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HE New Dien was intended as a re- 
gular book of practical and ſcientific phar- 
macy ; compoſed on principles agreeable to 

thoſe, on which the colleges of London and Edin- 
burgh have proceeded, in the late reformation of 
their officinal pharmacopceias; containing full and 
clear directions, drawn from actual experience, for 
the preparation of the ſeveral medicines, particularly 
where accompanied with any difficulty or danger ; 
and aſſigning every-where, as far as poſſible, their 
real virtues and uſes; intentions, which though of 
primary importance in a work of this kind, do not 
ſeem to have been at all regarded in the other diſ- 
penſatories that have hitherto appeared. 

The author has had the ſatisfaction of ending 
that his endeavours have not been in vain; that 
though the work fell very far ſhort of the perfection 
which he wiſhed for, it was diſtinguiſhed with ap- 
probations even beyond his hopes; with approba- 
tions, which have induced the compilers of the other 
diſpenſatories to borrow very confiderable parts of 
it in their laſt editions ; in one of which, beſides ma- 
ny paragraphs and entire pages here and there, the 
greateſt part of two hundred pages ay 18 . 
berally FOES from this work. 1 


AZ 


LL EREF ACE... 

In this ſecond edition, Ihave made many material 
corrections and additions; and retrenched ſundry ex- 
ceptionable particulars, which, in compliance with 
common prejudices, had been admitted in the firſt 
attempt. a | 

Ihe firſt part contains the Elements of Pharmacy, 
or what is commonly called Pharmaceutical Che- 
miſtry. The general neglect of this intereſting and 
uſeful ſtudy, as applied to medicinal ſubjects, has en- 
gaged me to greatly enlarge this part, and to labour 
it with more care and preciſion. I have endeavoured 
to give a conciſe and ſyſtematic view of the general 
properties and relations of vegetable, animal, and 
mineral bodies; the different medicinal principles 
they contain; the means of extracting and ſeparat- 
ing their native component parts, without making 
any alteration in their qualities; and the different 
forms and powers which they aſſume, from different 
natural, or artificial operations, or from the mixture 
and coalition of one with the another; avoiding 
every where all hypothetical reaſonings, and deliver- 
ing only the direct reſult of experiment and obſerva- 
tion. To this hiſtory is added a practical account of 
the inſtruments and operations of the art, which, it 
is hoped, will give the reader a full idea of them, 
without the tediouſneſs of minute details. 

The next part contains the Materia Medica, or 

medicinal ſimples, which, for reaſons aſſigned in the 
introduction to this part, are all ranged in alphabetic 
order. Rationales of the operations of medicines, 
which are at beſt but conjectural and unſatisfac- 
tory, have no place in this practical. work : but 
fome general obſervations, of the ſenſible effects of 
certain claſſes of medicines, in Cartheuſer's man- 
ner, it has been thought expedient to retain, with 
ſome amendments from the former edition. 
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In treating of the ſeveral fimples themſelves, } 
have given, where neceſſary, a deſcription of the 
ſimple, with the marks of its genuineneſs and 
goodneſs ; and pointed out the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of ſuch, as, from a reſemblance in external 
appearance, are liable to be confounded with others 
of different qualities. With regard to their virtues, 
particular care has been taken to reject the fabulous 
ones, which are ſtill preſerved in other books of 
this kind; and to give only thoſe, which have ei- 
ther been confirmed by repeated experience, or may 


be rationally inferred from the ſenſible qualities of 


the ſubject, or from its agreement in ſmel], taſte, 
&c. with others of known virtue. Under each fim- 
ple are mentioned all the preparations made from 


it, and all the compoſitions in which it is an ingre- 


dient, in the London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copœias. Many of the capital articles I have ex- 
amined pharmaceutically, and ſhewn in what ſepa- 
rable part of the mixt its virtue reſides, by what 
means the active principle is beſt extracted or pre- 
ſerved, and in what form the ſubſtance itſelf or its 
preparations are moſt commodiouſly and advantage- 
_ oully exhibited. At the end of this part, the di- 
rections for the collection and preſervation of me- 
dicinal ſubſtances are re-œonſidered. 

The third and fourth parts contain the prepara- 
tions and compoſitions of the new London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopœias; with a few of the old 
ones, which I am informed are ſtill kept in ſome 
ſhops, and occaſionally called for; ſeveral of the 
more celebrated medicines which have come into 
eſteem in France and Germany; many from our 
Hoſpitals ; and ſome elegant extemporaneous pre- 
| {criptions, ſuch as are directed in practice. 
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In the diftribution of theſe materials, it has been 


Found neceſſary to depart from the order hitherto 
received. In other diſpenſatories, and in the for- 


mer edition of this, medicines are divided into 
two general heads, officinal and extemporaneous. 


This diviſion is apparantly faulty: for many of 


thoſe called officinal are ſtrictly extemporaneous, 
being made only as they are wanted; and many 


of thoſe, which are called extemporaneous, are 
very well fitted for keeping: if we ſhould appro- 


priate the term officinal to thoſe which have the 
ſanction of public colleges, then this abſurdity 


would follow, that medicines of as tedious pre- 
poration as any in the book, even Baume's ex- 


tract of opium, which requires ſeveral months 


continual boiling, would be extemporaneous pre- 


parations. 


To avoid this impropriety, and that of repeating 


the ſame forms, and frequently almoſt the ſame 
fich, in different parts of the book; I 


have ranged medicines of ſimilar preparation or 


compofition in one claſs, without regard to the in- 
eſſential circumſtances of their being uſed at Lon- 
don or at Edinburgh, at Paris or at Berlin, in the 
ſhops or in the hoſpitals; and have endeavoured to 
diſpoſe them in ſuch a manner, as to form, ſo far 
as could be done with ſuch materials, one regular 
whole, a connected ſyſtem of practical pharmacy: 

that the medicines of the London and Edinburgh 
colleges may be the more readily know from the 


the others, their titles are printed in a larger cha- 


racter. The diſtinction indeed between prepara 
tions and e compofitions, the former of which e 


the third part, and the latter the fourth, is not per- 


haps altogether unexceptionabie, conſidering the 


oo great multiplicity and diverſity of the ſubjects, many 
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of which partake of the nature of both, though 
ſome more of one, and others of the other: but this 
dees not at all affect the plan, or produce any diſ- 
order in the ſyſtem, which continues the ſame 
whether this diſtinction is retained or dropt. 

The Edinburgh medicines are taken from the 
laſt edition of the Pharmacopœia Edinburgenſis, pub- 
liſhed in the year 1756, a complete tranſlation of 
which has not before appeared. 

In tranſlating the ſeveral preſcriptions, wherever 
the originals appeared too conciſe or obſcure, the li- 
berty has been taken of expreſſing the directions 
in a more full and clear manner, with care not to 


vary the ſenſe. The ingredients in the ſeveral com- 


poſitions are, for the greater diſtinctneſs (a point 
which throughout the whole has been particularly 
aimed at) ranged in different lines, as in the ori- 
ginals: for want of ſome method of this kind, 
there are inſtances of ingredients being confounded, 
and two articles miſtaken for one. 

To the ſeveral medicines is ſubjoined, where it 
ſeemed requiſite, an account of the principles on 
which they are built; together with their virtues, 


uſe, and doſe; and the cautions neceſſary to be ob- 


ſerved in the ezhibition of them. To the more dif- 
ficult or dangerous operations is added a full de- 
ſcription of the method of performing them with 


advantage and ſafety ; and to ſuch medicines as are 


liable to ſophiſtication, the means of diſtinguiſhing 
the genuine from the adulterated. In theſe prac- 


tical remarks on the particular preparations, and on 


the general claſſes of them at the beginning of the 
reſpective chapters and ſections, the author has la- 
boured with diligence: if he has ſucceeded in ex- 
ecuting his intentions, the directions are ſuch, as 
= | . : may 
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may enable every apothecary to prepare, as it is 


his duty to do, all his own medicines. 


The tables, inſerted in the former edition, were 
ſo well received, that the other diſpenſatories have 
copied them entire. One of theſe tables however, 
that of ſpecific gravities, appears, on re-examining 


it, to be exceptionable: great part of it was drawn 


from Dr. Friend's experiments, in his Prælectiones 
chymice, in which the numbers, by ſome accident, 
have been ſo faultily ſet down, that no dependence 
can be had upon them; and few other hydroſtatical 
experiments have been made on medicinal ſub- 
ſtances or their preparations. I have therefore 


now thrown out that table, but preſerved all that 


was valuable in it, reduced to a more uſeful form, 
in the table of the weights of certain meaſures of 
differerent fluids. I have likewiſe added ſeveral 
new ones, greatly enlarged the others, fo as to ren- 
der them of more utility in practice, and diſtributed 
them in the different parts of the work to which 
they belong. The facts on which they are built, 


where no authority is mentioned, are in all caſes 


(except only in the above- mentioned table of 


weights) from my own experience. 
The author is ſufficiently ſenſible, that there are 


ſtill many imperfections in this performance; but 


hopes it will appear, that he has everywhere con- 
ſulted the dignity of the art, the eaſe and advan- 
tage of the r, and the health of the patient. 
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1 The uſeful compoſitions of the Pharmacopceia pauperum, 
which made a diſtinct part in the former edition, are here diſtri- 
buted in the two foregoing parts, all the medicines of ſimilar 


forms being now, for the convenience of the reader, placed to- 
gether. 
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Medicinal compoſitions, officinal and extempo- 
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CHAPTER I. 
Definition and diviſion of Pharmacy. 


HARMACY is the art of preparing and compounding 
natural and artificial ſubſtances for medicinal purpoſes, in 


a manner ſuitable to their reſpective properties, and the in- 
tentions of cure. 


Tris art has been commonly divided into two branches, GALE- 
NIC AL and CHEMICAL :'but no rational principle of diſtinction be- 
tween them has as yet been fixed on. If it be a chemical proceſs 
to evaporate juice of plantane over a gentle fire till it becomes 
thick, it is ſurely not leſs chemical to evaporate the juice of ſloes 
in the fame manner; and yet the former only is ranked among 
the chemical, and the latter among the galenical preparations. 
Frequently, alſo, one and the ſame preparation is in different 
pharmacopaeias referred to the different branches: thus diſtilled 


articles in one pharmacopœia, make the firſt of the chemical in 
another. . 


It is agreed on both ſides, that eſſential oils, extracts, reſins, vola- 
tile and fixt ſalts, the artificial neutral ſalts, metallic preparations, and 
other like productions, belong to the chemical pharmacy; and puls, 


B 
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waters and diſtilled ſpirits, Which make the firſt of the galenical 


bot uſes, troches, electuaries, dtaughts, ointments, plaſters, poultices, 
&c.to the galenical; as if the diſtinction was founded, neither on the 
| 85 e 


Elements of Pharmacy. Part I. 


nature of the operation, nor of the materials, nor of the effect 
produced, but merely on the form, in which the medicine is in- 
tended to be taken or applied. Thus the diſſolution of mercury in 
aquafortis is ranked among the chemical preparations ; while the 
very ſame proceſs with the additional circumſtance of uniting an 
unctuous material, which renders it, if any thing, ftill more che- 
mical, is nevertheleſs reckoned a galenical one, becauſe the pro- 
duct is uſed as an ointment, It cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed, that this 
is a juſt diviſion; or that the ſame proceſs or preparation can become 
chemical or not chemical, according to the intention to which 
they are applied, or the form in which the product is uſed. 

If vitriol of iron (that is, iron united with a certain acid) and 
any volatile alkaline ſalt, as that of hartſhorn or ſal ammoniac, be 
put together into water, in due proportions ; the pungent ſmell of 
the volatile ſalt will be immediately ſuppreſſed, this ſalt uniting 
with the acid of the vitriol into a new compound, while the iron 1s 
ſeparated and thrown out. "This is undoubtedly a chemical effect; 
and this effe will happen, wherever thoſe two ingredients meet 
together in a moiſt ſtate, whatever the form of the medicine be, 
Ir is obvious, therefore, that the galenical forms are by no means 
independent of chemiſtry; and that this ſcience extends to mix- 
tures of the moſt ſimple kind. 

The London college has very judiciouſly rejected this diviſion ; 
a diviſion apparently derived from prejudice and ſuperficial know- 
ledge, and which has been continued only in compliance with 
cuſtom. Pharmacy, in its full extent, is no other than a branch 
of chemiſtry; and the moſt ſimple pharmaceutical preparations are 
ſo far chemical, as they have any dependence upon the properties 
or relations of the materials. | 


PHARMACY, according to our definition, may be divided into 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. The former teaches the know- 
ledge of the medicinal ſubſtances themſelves, their various properties, 
qualities, and relations to one another, and their general effects on the 
human body: the latter, the ſkilful performance of the ſevetal pro- 
ceſſes, or operations, by which they are adapted to particular uſes. 

What is here called theory is not be underſtood as conſiſting of 
ſpeculative truths, or philoſophical inveſtigations, calculated for 
explaining the phenomena, or teaching the rationale of the effects 
produced. The theory of pharmacy is the direct reſult of experi- 
went and obſervation, or rather a general and comprehenſive view 
of experiments and facts themſelves; it may be termed $CIENTIFIC 
PHARMACY, 1n diſtinction from mere manual labour, 

Scientific pharmacy includes all thoſe facts which relate to- the 
reduction of medicinal ſubſtances into different forms, and the 
forms in which particular ſubſtances are moſt commodiouſly or 
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advantageouſly uſed ;—their relations to one another in regard to 


miſcibility, and the means by which thoſe, that of themſelves are 
not miſcible, may be made to unite ;-;-the ſeparation of the me- 


dicinal from the inactive matter, and of different kinds of medicinal 


matter from one another when combined togethe: in the ſame ſub- 
ject, on the principle of one being diffolubl- in liquors which will 
not diſſolve the other, of one being exhalavle by heat, while the 
other remains fixt, &c.--- the alterations which the medicinal parts 
themſelves undergo, in different circumſtances, and by different 


methods of treatment; the production of new properties and me- 


dicinal powers from the coalition of diſſimilar things ;---with 
many other particulars analogous to theſe, 

It is obvious, that a perfect acquaintance with pharmacy, con- 
fidered in this light, is eſſentially neceſſary to the due exerciſe of 
the art of phyſick. Without it, the preſcriber muſt often err, in 
the choice of materials for the different forms of preparation or 
compoſition, or in adapting a manner of preparation to given ma= 
terials; and often be deceived allo in the medicinal effects, which 
the - Wai powers of the ingredients, ſeparaicly, gave room to 
expect. 

It would be inconſiſtent with the nature of a diſpenſatory, to 
wholly detach the ſcientific part of pharmacy from that which is 
more directly practical; for the ſcience gradually reſults in the 
courſe of the practical details. In this firſt part of the work it 
has been thought expedient to premiſe a ſummary view of the ge= 
neral elements of the art, both practical and ſcientific, that the 
reader may be the better prepared for the particular ſubje&s, and 
proceſſes, which follow in the ſecond and third parts. 
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1 A general view of the properties and W of! Me 
B ſubſtances. | 


1 


SECT. LE 
Vegetables. 


-EGE TABLES are organized bodies, containing, in 
certain veſſels, different kinds of ſubſtances, in which their 

medicinal virtues conſiſt, and which are found to differ greatly, 
not only in their quantity, but likewiſe in their quality, e 

ing to the age of the plant, the ſeaſon of the year, and the ſoil in 
which it is produced. 

Thus ſome herbs in their infancy abound moſt with odoriferous 
matter; of which others yield little or none till they have attained 
to a more advanced age. Many fruits, in their immature ſtate, 
contain an auſtere acid juice, which by maturation is changed into 
a ſweet : others, as the orange, are firſt warm and aromatic, and 
afterwards, by degrees, become filled with a ftrong acid. The 
common grain, and ſundry other feeds, when beginning to vege- 
rate, are in taſte remarkably ſweet; yet the kernels of certain 
fruits prove, at che ſame period, extremely acrid. The roots of 
ſome of our indigenous plants, whoſe juice is, during the ſummer, 
thin and watery ; if wounded, early in the ſpring, yield rich bal- 
ſamic juices, which expoſed to a gentle warmth, ſoon concrete into 
folid gummy reſins, ſuperiour to many of thoſe brought from a- 
broad. Ia open expoſures, dry foils, and fair warm ſeaſons, aro- 
matic plants prove ſtronger and more fragrant, and fetid ones 

N weaker in ſmell, than in the oppoſite circumſtances. To theſe 
6 Particulars therefore due regard ought to be had in the collecting 


of plants for medicinal uſes. 
A it may be proper to obſerve alſo, that the different parts of one 
8; plant are often very different in quality from one another. Thus 


the bitter herb wormwood riſes from an aromatic root; and the 
narcotic poppy-head includes feeds which have no narcotic power. 
"Theſe differences, though very obvious in the common culinary 
plants, do not ſeem to have been ſufficiently obſerved, or attended 
to, in the medicinal ones. 
The medicinal juices of vegetables, and the active parts with 
3 — Bey are impregnated, may, any be extracted and at 
„%%% O10. rated, 
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rated by fimple operations, without any alteration being made in 
their native qualities. They may, likewiſe, be variouſly altered and 
transformed, by operations not Jeſs ſimple. By fermentation and 
the power of fire, vegetables, and all the ſubſtances that exiſt in 
them (the pure watery part excepted) totally change their nature, 
and are converted or reſolved into products of another order. It will 
be proper to take a view of theſe productions firſt; ſome of them 


being ſubſervient to the ſeparation of the native principles, and to 


the better underſtanding of their properties. 


1. Productions from vegetables by fermentation. 


THz ſweet and aceſcent juices of fruits, infuſions of malted 
grails and almoſt all vegetable juices or infuſions that are either 


imply ſweet or of a ſweetneſs mixed with acidity, on being kept 


in a place of temperate warmth, in a veſſel not cloſely ſtopt, fer- 
ment, grow turbid, throw off a large quantity of groſs matter, and 
are converted by degrees into a VINOUs LIQUOR ; from Which 
may be ſeparated, by proceſſes hereafter deſcribed, a pure IN- 
FLAMMABLE $SPIRIT, 

It is needleſs to obſerve, how different theſe productions are, in 
their medicinal as well as their more obvious properties, from the 
liquors that afforded them. The native juices of fruits attenuate 
the animal fluids, and relax the folids, ſo as to prove in ſome 
caſes uſeful aperient medicines, and to occafion, when imprudently 
taken, dangerous fluxes; whereas the vinous and fpirituous li- 
quors, produced from them by fermentation, have the oppoſite 
2 conſtringing the ſolids, and thickening or coagulating the 

uids. s a > 

In vinous liquors there are great diverſities, independently of 
their being more or Jeſs watery; for ſome of the native qualities 
of vegetable juices and infuſions, as colour, flavour, viſcidity, &c. 
often remain in the wine, not being totally ſubduable by that degree 
of fermentation by which the liquor is rendered vinous : but of 
theſe diverſities the ſpirit is never found to partake : this, ſeparated 
from the wine and properly purified, is always one and the ſame 
thing, whatever kind of vegetable liquor it was produced from. 

Beſides the groſs matter thrown off during the fermentation, 
there ſeparates from ſundry wines, after the fermentation is com- 
pleted, another kind of ſubſtance. The ſides and bottom of 
the caſk become gradually incruſtated with a ſaline concrete, 
called TARTAR, of an acid taſte, and of a reddiſh or white co- 
lour, according to that of the wine. The colour is adventitious 
to the ſalt, for the tartar may be purified from it by ſolution in 
water : when thus purified, the tartar of all wines is found to be 
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There is ſeparated alſo, in fermentation, a ſubſtance of a much 
more active nature than any of the preceding. When the fermen- 
tation is at its height, a ſubtile, pungent, elaſtic, incoercible vA- 
POUR is diſcharged ; which when copiouſly accumulated in cloſe 
rooms, extinguiſhes fire, and inftantaneouſly ſuffocates animals, 
without producing any apparent diſeaſe, or any injury that can be 
perceived upon diſſection. Boerhaave ſays he does not remember 
that ſo immediate, mortal, and ſubtile a poiſon has been hitherto 
diſcovered; that if a large veſſel, full of the juice of grapes in 
high fermentation, ſhould diſcharge its accumulated vapour through 
a imali orifice, and a ſtrong healthy man ſhould draw in the vapour 
at his nottrils, he would inſtantly fall down dead; or, if he re- 
ceived but little thereof, become apoplectic; or, if ſtill leſs, 
would remain an ideot during life, or become paralytic ; and that 
theſe accid- nts befall thoſe, who imprudently remain long in cloſe 


_ vaults where large quantities are fermenting. It may be obſerved 


that this vapour, when not collected in ſuch quantity as to extin= 
guiſh a ſmall flame, as that of a candle, is generally not danger- 
ous, or at leaſt not mortal, to animals. . 
There are ſeveral ſubſtances, of themſelves not ſuſceptible of 
fermentation, which nevertheleſs may be brought into it by the 
admixture of thoſe that are ; as by adding to them, along with a 
proper quantity of water, a portion of the yeaſt or head thrown 
up to the ſurface of fermenting liquors. This expedient is ſometimes 
had recourſe to, for unlocking the texture of certain compact ve- 
getable matters, in order to enable them to give out more readily 


ſome of their medicinal principles. In theſe caſes, the fermenta- 
tion muſt be continued but for a little time; Jeſt the reſolution of 


the ſubject ſnould proceed beyond the intended limits, and the 

principles, expecied from it, be converted into other products. 
The fermentable juices of fruits, boiled till they become thick, 

are found to be indiſpoſed to ferment, and this not only in their 


thick ſtate, but when diluted again with water; though there ap- 


pears to be ſcarcely any other alteration produced in them by the 
boiling. Hence liquids, prone to fermentation, may thus be pre- 
ſerved. How far this diminution of their fermentability may af= 
fect their medical virtues, is not as yet clear, 


THe degree of the ſpecies of fermentation, by which wines and 
:nflammable ſpirits are produced, is called vinous fermentation, If 
the proceſs is turther protracted, more groſs matter is thrown off, 
and new changes ſucceed, but in a ſlower and leſs tumultuary man- 
ner than before, The heating inebriating wine becomes by de- 

rees a Cooling acid VINEGAR, which ſcems to counteract the 
effects of the other: the more the wine abounded with inflamma- 
ble ſpirit, the more does the vinegar abound with uninflammable 


5 
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There are, however, certain qualities of vegetables, which are 
not completely ſubdued even by this ſecond ſtage of fermentation ; 


ſome vinegars being apparently morecoloured, and containing more 
of an oily and viſcid matter than others. By adding to the fermen- 


table liquor ſubjects of other kinds, the qualities both of wines and 


vinegars may be ſtil] further diverſified, fo as to adapt them to par- 
ticular medicinal uſes, | 

It is obſervable, that though the acetous fermentation will al- 
ways ſucceed the vinous, unleſs induſtrioufly prevented, yet it is 
not always preceded thereby ; for many, perhaps all, fermentable 
liquors may be made to paſs to the acetous ſtate, without any in- 


termediate period of true vinoſity. 


Ir the proceſs is ſtill further continued, further changes take 
place. The matter putrefies: and at length, what little liquor 
remains unevaporated, is found to be mere water, and the ſolid 
ſubſtance at the bottom appears to be the ſame with common 
mould. 

This is reckoned by the chemiſts one of the ſtages of fermenta- 
tion, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the putrefadive flage : it is 
far more general in its object than the other two; every vegetable 
matter being ſuſceptible of putrefaction, but ſome particular kinds 
only being adapted to vinous or acetous fermentation. 

Putrefaction diſcovers one difference in vegetables, which, though 
not taken notice of, ſo far as I know, by any writer, ſeems wor- 
thy of being remarked. The generality of vegetables rot and turn 
to mould, without yielding any very offenſive ſmell from the be- 
ginning to the end of the reſolution : but there are ſome which 
emit, throughout the whole proceſs, a ſtrong fetor, very nearly 
of the ſame kind with that which accompanies the putrefaction of 
animal ſubſtances, | | 


2. Product ions from vegetables by fire. 


Fir, the other grand agent in the reſolution of bodies, pro- 
duces in vegetables decompoſitions of a different kind. Its general 
effects are the following. 


VEGETABLE ſubſtances, burnt in the open air, are reduced 
partly into aSHEs, and partly into FLAME and SMOKE; which 
laſt, condenſed in long canals or otherwiſe, forms a nauſeous 
bitter black s00T. In the burning of moſt vegetables, an acid 
vapour accompanies the ſmoke; but the ſoot is never found to 
partake of it. 

Vegetables urged with a red heat in cloſe veſſels (the veſſel con- 
taining the ſubject being made to communicate with another placed 
beyond the action of the fire for receiving the matters forced out 
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Elements of Pharmacy. Part 1. 


by the heat) give over a wATERY LIQUOR called phlegm; an 
ACID LIQUOR called ſpirit ; an elaſtic incoercible vapour, which 
appears to be AIR, and to which an exit muſt be occaſionally al- 


lowed, left it burſt the veſſels or blow off the receiver; a thin o1L, 


at length a very thick dark coloured oil, both which are of an acri- 
monious taſte, and a burnt fetid ſmell, whence they are called 
empyreumatic oils. There remains behind a black coat, not 
diſſoluble in any kind of liquors, not ſuſceptible of putrefaction, 
not alterable by the moſt vehement degree of fire ſo long as the air 
is excluded, but which, on admitting air to it, burns, without 
flaming, and with little or no ſmoke, and leaves a very ſmall quan- 
tity of white aſhes, 5 | | 
The white aſhes of vegetables, infuſed or boiled in water, im- 


part to it a pungent ſaline ſubſtance, called FIXT ALKALINE SALT, 


which may be ſeparated in a ſolid form by evaporating the water, 
The remaining part of the aſhes, which is by far the largeſt in 
quantity, is a pure EARTH differing from that, which is the reſult 
of putrefaction, in being readily diſſoluble by every acid liquor, 
while the other is not acted upon by any acid. 

Such is the general analyſis of vegetables by fire. But there are 
ſome vegetables, which, as they ſeem to ſhew, during putrefac- 
tion, ſome analogy in their matter with that which conſtitutes 
animal bodies, diſcover alſo a like analogy in the preſent reſoluti- 
on; yielding little or no acid; and, inſtead of a fixt alkaline ſalt 
which remains in the afhes, affording a VOLATILE ALKALINE 
SALT, which ariſes along with the aqueous and olly principles. 

| b 

ALKALINE ſalts, and acid or ſour ſubſtances, are looked upon as 
being oppoſite in their nature to one another. Moſt of the bodies, 
which are diſſoluble in alkaline liquors, are precipitated or thrown 
out from the ſolution on the addition of an acid ; and moit of 
thoſe, which are diſſoluble in acids, are in like manner precipi- 
tated by alkalies. If an acid and an alkali be directly mixed to- 
gether, there generally enſues an efferveſcence or tumultuary diſ- 
charge of air bubbles; though alkalies, both fixt and volatile, may 
be ſo prepared as to make no efferveſcence with acids, and in this 
caſe they are far more pungent than in their common ſtate. * 

In all caſes, the alkali and acid, uniting together, compoſe a 
new body, called a NEUTRAL SALT, which has neither the ſour— 
neſs of the one ingredient, nor the peculiar pungency of the other, 
and which will not diſſolve thoſe ſubſtances which either the acid 
or the alkali ſeparately would diſſolve. — 
To theſe characters it may be added, that alkaline ſalts change 
the colour of blue flowers or their infuſions, as of violets, to a 
green, and acids to a red, while the neutrel compound, formed by 
the coalition of the two, makes no alteration in the colour. 


I 


Chap. 2. Vegetables. 9 


It muſt be obſerved, however, that to change blue flowers to a 
green, is not univerſally a mark of alkalies, for ſome ſolutions of 
earthy bodies in acids have the ſame effect: theſe laſt may be di- 
ſtinguiſned from alkalies, by adding to them a known alkali, 

which will immediately precipitate the earth, and form a neutral 
compound with the acid. | | 


FixT alkaline ſalts, perfectly purified, appear to be one and the 
ſame, whatever kind of vegetable they were produced from ; thoſe 
of ſome marine plants excepted, of which hereafter. In volatile 
alkalies, and in the pure earthy part of the aſhes, there appears ts 
be, reſpectively, the like identity. 

Empyreumatic oils differ ſomewhat in the degree of acrimony 
and fetidneſs, and the acid ſpirits differ in degree of ſtrength, or 
in the quantity of water they are diluted with; how far they may 
differ in any other reſpects, is little known, thele preparations 
having been rarely uſed or examined. 

It may be obſerved, that the alkaline ſalts, both of the fixt and 
of the volatile kind, are entirely creatures of the fire, being never 
found to exiſt naturally in any vegetable: the oil, doubtleſs, præ- 
exiſted in the ſubject, but owes its acrimony and fetidneſs to the 
fire; for the moſt mild and inſipid oils receive the ſame qualities on 
being urged with the ſame degree of heat : the acid, which is 
likewiſe naturally contained in vegetable ſubjects, proves always 
| tainted, in the preſent proceſs, with the ill ſmell and taſte of the 
dil that accompanies it, but whether the acid itſelf ſuffers any 
change in its nature, is unknown. 

When chemiſtry began firſt to be formed into a rational ſcience, 
and to examine the component parts and internal conſtitution of 
bodies, it was imagined, that this reſolution of vegetables by fire, 
diſcovering to us all their active principles, unclogged and unmixed 
with one another, would afford the ſureſt means of judging of their 
medicinal powers. But on proſecuting theſe experiments, it was 
ſoon found that they were inſufficient for that end : that the ana- 
lyſes of poiſonous and eſculent plants agreed often as nearly with 
one another as two analyſes of one plant : that by the action of a 
burning heat, the principles of vegetables are not barely ſeparated, 
but altered, tranſpoſed, and combined into new forms; inſomuch 
that it was impoſſible to know, what form they exiſted in, and what 
qualities they were endowed with, before theſe changes and 
tranſpoſitions happened. If, for example, thirty-two ounces of a 
certain vegetable ſubſtance are found to yield ten ounces and a half 
of acid liquor, above one ounce and five drams of oil, and three 
drams and a half of fixt alkaline falt ; what idea can this analyſis 
give of the medicinal qualities of gum Arabic? 
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Part 1. 


3. SubRances naturally contained in vegetables, and | ſeparable by art 
without alteration of their native qualities. 


1. Groſs oils. 


GRross oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits and in cer. 
tain ſeeds, from which they are commonly extracted by ex- 
preſſion, and hence are diſtinguiſhed by the name of expreſſed oils, 
They are contained alſo in all the parts of all vegetables that have 
been examined, and may be forced out by vehemence of fire; but 
here their qualities are greatly altered in the proceſs by which they 
are extracted or diſcovered, as we have ſeen under the foregoing 
head. 1 

Theſe oils, in their common ſtate, are not diſſoluble either in 
vinous ſpirits or in water, though, by means of certain intermedia, 
they may be united both with one and the other. Thus a ſkilful 
interpoſition of ſugar renders them miſcible with water into what 
are called lohochs and oily draughts: by the intervention of gum 
or mucilage they unite with water into a milky fluid: by alkaline 
ſalts they are changed into a ſoap, which is miſcible both with 
watery and ſpirituous liquors, and is perfectly diſſol ved by the latter 
into an uniform tranſparent fluid. The addition of any acid to the 
ſoapy ſolution abſorbs the al kaline ſalt; and the oil, which of courſe 
ſeparates, is found to have undergone this remarkable change, that 
it now diſſolves, without any intermedium, in pure ſpirit of wine. 

Expreſſed oils, expoſed to the cold, loſe greatly of their fluidity : 
ſome of them, in a {mall degree of cold, congeal into a conſiſtent 


maſs. Kept for ſome time in a warm air, they become thin and 


highly rancid: their ſoft, lubricating, and relaxing quality is 
changed into a ſharp acrimonious one : and in this ſtate, inſtead of 
allaying, they occaſion irritation : inſtead of obtunding corroſive 
humours, they corrode and inflame. Theſe oils are liable to the 
ſame noxious alteration while contained in the original ſubject : 
hence the rancidity which the oily ſeeds and kernels, as almonds, 
and thoſe called the cold ſeeds, are ſo liable to contract in keeping, 
Nevertheleſs on triturating theſe ſeeds and kernels with water, the 
oil, by the intervention of the other matter of the ſubject, unites 
with the water into an emulſion or milky liquor, which, inſtead of 
growing rancid, turns ſour on ſtanding. | 

In the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree of heat as much 
excceding this, as the heat of boiling water does that of the human 
body, theſe oils ſuffer little diſſipation of their parts. In a greater 
heat, they emit a pungent vapour, ſeemingly of the acid kind ; and 
when ſuffeted to grow cold again, they are found to have acquired 


a greater degree of confiſtence than they had before, together with 
an acr.d taſte. In a heat approaching to ignition, in cloſe veſſels, 
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greateſt part of the oil ariſes in an empyreumatic ſtate, a black 


coal remaining behind. 


2. Groſs ſebaceous matter. - 


From the kernels of ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate nut, 
we obtain, inſtead of a fluid oil, a ſubſtance of a butyraceous con- 
ſiſtence; and from others, as the nutmeg, a ſolid matter as firm as 


tallow. Theſe concretes are moſt commodiouſly extracted by boil- 


ing the ſubject in water; the ſebaceous matter, liquefied by the 
heat, ſeparates and ariſes to the ſurface, and reſumes its proper 
conſiſtence as the liquor cools. | | 

The ſubſtances of this claſs have the ſame general properties with 
expreſſed oils, but are leſs diſpoſed to become rancid in keeping than 


moſt of the common fluid oils. It is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts, that 


their thick conſiſtence is owing to a larger admixture of an acid 
principle : for, in their reſolution by fire, they yield a vapour more 
ſenſibly acid than the fluid oils ; and fluid oils, by the admixture of 
concentrated acids, are reduced to a thick or folid mals. 


3. Eſſential oils. 


ESSENTIAL oils are obtained only from thoſe vegetables, or parts 
of vegetables, that are conſiderably odorous. They are the direct 
principle, in which the odour, and oftentimes the warmth, pun- 
gency, and other active powers of the ſubject, reſide; whence their 
name of eſſences or eſſential oils. 

Eſſential oils unite with rectified ſpirit of wine, and compoſe with 
it one homogene tranſparent fluid ; though ſome of them require 
for this purpoſe a much larger proportion of the ſpirit than others. 
Water alſo, though it does not diſſolve their whole ſubſtance, may 
be made to imbibe ſome portion of their more ſubtile matter, ſo as to 
become conſiderably impregnated with their flavour: by their ad- 
mixture of ſugar, gum, the yolk of an egg, or alkaline ſalts, they 
are made totally diſſoluble in water. Digeſted with volatile alka- 
lies, they undergo various changes of colour, and ſome of the leſs 
odorous acquire conſiderable degrees of fragrance z whilſt fixt al- 
kalies univerſally impair their odour, 

In the heat of boiling water theſe oils totally exhale ; and on this 
principle they are commonly extracted from ſubjects that contain 
them: for no other fluid, that naturally exiſts in vegetables, is 
exhalable by that degree of heat, except the aqueous moiſture, 
from which greateſt part of the oil is eaſily ſeparated. Some of 


theſe oils ariſe with a much leſs hear, a heat little greater than 


that in which water begins viſibly to evaporate. In their reſolution 

by a burning heat they differ little from expreſſed oils. 
Eſſential oils, expoſed for ſome time to a warm air, ſuffer an 
alteration very different from that which the expreſſed undergo. 
| Inſtead 
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Inſtead of growing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradually 
become thick, and at length harden into a folid brittle concrete z 
with a remarkable diminution of their volatility, fragrancy, pun- 
gency, and warm ſtimulating quality. In this ſtate they are found 
to eonſiſt of two kinds of matter; a fluid oil, volatile in the heat 
of boiling water, and nearly of the ſame quality with the original 
oil; and of a groſſer ſubſtance which remains behind, not exhalable 
without a burning heat, or ſuch a one as changes its nature and 
reſolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic oil, and a black coal. 


The admixture of a concentrated acid inſtantly produces, in ef- 


ſential oils, a change nearly ſimilar to that which time effects. In 


making theſe kinds of commixtures, the operator ought to be on 
his guard : for when a ftrong acid, particularly that of nitre (of 
which hereafter) is poured haſtily into an eſſential oil, a great heat 


and edullition enſue, and often an exploſion happens, or the mixture 


burfts into a flame. The union of expreſſed oils with acids is ac- 
companied with much leſs conflict. 


4. Concrete eſſential oil. 


SOME vegetables, as roſes and elecampane roots, inſtead of a 
fluid eſſential oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the ſame general pro- 
perties, but of a thick or ſebaceous conſiſtence. This ſubſtance ap- 
pears to be of as great volatility, and ſubtilty of parts, as the fluid 
oils : it equally exhales in the heat of boiling water, and concretes 
upon the ſurface of the collected vapour. The total exhalation 
of this matter, and its concreting again into its original conſiſtent 
ſtate, without any ſeparation of it into a fluid and a ſolid part, di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from eſſential oils that have been thickened or in- 
durated by age or by acids, | 


5, Camphor. 


CAMPHOR is a ſolid concrete, obtained chiefly from the woody 
parts of certain Indian trees, It is volatile like eſſential oils, and 
ſoluble both in oijs and inflammable ſpirits: it unites freely with 
water by the intervention of gum, but very ſparingly and imper- 
fectly by the other intermedia that render oils miſcible with watery 
liquors. It differs from the ſebaceous as well as fluid eſſential oils, 
in ſuffering no ſenſible alteration from long keeping; in being totally 
exhalable, not only by the heat of boiling water, but in a warm 
air, without any change or ſeparation of its parts, the laſt particle 
that remains unexhaled appearing to be of the ſame nature with the 
original camphor: in its receiving no empyreumatic impreſſion, and 
ſuffering no reſolution, from any degree of fire to which it can be 
expoſed in cloſe veſſels, though readily combuſtible in the open air; 
in being diſſolved by concentrated acids into a liquid form; and in 
ſeveral other properties which it is needleſs to ſpecify in this place. 


6. Reſin, 
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Chap. 2. 
8 : | 6. Reſin, ; 

EssENTIAL oils, indurated by age or acids, are called reſins. 
When the indurated maſs has been expoſed to the heat of boiling 
water, till its more ſubtile part, or the pure eſſential oil that re- 
mained in it, has exhaled ; the groſs matter, left behind, is like- 
wile called reſin. We find, in many vegetables, refins analogous 
both to one and the other of theſe concretes ; ſome containing a 
ſubtile oil, ſeparable by a heat of boiling water ; others containing 


nothing that is capable of exhaling in that heat. 


Reſins in general diſſolve in rectified ſpirit of wine, though ſome 
of them much more difficultly than others: it is chiefly by means 
of this diſſolvent, that they are extracted from the ſubjects in which 
they are contained. They diflolve alſo in oils, both expreſſed and 
eſſential; and may be united with watery liquors by means of the 


ſame intermedia which render the fluid oils miſcible with water. 


In a heat leſs than that of boiling water, they melt into an oily 
fluid, and in this ſtate they may be incorporated one with another. 
In their reſolution by fire, in cloſe veſſels, they yield a manifeſt 
acid, and a large quantity of empyreumatic oil. 


7. Gum. 


Gon differs from the foregoing ſubſtances, in being uninflam- 
mable: for though it may be burnt to a coal, and thence to aſhes, 


it never yields any flame, It differs remarkably alſo in the pro- 


portion of the principles into which it is reſolved by fire; the 
quantity of empyreumatic oil being far Jeſs, and that of acid far 
greater. In the heat of boiling water, it ſuffers no diſſipation: nor 


does it liquefy like reſins; but continues unchanged, till the heat 


is ſo far increaſed as to ſcorch or turn it to a coal. 

By a little quantity of water, it is ſoftened into a viſcous adhe- 
five maſs, called mucilage : by a larger quantity it is diſſolved into a 
fluid, which proves more or leſs glutinous, according to the pro- 


portion of gum. It does not diſſolve in vinous ſpirits, or in any 


kind of oil: nevertheleſs, when ſoftened with water into a mucilage, 


it is eaſily miſcible both with the fluid oils and with reſins, which, 


by this means, become ſoluble in watery liquors along with the 
gum, and are thus excellently fitted for medicinal purpoſes, 

This elegant method of uniting oils with aqueous liquors, which 
has been kept a ſecret in a few hands, appears to have been known 
to Dr. Grew. © I took (ſays he) oil of aniſeeds, and pouring it 
& upon another body, I fo ordered it, that it was thereby turned into 
cc a perfect milk-white balſam or butter; by which means the oil 
C became mingleable with any vinous or watery liquor; eaſily and 
c inſtantaneouſly diflolving therein, in the form of a milk. And 
„ note, this is done without the leaſt alteration of the ſmell, taſte, 
nature, 


as | 
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14 Elements of Pharmacy. PartT. 
« nature, or operation of the ſaid oil. By ſomewhat the like means 
«© any other ſtillatitious oil may be transformed into a milk-white 
c butter, and in like manner be mingled with water or any other 
e liquor; which is of various uſe in medicine, and what I find 
* oftentimes very convenient and advantageous to be done.“ 
(Grew of mixture, chap. v. inft. i. \ 7.) This enquiry has lately 
been further proſecuted, in the firſt volume of the medical obſerva- 
tions publiſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in London ; where a va- 
riety of experiments is related, of rendering oils both eſſential and 
expreſſed, and different unctuous and refinous bodies, ſoluble in 
water by the mediation of gum. 

As oily and reſinous ſubſtances are thus united to water by the 
means of gum, ſo gums may in like manner be united to ſpirit of 
wine by the intervention of refins and eſſential oils ; though the 
ſpirit does not take up near ſo much of the gum, as water does of 
the oil or reſin. 

Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils or render them con- 
ſiſtent, do not impede the diſſolution of gum, or of oils blended 
with gum. Alkaline falts, on the contrary, both fixt and volatile, 
though they render pure oils diſſoluble in water, prevent the ſo- 
lution of gum, and of mixtures of gum and oil. If any pure gum 
be diflolved in water, the addition of any alkali will occaſion the 
gum to ſeparate, and fall to the bottom in a conſiſtent form: if 
any oily or reſinous body was previouſly blended with the gum, 


this alſo ſeparates, and either finks to the bottom, or riſes to the 
top, according to its gravity. 


8. Gum-reſin. 


By gum-refin is underſtood a mixture of gum and reſin. Many 
vegetables contain mixtures of this kind, in which the component 
parts are ſo intimately united, with the interpoſition perhaps of 
ſome other matter, that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, 
may be conſidered as a diſtinct kind of principle; the whole maſs 
diſſolving almoſt equally in aqueous and in ſpirituous liquors ; 
and the ſolutions being not turbid or milky, like thoſe of the 
groſſer mixtures of gum and reſin, but perfectly tranſparent. Such 
is the aſttingent matter of biſtort root, and the bitter matter of 
gentian, It were to be wiſhed that we had ſome particular name 
for this kind of matter; as the term gum-reſin is appropriated 
to the groſſer mixtures, in which the gummy and reſinous part are 
but looſely joined, and eaſily ſeparable from one another. 


9. Saline matter, 


OF the ſaline juices of vegetables there are different kinds, which 
have hitherto been but little examined: the ſweet and the acid ones 
are the molt plentiful, and thoſe which are the moſt known 


Theſe 


ſe 
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Theſe juices, expoſed to a heat equal to that of boiling water, 


ſuffer generally no other change, than the evaporation of their 
watery moiſture; the ſaline matter remaining behind, along with 


ſuch of the other not volatile parts as were blended with it in the 
juice, from many, after the exhalation of great part of the water, 
the ſaline matter gradually ſeparates in keeping, and concretes 
into little ſolid maſſes, leaving the other ſubſtances diſſolved or in 


a moiſt ſtate : from others, no means have yet been found of ob- 


taining a pure concrete ſalt. s 

Theſe ſalts diſſolve not only in water like other ſaline bodies, but 
many of them, particularly the ſweet, in rectified ſpirit alſo. The 
groſs oily and gummy matter, with which they are almoſt always 
accompanied in the ſubject, diſſolves freely along with them in 
water, but is by ſpirit in great meaſure left behind. Such hete- 
rogeneous matters, as the ſpirit takes up, are almoſt completely 


retained by it, while the falt concretes; but of thoſe, which 


water takes up, a conſiderable part always adheres to the ſalt. 


Hence effential ſalts, as they are called, prepared in the common 


manner from the watery juices of vegetables, are always found to 
partake largely of the other ſoluble principles of the ſubject; whilſt 
thoſe extracted by ſpirit of wine prove far more pure, By means 
of rectified ſpirit, ſome productions of this kind may be excellently 
freed from their impurities; and perfect ſaccharine concretions 
obtained from many of our indigenous ſweets. | 

There is another kind of ſaline matter, obtained from ſome re- 
ſinous bodies, particularly from benzoine, of a different nature 
from the foregoing, and ſuppoſed by ſome of the chemiſts to be a 
part of the eſſential oil of the reſin, coagulated by an acid, with 
the acid more predominant, or more diſengaged, than in the other 
kinds of coaguiated or indurated oils, Theſe concretes diſſolve 
both in water and in vinous ſpirits, though difficulty and ſparingly 
in both: they ſhew ſome marks of acidity, have a conſiderable 
ſhare of ſmell like that of the feſin they are obtained from, exhale 


in a heat equa] to that of boiling water or a little greater, and 
prove inflammable in the fre. | 


General ebſervations on the foregoing principles. 


1. ESSENTIAL oils, as already obſerved, are obtainable only 
from a few vegetables, and camphor from a much ſmaller number: 
but groſs oil, reſin, gum, and ſaline matter, appear to be com- 
mon in greater or leſs proportion, to all; ſome abounding more 
with one, and others with another, | 

2. The ſeveral principles ate in many caſes intimately combined; 
ſo as to be extracted together from the ſubject, by thoſe diſſolvents, 
in which ſome of them, ſeparately, could not be diffolved. Hence 
watery infuſions, and ſpirituous tinctures of a plant contain, re- 
ſpectively, more than water or ſpirit is the proper diſſolvent of. 
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Elements of Pharmacy. Part I. 

3. After a plant has been ſufficiently infuſed in water, all that 
ſpirit extracts from the reſiduum may be looked upon as conſiſting 
wholly of ſuch matter as directly belongs to the action of ſpirit. 
And contrariwiſe, when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water extracts 
afterwards may be looked upon as conſiſting only of that matter of 
which water is the direct diſſolvent. | 

4. If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all the principles we have 
been ſpeaking of, be boiled in water; the eſſential oil, whether fluid 
or concrete, and the camphor, and volatile eſſential ſalt, will gra- 
dually exhale with the ſteam of the water, and may be collected b 
3 the ſteam in proper veſſels placed beyond the action of the 
heat. The other principles not being volatile in this degree of 
heat, remain behind: the groſs oil and ſebaceous matter float on 
the top; the gummy and ſaline ſubſtance, and a part of the reſin, 
are diſſolved by the water, and may be obtained in a ſolid form b 
ſtraining the liquor, and expoſing it to a gentle heat till the water 
has exhaled. The reſt of the reſin, ſtill retained by the ſubject, 
may be extracted by ſpirit of wine, and ſeparated in its proper form, 
by exhaling the ſpirit. On theſe foundations, molt of the ſubſtances 
contained in vegetables may be extracted, and obtained in a pure 
Rate, however they may be compounded together in the ſubject. 

Sometimes one or more of the principles is found naturally 
diſengaged from the others, lying in diſtinct receptacles within the 
ſubject, or extravaſated and accumulated on the ſurface. Thus, in 
the dried roots of angelica, cut longitudinally, the microſcope diſ- 
covers veins of reſin. In the flower- cups of hypericum, and the 
leaves of the orange-tree, tranſparent points are diſtinguiſhed by the 
naked eye, which on the firſt view ſeem to be holes, but on a cloſer 
examination are found to be little veſicles filled with eſſential oil. 
In the bark of the fir, pine, larch, and ſome other trees, the oily 
receptacles are extremely numerous, and ſo copiouſly ſupplied with 
the oily and refinous fluid, that they frequently burſt, eſpecially 
in the warm climates, and diſcharge their contents in great quan— 
tities. The acacia tree in Egypt, and the plum and cherry among 
ourſelves, yield almoſt pure gummy exudations. From a ſpecies 
of aſh is ſecreted the ſaline ſweet ſubſtance manna; and the only 
kind of ſugar which the ancients were acquainted with, appears 
to have been a natural exudation from the cane. 

6. The foregoing principles are, ſo far as is known, all that 
naturally exiſt in vegetables; and all that art can extract from 
them, without ſuch operations as change their nature, and deſtroy 
their original qualities. In one or more of theſe principles, the 
colour, ſmell, taſte, and medicinal virtues of the ſubjeR, are almoſt 
always found concentrated, 

7. In ſome vegetables, the whole medicinal activity reſides in 


one principle. Thus, in ſweet almonds, the only medicinal prin- 


ciple 
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ciple is 2 groſs oil; in horſe-radiſh root, an eſſential oil; in jalap 
root, a reſin; in marſhmallow- root, a gum; in the leaves of ſorrel, 
a ſaline acid ſubſtance. | 

8. Others have one kind of virtue reſiding in one principle, and 
another in another. Thus Peruvian bark has an aſtringent reſin, 
and a bitter gum; wormwood, a fſtrong-flavoured eſſential oil, 
and a bitter gum-reſin. 

9. The groſs inſipid oils and ſebaceous matters, the ſimple inſipid 
gums, and the ſweet and acid ſaline ſubſtances, appear to nearly 
agree, reſpectively among themſelves, in their medicinal qualities, 
as well as in their pharmaceutic properties. 

10. But eſſential oils, reſins, and gum-refins, differ greatly in 
different ſubjects. As eſſential oils are univerſally the principle of 
odour in vegetables, it is obvious that they muſt differ in this reſpect 
as much as the ſubjects from which they are obtained. Reſins fre- 
quently partake of the oil, and conſequently of the differences 
depending thereon; with this further diverſity, that the groſs re- 
ſinous part often contains other powers than thoſe which reſide in 
oils. Thus from wormwood a reſin may be prepared, containing 
not only the ſtrong ſmell and flavour, but likewiſe the whole bitter 
neſs of the herb; which laſt quality the oil is entirely free from. 
The bitter, aſtringent, purgative, and emetic virtues of vegeta- 
bles reſide generally in different ſorts of reſinous matter, either 
pure, or blended with gummy and faline parts; of which kind of 
combinations there are many ſo intimate, that the compo- 
nent parts can ſcarcely be ſeparated from one another, the whole 
compound diſſolving almoſt equally in aqueous and ſpirituous 
mente, - 

II. There are ſome ſubſtances alſo, which, from their being 
totally diſſoluble in water, and not at all in ſpirit, may bejudged to 
be mere gums; but which, nevertheleſs, poſſeſs virtues never to be 
found in the ſimple gums. Such are the aſtringent gum called 
acacia, and the purgative gum extracted from aloes. | 

12. It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain certain ſubtile principles 
or preſiding ſpirits, different in different plants, of too great te- 
nuity to be collected in their pure ſtate, and of which oils, gums, 
and reſins are only the matrices or vehicles. This enquiry is foreign 
to the purpoſes of pharmacy, which is concerned only about groſſer 
and more ſenſible objects. When we obtain from an odoriferous 
plant an eſſential oil, containing in a ſmali compaſs the whole fra- 
grance of a large quantity of the ſubject, our intentions are equally: 
anſwered, whether the ſubſtance of the oil be the direct odorous 
matter, or whether it has diffuſed through it a fragrant principle 
more ſubtile than itſelf. And when this oil, in long keeping, loſes 
its odour, and becomes a reſin, it is equal, in regard to the preſent 
conſiderations, whether the effect happens from the avolation of a 


8 ſubtile 
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ſubtile principle, or from a change produced in the ſubſtance of the 
oil itſelf, Os,» 


Ser. . 


Animals. 


N animal bodies we find certain ſubſtances, which have a great 
reſemblance, in their general properties, to thoſe of the vege- 
table kingdom. | | | 

Animal oils and fats, like the groſs oils of vegetables, are not, of 
themſelves, diſfoluble either in water or vinous ſpirits; but they 
may be united with water by the intervention of gum or muciJage ; 
and moſt them may be changed into ſoap, and thus rendered 
miſcible with ſpirit, as well as water, by fixt alkaline ſalts, 

The odorous matter of ſome odoriferous animal ſubſtances, as 


muſk, civet, caſtor, is, like eſſential oils, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, 


and volatile in the heat of boiling water, Cartheuſer relates, that 
from caſtor an actual eſſential oil has been obtained, in very ſmall 
quantity, but of an exceedingly ſtrong diffufive ſmell. 

The veſicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe parts of ſundry 


animal ſubſtances, in which their peculiar taſtes reſide, are diſſolved 


by rectified ſpirit, and ſeem to have ſome analogy with reſins and 
gummy reſins. | ES 


The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of vegetables, 


diſſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in oils: like gums alſo, it 


renders oils and fats miſcible with water into a milky liquor. 
Some inſects, particularly the ant, are found to contain an acid 


Juice, which approaches nearly to the nature of vegetable acids. 


There are howeyer ſundry animal juices, which differ greatly, 
even in thele general kinds of properties, from the correſponding 
ones of vegetables. Thus animal ſerum, which appears analogous 
to vegetable gummy juices, has this remarkable difference, that 
though it mingles uniformly with cold or warm water, yet, on con- 
ſiderably heating the mixture, the animal matter ſeparates from the 
watery fluid, and concretes into a ſolid maſs. Some have been 
apprehenſive, that the heat of the body, in ſome diſtempers, might 


riſe to ſuch a degree, as to produce this dangerous or mortal con- 


cretion of the ſerous humours : but the heat requiſite for this effect 
is greater than the human body appears capable of ſuſtaining ; being 
nearly about the middle point between the greateſt human heat 
commonly obſerved and that of boiling water. 


Tx ſoft and fluid parts of animals are ſtrongly diſpoſed to run 


into putrefaction: they putrefy much fooner than vegetable matters, 
| , 


aud when corrupted, prove more offenſive, 
Ce: This 
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This proceſs takes place, in ſome degree, in the bodies of living 
2nimals; as often as the juices ſtagnate Jong, or are prevented, by 
an obſtruction of the natural emunctories, from throwing off their 


more volatile and corruptible parts. 


The doarine of putrefaction, both in living and in dead animals, 


has lately received great light from the curious and intereſting ex- 
periments and obſervations of Dr. Pringle. He obſerves, that if 
the corruption is great and ſudden, a fever or a flux enſue; but 


that, if the accumulation of corrupted matter is ſo flow, that the 
body becomes habituated to the putreſation, a ſcurvy prevails. 


Hence the frequency of this laſt diſtemper, in long voyages, on 
board unventilated ſhips, from corrupted air and prov:fions; in 
marſhy countries, from fimilar cauſes; and in a leſſer degree, in 


all northern climates, in moiſt ſituations, from a want of due 


perſpiration. | 

During putrefaction, a quantity of air is generated; all the hy- 
mours become gradually thinner, and the hbrous parts more lax and 
tender. Hence the tympany, which ſucceeds the corruption of any 
of the viſcera, or the imprudent ſuppreſſion of dyſenteries by aſtrin- 
gents; and the weakneſs and laxity of the veſſels obſervable in 
{curvies, &c. : 


The craſſamentum of human blood changes by putrefaction in- 


to a dark livid-coloured liquor; a few drops of which tinge the 
jerum of a tawny hue; like that of the ichor of ſores and dyſenteric 
fluxes, and o! the white of the eye, the ſaliva, the ſerum of blood 
drawn from a vein, and that which oozes from a bliſter, in deep 
ſcurvies, and in the advanced ſtate of malignant fevers. 

The purrid craſſamentum changes a large quantity of recent 
urine to a flame-coloured water, ſo common in fevers and in the 
ſcurvy. This mixture, after ſtanding an hour or two, gathers a 
cloud, reſembling what is ſeen in the crude water of acute diſtem- 
pers; with ſome oily matter on the ſurface, like the ſcum which 
floats on ſcorbutic urine. | 

The ſerum of blood depoſits, in putrefaction, a ſediment re- 
ſembling well-digeſteq pus, and changes to a faint olive green. 
A ſerum; ſo far putrefied as to become green, is perhaps never to 
be ſeen in the veſſels of living animals: but in dead bodies this ſerum 
15 to be diſtinguiſhed by the green colour which the fleſh acquires in 
corrupting, In falted meats, this is commonly aſcribed to the 


brine, but erroneouſly; for that has no power of giving this colour, 


but only of qualifying the taſte, and in ſome degree the ill effects 


of corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers, and other ſores, where the . 
ſerum is left to ſtagnate long, the matter is likewiſe found of this 


colour, and is then always acrimonious. 


— 
* 


The putrefaction of animal ſubſtances is prevented or retarded by 
all ſaline matters, even by the fixt and volatile alkaline falts, which 
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have generally been ſuppoſed to produce a contrary effet. Of all 


the ſalts that have been made trial of, ſea ſalt ſeems to reſiſt putre- 


faction the leaſt: in ſmall quantities, it even accelerates the proceſs. 
'The vegetable bitters, as chamomile flowers, are much ſtronger 


antifeptics not only preſerving fleſh long uncorrupted, but likewiſe 


ſomewhat correcting it when putrid: the mineral acids have this 
laſt effect in a more remarkable degree. Vinous ſpirits, aromatic and 
warm ſubſtances, moſt of the diaphoretic drugs, and the acrid 


plants falſely called alkaleſcent, as ſcurvygraſs and horſe-radiſh, are 


alſo found to reſiſt putrefaction; and ſome of the abſorbent earths, 
as chalk, to promote it. 

It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding the ſtrong tendency of 
animal matters to putrefaction, yet broths made from them with 
the admixture of vegetables, inftead of putrefying, turn ſour. 

r. Pringle finds, that when animal fleſh in ſubſtance is beaten up 
wich bread, or other farinaceous vegetables, and a proper quantity 
of water, into the conſiſtence of a pap, this mixture likewiſe, kept 
in a heat equal to that of the human body, grows in a little time 
ſour ; whilſt the vegetable matters, without the fleſh, ſuffer no ſuch 


change. See the Appendix to his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of 
the Army, 


ANIMAL ſubſtances, burnt in the open air, are reſolved, like 
vegetables, into foot and aſhes; but with this difference, that no 
fixt alkaline ſalt can be obtained from the aſhes, and that no acid 
vapour accompanies the ſmoke. They emit, during the burning, 


a fetid ſmell, of a pecular kind, by which animal ſubſtances may 


be diſtinguiſhed at once from all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom. 


In cloſe veſſels, they give over, after the watery moiſture, a vola- 
tile alkaline ſalt, which either concretes into a ſolid form, or diſ- 


ſolves in the water, and thus compoſes what is called ſpirit; to- 


gether with an empyreumatic oil, of a more fetid kind than the oils 
of vegetables; without the leaſt footſtep of acid throughout the 
whole proceſs. A black coal remains, which, in the open air, burns 


into white aſhes void of ſaline matter. 


It was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that ſome few vegeta- 
bles, in this reſolution of them by fire, diſcover ſome agreement, 
in their matter, with bodies of the animal kingdom, yielding a 
volatile alkaline ſalt in conſiderable quantity, with little or nothing 


of the acid or fixt alkali, which the generality of vegetables afford. 


In animal ſubſtances alſo there are ſome exceptions to the general 
analyſis : from animal fats, inſtead of a volatile alkali, an acid liquor 
is obtained, and their empyreumatic oil wants the peculiar offenſive- 


neſs of the other animal oils. 


er 
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SiG: mL. 
Minerals. 
Oils and Bitumens. 


N the mineral kingdom is found a fluid oil, called naphtha or 
petroleum, floating on the ſuriace of waters, or iiluing fiom 
cief:'s of rocks, particularly in the eaſtern countries, of a ſtrong 
ſmell very different from that of vegetable or anima! ls, Iimpid 
almoſt as water, highly inflan mable, not ſoluble in-{; irit of wine, 
and more averſe to union with water than any other oils. 

There are different forts of theſe mineral oils, more or lets ting- 
ed, of a more or leſs agreeable, and a ſtronger or weaker ſmell. By 
the admixture of concentrated acids, which raiſe no great heat or 
conflict with them, they become thick, and at length conſiſtent; 
and in theſe ſtates are called bitumens. 

Theſe thickened or concreted oils, liks the correſponding pro- 
ducts of the vegetable kingdom, are pe ſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, but much more difficultly, more ſparingly, and for the moſt 
part only partially: they Iliquefy by heat, ne require the heat to 
be conſiderably ſtronger Ina proper degree of heat, they give out 
a fluid oil, greatly retembling che native petrolea; a ſmall quantity 
of a black coaly matter remaining behind. Their ſmells are vari- 
ous; but all of them, either in their natural ſtate, or when meited, 
or ſet on fire, yield a peculiar kind of Rong ſcent, called, from 
them, bituminous. 


Earths, 


IN treating of vegetables and animals, we forbore to ſpeak of 
their earthy matrers, that the diſtinguiſhing characters of the ſeveral 
claſſes of earthy bodies might be the caſier apprehended, by having 
them placed here in one ſy \noptical view: the little ipropricty; of 
Joining the vegetable and animal earths to the miner] mult be over- 
looked for the fake of that adv- :ntage. Under the mineral earths 
are included ſtones, theſe being no other than earths in an indu— 
rated ſtate.— The different kinds of theſe bodies hitherto taken 
notice of, are the following. 


i Farths ſoluble in the nitrous, marine, and vegetable acids, but not 
ct all or exceeding ſparingly in the vitriolic acid. Mben previouſly 
diſſalved in other acids, they are precipitated by the addition of this 
laſt, which thus unites with them into inſipid, or nearly infipid con- 
cretes, not diſſoluble in any liquor. Ot ih.- Kind are, 
i. The mineral calcareous earth: diſtinguiſhed by rts being cone 
vertible, in a flrong fire without addition, into an act imonious cal 
called quicklime. This earth occurs in a variety of forms in the mt 
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neral kingdom. The fine ſoft chalk, the coarſer limeſtones, the 
hard marbles, the tranſparent ſpars, the earthy matter contained in 
waters, and which, ſeparating from them, incruſtates the ſides of 
caverns or hangs in icicles from the top, receiving from its dif- 
ferent appearances different appellations; how ſtrongly ſoever ſome 
of theſe bodies have been recommended for particular medicinal 
purpoſes; are at bottom no other than different forms of this calca- 
reous earth, ſimple pulverization depriving them of the ſuperficial 
characters by which they are diſtinguiſhed in the maſs. Moſt of 
them contain generally a greater or leſs admixture of ſome of the 
indiſſoluble kinds of earth; which, however, affects their medi- 
cinal qualities no otherwiſe, than by the addition which it makes to 
their bulk. Chalk appears to be one of the pureſt, and is therefore 
in general preſerred. Thex all burn into a ſtrong quicklime: in 
this ſtate, a part of them diſſolves in water, which thus becomes 
impregnated with the aſtringent and lithontriptic powers that have 


been erroneouſly aſcribed to ſome of the earths in their natural 
ſtate. | | | : 


2. The animal calcareous earth: burning into quicklime, like the 


mineral. Of this kind are oyſter ſhells, and all the marine ſhells 
that have been examined: though with ſome variation in the 
ſtrength of the quicklime produced from them. — 

3. The earth of bones and horns: ot of all burning into quick- 
lime. This kind of earth is more difficult of ſolution in acids than 
either of the preceding. It is accompanied in the ſubject with a 
quantity of gelatinous matter, which may be ſeparated by long 
boiling in water, and more perfectly by burning in the open air: 
the earth may be extracted alſo from the bone or horn, though dif- 
' ficultly, by means of acids; whereas vegetables, and the ſoft parts 

of animals, yield their pure earth by burning only. 


II. Earths ſoluble with caſe in the vitriolic as well as other acids ; and 
pielding, in all their combinations therewith, ſaline concretes ſoluble 
in Water, | — 

1. Magneſia alba: compoſing with the vitriolic acid a bitter pur- 
gative liquor. This earth has not yet been found naturally in a pure 
ſtate. It is obtained from the purging mineral waters and their ſalts, 
from the bitter liquor, which remains after the cryſtallization of ſea 
ſalt from ſea water, and from the fluid which remains uncryſtallized 


in the purification of ſome ſorts of rough nitre. The aſhes of ve- 


getables appear to be nearly the ſame kind of earth. 

2. Aluminous earth: compoſing with the vitriolic acid a very aflrin- 
gent liquor. This earth alſo has not been found naturally pure. It 
is obtained from alum, which is no other than a combination of 
it with the vitriolic acid : it may likewiſe be extracted, by ſtrong 
boiling in that acid, from clays and boles. 


. 
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III. Earths which by digeſtion in acids, either in the cold or in a mo- 
derate warmt, are not at all diſſolved. : 
I. Argillaceous earth : becoming hard, or acquiring an additional 
hardneſs in the fire. Of this kind of earth there are ſeveral varieties, 
differing in ſome particular properties: as the purer clays, Which 


when moiſtened with water form a very viſcous maſs, difficult] 


diffuſible through a large quantity of the fluid, and ſlowly ſubſid- 
ing from it: boles, leſs viſcous, more readily miſcible with water, 
and more readily ſubſiding: and ochres, which have little or no- 
thing of the viſcoſity of the two foregoing, and are commonly 
impregnated with a yellow or red ferugineous calx. | 

2. Cryſtalline earth: naturally hard, ſo as to ſtrike ſparks with 
fleel : becoming friable in a /lrong fire. Of this kind are flints, cry- 
ſtals, &c. which appear to conſiſt of one and the ſame earth, dif- 
fering in the purity, hardneſs, and tranſparency of the maſs, 

3. Gypſeous earth : reducible by a gentle heat into a ſoft powder, 
which unites with water into a maſs, ſomewhat viſcous and tenacious 
while moiſt, but quickly drying and becoming hard. A greater beat 
deprives the powder ef this property, without occaſioning any other 
alteration, Such are the tranſparent ſelenitæ; the fibrous flon 
maſſes improperly called Engliſh talc ; and the granulated gypſa or 
plaſter of Paris ſtones. Though theſe bodies, however, have been 
ccmmonly looked upon as mere earths, of a diſtinct kind from the 
reſt, tney appear, both from analytical and ſynthetical experiments, 
to be no other than combinations of the minera] calcareous earth 
with vitriolic acid. See the characters of the earths of the firit 
claſs. | 
4. Talky earth : ſcarcely alterable by a vehement fire. The maſſes 
of this earth are generally of a fibrous or leafy texture; more or 
Jeſs pellacid, bright or glittering ; ſmooth and unQuous to the 
touch; too flexible and elaſtic to be eaſily pulverized ; ſoft, ſo as 
to be cut with a knife. In theſe reſpects ſome of the gypſcous 
earths greatly reſemble them, but the difference is readily diſco- 
vered by fire; a weak heat reducing the gypſeous to powder, while 
the ſtrongeſt makes no other alteration in the talky, than ſome- 
what diminiſhing their flexibility, brightneſs, and unctuoſity. 


Metals. | 


Or metals, the next diviſion of mineral bodies, the moſt obvi- 
ous characters are, their peculiar bright aſpect, perfect opacity, 
and great weight: the lighteſt of them is ſix, and the heavieſt. 
upwards of nineteen times heavier than an equal bulk of water. 

They all melt in the fire; except platina, a metallic body, which 
has not been applied to any medical uſe, and which 1s therefore 


excluded from this general view of medicinal ſubjects. 
— C 4 Gold 
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Gold and ſilver, how long ſoever they are continued in fuſion 
remain unchanged and undiminiſhed. The others, if air is admit: 
ted to them, are gradually converted, with different degrees of 
facility, into a powdery or friable ſubſtance, called calx, deſtitute of 
the metallic aſpect, and much lighter, in proportion to its bulk, 
than the metal itſelf. This change in their obvious properties is 
generally accompanied with a notable alteration in their medicinal 
virtues: thus quickſilver, which taken into the body in its crude 
ſtate and undivided, ſeem inactive; when calcined by fire proves, 
even in (mall doſes, a ſtrong emetic and cathartic, and in ſmaller 
ones, a powerful alterative in chronical diſorders; while regulus of 
antimony, on the contrary, is changed, by the ſame treatment, 
from a high degree of virulence to a ſtate of inactivity. 

Calces of mercury and arſenic exhale in a heat below ignition : 
thoſe of lead and biſmuth, in a red or low white heat, run into a 
tranſparent glaſs: the others are not at all vitreſcible, or not with- 
out extreme vehemence of fire. Both the calces and glaſſes reco- 
ver their metallic form and qualities again, by the ſkilful addition of 
any kind of inflammable ſubſtance that does not contain a mineral 
acid. 

All metallic bodies diſſolve in acids; ſome only in particular 
acids, as ſilver and lead in the nittous; ſome only in compoſitions 
of acids, as gold in a mixture of the nitrous and marine; and 
others, as iron and zinc, in all acids. Some likewiſe diſſolve in 
alkaline liquors, as copper; and others, as lead, in expreſſed oils. 
Fuſed with a compoſition of ſulphur and fixt alkaline falt, they are 
all, except zinc, made ſoluble in water | 

All metallic ſubſtances, diſſolved in ſaline liquors, have powerful 
effects in the human body, though many of them appear in their 
pure ſtate to be inactive. Their activity i is generally in proportion 
to the quantity of acid combined with them: Thus lead, which in 
its crude form has no ſenſtble effect, when united with a fmall por- 
tion of vegetable acid into ceruſs, diſcovers a low degree of the 
ſtyptie and malignant quality, which it ſo ſtrongly exerts when 
blended, with a larger quantity of the ſame acid, into what is 
called ſaccharum ſatur ni: and thus mercury, with a certain quan- 

ity of the marine acid, forms the violent corrofive ſublimate, 


which by diminiſhing the proportion of acid becomes the mild 
medicine called nercurius ducts, | 


Acids. 


THe mineral acids are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the con- 
cretes from which they have been principally extracted ; the vi- 
zriolic from vitriol, the nitrous from nitre or ſaltpeter, and the 
narine from common fea ſalt. They are all highly corroſive, in- 
for.uch as not to be lafely touched, unleſs largely diluted with 


water, 
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water, or united with ſuch ſubſtances as obtund or ſuppreſs their 
acidity. Mixed haſtily with vinous ſpirits, they raiſe a violent 
ebullition and heat, accompanied with a copious diſcharge of 
noxious fumes: a part of the acid unites intimately with the vinous 
ſpirit into a new compound, void of acidity, called duleified ſpirit. 

It is obſervable, that the marine acid is much leſs diſpoſed to this 
union with ſpirit. of wine, than either of the other two: neverthes 
leſs, many of the compound falts reſulting from the combination 
of earthy and metallic bodies with this acid, are ſoluble in that 
ſpifit, while thoſe with the other acids are not, All theſe acids 
efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline ſalts, both fixt and volatile, and 
form with them neutral ſalts, that is, ſuch as diſcover no marks 
either of an acid or alkaline quality. | 

The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the form of a thin 
liquor, the acid part being blended with a large proportion of wa- 
ter, without which it would be diffuſed into an incoercible vapour: 
the vitriolic ſtands in need of ſo much leſs water for its condenſation 
as to aſſume commonly an oily conſiſtence (whence it is called oil 
of vitriol) and in ſome circumſtances even a ſolid one. Alkaline 
ſalts, and the ſoluble earths and metals, abſorb from the acid liquors 
only the pure acid part; fo that the walk may now be evaporated 
by heat, and the compound falt left in a dry form. 

We have already taken notice of two kinds of alkaline ſalt, the 
volatile alkali of animals, and the fixt alkali of vegetables. In the 
minera] kingdom, another ſpecies of fixt alkali, different in ſeveral 
reſpects from the vegetable, is found ſpmetimes in a detached fate, 
but more plentifully in combination with the marine acid, with 
which it compoſes ſea ſalt. From the coalition of the different 
acids with theſe three alkalies, and with the ſeveral folubl- earths 
and metallic bodies, reſult a variety of ſaline compounds, the prin- 
cipal of which will be particularized in the ſequel o of this work. 

The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated iquid ſtaie, is q uch more 
ponderous than the other two, emits no vifible vapours in the 
heat of the atmoſphere, but imbibes moiſture theret: om, and in- 
creaſes in its weight: the nitrous and marine emit copious corroſive 
fumes, the nitrous yellowiſh red, and the marine white ones, If 
bottles contaitit®'g the three acids are ftopt with cork, the cork is 
found in a little time tinged black by the vitrioli-, corroded into a 


yellow ſubſtance by the nitrous, and into a whitith one by the 
marine. 


IT is above laid down as a character of one cf the clafles of 
earths, that the vitriolic acid precipitates them when they are pre- 
viouſly diſſolved in any other acid: it is obvious, that on the ſame 
principle this particular acid may be cit ſtinguitned from all others. 
This character ſerves not only for the acid in its pure ſtate, but like- 
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wiſe for all its combinations that are ſoluble in water: if a ſolution 
of any compound falt, whoſe acid is the vitriolic, be added to a 
ſolution of chalk in any other acid, the vitriolic acid will part from 
the ſubſtance it was before combined with, and join itſelf to the 
chalk, forming therewith a compound, which being no longer diſ- 
ſoluble i in the liquor, renders the whole milky for a time, and then 
gradually ſubſlides. 

This acid may be Ciftinguiſhed RY in-compound falts, by ano- 
ther criterion not leis ftrongly marked: if any ſalt containing it be 
mixed with powdered charcoal, and the mixture expoſed, in a cloſe 
veſſel, to a moderately ſtrong fre, the acid will unite with the 
directly inflammable part of the charcoal, and compoſe therewith 
a genuine ſulphur. Common brimſtone is no other than a com- 
bination of the vitriolic acid with a ſmall proportion of inflammable 
matter. With any kind of inflammable matter that is not volatile 
in cloſe veſſels, as the coal of vegetables, of animals, or of bitu- 
mens, this acid compoſes always the ſame identical fulphur, 

The nitrous acid alſo, whatever kind of body it be combined 
with, is both diſtinguiſhed, and extricated therefrom, by means of 
any inflammable ſubſtance brought to a ſtate of ignition: if the 
ſubject be mixed with a little powdered charcoal, and made red- 
hor, a deflagration or fulmination enſues, that is, a bright flame 
with a hiſſing noiſe, and the inflammable matter and the acid being 
thus conſumed or diſſipated together, there remains only the ſub- 
tance that was before combined with the acid, and the ſmall quan- 
tity of aſhes afforded by the coal. 

This properiy of the nitrous acid, deflagrating with inflammable 
ſubſtances, and that of the vitriolic of forming ſulphur with them, 
ſerve not only as criteria of the reſpective ab ids in their various 
forms and diſguiſes, but likewiſe for diſcovering inflammable matter 
in 20m when its quantity is too ſmall to be ſenſible on other 
trials. 

If a ſixt alkaline ſalt be united with a vegetable acid, as that of 
vinegar, into a neutral ſalt; on adding to this compound ſome 
marine acid, the acetous acid will be diſengaged, ſo as to exhale 
totally in a moderate heat, leaving the marine in poſſeſſion of the 
alkali: the addition of the nitrous will in like manner diſpoſſeſs the 
marine, which now ariſes in its proper white fumes, though with- 
out ſuch an addition it could not be extricated from the alkali by 
any degree of heat: on the addition of the vitriolic acid, the ni- 
trous gives way in its turn, exhaling in red fumes, and leaving only 
the vitriolic acid and the alkali united together. 

Again, if any metallic body be giſſoſved in an acid, the ad- 
dition of any earthy body that is diſſoluble in that acid will pre- 
cipitate the meta] : a volatile alkaline ſalt will in like manner 


Prectp! tate the earth; and a fixt alkali will diſlodge the volatile; 
which 


Nr 
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which laſt being readily exhalable by heat, the remaining falt will 
be the ſame as if the acid and fixt alkali had been joined together at 
firſt, without the intervention of any of the other bodies. 


Tux power in bodies, on which theſe various tranſpoſitions and' 
combinations depend, is called by the chemiſts AFFINITY 3 A 
term, like the Newtonian attra&iqn, deſigned to expreſs, not the 
cauſe, but the effect. When an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a meta} 
to unite with an alkali, they ſay it has a greater affinity to the alkalt 
tban to the metal: and when, converſely, they ſay it has a greater 
affinity to fixt alkalies than to thoſe of the volatile kind, they mean 
only that it will unite with the fixt in preference to the volatile, 
and that if previouſly united with a volatile alkali, it will forfake 


this for a fixt one, 


The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of a very extenſiveuſe 
in the chemical pharmacy: many of the officinal proceſſes, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter, are fourfded on it: ſeveral of the preparations 
turn out very different from what would be expected by a perſon 
unacquainted with theſe properties of bodies; and ſeveral of them, 
if, from an error in the proceſs, or other cauſes, they prove unfit 
for the uſe intended, may be rendered applicable to other purpoſes, 
by ſuch tranſpoſitions of their component parts as are pointed out 
by the knowledge of their affinities. 

I ſhall here therefore ſubjoin a table of the principal affinities ob- 
ſerved in pharmaceutical operations, formed chiefly on that of Mr, 
Geoffroy (which was publiſhed in the Memoirs of the French Aca- 
demy for the year 1718) with ſuch corrections and additions as 
later experiments have furniſhed, | 

The table is thus to be underſtood. The ſubſtance printed in 
capitals, on the top of each ſeries, has the greateſt affinity with 
that immediately under it, a leſs affinity with the next, and ſo on 
to the end of theNerics; that is, if any of the remote bodies has 
been combined with the top one, the addition of any of the inter- 
mediate bodies will diſunite them ; the intermediate body uniting - 
with the uppermoſt body of the ſeries, and throwing out the re- 
mote one. Thus in the firſt ſeries of the affinities of water, a 
fixt alkali being placed between the water and inflammable ſpirit, 
It is to be concluded, that wherever water and ſpirit are mixed to- 
gether, the addition of any fixt alkaline ſalt will abſorb the water, 
and occaſion the pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances are expreſſed in one ſeries, it is to be underſtood, that an 
one of thoſe bodies, which are neareſt to the uppermoſt, will in 
like manner diſengage from it any one of thoſe which are more 
remote. 
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Calcareous earths uncalcined : 


* 
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CHAPTER Il. 
Of the Pharmaceutical Apparatus. 


NE of the principal parts of the pharmaceutic apparatus 


conſiſts in contrivances for containing and applying fire, and 
for directing and regulating its power. Of theſe contrivances call. 
ed furnaces, there are different kinds, according to the conveniency 
of the place, and the particular purpoſes they are intended to an- 
ſwer. I ſhall here endeavour to give a general idea of the ſtructure 


of thoſe which are employed in pharmaceutical Operations, and of 


the principles on which they are built. 


Furnaces. 


THE moſt ſimple furnace is the common flove, otherwiſe called 
the furnace for OPEN FIRE. This is uſually made of an iron hoop, 
five or ſix inches deep; with a grate or ſome iron bars acroſs the 


bottom, for ſupporting the fuel. It either ſtands upon feet, ſo as 


to be moveable from place to place; or is fixt in brick-work. In 
this laſt caſe, a cavity is left under the grate, for receiving the aſhes. 
that drop through it; and an aperture or door, in the forepart of this 
aſh-pit, ſerves both for allowing the aſhes to be occaſionally raked 
out, and for admitting air to paſs up through the fuel. This fur- 
nace is deſigned for ſuch operations as require only a moderate heat; 
as infuſion, decoctiob, and the evaporation of liquids. The veſſ:1, 
containing the ſubject matter, is ſupported over the fire by a trevet. 


A deeper hoop or body, cylindrical, parallelopipedal, widening 
upwards, elliptical, or of other figures; formed of, or lined with, 
ſuch materials as are capable of ſuſtaining a ſtrong fire; with a orate 
and aſhpit beneath, as in the preceding; and communicating at 
the top with a perpendicular pipe, or chimney; makes a WIND 
FURNACE. c oO 

The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, the greater 
will be the draught of air through the furnace, and the more in- 
tenſely will the fire burn; provided the width of the chimney is 
ſufficient to allow a free paſlage to all the air, that the furnace can 
receive through the grate : for which purpole, the area of the aper= 
ture of the chimney ſhould be nearly equal to the area of the in- 
terſtices of the grate. | 

Hence, where the chimney conſiſts of moveable pipes, made to 
fit upon one another at the ends, ſo that the length can be occa- 
ſionally increaſed or diminiſhed, the vehemence of the fire will be 


increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame proportion. | 
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In furnaces whoſe chimney is fixed, the ſame. advantage may be 


Ily upon the quantity of air ſucceſſively paſſing through and 
_— burning fuel, it is obvious, that the moſt vehement 


W 6c may be ſuppreſſed or reſtrained at pleaſure, by more or leſs cloſ- 
. ing either the aſhpit door by which the air is admitted, or the chim- 
S ney by which it paſſes off; and that the fire may be more or leſs raiſ- 


ed again, by more or leſs opening thoſe paſſages. A moveable plate, 
or REGISTER, in any convenient part of the chimney, affords 


1 | commodious means of varying the width of the paſſage, and con- 
ſequently of regulating the heat. 7 


THERE are two general kinds of theſe wind furnaces ; one, 
with the chimney on the top, over the middle of the furnace; the 
other with the chimney on one fide, and the mouth clear, 

In the firſt, either the upper part of the furnace is contracted to 
ſuch an aperture, that the chimney may fit upon it; or it is covered 
with an arched dome, or with a flat plate, having a like aperture 
in the middle. As in this diſpoſition of the chimney, the inſide 
of the furnace cannot be come at from aboye; a door is made in 
the ſide, a little above the grate, for ſupplying fuel, inſpecting the 
matter in the fire, cc. e | 

For performing,FUSIONS in this furnace, the crucible, or melt- 
ing veſſel, is placed immediately among the fuel; with a ſlip 


of brick, or ſome other like ſupport, between it and the grate, to 


keep the cold air, which enters underneath, from ſtriking on its 
bottom. | Se 

When deſigned as a REVERBERATORY, that is, for diſtillation 
in long necks or coated glaſs retorts, two iron bars are placed 


out at an aperture mad for that purpoſe in the ſide. This aperture 
ſhould be made in the ſide oppoſite to that in which is the door 
above-mentioned, or at leaſt ſo remote from it, that the receiver, 
fitted on the deck of the diſtilling veſſel without the furnace, may 


throw in freſh fuel. 

The other kind of wind furnace communicates, by an aperture 
in its back part near the top, either with an upright pipe of its own, 
or with the chimney of the room; in which laſt caſe, all other 
paſſages into the chimney mult be cloſed up. Here the mouth of the 
furnace ſeryes for a door, which. may be occaſionally covered with 
a plate or tile. Of this kind is the furnace moſt commonly uſed 
for fuſion in a crucible. 


TEIs laſt conſtruction, by leaving the mouth of the furnace 
clear, affords the conveniency of letting into it a boiling or evapo- 
rating pan, a copper ſtill, an iron pot for diſtilling hariſh >rn, an 

"© iron 


procured on another principle. As the intenſity of the fire depends 


acroſs, above the fire, for ſupporting the veſſel, whoſe neck comes 


not lie in the operator's way when he wants to ſtir the fire, or 
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iron ſand pot, or other like veſſels, of ſuch a ſize, that they may be 
ſupported on the furnace by their rims, The mouth being thus 
occupied by the veſſels, a door muſt be made in the fide for ſup. 
plying and ſtirring the fuel. 

When a furnace of this kind is deſigned only for a s anD-BATH, 
it is moſt commodious to have the ſand placed on a long iron plate 
furniſhed with a ledge of freeftone or brick-work at each fide. The 
mouth of the furnace is to be cloſed covered by one end of this 
plate; and the canal, by which the furnace communicates with its 
chimney, is to be lengthened and carried along under the plate; 
the plate forming the upper fide of the canal, In this kind of ſand. 
bath, digeſtions, &c. requiring difterent degrees of heat, may be 
carried on at once; for the heat decreaſes gradually from the end 
over the furnace to the other. 

When large veſlels, as STILLs, and iron pots for diſtillin 
hartſhorn and aquafortis, are fixed in furnaces, a conſiderable part 
of the bottom of the veſſel is commonly made to reſt upon ſolid 
brickwork. | 

The large ftill, whoſe bottom is narrow in proportion to its 
height, and whoſe height when charged with liquors requires great 
part of it to be thus ſupported, expoſes but a ſmall ſurface to the 
action of the fire underneath. To make up for this diſadvantage, 
the heat, which riſes at the further end of a long narrow grate, 
is conveyed all round the ſides of the veſſel, by a ſpiral canal, 
which communicates at top with a common chimney. 

The pots for diſtilling hartſhorn and aquafortis in the large way 
have part of their great weight born up by three ſtrong pins or 
trunnions, at equal diſtances round the pot towards the middle, 
reaching into the brick-work ; fo that leſs ſupport being neceſlary 
underneath, a greater ſurface of the wide bottom lies expoſed to 
the immediate action of the fire. 


Ir a furnace, communicating with its chimney by a lateral canal, 
as in the ſand- furnace above- mentioned, be carried to a conſidera- 
ble height above the part where this canal enters it; and if it be 
filled with fuel to the top, and cloſely covered; the fuel will burn 
no higher than up to the upper ſide of the canal through which the 
air paſſes off; and in proportion as this lower part of the fuel con- 
ſumes, it will be ſupplied by that above, which falls down in its 
place. Hence 1a this furnace, called an ATHANoOR, a conſtant 
heat may be kept up for a conſiderable length of time, without at- 
tendance. | | 

The tower of the zthanor, or that part which receives the fuel, 
is commonly made to widen a little downwards, that the coals may 
fall the more freely; but not ſo much as that the part on fire at 
bottom may be too ſtrongly preſſed. A ſmall aperture is made 

. oppoſite 
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oppoſite to the eanal or flew, or a number of openings according to 
the ſize of the furnace and the degree of heat required, for ſupply= 
ing air, which is more conveniently admitted in this manner than 
through the grate, as the interſtices of the grate are in time 
choaked up by the aſhes. 8 „ 

This furnace is deſigned only for heating bodies exterior to it. 
Its canal or flew, as in the ſand- furnace already deſcribed, paſſes 
under a ſand- bath or water-bath; at the further end of which, it 
riſes perpendicularly to ſuch a height, as may occaſion à ſufficient 
draught of air through the fire. 5 

The flew may be ſo wide, as to correſpond to the whole height 
of the fire-place. A regiſter or ſliding plate, placed between the 
| flew and the furnace, enables us to increaſe or diminiſh this height, 

and conſequently the quantity of fire, at pleaſure. If the ſpace 
beneath the flew be incloſed to the ground, the heat in this cavity 
will be conſiderable enough to be applicable to ſome uſeſul purpoſes: 


Wirz regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixt ones are 
built of bricks, cemented together by ſome good loam or clay. 
Any kind of loam or clayey compolition that is of a proper degree 
of tenacity, which, when made into a paſte with water and well 
worked, does not ſtick to the fingers, and which, when thoroughly 
dried, neither cracks nor melts in a vchement fire, is fit for this 
uſe: the purer and more tenacious clays require to have their tena- 
city leſſened by an admixture of ſand, of rather of the ſame kind 
of clay burnt and groſsly powdered, "2 . 

Smaller portable furnaces are made of ſtrong iron or copper 
plates, lined to the thickneſs of an inch or more with the ſame 
kind of clayey compoſition; which, for this uſe, may be beaten 
with ſome horſedung, chopt ſtraw, or cut hair or too. 
Very commodious portable furnaces, for a buſineſs of moderate 
extent, may be formed alſo of the larger kind of the common 
black-lead melting pots; by cutting a door at the bottom of the pot 
for the aſhpit, another above this for the fire-place, and introducing 
a circular iron grate, of ſuch a ſize, that it may reſt between the 
two doors. A particular account of the method of preparing theſe 
furnaces for different uſes may be ſeen in the firſt part of the Com- 
mercium Philoſophico-technicum, lately publiſhed, 


Baths. 


Wuxkx a ſtrong degree of heat is requiſite, as in the fuſion of 
metals, &c. the veſſel containing the ſubject- matter is placed 
among the burning fuel, or immediately over it: this is called ope- 
rating in a naked fire. Where a ſmaller heat is ſufficient, and the 
veſſel employed is either of glaſs, or of the more tender kinds of 
earthen ware, the ſand-bath or water-batk is uſed, to defend the 


veſſel 


1 
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veſſel from the immediate action of the fire, and to render the 
heat leſs fluctuating. 


Both theſe baths have their particular advantages and inconveni- 


| encies. In water, the heat is equal through every part of the fluid; 


whereas in ſand, it varies in different parts of one perpendicular 
line, decreaſing from the bottom to the top. Water cannot be 


made to receive, or to tranſmit to veſſels immerſed in it, above a 


certain degree of heat, viz, that which is ſufficient to make it boil, 
and hence it ſecures effectually againit any danger of an exceſs of 
heat, in thoſe operations whereia the product would be injured by 
a heat greater than that of boiling water: but this advantage renders 
it uſeleſs for 0 which require a greater heat, and for which 
ſand or other like ſolid intermedia are neceſſarily employed. There 
is this convenience alſo in the ſand- bath, that the „ be readily 
diminiſhed or increaſed about any particular veſſel, by raiſing it 
higher out of the ſand, or ſinking it deeper; that different ſubjects 
may be expoſed to different degrees of heat from one fire; and that 
it keeps the veſſels ſteady. The ſand made choice of ſhould be a 


large coarſe- greined kind, ſeparated from the finer parts by waſhing, 
and from little little ſtones by the ſieve. 


Coating of glaſſes, Lutes. 


SOME proceſſes require to be performed with glaſs vellels 1 in 2 
naked fire. For theſe purpoſes, veſſels made of the thinneſt glaſs 
ſhould be choſen; for theſe bear the hre, without cracking, much 
better than thoſe which are thicker and in appearance ſtronger. 

All glaſſes, or other veſſels that are apt to crack in the fire, muſt 
be cautiouſly nealed, that is, heated by ſlow degrees: and when the 
proceſs is finiſhed, they ſhould be as flowly cooled, unleſs where 
the veſſel is to be broken to get out the preparation, as in ſome 
ſublimarions: in this caſe it is more adviſeable to ex :poſe the hot 
glaſs ſuddenly to the cold air, which will ſoon occaſion it to crack, 
than to endanger throwing down tae ſublimed matter among the 
feces by a blow. 


As a-defence from the violence of the fire, and to prevent the 


contact »f cold air on ſupplying freſh fuel, &c. the glaſs is to be 


coated over, to the thickneſs of about half a crown, with Wind ſor 
loam ſoftened with water into a proper conſiſtence and beaten up 
with fome horſcdung, or with the other clayey compoſitions above- 
mentioned, 


Theſe compoſitions ſerve alſo as a lute, for ſecuring the junQure: 


of the veſſels in the diſtillation of the volatile ſalts and ſpirits of 


animels: ſor the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, the matter may be moiſten- 
ed with a ſolution of fixt alkaline ſalt inftezd of water. For moſt 
other purpoſes, a piece of wet bladder, or a paſte of flour and 
water, or of linſecd meal 1 is, the cake left after the expreſſion 


of 
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of oil of linſeed) are ſufficient lutes. The few ſimple lutes, hete 
deſcribed, will be found to anſwer all the purpoſes of the more 
operoſe compoſitions recommended for theſe intentions by the 


chemical writers. 


Veſſels: 


Ir would be needleſs to enter here into a particular detail of the 
pharmaceutical inſtruments ; as we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
the principal of them in the following chapter, in ſpeaking of the 
ſeveral operations to which they are reſpeQively ſubſervient. In 
this place, I ſhall only give the operator a few general cautions with 
regard to the matter of the veſſels deſigned for containing the 
ſubject. 

Metalline veſſels, except thoſe made of gold or ſilver, are cor- 
roded by acids, even by the milder ones of the vegetable king- 
dom. Copper ones are corroded alſo by alkaline liquors, and by 
ſome neutral ones, as ſolutions of ſal ammoniac: it is obſervable, 
that vegetable acids do not act upon this metal by boiling, fo 
much as by ſtanding in the cold; for even lemon juice may be 
boiled in a clean copper veſſel, without receiving from it any taſte 
or ill quality, whereas, in the cold, it ſoon diſſolves ſo much as to 
contract a pernicious taint, The tin, with which copper veilels 
are uſuaily lined, gives Jikewiſe a ſenſible impregnation to acid 
Juices; and this impregnation alſo is probably not innocent, more 
eſpecially as a quantity of lead is commonly mixed with the tin. 

The common kARTHEN veſſels are of a looſe porous texture, 
and hence are apt to imbibe a conſiderable quantity of certain 
liquids, particularly of thoſe of the ſaline kind; which ſoon diſ- 
cover their penetrating the veſſel, by ſhooting into ſaline effloreſ- 
cences on the outſide, Thoſe which ars GLAZED have their 
glazing corroded by acids; by vinegar, and the acid juices of fruits, 
as well as by the ftronger acids of the mineral kingdom. And as 
this glazing conſiſts chiefly of vitrefied lead, the impregnation, 
which it communicates to theſe liquors, is of a very dangerous 
kind : if vinegar be boiled for ſome time in a glazed earthen veſlel, 
it will yield, on being inſpiſſated, a true ſaccharum ſaturni, that is, 
a ſalt compoled of lead and the acetous acid, of which hereafter. 

The veſſels called, from their hardneſs and compactneſs, STONE 
WARE, are in good e free from the incanveniencies of the 
coarſer earthen ones. Their glazing, being a part of the clay itſelf 
ſuperficially vitrehed by means of the fumes of common "_ ap- 
pears to be proof againſt acids. 

GLass veſſels ſuffer no corroſion, and give no taint, in any of 
the pharmaceutic operations, Theſe therefore, in ſuch procciles as 


will admit their uſe, ought always to be preferred. 
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Weights. 5 


Two different kinds of weights are made uſe of in this country; 
one in the merchandize of gold and ſilver; the other for almoſt all 
goods beſides. The firſt we call Troy, the latter Averdupois 
weight. VV 
; The goldſmiths divide the Troy pound into twelve ounces ; the 
ounce into twenty pennyweights; and the penny weight into twenty- 
ſour grains. The Averdupois pound is divided into ſixteen ounces; 

and the ounce into ſixteen parts, called drams. 78 85 

The pound of the London and Edinburgh diſpenſatories (which 
is the only one made uſe of in this work) is that of the goldſmiths, 
divided in the following manner; 


The Pound C twelve Ounces. 
The Ounce J eight Drams. | 
The Dram three Scruples. 
The Scruple twenty Grains. 
The grain is equal to the goldſmiths grain. 


The medical or Troy pound is leſs than the Averdupois, but 
the ounce and the dram greater. The Troy pound contains 5760 
grains; the Averdupois 7000 grains. The Troy ounce contains 
480 grains; the Averdupois only 4372. The Troy dram 60; the 
Averdupoisdram ſomewhat more than 27. Eleven drams Averdupois 
are equal to hve drams Troy; twelve ounces Averdupois to nearly 
eleven ounces Troy; and nineteen pounds Averdupois to ſome- 
what more than twenty-three pounds Troy. 5 

Theſe differences in our weights have occaſioned great confuſion 
in the practice of pharmacy. As the druggiſts and grocers ſell by 
the Averdupois weight, the apothecaries have not in general kept any 
weights adjuſted to the Troy pound greater than two drams, uſing 
for all above Averdupois. By this means it is apparent, that in all 
compoſitions, where the ingredients are preſcribed ſome by pounds 
and others by ounces, they are taken in a wrong proportion to each 
©ther; and the ſame happens when any are directed in leſſer deno- 
minations than the ounce, as theſe ſubdiviſions, uſed by the apothe- 
caries, are made to a different ounce. The mercurial plaſter of the 
late Pharmacopceia, and the mercurial cerate of the preſent, if 
compounded by the Averdupois weight, contain about one-fixth 
leſs-quickſilver than if made, as they ought to be, by the Troy. 
This error prevailed ſo far as to be received in ſome former editions 
of the London Pharmacopceia itſelf ; but is now happily removed. 


contains 


Meaſures. 


Tux meaſures employed with us in pharmacy ate the common 
wine meaſures. - 


d” A gallon 
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A Gallon | eight Pints (libre). 
The Pint contains 5 ſixteen Ounces. 
The Ounce eight Drams. 


By a ſpoonful is underſtood in the London diſpenſatory the mea- 
ſure of half an ounce; in the Edinburgh, half an ounce weight in 
ſyrups, and three drams in diſtilled waters, 

Though the pint is called by Latin writers /ibra or pound, there 
is not any known liquor of which a pint meaſure anſwers to that 
weight. A pint of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine exceeds a 
pound by above half an ounce; a pint of water exceeds it by up- 
wards of three ounces ; and a pint of oil of vitriol weighs more 
than two pounds and a quarter. | 

A table of the weights of certain meaſures of different fluids 
may on many occaſions be uſeful, both for affiſting the operator in 
regulating their proportions in certain caſes, and for ſhewing the 
comparative gravities of the fluids themſelves. I have therefore 
drawn up ſuch a table for a pint, an ounce, and a dram meaſure of 
thoſe liquids, whoſe gravity has been determined by experiments 
that can be relied on. The wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches ; 
whence the pint contains 2853; the ounce 1423 ; and the dram Tra 
of a cubic inch. | : 


| Ounce | Dram | 
Piat weighs|meaſureſmeaſure 


| | INFLAMMABLE SPIRITS. : 5 5 5 8 
Ethereal Spirit of Wine - - - - 1 1 36/336 42 
Highly-rectified Spirit of ba — =- - -[I2 5 20] 380| 472 
Common- rectified Spirit of Wine - + 13 2 40] 400 50 
Proof Spirit:! 414 1 36 426 53 
Dulcified Spirit of Salt - - - - 14 4 48] 438] 55 
Dulcified ſpirit of Nitre - - - 5 2 40] 460 574 
5 Wines. | : | 
Burgundy - = <- - - = <= -[14 1 36| 426] 53 | 
Red Port... I Long 57 
Canar - - - - 415 6 40 475 592 


ExpRESSED Oils. - 
Ol Oi - oo - - «© os 
Linſeed Ol 67642 


Es8ENTIAL Oils. 

Oil of Turpentine 2 1 41364 452 
of. Orange Peel! | 408 | 51 | 

of Juniper Berries { 419 | 52 
D 3, 1 


Of 420 522 
8 428 | 532 


» 


weighs | weighs | 
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. | I Pint weighs 
' 1 5 
| co iy) 
79 fd 3 8 KD 
Oil of Roſemary - - - - 
of Origanum - — - 
of Caraway Seeds — - 3 
of Nutmegs — — — —— 
of Savin | — — - 2 0 
of Hyſſop b 2 — — - 
of . WT - - — - 
of Mint - 5 - 
= - of Pennyroyal = - - - 
18 of Dill Seed - - - - 
on of Fennel Secd — - - - 
of Cloves — — — - - 
of Cinnamon — — — 
of Saſtatras - - - — 
ALKALINE LIQUORS, ; 
Lixivium ſaponzrium, Pharm. Lond. — 160.0 
Spirit of Sal ammoniac 5 = 13% 1 $0 
Strong Soaphoilers ley 3 - | 17 6 24 
Lixivium tartari 13 — -| 24 © © 
| ACID LIQUORS. 
Wine Vinegar 88 - — 15 3 44 
\ Beer Vinegar - a - {15 6 56 
Glauber's Spirit of 82 1 F 
. ofiNitre - - - J 20 2 40 
Strong Oi! of Vitriol — + - 126-40 
3 | ANIMAL FLUIDS. 
= ks Urine _ — — — — | IJ $20 
4 
„  Aﬀles milk - - . Gs - {49 0:0 
S Blood — — a — — | 26-1 4 
. WATERS. 
Diſtilled water - 5 ” — |.15 180 
Rain water — - = -| 15.2 40 
Spring water — „„ I 12 
dea Water | — — = - -| 15 5 20 
QUICKSILVER, 214'5 20 
9285 


0 


Pat E. 
T Ounce Pram 
meaſure [meaſure 
weighs | weighs 
b. | & 
430 | 5+ 
432 54 
432 54 
430 542 
443 552 
443 552 
448 | 50 
448 | 56 
450 | 564 
457 | 57 
458 57 
476 592 
476 592 
503 | 63 
bans; 
480 | 60 
515 | 043 
534 | 67 
720 | 90 
3 
464 58 
476 5902 
525 652 
610 70 
860 [1075 
170 59 
475 592 
480 Co 
484 | 602 
450 | 57 
460 | 572 
402 | 58 
470 | 59 | 
805 
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"CHAPTER 1v. 
Of the Pharmaceutical Operations. 


SE 
Solution. 


OLUTION is an intimate commixture of ſolid bodies with fluids 
into one ſeemingly homogene liquor. The 1 fluid is 
called a MENSTRUUM or SOLVENT. 
The principal menſtrua made uſe of in pharmacy, are, water, 
Dinouis ſpirits, oils, acid and alkaline liquors. 


WATER is the menſtruum of all ſalts, of vegetable gums, and 4 
of animal gellies. Of ſalts, it diſſolves only a determinate quan= . 3 
tity, though of one kind of ſalt more than another; and being | 
thus SATURATED, leaves any additional quantity of the ſame 
ſalt untouched. | 

Experiments have been made for determining the quantities 
of water which different ſalts require for their diſſolution : Mr. 
Eller has given a large ſet in the Memoirs of the royal academy 


2 of ſciences of Berlin for the year 1750, from which the following 
table 1 Is extracted, 
] | | | 
Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water diſſolved 
| ar... at 
Of Refined Sugar — - - - 2 ©. © 
7 Green Vitriol — 5 5 5 1 
54 | Blue Vitriol — — — — — 29 0 : O 
0 White Vitriol - — - - - z4 0 
72 Epſom Salt - - - - 0 8 
Purified Nitre - 8 - - 40 0 
Soluble Tartar — - - = — = 0-0 
Common Salt — = — — J 
| = Sal gemmæ — — 28 = — — 3 4 0 ; 
E Sal catharticus Glauberi . $6 5M . 
0 Seignette's Salt — — - - - T0 0 
Alum - — 2 — - 23 4 0 
Sal ammoniac - — — - - 24 0 
17 Vitriolated Tartar - . f © 4: © 
57 Salt of Hartſhorn = . — 8 
58 Sugar of Lead — — „ 
59 Cream of Tartar — - - « - JE 0 0 
ng. lll oa - >» ons 
4 D 4 Though 
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Though great care appears to have been taken in making theſe ex- 
periments, it is not to be expected, that the proportions of the ſeveral 
ſalts, ſoluble in a certain quantity of water, will always be found 
exactly the ſame with thoſe above ſet down. Salts differ in their 
ſolubility, according to the degree of their purity, perfection, and 
dryneſs: the vitriols, and the artificial compound ſalts in general, 
differ remarkably in this reſpect, according as they are more or leſs 
impregnated with the acid ingredient, Thus vitriolated tartar, 
perfectly neutralized, is extremely difficult of ſolution ; the matter 
which remains in making Glauber's ſpirit of nitre (See Part III. 
Chap. viii. Sect. 6.) is no other than a vitriolated tartar, and it diſſolves 
ſo difficultly, that the operator is obliged to break the retort in order 
to get it out; but on adding more of the vitriolie acid, it diſſolves 
with eaſe. Hence many have been tempted to uſe an over- propor- 
tion of acid in this preparation, and we frequently find in the 
ſhops, under the name of vitriolated tartar, this acid ſoluble ſalt. 
The degree of heat occaſions alſo a notable difference in the quan- 
tity of ſalt taken up: in very cold weather, eight ounces of water 
will diſſolve only about one ounce of nitre; whereas, in warm 
weather, the ſame quantity will take up three ounces or more, 
To theſe circumſtances are probably owing, in great part, the re- 
markable differences in the proportional ſolubilities of ſalt, as de- 
termined by different authors: it is obſervable, that common ſalt is 
leſs affected in its ſolubility, by a variation of heat, than any 


other, water in a temperate ſtate diflolving nearly as much of it as 


very hot water; and accordingly this is the ſalt in which the 
difterent experiments agree the beſt: in the experiments of 
Hoffmann, Neumann, and Petit, the proportion of this ſalt, on a 
reduction of the numbers, comes out exactly the ſame, viz. three 
ounces of the ſalt to eight of water; Dr. Brownrigg makes the 
quantity of ſalt a little more; Dr. Grew, a dram and a ſcruple 
more; and Eller, as appears in the above table, four drams more; 
ſo that in the trial of fix different perſons, made probably in 
different circumſtances, the greateſt difference is only one-ſixth of 
the whole quantity of ſalt; whereas in ſome other ſalts there ate 
differences of twice or thrice the quantity of the ſalt, In the ex- 
periments, from which the table is drawn, the water was of the 


temperature of between 40 and 42 degrees of Fahrenheit's ther-: 


mometer ; or above freezing by about one-ſeventh of the interval 
between freezing and the human heat. 


Some falts omitted by Eller are here ſubjoined : the firſt is taken 
from Dr. Grew, and the other four from Neumann. 
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Eight ounces of water diſſolved 


EY | ; oa. dr. gr. 
of fxt alkaline Salt „ above | 8 o © 
| Sal diureticus - - - - -L ES o 
Sugar-candy, both brown and white 8 
Sugar of Milk on = * — — O 2 40 
Eflential Salt of Sorrel - . +. TS 


Though water takes up only a certain quantity of one kind of 


galt, yet when ſaturated with one, it will ſtill diſſolve ſome por- 
tion of another; and when it can bear no more of either of theſe, 


it will ſtill take up a third, without letting go any of the former. 
The principal experiments of this kind, that have been made, 
relative to pharmaceutic ſubjects, are exhibited in the followin 
table, of which the two firſt articles are from Grew, and the others 
from Eller. 


Water, 32 parts by weight 


* 


fully ſaturated with diſſolved afterwards 0 


Nitre « - - - | Sal ammoniac 10 | | 
Common Salt - - | Nitre - - = 10 | Sal ammoniac- 2 | 
Nitre - - | Fixt Alkali - - + | Common Salt- 2 | 
Common Salt - - | Nitre, near - - 2 | Fixt Alkali- 24 
Volatite Alkali - | Nitre - - - 4 | Sugar =- 2 
Sal ammoniac - - | Common Salt 22 | 
Soluble Tartar - | Nitre - - = 2 1 
Vitriolated Tartar | Fixt Alkali - - 2 = | 
Glauber's Salt - - | Nitre - - - x | Sugar - - - - T 
Epſom Salt <— | Sugar - - 6 

Borax - - + - | Fixt Alkali - - 2 | | 


In regard to the other claſs of bodies which water is a men- 
ſtruum for, viz. thoſe of the gummy and gelatinous kind, there 
is no determinate point of ſaturation : the water unites readily. 
with any proportions of them, forming with different quantities, 
liquors of different conſiſtencies. This fluid takes up likewiſe, 
when aſſiſted by trituration, the vegetable gummy reſins, as am- 
moniacum and myirh; the ſolutions of which, though IM PER 
FECT, that is, not tranſparent, but turbid, and of a milky hue, 
are nevertheleſs applicable to valuable purpoſes in medicine. It 
mingles with vinous ſpirits, with acid and alkaline liquors, not 


with oils, but imbibes ſome of the more ſubtle parts of eſſential 


oils, ſo as to become impregnated with their ſmell and taſte. 


ReCtified $PIRIT OF WINE is the menſtruum of the eſſential oils 
reſins and camphor of vegetables; of the pure diſtilled oils, and 
1 ſeveral 
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Elements of Pharmacy. Part J. 


ſeveral of the colouring and medicinal parts of n, of ſome 
mineral bituminous ſubſtances. as of ambergris; and of foaps,though 
it does not act upon the expreſſed oil and fxt alkaline ſalt, of which 
ſoap is compoſed ; whence, if ſoap contains any ſuperfluous quan- 
tity of either the oil or ſalt, it may, by means of this menſtruum, 
be excellently purified therefrom. It diſſolves, by the aſſiſtance of 
heat, volatile alkaline ſalts; and, more readily, the reutral ones, 
compoled either of fixed alkali and the acetous acid, as the ſal di- 
ureticus, or of volatile alkali and the nitrous acid, as alſo the ſalt 
of amber, &c. It mingles with water and with ET. not with 


alkaline Jixivia. 


Orrs diſſolve vegetable reſins and balſams, wax, animal fats, 
mineral bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallic ſubſtances, parti- 


cularly lead. The expreſſed oils are, for moſt of theſe bodies, more 


powerful menſtrua, than thoſe obtained by diſtillation ; as the for- 


mer are more capable of ſuſtain! ng, without injury, a ſtrong heat, 


which is, in moſt cates, neceſſary to enable them to act. It is 
ſaid, that one ounce of ſulphur will diſſolve in three ounces of 
expreſſed oil, particularly that of linſced, but requires ſix Ounces 
of eſſential oil, as that of turpentine. 


All Acips diſſolve alkaline ſalts, alkaline earths, and metallic 
ſubſtances. The different acids differ greatly in the action upon 
theſe laſt; one diſiolving only ſome particular metals; and another, 
others. 

The vegetable acids diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of Zinc, 
iron, copper, lead, and tin; and extract ſo much from the me- 
tallic part of antimony, as to become powerfully emetic : the 
diſlolve lead more readily, if the meta] is previouſly calcined by 
fire, than in its metallic ſtate. | 

i he marine acid diſſolves zinc, iron, and copper; and though 
it ſcarce acts on any other metallic ſubſtance in the common way 
of making ſolutions, it may nevertheleſs be artfully combined wY 
them all except gold: the corroſive ſublimate, and antimonial ca 
itic of the ſhops, are combinations of it with mercury and the me- 
tallic part of antimony, eftected by applying the acid, 1n the form 
of fume, to the ſubjects, at the ſame time allo ſtrongly heated. 

The nitrous acid is the common menſtruum of all metallic ſub- 
ſtances, except gold and the metallic part of antimony ; of which 
two, the proper ſolvent is a mixture of the nitrous and marine 
acids, called agua regid. 


The wirivlic acid, diluted with War, eaſily diſſolves zinc and 


iron: in its Leincentrazed ſtate, and aſſiſted by a boiling heat, it 
may be made to cortode, or impor diilulve, moſt of the other 
metals. 


i | | Al- 
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Solutron. 


| ALKALINE lixivia diſſolve oils, reſinous ſubſtances, and ſulphur. 


Their power is greatly promoted by the addition of guicklime ; in- 
ſtances of which occur in the preparation of ſoap, and in the com- 
mon cauſtic, Thus acuated, they reduce the fleſh, bones, and 
other ſolid parts of animals, into a gelatinous matter. 

Solutions made in water, and in ſpirit of wine, poſſeſs the vir- 
tues of the body diſſolved; whilſt oils generally ſheathe its activity; 
and acids and alkalies vary its quality. Hence watery and ſpiritu- 
ous liquors are the proper menſtrua of the native virtues of vege- 
table and animal matters, L 

Mot of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily effected, by pouring 


the menſtruum on the body to be diſſolved, and ſuffering them to 


ſtand together, for ſome time, expoſed to a ſuitable warmth. A 
ſtrong heat is generally requiſite to enable oils and alkaline liquors 
to perform their office: nor will acids act on ſome metallic bodies 
without its aſſiſtance. The action of waterv and ſpirituous men- 


ſtrua is likewiſe expedited by a moderate heat ; though the quan- 
tity, which they afterwards keep diſſolved, is not, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
by th:s means increaſed :. all that hear occaſions theſe to take up, 


more than they would do in a longer time in the cold, will, when 
the heat ceaſes, ſubſide again: this at leaſt is moſt commonly the 
caſe, though there may be ſome inſtances of the contrary. 

The action of acids on the bodies which they diſſolve, is gene- 
rally accompanied with heat, efferveſcence, and a copious diſ- 
charge of fumes, The fumes which ariſe during the diſſolution of 
ſome metals in the vitrioic acid, prove inſlammable: hence in the 
preparation of the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, the operator 
ought to be careful, eſpecially where the ſolution is made in a 
narrow- mouthed veſſel, leſt, by the imprudent approach of a candle 
the exhaling vapour be ſet on fire. | 

There is anocher ſpecies of ſolution, in which the moiſture of 
the air is the menſtruum. Fixt alkaline ſalts, and thoſe of the neu- 
tral kind, compoſed of alkaline ſalts and the vegetable acids, or 
of ſoluble earths and any acid except the vitriolic, and ſome me- 
tallic ſalts, on being expoſed, for ſome time, to a moiſt air, gra- 
dually attract its humidity, and, at length, become liquid. Some 
ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by the application of water in its groſſer 
form, as the butter of antimony, are eaſily liquefied by this ſlow 
action of the aereal moiſture. Inis proceſs is rermed DELIQUIA- 
TION, | E 


SE 
Extraction. 


\ HE liquors which diſſolve certain ſubſtances in their pure 
ſt ate, ſerve likewiſe to extract them from admixtures of other 


matter. Thus rectified ſpirit of wine, the menſtruum of eſſential 


2 oils 
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oils and reſins, takes up the virtues of the reſinous and oily vege- 
tables; as water does thoſe of the mucilaginous and ſaline ; the 
inactive carthy parts remaining untouched by both. Water ex. 
tracts likewiſe from many plants, ſubſtances, which by themſelves 
it has little effect upon; even eflential oils being, as we have for- 
merly obſerved, rendered ſoluble in that fluid, by the admixture of 
gummy and ſaline matter, of which all vegetables participate in a 
greater or leſs degree. Ihus many of the aromatic plants, and molt 
of the bitters and aſtringents, yield their virtues to this menſtruum, 

Extraction is performed, by MACERATING or STEEPING the 
ſubject in its appropriated menſtruum, in the cold; or DIGESTING 
or CIRCULATING them, in a moderate warmth ; or INFUSING 
the plant in the boiling liquor, and ſuffering them to ſtand in a 
covered veſſel till grown cold ; or actually BOILING them together 
for ſome time. N | 

The term digeſtion is ſometimes uſed for maceration, and in this 
caſe the proceſs is directed to be performed without heat: where this 
circumſtance is not expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of 
heat. Circulation differs from digeſtion only in this; that the ſteam, 
into which a part of the liquor is reſolved by the heat, is, by means 
of a proper diſpoſition of the veſſels, condenſed and conveyed back 


ti. & Bs od 


[ 
again upon the ſubject. Digeſtion is uſually performed in a matraſs ! 
(or bolthead, Florence flaſk, or the like; either of which may be 
converted into a circulatory veſſel, by inverting another into the t 
mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a piece of wet bladder. A r 
fingle matraſs, if its neck is very long and narrow, will anſwer the Ne 
purpoſe as effectually; the vapour cooling and condenſing before it 1 
can riſe to the top: in a veilel of this kind, even ſpirit of wine, 
one of the moſt volatile liquors we know of, may be boiled with: ; 
out any conſiderable lofs : the uſe of this inſtrument is likewiſe free \ 

from an inconvenience, which may, in ſome caſes, attend the t 
other, of the uppermoſt veſſel being burſt or thrown off. As the i 
long-necked matroiles, here recommended, are difficultly filled or \ 
emptied, and likewiſe very dear: a long glaſs pipe may be occaſi - 1 
onally luted to the ſhorter ones. | 0 

Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means proves as r 
injurious to ſpme ſubſtances, by occaſioning the menſtruum to take WW v 
up their groſſer and more ungrateful parts; as it is neceſſary for ens A 
abling it to extract the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum or log- p 
wood impart little to aqueous liquors, without a boiling heat, 
whilſt even a ſmall degree of warmth proves greatly prejudicial to t 
the fine bitter of carduus benedictus: this plant, which infufed in MW vu 
boiling, or digeſted in ſenſibly hot. water, gives out a nauſeous b 


taſte, fo offenſive to the ftomach as to promote vomiting ; yields 
to the cold element a grateful balſamic bitter, the moſt elegant 
ſtomachic of the ſhops. : . 


As 


4 Chap. 4. . Depuration. 45 


ge- As heat promotes the diſſolving power of liquids; fo cold, on 

the Bi the other hand, diminiſhes it. Hence tinctures, or extractions . 

©X- Bl made by a conſiderable heat, depoſite in cold weather a part of their 

ves contents, and thus become proportionably weaker z a circum- 

. WS tance which deſerves particular regard. 

x 

in a 

of SECT. MM 

m. | 

the Depuration. 

TW ; | | 

[ING HERE are different methods of depurating or purifying li- 

in a T quors from their feculencies, according as the liquor itſelf is 

ther more or leſs tenacious, or the feculent matter of greater or leſs 

| ravity. 

this a Thin fluids readily depoſite their more ponderous impurities, 

this upon ſtanding at reſt for ſome time, in a cool place; and may then 

e of be DECANTED, or poured off clear, by inclining the veſſel. 

am, WY GGlutinous, unctuous, or thick ſubſtances, are to be liquefied b 

eans a ſuitable heat; when the groſſer feculencies will fall to the bot- 

2ack tom; the lighter ariſing to the ſurface, to be DESPUMATED or 

traſs ſcummed of | 

y be Where the impurities are neither ſo ponderous as to ſubſide freely 

the to the bottom, nor ſo light as to ariſe readily to the ſurface; they 

4 may be. ſeparated in great meaſure by COLATURE through ſtrainers 

the of linen, woollen, or other cloth, and more perfectly by FILTR A- 

re it TION through a ſoft bibulous kind of paper made for this uſe. 

ine, The grey paper which covers pill-boxes as they come from 

viths abroad, is one of the beſt for this purpoſe : it does not eaſily break 

free when wetted, or tinge the liquor which paſſes through it, which 

the the reddiſh ſort, called blaſſom paper, frequently does. The paper 

s the is ſupported by a funnel, or piece of canvas fixed in a frame. 

2d or When the funnel is uſed, it is convenient to put ſome ſtraw or 

caſi · ſmall ſticks between the paper and its ſides, to prevent the weight 
of the liquor from preſſing the paper ſo cloſe to it, as not to allow 

es as room for the fluid to tranſude. In ſome caſes a funnel made of 

take wire is put betwixt the paper and the glaſs funnel. There is 

ren: alſo a kind of glaſs funnel, with ridges down its ſides, made on 

log- ¶ purpoſe for this uſe. 

heat, Glutinous and unuous liquors, which do not eaſily paſs through 

al to the pores of a filter or ſtrainer, are CLARIFIED, by beating them 

ed in WW up with whites of eggs, which concreting or growing hard when 

ſeous heated,and entangling the impure matter,ariſe with it to the ſurface : 

rields the mixture is to be gently boiled, till the ſcum begins to break, 

2gant when the veſſel is to be removed from the fire, the cruſt taken off, 


Decan- 


F and the liquor paſſed through a flannel bag. 
: es 
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with the impurities of the liquor, frequently ſeparate its medicinal 


accuſtomed to do) the medicine will loſe almoſt all that the pop. 


mary conſequence, the part which paſſes through firſt ought to be 


' veſſel. Theſe concretions, unleſs too haſtily formed by the ſudden 
cooling of the liquor, or diſturbed in their coaleſcence by agitation, 


the ſolution, till ſo much of the fluid has exhaled, as that the re- 


* — 
83 


pellicle at the lame time falling down through the liquor, and thus 
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Decantation, colature, and filtration, are applicable to moſt of 
the medicated liquors that ſtand in need of purification. Deſpuma- 
tion and clarification very rarely have place; ſince theſe, along 


parts. Thus, if the decoction of poppy heads, for making diaco- 
dium, be ſolicitouſly ſcummed or clarified (as ſome have been 


pies communicates, and inſtead of a mild opiate, turn out little 
other than a plain ſyrup of ſugar. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the common ſorts of filtering 
paper are apt to communicate a diſagreeable flavour: and hence in 
filtering fine bitters, or other liquors, whoſe gratefulneſs is of pri. 


kept apart for inferior purpoſes. 


EC r 
Cryſtallization. 


ATER, aſſiſted by heat, diflolves a larger proportion of 
ſaline eee than it can retain when grown cold: 
hence, on the abatement of the heat, a part of the ſalt ſeparate; 
from the menſtruum, and concretes at the ſides and bottom of the 


or other like cauſes, prove tranſparent, and of regular ——_—_ 

reſembling in appearance the natural ſprig- CRYSTALS. | 
Salts, diffolved in a large quantity of water, may in like man. 

ner be recovered from it in their cryſtalline form, by boiling down 


mainder will be too little to keep the ſalt diſſolved when grow! 
perfectiy cold. It is cuſtomary to continue the evaporation, til 
the ſalt ſhews a diſpoſition to concrete even from the hot water, 
by forming a pellicle on that part which is leaſt hot, viz. on the 
ſurface, If large, beautiful, and perfectly- figured cryſtals are requir- 
ed, this point is ſomewhat too late: for if the ſalt thus begins to 
Weg?” Ih whilſt conſiderable hot, on being removed into a cold 
place, its particles will run too haſtily and irregularly together ; the 


proving a further diſturbance to the regularity of the cryſtaliizi 
tion. 

In order to tom this proceſs i in perfection, the evaporation 
muſt be gentle, and continued no longer than till ſome drops ot 
the liquor, let fall on a cold glaſs plate, diſcover cryſtalline fila. 
ments. When this mark of ſufficient exhalation appears, the veſſe 


is to be immediately removed from the fire into a leſs warm, but 
not 
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Chap. 4. 3 Mallixation. 


not cold place, and covered with a cloth, to prevent the 


cold air, and conſequently the formation of a pellicle, 


All the alkaline falts are excluded from this operation 


47 


acceſs of 


» fixt al- 


kalies never aſſuming a cryſtalline form; and the volatile ones eſ- 


3 caping before the menſtruum exhales. Some even of the neutral 
rind, particularly thoſe, of which certain metallic bodies are 
Ws the baſis, are ſo ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, as not 
to exhibit any appearance of cryſtallization, unleſs ſome other ſub- 
(dance be added, with which the water has a greater affin 


ity. The 


table of affinity ſhews, that ſuch a ſubſtance is ſpirit of wine; by 


obtainable by any other means. 


3$ the prudent addition of which, theſe kinds of ſalts ſeparate freely 
from the menſtruum, and form large and beautiful cryYals, ſcarce 


The operator muſt be careful not to add too much of the ſpirit ; 


leſt, inſtead of a gradual and regular cryſtallization, 


cient, and in ſome too large a quantity. 


diſſolved: and hence, if a mixture of two or more be di 


the baſis 


of the ſalt be batlily precipitated in a powdery form. One-twen- 
tieth part of the weight of the liquor will in moſt caſes be a ſufi- 


Different ſalts require different quantities of water to keep them 


Tolved in 


this fluid, they Will begin to ſeparate and cryſtallize at different 


periods of the cvaporation. Upon this foundation, ſalts 


diſſolye in, ſhooting firſt into cryſtals, 


* 


Y this operation, bodies are recovered from their 


are freed, 


not only from ſuch impurities, as water is not capable of diffolv- 
ing and carrying through the pores of a filter, but likewiſe from 
admixtures of one another; that which requires moſt water to 


ſolutions, 


by means of the addition of fome other ſubſtance, with which 
eicher the menſtruum, or the bady difloived, have a greater affinity 


than they have with one another, 


Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds; one, where the ſub - 
ſtance ſuperadded unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that 
before diſſolved to be thrown down ; the other, in which it unites 
with the diſſolved body, and falls along with it to the bottom. Of 


the firtt we have an example in the precipitation of ſul 


phur from 


aikaline lixivia by the means of the acid; of the ſecond, in the pre- 
cipitation of mercury from aquafortis by fea ſalt, or its acid. 

The ſubjects of this operation, as well thoſe which are capable 
of being precipitated as thoſe which precipitate them, will readily 
appear from inſpection of the table of affinity. The manner of per- 


forming it is ſo ſimple, as not to ſtand in need cf any par 


ticular di- 
rections; 


48 Elements of Pharmacy, Part, 
rections; no more being required, than to add the precipitant by 
8 degrees, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation, 
wo When the whole of the powder has fallen, it is to be well E Dol. 
EY | CORATED, that is, waſhed in ſeveral freſh parcels of water, and 
| vs afterwards dried for uſe. 
9 | Where metals are employed as precipitants, as in the purifica. 
| _— tion of martial vitriol from copper by the addition of freſh iron, 
ny they ought to be perfectly clean and free from any ruſty or greaſy 
bl | | matter; otherwiſe they will not readily, if at all, diſſolve, and con. 
IT ſequently the precipitation will not ſucceed ; for the ſubſtance to be 
| precipitated ſeparates only by the additional one diſſolving and tak. 
| ing its place. The ſeparated powder, oftentimes, inſtead of falling 
. to the bottom, lodges upon the precipitant; from which it muſt be 
„ occaſionally ſnaken off, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious. 
— 11 Though, in this operation, the precipitated powder is generally 
. the part required for uſe, yet ſome advantage may frequently by 
0)! | made of the liquor remaining after the precipitation, Thus whe 
abit: fixt alkaline ſalt is diſſolved in water, and ſulphur, diſfolved in 
this lixivium; the addition of acids ſeparates and throws down 
the ſulphur, only in virtue of the acid uniting with, and neutra 
lizing the alkali by which the ſulphur was held diſſolved: conſe. 
quently, if the precipitation is made with the vitriolic acid, ant 
the acid gradually dropt in till the alkali is completely fatiated, 
that is, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation d 
turbidneſs, the liquor will yield, by proper evaporation and cry: 
ſtallization, a neutral falt, compoſed of the vitriolic acid and fit 
alkali, that is, vitriolated tartar. In like manner, if the preci- 
11 pitation is made with the nitrous acid, a true nitre may be re- 
aro. covered from the liquor; if with the marine, the ſalt called fp 
| Titus ſalis marini coagulatus ; and if with the acid of vinegar, thi 
fal diureticus. 
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Evaporation, 


HIS is a third method of recovering ſolid bodies from thei 
ſolutions, effected by the means of heat; which evaporatinf 

the fluid part, that is, forcing it off in ſteam, the matter which wi 
diſſolved therein is left behind in its ſolid form. tab 
This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of all thoſe ſubſtance ou 
which are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, or which will not pre 
hale by the heat requifite for the evaporation of the fluid; as t ſub 
ſolutions of fixt alkaline ſalts; of the gummy, gelatinous, and otheſſ yo 
inodorous parts of vegetables and animals in water; and of ma" of 
reũnous and odorous ſubſtances in ſpirit of wine. 10 


Wate 
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Chap. 4. Diiſtillation. 


Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant aromatic herbs 
almoſt as perfectly as rectified ſpirit of wine; but the aqueous 
infuſions are far from being equally ſuited to this proceſs, with 
thoie made in ſpirit; water carrying off the whole odour and 
flavour of the ſubject, which that lighter liquor leaves entire be- 
hind it. Thus a watery infuſion of mint loſes in evaporation the 


Che ſmell, taſte, and virtues of the herb; whilſt a tincture drawn with 
on, pure ſpirit, yields, on the ſame treatment, a thick balſamic liquid, 
aſy or ſolid gummy-reſin, extremely rich in the peculiar qualities of 


the mint. 


) be In evaporating theſe kinds of liquors, particular care muſt be 
tak. had, towards the end of the proceſs, that the heat be very gentle; 
ling otherwiſe the matter as it grows thick will burn to the veſſel, and 
t be contract a diſagreeable ſmell and taſte : this burnt flavour is called 


an empyreuma. The liquor ought to be kept ſtirring during the 


rally WW cvaporation ; otherwiſe a part of the matter concretes on the ſur- 
y be face expoſed to the air, and forms a pellicle which impedes the 
„hen farther evaporation. More particular directions for performing this 
ed u operation to the greateſt advantage, will be given hereafter in the 
Jown Wl ſecond part, 

uta. 

* S EA T. 

i : | 

iated, Diſtillation. 

on d | 

d cry N the foregoing operation, fluids are rarefied by heat into ſteam 
nd fix or vapour, which is ſuffered to exhale in the air, but which the 
preci"l bulineſs of this is to collect and preſerve. For this purpoſe the 
be te. fteam is received in proper veſſels, luted to that in which the ſub- 
ed % jet is contained, and being there cooled, condenſes into a fluid 
ar, WY form again. : 


There are two kinds of diſtillation : by the one, the more ſub- 
tile and volatile parts of liquors are elevated from the groſſer; by 
the other, liquids, incorporated with ſolid bodies, are forced out 
from them by vehemence of fire. 


- 


To the firſt belong, the diſtillation of the pure inlammable ſpi- 


Writ from vinous liquors; and of ſuch of the active parts of vege- 
om theiſg tables as are capable of being extracted by boiling water or ſpirit, 
1p0r 611; and at theſame time of ariſing along with their tteam. 

aich wall As boiling water extracts or diflolves the eſſential oils of vege- 
tables, whilſt blended with the other principles of the ſubjeQ with- 


abſtanceſt out ſaturation, but imbibes only a determinate, and that a ſmall 


| not e proportion of them in their pure ate; as theſe oils are the only 
J; as O00 ſubſtances, contained in common vegetables, which prove totally 
and otheſſ; volatile in that degree of heat; and as it is in them, that the virtues 
1 of mac of aromatics, and the peculiar odour and flavour of all plants re- 


kde; it is evident, that water may be impregnated, by diſtillation, 


W att with 
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liquor on freſh parcels of the ſubject; but that the latter cannot be 
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with the more valuable parts of many vegetables : that this impreg- 

nation is limited, the oil ariſing in this proceſs pure from thoſe parts 
of the plant which before rendered it ſoluble in water without limi- 
tation; hence greateſt part of the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled 
aqueous liquor, and according to its greater or leſs gravity, either 
finks to the bottom or ſwims on the ſurface : that conſequently 
infuſions and diſtilled waters are greatly different from one another; 
that the firſt may be rendered ftronger and ſtronger by pouring the 


in like manner improved by cohobating, or rediſtilling them from 
freſh ingredients. See Part II. Chap. v. Sect 2. 

As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diſtil with a leſs 
heat, than that in which water boils ; as rectified ſpirit of wine is 
not ſuſceptible of this degree of heat; and as this menſtruum to- 
tally diſſolves theſe oils in their pure ſtate: it follows, that ſpirit 
elevates far leſs from moſt vegetables than water; but that never- 
theleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping all that it does elevate, per- 
fectly diſſolved, may, in ſome caſes, prove as ſtrong of the ſubjeRt 
as the diſtilled water. 

The apparatus made uſe of for diſtilling ſpirits, waters and oils, 
conſiſts of a ill, or copper veſſel, for containing the ſubject, on 
which is luted a large head with a ſwan neck, The vapour ariſing 
into the head, is thence conveyed through a worm, or long ſpiral 
pipe, placed in a veſſel of cold water called a refrigeratory; and 
being there condenſed, runs down into a receiver. In the ſecond 
part of this work, we ſhall give ſome improvements in this appa- 
ratus for particular purpoſes; with directions for performing the 
ſeveral proceſſes to the greateſt advantage. 

It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are preſerved in eva- 
poration cannot ariſe in diſtillation, the liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation, properly depurated and inſpiſſated, will yield the fame 
extracts as thoſe prepared from the tincture or decoction of the ſub- 
ject made on purpoſe for that uſe; the one of theſe operations col- 
lecting only the volatile parts, and the other the more fixt; ſo that 

where one ſubject contains medicinal parts of both kinds, they may 


thus be obtained diſtinct, without one being injured by the proceſ 
which collects the other. 


T be ſubjects of the ſecond kind of diſtillation are, the groſs oil 
of vegetables and animals, the mineral acid ſpirits, and the metallic 
fluid quickſilver; which as they require a much ſtronger degree of 
heat to elevate them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain, ſo the 
likewiſe condenſe without ariſing ſo far from the action of the fire, 
The diſtillation of theſe is performed in low glaſs veſſels, calle 
from their neck being bent to one ſide, retorts: to the farther end 
of the neck a receiver is luted, which ſtanding without the ful 

nace 
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nace, the vapours ſoon condenſe in it, without the uſe of a re- 


0 frigeratory : nevertheleſs, to promote this effect, ſome are accuſtom- 
li- ed, eſpecially in warm weather, to cool the receiver, by occaſionally 
ed applying wet cloths to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in a veſſel 
er of cold water. 3 | 

tly The vapours of ſome ſubſtance are ſo ſluggiſh, or ſtrongly re- 
er? tained by a fixt matter, as ſcarce o ariſe even over the low neck of 
the the retort. Theſe are moſt commodioully diſtilled in ſtreight- neck- 
be ed carthen veſſels, called /ongnecks, laid on their ſides, ſo that the 
om vapour paſſes off laterally with little or no aſcent: a receiver is 


luted to the end of the neck without the furnace: in this manner, 


leſs the acid ſpirit of vitriol is diſtilled. The matter which remains in 
e is the retort or longneck, after the diſtillation, is vulgarly called 
to- iWcaput mortuum. | 


In theſe diſtillations, a quantity of elaſtic air is frequently 


ver- generated; which, unleſs an exit is allowed it, blows off, or 
per- burſts the receiver. The danger of this may in good meaſure be 
jet prevented, by ſlowly raiſing the fire; but more effectually, by leav- 


ing a ſmall hole in the luting, to be occaſionally opened or ſtopt 


oils, Nvith a wooden plug; or inſerting at the juncture an upright pipe 
„ on of ſuch a height, that the ſteam of the diſtilling liquor may not be 
iſing able to riſe to the top. 

ſpiral | | 

| and SECT. VII. 

>cond 

appar Sublimation, 

> the 


S all fluids are volatile by heat, and conſequently capable of 


1 eva- being ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed matters, by the 
er the foregoing proceſs; ſo various ſolid bodies are ſubjected to a ſimi- 
e ſame har treatment. Fluids are ſaid to diſtil, and ſolids to ſublime; though 
e ſub· ¶ ometimes both are obtained in one and the fame operation. If the 
s col- ubliming matter concretes into a maſs, it is commonly called a 
ſo that zblinate; if into a powdery form, flowers. | 
y ma) The principal ſubjects of this operation are, volatile alkaline 
Yrocels alts; neutral ſalts compoſed of volatile alkalies and acids, as fal 


immoniac ; the ſalt of amber, and flowers of benzoine; mercu- 
ial preparations; and ſulphur. Bodies of themſelves not volatile 


-ofs ole frequently made to ſublime by the mixture of volatile ones : 
netallehus iron is carried up by ſal ammoniac in the preparation of the 
gree res martiales. 
ſo theſſ The fumes of ſolid bodies, in cloſe veſſels, rife but little way, and 
the fire M dhere to that part of the veſſel where they concrete. Hence a 
call*WMcceiver or condenſer is leſs neceſſary here than in the preceding 
her c1peration ; a ſingle veſſel, as a matraſs, or tall vial, or the like, 
the ful peing frequently ſufficient. The moſt commodious apparatus for 
nace E 2 | the 
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tuous ſeeds and kernels. 
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Elements of Pharmacy. Part I. 


the ſublimation of particular ſubſtances, and the moſt advantageouy 
method of conducting the ſeveral proceſſes, will be delivered in the 
ſecond part. 


er. . ? 
Expreſſion, 


% 


; HE preſs is chiefly made uſe of for forcing out the juices of 


ſucculent herbs and fruits; and the inſipid oils of the unc. 

The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be previouſly well 
beat or ground; but herbs are to be only moderately bruiſed, 
The ſubſect is then included in a hair bag, and preſſed betwixt 
wooden plates, in the common ſcrew-preſs, as long as any juice 
runs from it. See Part III. Chap. ii. > 


- 


The expreſſion of oils is performed nearly in the ſame manner 


as that of juices; only here, iron plates are ſubſtituted to the 


wooden ones there made uſe of. The ſubject is well pounded, and 
included in a ſtrong canvas bag, betwixt which and the plates 0 
the preſs a hair cloth is interpoſed. | 

The infipid oils of all the unctuous ſeeds are obtained, uninjur- 


ed, by this operation, if performed without the uſe of heat, which 


though it greatly promotes the extraction of the oil, at the ſame 
time impreſſes an ungrateful flavour, and increaſes its diſpoſition to 
grow rancid, | | | 

The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances generally carry with 
them a portion of their eſſential oil: hence the ſmell and flavour 
of the expreſſed oils of nutmegs and mace. They are very rarely 
found impregnated with any of the other qualities of the ſubje: 
oil of muſtard feed, for inſtance, is as ſoft and void of acrimony, 


as that of almonds, the pungency of the muſtard remaining entir 


in the cake left after the expreſſion. 


SECT. KF 
Exficcation, 


HERE are two general methods of ex/iccating or dryin} 

moiſt bodies; in the one, their humid parts are exhaled by 
heat; in the other, they are imbibed or abſorbed by ſubſtances 
whoſe ſoft and ſpongy texture adapts them to that uſe. Bodies in- 
timately combined with, or diſſolved in a fluid, as recent vegetables 
and their juices, require the firſt: ſuch as are only ſuperficially 
mixed, as when earthy or indiſſoluable powders are ground with 
water, are commodioully ſeparated from it by the ſecond. - 
Vegetable 
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| Vegetables and their parts are uſually exſiccated by the natu- 
ral warmth of the air: the affiſtance of a gentle artificial heat 
may, nevertheleſs, in genera], be not only ſafely, but advantage- 
ouſly had recourſe to. By a moderate fire, even the more ten- 
der flowers may be dried, in a little time, without any confi- 
derable loſs, either of their odour or lively colour; which would, 
both, be greatly injured or deſtroyed, by a more ſlow exſictation 
in the air. Some plants indeed, particularly thoſe of the acrid kind, 
as horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, and arum, loſe their virtues by this 
proceſs, however carefully performed : but far the greater number 
retain them unimpaired, and oftentimes improved. ts 

The thicker vegetable Juices may be exſiccated by the heat of 
the ſun; or, where this is not ſufficient, by that of a water-bath, 
or an oven moderately warm. The thinner juices may be gently 
boiled till they begin to thicken, and then treated as the forego- 
Wing; this proceſs, termed INSPISSATION or EVAPORATION, has 
been ſpoken of already. The juices of ſome plants, as arum root, 


net 

the briony root, orris root, wild cucumbers, &c. ſeparate, upon 

and ſanding for ſome time, into a thick part, which falls to the bot- 

8 of tom; and a thin aqueous one, which ſwims above it: this laſt is 
to be poured off, and the firſt exficcated by a gentle warmth : pre- 

jur. parations of this kind have been uſually called FxcuLz ; that of 

hich the wild cucumber, to be ſpoken of in its place, is the only one 


which practice now retains. 
Indiſſoluble bodies mixed with water into a thick conſiſtence, 
may be eaſily freed from the greateſt part of it, by dropping them 


with on a chale lone, or ſome powdered chalk preſſed into a ſmooth 
wou mals, which readily imbibes their humidity. Where the quantity 
are of fluid is large, as in the edulcoration of precipitates, it may be 
ject: WW {fparated by decantation or filtration. 
ion), 
* SECT. 

Comminution. 


OMMINUTION is the bare reduction of ſolid coherent bodies 
into ſmall particles or powder. The methods of effecting this 
are various, according to the texture of the ſubject. 
Dry friable bodies, or ſuch as are brittle and not very hard, and 
mixtures of theſe with ſomewhat moiſt ones, are eaſily PULvE- 
RIZED in a mortar. 
For very light, dry ſubſtances, reſins, and the roots of a tenaci- 
dus texture, the mortar may in ſome caſes be previouſly rubbed with 
a little ſweet oil, or a few drops of oil to be occafionally added : 
this prevents the finer powder of the firſt from flying off, and 
the others from cohering under the peſtle, Camphor is moſt com- 
| | E 3 | mo diouily 
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modiouſly powdered, by rubbing it with a little rectified ſpirit 
of wine. | py 

Tough ſubſtances, as woods, the peels of oranges and lemons, 
&c. are moſt conveniently raſbed; and ſoft oily bodies, as nut- 
megs, paſſed through a grater. -— 

The comminution of the harder minerals, as calamine, cryſtal, 
flint, &c. 1s greatly facilitated by EXTINCTION ; that is, by heat- 
ing them red-hot, and quenching them in water : by repeating this 
proceſs a few times, moſt of the hard ſtones become eaſily pulver- 
able. This proceſs, however, is not to be applied to any of the 
alkaline or calcareous ſtones ; leſt, inftead of an inſipid powder, 
we produce an acrimonious calx or lime. 

Some metals, as tin, though ſtrongly cohering in their natural 
Kate, prove extremely brittle when heated, inſomuch as to be eaſil 
divided into ſmall particles by dextrous agitation. Hence the offi- 
cinal method of pulverizing tin, by melting it, and, at the inſtant 
of its beginning to return into a ſtate of ſolidity, briſkly ſhaking it 

in a wooden box. The comminution of metals, in this manner, 
is termed by the metallurgiſts GRANULATION. 

On a ſimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may be reduced 
into powder in large quantity, by diflolving them in boiling water, 
ſetting the ſolution over a moderate fire, and keeping the ſalt con- 
ſtantly ſtirring during its exſiccation, ſo as to prevent its particles, 
disjoined by the fluid, from reuniting together into larger maſles. 

Powders are reduced to a great degree of fineneſs by TRITU- 
RATING, or rubbing them, for a length of time, in a mortar. Such 
as are not diſſoluble in water, or injured by the admixture of that 
fluid, are moiſtened with it into the conliitence of a paſte, and 
LEVIGATED, or ground, on a flat ſmooth marble or iron plate; or 
where a large quantity is to be prepared at time, in mus made 
for that uſe, 

Comminution, though one of the moſt imple operations of phar- 
macy, has, in many caſes, very conſiderable effects. The re- 
ſinous purgatives, when finely triturated, are more eaſily ſoluble in 
the animal fluids, and conſequently prove more cathartic, and leſs 
irritating, than in their groſſer ſtate. Crude antimony, which, 
when reduced to a tolerably fine powder, diſcovers little medicinal 
virtue, if levigated, to a great degree of ſubtility, proves a power—- 
ful alterative in many chronical diſorders. 

By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be made to float in * 


the lighteſt fluids*, for a longer or ſhorter time, according to 
their 
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* Some attribute this effect to a diminution of the ſpecific gravity of 
= 2 i . * bd th. 
the body; and, at the ſame time, ſuppoſe the peculiar virtues of certain 


medicines, particularly mercury, to be in great meaſure owing to their 
| orayitys 
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Chap. 4. Fufon. 
their greater or leſs degree of tenuity. Hence we are furniſhed 
with an excellent criterion of the fineneſs of certain powders, and 
a method of ſeparating the more ſubtile parts from the groſſer, 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of ELUTRIATION, or waſhing over. 
See Part III. Chap. i. 


> a 


SS & CE, M0 
Fuſion. 


Us10N is the reduction of ſolid bodies into a ſtate of fluidity 
1 by fire. Almoſt all natural ſubſtances, the pure earths, and 
the ſolid parts of animals and vegetables excepted, melt in proper 
degrees of fire; ſome in a very gentle heat, whilſt others require 
its utmoſt violence. 

Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinous ſubſtances, LIQUEFY in a 
gentle warmth z wax, pitch, ſulphur, and the mineral bitumens, 
require a heat too great for the hand to ſupport, fixt alkaline 
ſalts, common ſalt, nitre, require a red, or almoſt white heat t 
MELT them; and glaſs, a full white heat. 

Among metallic ſubſtances, tin, biſmuth, and lead, flow lon 
before ignition: antimony likewiſe melts before it is viſibly red- 


| hot, but not before the veſſel is conſiderably ſo : the regulus of 


antimony demands a much ſtronger fire. Zinc begins to melt 
in a red heat; gold and ſilver require a low white heat; copper, 
a bright white heat; and iron, an extreme white heat. 

One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes ſometimes a men- 
ſtruum for another, not fuſible of itſelf in the ſame degree of fire. 
Thus red-hot filver melts, on being thrown into melted lead leſs 
hot than itſelf: and thus if Ree], heated to whiteneſs, be taken out 
of the furnace, and applied to a roll of ſulphur ; the ſulphur in- 
ſtantly liquefying, occaſions the ſteel to melt with it; hence the 
chalybs cum ſulphure of the ſhops. This concrete, nevertheleſs, 
remarkably impedes the fuſion of ſome other metals, as lead, which 
when united with a certain quantity of ſulphur, is ſcarce to be 


—————. 
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gravity, If theſe hypotheſes were juſt, it ſhould follow, that the mer- 
curial preparations, by being finely comminuted, would loſe propor- 
tionably of their efficacy; and ſo indeed mercurius dulcis, for inſtance, 
has been ſuppoſed to do. But experience ſhews, that this 1s far from be- 
ing the caſe; and that comminution by no means leſſens, but rather in- 
creaſes its power: when reduced to a great degree of ſubtility, it paſſes 
readily into the habit, and operates, according to its quantity, as an 
alterative or a ſialogogue; whilſt in a groſſer form, it is apt to irritate 
the ſtomach and bowels, and run off by the inteſtines, without being 
conveyed into the blood. | 
E 4 


perfectl 


in its place, of purifying zinc, a metal which ſulphur has no ef- 


Where the quantity of this is large in proportion to the metal, 


times happens from the ſudden contact of melted metals with 


MATION 3 and the change of metals into a powder, which in 


laſs. 


ing them in fuſion for ſome time. 
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perfectly melted by a very ſtrong fire: hence the method, deſcribed 


fect upon, from the lead ſo frequently mixed with it. 
Sulphur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which mingles in fuſton 
with metals. Earthy, ſaline, and other like matters, even the 


calces and glaſſes prepared from metals themſelves, float diſtinct 
upon the ſurface, and form what is called scokiA or drofs, 


it is moſt commodiouſly ſeparated by pouring the whole into a 
conical mould: the pure metal or REGULUsS, though ſmall in 
quantity, occupies a conſiderable height in the lower narrow 
part of the cone, and when congealed, may be eaſily freed from 
the ſcoriz by a hammer. The mould ſhould be previouſly greaſed, 
or rather ſmoked, to make the metal come freely out; and 


thoroughly dried and heated, to prevent the exploſion which ſome. 


moi{t bodies. 


SE CT. Xl 


Calcination. 


B Y- calcination is Be Ne the reduction of ſolid bodies, by 


the means of fire, from a coherent to a powdery ſtate, ac- 
companied with a change of their quality; in which laſt reſpec 
this proceſs differs from comminution. 


To this head belong, the burning of vegetable and animil 
matters, otherwiſe called UsTION, INCINERATION, or CON@RE- 


the fire either does not melt, or VITRIFIES, that is, runs into 


The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by keey- 
The free admiſſion of all 

is eſſentially neceſſary to the ſucceſs of this operation; and hence, 
when the ſurface of the metal appears covered with calx, this 
muſt be taken off, or raked to one fide ; otherwiſe, the remain- 
der, excluded from the air, will not undergo the change intend- 
ed. If any coal, or other inflammable matter that does not con- 
tain a mineral acid, be ſuffered to fall into the veſſel, the effect 
expected from this operation will not be produced, and part of what 
is already calcined, will be REVIVED or REDUCED ; that is, it wil 
return into its metallic form again. 
Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire to melt in, calcint 
with a much leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow. 
Hence the burning or $CORIFICATION of ſuch iron or coppel 
veſſels, as are long expoled to a conſiderable fire without defence 


from 
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* 


from the air. Gold and ſilver are not calcinable by any degree 


f- f fire. | 

t In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes; nevertheleſs, the 
on weight of the calx proves greater than that of the metal employed. 
he The antimonial regulus gains about one-eleventh part of its 
ag weight; Zinc, ſometimes one-tenth ; tin, above one-ſixth ; and 
fs, lead, in its converſion into minium, oftentimes one-fourth, 
al, The calcination of metallic bodies (gold, filver, and mercu 
D 2 excepted) is greatly promoted by nitre. This ſalt expoſed to the 
in fire in conjunction with any inflammable ſubſtances, extricates 
"OW their inflammable matter, and burſts with it into flame, accompa- 
"OM nied with a hiſſing noiſe : this proceſs is uſually termed DEFLA- 
ſed, GRATION Or DETONATION. | 


All the metallic calces and ſcoriæ are revived into their metallic 
ſtate, by fuſion with any vegetable or animal inflammable matters 
They are all more difficult of fuſion than the reſpective metals 
themſelves z and ſcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth 
excepted, can be made to melt at all, without ſome addition, in 
the itrongeſt fire that can be produced in the common furnaces. 
The additions, called fluxes, employed for promoting the fuſion, 
conſiſt chiefly of fixt alkaline ſalts: a mixture of alkaline ſalt 
with inflammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a 


„ by 7:ducing flux, as contributing at the ſame time to bring the calx 
„ac. into fuſion and to revive it into metal. Such a mixture is com- 
pech monly prepared from one part of nitre, and two parts of tartar; 

by grinding them well together, ſetting the powders on fire with a 
nimal bit of coal, or a red-hot iron, then covering the veſſel, and fuf- 
@RE- tering them to deflagrate or burn, till they are changed into a black 
ch in alkaline coaly maſs. This is the common reducing flux of the 


chemiſts, and is called from its'colour, the black flux. Metallic 
calces, or ſcoriæ, mingled with twice their weight of this com- 
pound, and expoſed to a proper fre, in a cloſe covered crucible, 
melt, and reſume their metallic form: but though they received an 
increaſe of weight in the calcination, the revived metal is always 


keep- 
of ail 
ence, 


, this found to weigh conſiderably leſs than the quantity which the calx 
main- was made from. 
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MATERIA MEDIC A. 


| | 1 „ 
RIT ERS on the materia medica have taken great 8 
pains in arranging the various articles, of which it is 


compoſed, into different diviſions and ſubdiviſions, ac- 2 
cording to their real or reputed medicinal powers. —_— 
It has been imagined, that“ the whole materia medica is re- 
e ducible under the three diſtinctions of alteratives, evacuants, and 3 
4 refloratives ; the firſt comprehending all that have any power to 
e alter the conſtitution, without ſenſibly increaſing or diminiſh= _ 
« ing any of the natural evacuations ; the ſecond, whatever viſi- _ 
ce bly promotes thoſe diſcharges ; and the third, all that contributes 
eto leſſen them, and make the increaſe greater than the waſte.” 
Theſe diviſions being'too general, they are broken into ſubdiviſions; 
and theſe again are further divided into different claſſes, under more 
reſtrained denominations, as cardiac, carminative, hyſteric, ſtoma- 
chie, de. 1 3 
Specious as this plan may appear to be, I am afraid that the exe- 
cution of it, to any uſeful purpoſe, would require a far more ex- 
tenſive knowledge of the nature and operation of medicines, than 
has yet been attained to. A juſt and uſeful method of ſimples is 
ſcarcely to be expected, while thoſe properties, on which the me- 
thod is founded, are imperfectly known, and in many articles only 
conjectural. ek Fea oe 
In all the arrangements that have been hitherto contrived upon 
this plan, there appears a ſtriking incongruity among the ſeyeral ar- 
ticles of which even the ultimate ſubdiviſions are compoſed ; ſub- 
ſtances extremely diflimilar being claſſed together, as cantharides 
and tea, tobacco and bran, hemlock and cowſlips, ſcurvygraſs and 
raiſins, arum root and liquorice, wormwood and parſneps, cinna- 
mon and nettles, raſberries and chalk, artichokes and alum, cloves 
and coffee, muſtard ſeed and black cherries, &c. Nor are theſe 
incongruities to be laid always to the charge of the authors; the 
W | nature 
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nature of the ſyſtem itſelf rendering them often unavoidable : for 
the particular flea, which entitles a medicine to a particular claſs, 
may be reduced by fubfizaces very diflimilar, and even oppoſite in 
their general powers : thus the alvine excretions are reſtrained by 
ſtarch, wax, tormentil root, opium : among the capital diuretics 
are cantharides, nitre, fixt alkaline ſalts, ſquills. It ſhould ſeem, 
hat the method of arrangement cannot be a juſt one, which re— 
quires ſubſtances ſo diſcordant to be ranked together ; and which 
further requires each of theſe ſubſtances to be ranked over again, 
in other claſſes, along with other ſubſtances to which they are 
equally diſcordant, 

There is alſo a materia] imperfeQion in this ſcheme, even in the 
primary diviſions. Steel and its preparations act, in different circum- 
ances, both as evacuants and reſtoratives- Mercury and antimony 
afford, in their different preparations, both evacuants and altera- 
tives; and there are many other drugs which are fometimes uſed 
a8 aeralives, and ſometimes as evacuants : indeed, all evacuants, 
in diminiſhed doies, ſeem to act merely as dlteratives. It ſhould ſeem 
therefore that the diviſion of the whole materia medica into alte- 
*© ratives, evacuants, and reſtoratives, is a diviſion not founded 
in nature, even if there was no objection to the — meaning 
of the appellations themſelves. 

Cartheuſer has divided the materia medica on a plan which appears 
more rational. Inſtead of the operations of medicines in the hu— 
man body, which are precarious, complicated, and greatly diverſi- 
fied according to the doſe, the preparation, and the circumſtances 
of the patient, he takes for the baſis of his arrangement, their more 
hmple, obvious, and conſtant properties, as bitterneſs, ſweetneſs, 
aſtringency, acidity, &c. Having conſidered the nature of bitter- 
neſs, for inſtance, in general, he examines what effeds medicines 
polleſfed of this property are capable of producing in the body, and 
in what circumſtances they may be expected to be ſerviceable, and 
then proceeds to an account of the particular bitters. 

This method is of real uſe, but its uſe is limited to a ſmall part 
of the materia medica, There are many of the medicinal ſimples, 
in which we can diſtinguiſh no prevailing qualities of this kind; 
there are many, in which different qualities are blended together; 
and many, which though fimilar in theſe kinds of qualities, are 
very diſimilar in their operations in the human body: thus though 
gentian and aloes agree in having a bitter taſte, and ſugar and manna 
in being ſweet, their medicinal virtues are reſpectively very different. 
Accordingly the author is obliged in ſome caſes to depart from his 
general plan, and found tbe diviſion on the medical effects: he makes 
one claſs of purgatives and emetics, and another of vaporoſe inebri- 
ants and narcotics: this laſt claſs conſiſts of tobacco, elder- flowers, 
ſeffron, opium, and poppy ſeeds, ſubſlances certainly very diſcor- 
Gant in all their qualities that relete to medicinal intentions, In 
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In this work, inſtead of attempting a medicinal diſtribution of 
the ſimples, which I apprehend not to be praCticable to any good 
purpoſe, and which, as hitherto executed, ſeems more likely ta 
miſlead the reader than to promote true knowledge, I ſhall rake 
them in the order of the alphabet; and even in this order we 
ſhall ſeldom perhaps find ſubſtances more diſſimilar come together, 
than thoſe which have been joined into one claſs by ſome of the 
ſyſtematic writers. It may be proper, however, to premiſe ſome 
general obſervations on certain claſſes of medicines, in Cartheuſer's 


manner, and thus to preſerve the leſs exceptionable parts of his 
plan, with ſome amendments. 


Actos 


native; as ſorrel, wood ſorrel, juice of 


lemons,eranges, barberries and other 
fruits. 


Claſs 1. Vegetable 


produced by fermentation; as vinegar 


and tartar. 


the acids of vitriol, nitre, and common 
== a 


H E medical effects of acids, 

duly diluted and given in 
proper doſes, are, to cool, quench 
thriſt, correct a tendency to putre- 
faction, and allay inordinate mo- 
tions of the blood. By theſe qua- 
lities, in hot bilious temperaments 
and inflammatory diſorders, they 
frequently reſtrain immoderate hæ- 
morrhages, and promote the na- 
tural ſecretions ; in ſome kinds of 
fevers, they excite a copious dia- 
phoreſis, where the warm medi- 
cines, called alexipharmac, tend 
rather to prevent this ſalutary diſ- 
charge, 

Vegetable acids, particularly the 
native juices of certain plants and 
iruits, have ſome degree of a ſa- 
ponaceous quality; by means of 
which they attenuate or diſſolve 


Claſs 2. Mineral: 


with medicines of the acrid or 
pungent kind: experience has 
ſhewn, that the acrid antiſcorbu- 
tics have much better effects when 
thus managed, than when exhi- 
bited by themſelves; hence in the 
ſucci ſcorbutici of our diſpenſatory, 
Seville orange juice is uſefully 
Joined to that of the cochleuria and 
RAaſinrtitUns + a 

The mineral acids inſtantly coa- 
oulate blood: the vegetable di- 
lute it, even when inſpiſſated or 
thickened by heat; in which ſtate, 
watery liquors will not mingle 
with it. Hence in ſome fevers, 
where water runs off by the kid- 
neys almoſt as pale and inf pid as 
it was drank, vegetable acids ren- 
der the urine of the due colour and 
quality. The mineral acids (the 


viſcid phlegm, and deterge the 
veſſels; and thus prove ſerviceable 
in ſundry chronical diſorders. In- 
veterate ſcurvies have ſometimes 
yielded to their continued uſe, eſ- 
pecially when given in conjunction 


ſpirit of nitre in particular, com- 


bined with vinous ſpirits, have 


a like effect. 

Acids are prejudicial in cold, 
pale, phlegmatic habits, where 
the veſſels are lax, the circulation 

lan- 
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languid, bile deficent, and the 
power of digeſtion weak. In theſe 
Caſes, an acid is often generated in 
the ſtomach, from milk and moſt 
vegetable foods, which, whilſt it 
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continues in the firſt paſſages, 
occaſions uneaſineſs about the fo. 


mach, flatulencies, ſometimes grip- 


ing pains of the bowels, and vo- 
mitings. 


IN SIP ID EARTHS capable of ABSORBING ACIDS: 


Oyſter ſhells, 


Crabs claws, and eyes ſo called, 


Coral, red and white, 
Pearls, 
Bezoar, 


HE virtues of theſe ſub- 
ſtances are, to abſorb or de- 
ſtroy acidities in the firſt paſſages, 
and conſequently to remove ſuch 
diſorders as proceed from that 
cauſe. 'The cordial, alexipharmac, 


antifebrile, and other like virtues 


attributed to thoſe medicines, ap- 
pear to have liitle foundation ; or 
at beſt, are only ſecondary ones, 
When united with the acid, they 
form a neutral ſaline compound, 
poſſeſſing ſome degree of an ape- 
rient and detergent quality, though 
too inconſiderable to be in general 
regarded. 

The abſorbent earths were 
all ſtrangers to medicine in the 
earlier times; and their uſe does 
not ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed 
before the laſt century; when ſome 
practitioners, from an opinion that 
moſt kinds of diſeaſes proceeded 
from a preternatural acid, intro- 
duced a great variety of antacid bo- 
dies, both of the earthy and ſaline 
kind; and very liberally exhibit- 
ed them on almoſt every occaſion. 

It is certain that in children, and 
adults of a weak conſtitution, and 
whoſe food is chiefly of the vege- 
table aceſcent kind, ſundry diſ- 
orders are occaſioned by acidities ; 
theſe readily diſcover themſelves by 
ſour eructatiops, the pale colour 
of the face, and in children by the 
ſour ſmell and green colour of the 


Chalk, 

Some marles, 
Lime ſtones, 
Marbles, 
Opars. 


alvine feces, which are ſometimes 
ſo manifeſtly acid as to raiſe a 
ſtrong efferveſcence with alkaline 
ſalts. In theſe caſes, and theſe 
only, the uſe of abſorbent earths 
is indicated. | 

If there are really no acid juices 
in the ventricle, theſe earths are 
apt to concrete with the mucous 
matter uſually lodged there, into 
hard indiſſoluble maſſes 5 which 
have ſometimes been thrown up by 
vomit, or found in the ſtomach up- 
on diſſection. Hence indigeſtion, 
loſt of appetite, nauſez, vomiting, 
obſtructions of the bowels, and 
other diſorders. Sometimes the 
ſtomach and inteſtines have been 
found lined with a cruſt, as it 
were, of theſe earthy bodies, 


which muſt not only have prevent- 


ed the ſeparation of the gaſtric li- 
quor, but likewiſe cloſed the ori- 
fices of the lacteal veſſels, ſo as to 
obſtruct the paſſage of the chyle 
into the maſs of blood. 

Some ſuppoſe the earthy pow- 


ders capable (without the concur- 


rence of any acid) of paſſing the lac · 
teals along with the chyle; and 
alledge, in ſupport of this opinion, 
that when triturated with water, 
they are in part taken up, and car- 
ried with it through a filter of pa- 
per; the filtrated liquor leaving, 
upon evaporation, a portion of 


whitiſh earthy matter. This ex- 
periment 


uence to be juſtly drawn from it) 
18 itſelf erroneous : the reſiduum 
proceeds from the earth naturally 
contained in the water, not from 
that employed in the experiment; 
for if pure diſtilled water be made 


W though long triturated, or digeſted 
with the earth. 

All theſe bodies, particularly 
thoſe of the animal kind, contain, 
| beſides their purely alkaline earth, 
a portion of glutinous matter. An 
inſtance of this we have in crabs 
eyes, which if macerated in the 
weaker acids, or the ſtronger ſuf- 
ficiently diluted with water ; the 
| earthy part will be diſſolved, and 
the animal glue remain in form of 
| a ſoft tranſparent mucilage. The 

glutinous ſubſtance increaſes their 
tendency to concrete in the ſto- 
mach; and thence thoſe which con- 
tain leait thereof ſhould be pre- 
ferred to the others. The mine- 
ral earths contain the leaſt of this 
kind of matter, and ſome of them 
are very eaſy of ſolution ; chalk 
tor inſtance ; which may therefore 


8 


| uſe of, it will leave no reſiduum, 
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periment (allowing the conſe- 


be given with greater ſafety than 
the animal abſorbents. Theſe ſub- 
ſtances, diveſted of their congluti- 
nating matter by means of fire, are 
reduced into acrimonious calces or 
limes, and thus become medicines 
of a different claſs. 


The teeth, bones, hoofs and 


horns of animals, conſiſt of the 
ſame principles with the animal 
abſorbents above-mentioned, but 
combined in different proportions 2 
the quantity of gelatinous matter 
is ſo large, as to defend the earthy 
part from the action of weak acids; 
whilſt the earth, in its turn, pro- 
tects the gluten from being eaſily 
diſſolved by watery liquors. Hence 
theſe bodies in their crude ſtate, 
though recommended as poſſeſſing 
ſingular virtues, are not found to 
have any virtue at all. 

Experiments have been made 
for determining the degree of ſo- 
lubility, or comparative ſtrength 
of theſe earths; the principal of 
which are arranged in the two 
following tables, one taken from 
Langius, and the other from Hom- 
berg. 


Table of the quantity of acid deſtroyed by different abſorbents. 


Some kinds of Limeſtones ! {160} 
Oyſter ſhells | | 120 | 
Chalk 180 100 

{ Shells of Garden Snails 100 

{ Calcined Cray Fiſh Z | 100 | 

1 „ = | 80 | 

Ten grains Tooth of the eee, Drops of 
Volatile Salts CL 03 80 
of Pius Gola s Go | Spirit of Salt, 

I Coral, red and white i © | 60 

Crabs eyes 3 50 | 
Egg thells = | 50 
Mother of Pearl V4 £02 
Crabs claws 40 

| Jawbone of the Pike fiſh _ L 30 


Table 
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grains. 
Crabs eyes 216 
Mother of Pearl 144 
| Pearls 128 
576 grains of —— 8 150 
Spirit of Salt Cora! 5125 
diſſolved of 8 =" "AS 
Iriental Bezoar 118 
Occidental Bezoar 123 
Quick Lime 199 
L Slacked Lime 193 
{ Crabs eyes 297 
Mother of Pearl 202 
Pearls 3 219 
: Oyſter ſhells 236 
6 grains of | 5 
 Epirir of Nitred thorn 234 
diſſolved of | Oriental Bezoar 108 
| Occidental Bezoar 144. 
| Quick Lime 180 
LSlaked Lime 216 


Theſe experiments do not ſuffi- 
ciently aſcertain the point intended 
by them: in the firſt ſett, the 
quantity of acid 1s too vague and 
indetermined: in the ſecond, we 
are not told whether the acid was 
perfectly ſaturated; and in both, 


the acids made uſe of were ſo 


very different from any that can 
be ſuppoſed ever to exiſt in the 
human body, that little can be 
concluded from them with re- 


EARTHS NOT DISSOLUBLE in acids, or other liquors 
The earths of this kind may be ranged in two claſſes ; 


Claſs 1. Hard cryſtalline earth: as the ruby, garnet 
emerald, ſapphire, hyacinth, and other precious ſtones; 


cryſtal, flint, &c. 
HESE kinds of ſubſtances 


were introduced into medi- 
eine, and many fabulous virtues 


proper allowances. See the exper! 


gard to the medical effects of thele 
abſorbents. Trial ſhould habe 
been made with the mild vegetable 
acids, as the juices of certain fruits, 
ſour fermented liquors ; or rathe 
with ſour milk, Nevertheleſs theſt 
tables, though not ſo perfect a 
could be wiſhed, have their uſ: 
in the hands of ſuch as can make 


mental hiſtory of the materia me 
dica, page 55 ũ. 


attributed to them, by the ſuperſ! 
tion of the earlier ages. Some © 


them are ſtill preſerved in foreigt 
phat 
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table 
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as ab ſorbents. 


cher 
1 tand recommended externally as 
oſmetics; and ſome of the latter, 
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ters of repute ſpeak of their medical 
virtue. 


microſcope ſtill diſcovers in them) 
to offend or wound the inteſtines. 
In levigation, they wear off ſo 
much from the hardeſt marble in- 
ſtruments, as will equal or exceed 
their own weight: from this cir- 
cumſtance we may. account for their 
having ſometimes appeared to act 
Some of theſe 
ſtones, expoled to a vehement 
fire, become in ſome meaſure fri- 
able; but nevertheleſs remain in- 
diſſoluble. Moſt of the coloured 


Tndifſoluble Earths. 


pharmacopœias, but at length very 
juſtly expunged from ours, not- 
withſtanding what ſome late wri- 


Theſe indiſſoluble hard 
bodies are not capable of produ- 
cing any other effect, than by their 
rigid angular particles (which tho? 
levigated with the utmoſt care, the 


65 
ones by this treatment loſe their 
colour; and in this ſtate, prove 
nearly of the ſame quality with 
common cryſtal; ſuch are, the 
ſapphire, emerald, amethyſt, and 
cornelian. Others melt into a 
blackiſh vitreous matter, 
which a portion of iron is obtain=- 
able by proper fluxes; as the hya- 
cinth and garnet. Geoffroy con- 


clades from hence, that theſe 


ſtones really poſſeſs ſome medical 
virtues, depending upon their me- 
tallic part; but the quantity of 
metallic macter, ſufficient to give 
them a conſiderable tint, is ſo 
exceedingly ſmall, and ſo incloſ- 
ed in a ſtony matter not at all 
ſoluble by any of the known men- 
ſtrua, as ſcarce to admit of any 


poſſibility of its acting in the hu- 


man body. 


Clals 2. Softer earths; the talky, gypſeous, and argillaceous. 


The talcs and gypſums have 
rarely been made uſe as medicines. 


some of the former, from their 


nctuous ſoftneſs and filver hue, 


dn little better foundation, inter- 
ally as aſtringents. But they have 


Wong been deſervedly rejected by 
e judicious practitioners. 
Neem to poſſeſs the ill qualities of 
be alkaline earths, (concreting 


They 


ith the mucus of the ſtomach, 
kc.) without any of their good 
Dnes, - 
deveral of the clays, boles, and 
erræ ſigillatæ were highly cele- 
rated by the ancients as aftringents 
nd alexipharmacs, and ſome of 
hem ftill continue in eſteem ; 
hough it is certain they have no 
eat Claim to the virtues that have 
deen attributed to them. Their 
eal effects are, to give a greater 


legree of conſiſtency to the fluids 


in the firſt paſſages, and in ſome 
meaſure defend the ſolids from 
their acrimony. | 

Moſt of theſe bodies contain, 
beſides the tenacious indiſſoluble 
earth, which is their principal cha- 
racteriſtic, (1) a portion of an earth 
ſoluble in acids, ſimilar to thoſe of 
the firſt ſection; (2) of acid, ſe- 
parable by diſtillation in a ſtrong 
fire: this acid is always of the 
ſame nature with that obtained 
from vitriol, ſulphur, and alum (3). 
The coloured ones contain like- 
wiſe ſmall quantities of iron, re- 
ducible, by inflammable fluxes, in- 
to its metallic form. In conſe- 
quence of the firſt of theſe ingre- 
dients, theſe earths may be looked 
upon in ſome meaſure as abſorb- 
ent: the acid appears to be 


united with a part of the abſorb- 


ent earth, into a ſaline compound, 
approaching to an aluminous na- 


ture; whence they have ſome de- 


gree 


from 
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gree of aſtringency: 
they receive any peculiar virtue 
from the iron, is greatly to be 
doubted ; ſince it is in a very crude 


_ — 


whether 


ſtate, and in quantity extremely 
ſmall. 


Theſe earths unite with water 


into a turbid liquor, ſlippery and 
ſmooth to the touch, and remain 


for ſome time ſuſpended; the 
ſand, grit, or other groſſer matters 
which are often found naturall 

mingled with them, ſubſiding. 
They may be freed by means of 
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Part II. 


acids from their alkaline earth; 
by coQion in water, from their 
ſaline matter; and the coloured 
ones from their iron by digeſtion 
in aqua regis, the only menſtruum 


we are acquainted with that will 


extract the ferrugineous matter of 
argillaceous and bolar earths. This 
purified, they have all nearly the 
ſame appearance and qualities, 
Expoſed to a ſtrong fire, they loſe 
their ſoft glutinous quality, and 


are reduced into hard maſles indi. 
ſoluble as at firſt. 


GLUTINoOus, vegetable, and animal ſubſtances, 


Claſs 1. Vegetables. 


Pure gums: 
Tragacanth, 
Senica, . 


'The 


and other European trees. 


E207 and mucilages are glu- 


tinous vegetable productions 
of no particular taſte or ſmell, ſo- 


luble in water, but not in vinous 
ſpirits, or in oils: ſeep. 13. They 
differ from one another, only in 


degree of tenacity : the more te- 


nacious are called gums ; 


thoſe 
which are leſs ſo, mucilages. 


The 


firſt naturally exude from certain 


trees and ſhrubs; the latter are ex- 
tracted by art. 


table ſubſtances contain ſome por- 


Claſs 2. 

Mos r animal ſubſtances (the fat 
excepted) contain a viſcous matter, 
in many reſpects ſimilar to the fore- 
going, and capable of being ex- 
tracted by ſtrong coction in water. 
Animgl,glues and gellies have 
the general qualities of the vege- 
table gums and mucilages; with 
this difference, that the 3 are 
more nutrimental, and apt to run 


* 
5 
o 
"A 
3 


Almoſt all vege- 


the former. 


Vegetables abounding with mu- 


cilage: 


Orchis roots, 
gums of cherry, plum- Althza root, 


Quince ſeeds, &Cc. 


tion of theſe,. which after the re- 
ſinous part bas been extracted by 
ſpirit, may be ſeparated from the 
remaining matter by means of 
water. 

The general virtues of theſe 
kinds of ſubſtances are, to thicken 
the fluids, and defend the ſolids 
from them, when grown ſharp 0! 
corroſive. Hence their uſe in 4 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices 
and where the natural mucus of its 
inteſtines is abraded. 


Animal. 


into a putrid ſtate. Confidered 
the ſubje&s of chemiſtry,” the di 
ference betwixt them is very great: 
thoſe of the animal kind 4 
changed by fire into a volatile al 
kaline ſalt, and a fetid oil; the 
vegetable into an acid liquor, ® 
a very ſmall portion of oily ma 
ter, conſiderably leſs fetid tb 


Y, 


Claſs 2. 


Nctuous vegetables unite with 
water, by trituration, into a 
milky liquor: and give out their 


: £ oil upon expreſſion.— Theſe kinds 


of oils, and animal fats, diſſolve 


voc in any menſtruum except alka- 
line ones; which change their qua- 


lity, and reduce them into a ſoap, 


aiſſoluble in water, but more per— 


: 4 fectly in vinous ſpirits: from this 


ompound, the oil may, by a ſkil- 


ul addition of acids, be recovered 


endered ſoluble, like eſſential oils, 


in ſpirit of wine; lee p. 10. 

The medical virtues of theſe ſub- 
ances are, to obtund acrimonious 
umours, and to {often and relax 


* Unduous ſubſtances. 


Soft uncTvovus ſubſtances. 


Claſs 1. Tnfipid vegetable oils; and ſubſtances abounding 
207. them, as almonds, and the kernels of moſt fruits; 
linſced, and the medullary part of ſundry other ſeeds. 


Animal fats; as ſpermaceti, 


the ſolids: hence their uſe inter- 
nally, in tickling coughs, heat of 


urine, pains and inflammations; 


and externally in tenſion and rigi- 
dity of particular parts. The 


milky ſolutions, commonly called 


emulſions, though much leſs emol- 
lient than the oils themſelves or 
animal fats, have this advantage, 


that they may be given in acute or 


inflammatory diſtempers, without 
danger of the ill conſequences 
which the others might ſometimes 
produce: fats and oils, kept in a 
degree of heat no greater than that 
of the human body, ſoon become 
rancid and acrimonious; whilft 
emulſions tend rather to grow ſour. 


ASTRINGENTS. 


Galls, 
Tormentil root, 
Biſtort root, 


5 4 ft Stringent ſubtances are di- 


\ ſtinguiſhed by a rough auſtere 


| : aſte; and changing ſolutions of 
on, eſpecially thoſe made in the 


itriolic acid, of a dark purple or 


lack colour. 


WW Altringents yield their virtues 
WY infuſion both to water and vi- 
ou; ſpirits, generally in greateſt 
} erfection to the former. Oils ex- 
act nothing from them: nor do 
hey give over any of their virtue 
diſtillation: nevertheleſs, their 
lringency is conſiderably abated 


Balauſtines, 

Terra Japonica, 

Acacia, &c, 
by evaporating decoctions of them 
to the conſiſtence of an extract; 
and totally deſtroyed by long keep- 


1 N . ; 


The medical effects of theſe. 


kinds of ſubſtances are, to con- 
ſtringe the fibres, and incraſſate, 
or lightly thicken the juices. 
Their more experienced uſe is in 
diſorders proceeding from a debili- 


ty, or flaccid ſtate, of the ſolids; 


in hæmorrhages, from a thinneſs 
of the blood, laxity or rupture 
of the veſſels; in preternatural 

F 2 diſe 
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HE vegetable ſweets are a 
very numerous tribe; al- 
moſt every plant that has been ex- 
amined, diſcovering in ſome of 
its parts, a ſaccharine juice. The 


. bottoms of flowers, and moſt kinds 


of ſeeds and grain when they begin 


to vegetate, are remarkably ſweet. 


Vegetable ſweets are extracted 
both by water and vinous ſpirits, 
moſt readily by the firſt, but in 
greateſt perfection by the latter. 
Nothing of their taſte ariſes in di- 
ſtillation with either of theſe li- 
quors : nevertheleſs, by long boil- 
ing with water they become ſome- 
what leſs agreeable ; but are not 
much injured by being treated 
in the ſame manner with rectified 
ſpirit. 

The purer ſweets, as ſugar, pro- 


mote the union of diſtilled oils with 


watery liquors, and prevent the 
ſeparation of the butyraceous part 
from milk: from this quality, 
they are ſuppoſed to unite the 
unctuous part of the food with the 
animal juices, Hence ſome have 
concluded, that they increaſe fat: 
ethers, that they have a contrary 


able degree: common experience 


Part II. | 


diſcharges of other kinds, after the veterate obſtructions, critical eva. 
offending matter has been duly cor- cuations, and in all kinds of fluxes 
reed, or evacuated ; and in ex- in general before the morhife 
ternal relaxations. matter has been expelled, or where 
In ſome caſes, they produce the there is any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic 
effects of aperients; the veſſels, contraction of the veſſels; af. 
conſtringed and ſtrengthened by tringents prove eminently hurtful, 
them, being enabled to protrude Where critical dyſenteries or diar. 
the circulating juices with greater rhœas are reſtrained by ſtyptics, 
force. the acrimonious matter, now con- 
A good deal of caution is requi- fined in the inteſtines, corrodes 
ſite in the uſe of theſe medicines, or inflames them; and ſome- 
eſpecially thoſe of the more power- times occaſions a gangrene of tha 
ful kind. In plethoric habits, in- parts, 
SWEETS, 
Sugar Raiſins, 
Honey, Liquorice, &c. 


effect, by preventing the ſepara- 
tion of the unctuous matter which 
forms the fat, from the blood: 
and others, that they render the 
Juices thicker and more ſluggiſh, 
retard the circulation and cuticular 
excretion, and thus bring on 2 
variety of diſorders. But ſweets 
have not been found to produce 
any of theſe effects, in any remark: 


ſhews, that their moderate, and 
even liberal, uſe is at leaſt inno- 
cent; that they reconcile, no 
only to the palate, but the Romach 
alſo, ſubſtances of themſelves 4 
guſtful to both; and thus render 
ſalutary what would otherwiſe be 
injurious to the body. 
The unctuous and mucilaginous 
ſweets, as the impure ſugars, l. 
quorice, &c. have a conſiderable 
degree of emollient and lubricat. 
ing virtue, —Thoſe accompanied 
with a manifeſt acid, as in tis 
Juices of moſt ſweet fruits, are fe- 
markably relaxing ; and it taken 
immoderately, occaſion diarrh&Z 
and dyſenteries, which ſometime 
have proved fatal, 
| 8 AcRID% 


. 


vided into three claſſes, 


yielding their acrimony 


The general effects of acrid me- 
WE dicines are, to ſtimulate the veſſels, 
and dilolve tenacious juices. In 
cold leucoph]-gmatic habits, ſtag- 
nations of the fluids, and where 
me contractile power of the ſolids 
W is weak, they prove powerful ex- 
pectorants deobſtruents, diuretics, 
and emmenagogues ; and if the 
patient is kept warm, ſudorifics. 
In hot bilious conftitations, ple- 
WS thoric habits, inflammatory di- 
Wy icmpers, where there is already a 
degree of irritation, where the 
W juices are too thin and acrimonious, 
or the viſcera unſound ; theſe ſti- 
mulating medicines prove highly 
prejudicial, and never fail to ag- 
gravate the diſeaſe. 


Certain acrid ſubſtances have 


been lately recommended in dry 
convulfive aſthmas: of the efficacy 


Acrids, and Aromatics. 
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* 


Crids are ſubſtances of a pene- rate it: chewed, they occaſion a co- 
trating pungency. Applied pious'diſcharge of ſaliva: and ſnuff- 
to the ſkin, they inflame or exulce- ed up the noſe, provoke ſncezing. 


Theſe ſubſtances, conſidered as the ſubjects of pharmacy, may be di- 


1. In diſtillation with water: as horſe-radiſh, 
muſtard, ſcurvy- graſs, &c. 

2. By infuſion only: as the greater celandine, 
pyrethrum, &c. : 

4. Neither to infuſion, nor diftillation : as 

arum and dracunculus. 


of the ſquill in particular, for the 
cure of this diſorder, ſeveral in- 
ſtances are related in the Commer- 
cium literarium of Norimberg for 
the years 1737 and 1739. Car- 
theuſer thinks, that not the aſth- 
ma itſelf, but a particular effect of 
it, was removed by this medicine, 
He obſerves, that in all aſthmas, the 
tree circulation of the blood through 
the pulmonary veſſels, is 1mpeded ; 
and hence, during every paroxyſm, 
the lungs are in a kind of œdematous 
ſtate: that if this edema, becoming 
habitual, remains after the fit 1s 
over, it is either perpetually occa-. 
honing freſh ones, or gives riſe to 
a dropſy of the breaſt: that acrid 
medicines, by removing the edema, 
remove what was originally an ef- 
fe& of the aſthma, and in time a 
cauſe of its aggravation. : 


AROMATICS. 


Romatics are ſubſtances of a 
warm pungent taſte, and a 
more or leſs fragrant ſmell. Some 


of the ſpices are purely aromatic, 
*3 cubebs, pepper, cloves; ſome 
ſubſtances have a ſweetneſs mixed 
with the aromatic matter, as ange- 
aca root, aniſeed, fennel ſeed; 


ſome an aſtringency, as cinnamon; 
ſome a ſtrong mucilage, as caſia- 
lignea; ſome a bitterneſs, as orange 
peel. The aromatic matter itſelf, 
contained in different ſubjects, dif- 
fers alſo not a little in its pharma- 
ceutic properties. It is extracted 
from all by rectified ſpirit of wine: 

F 3 from 


from ſome in great part, from o- 
thers ſcarcely at all, by water. The 


aromatic matter of ſome ſubjeQs, 
as of lemon peel, riſes wholly in 


diſtillation both with ſpirit and wa- 


ter; that of others, as cinnamon, 
riſes wholly with water, but ſcarce- 


ly at all with ſpirit ; while that of 


others, as pepper, is in part left 
behind after the diſtillation of wa- 
ter itſelf from the ſpice. 

With regard to the general vir- 


BIT T ERS. 


Gentian root, 
Hops, 
Iltters for the moſt part yield 
their virtue both to watery and 
| ſpirituous menſtura; ſome more 
perfectly to one, and others to the 
other, None of the ſubſtances of 
this claſs give over any thing conli- 
derable of their taſte in diitillation, 
either to water or to ſpirit ; their 
bitterneſs remaining entire, and fre- 
quently improved, in the extracts. 
Such as are accompanied with fla- 
vour, as wormwood, may by this 
proceſs be reduced into ſimple fla- 
vourleſs bitters, 

Theſe ſubſtances participate of 
the virtues of aſtringents and aro- 
matics. 
to conſtringe the fibres of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, to warm the 

habit, attenuate the bile and juices 
in the firſt paſſages, and promote 
the natural evacuations, particu- 
larly of ſweat and urine. In weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, loſs of appe- 
tite, indigeſtion, and the like diſ- 


EMEeTICS and 
Hellebore 
Jalap. 
Ipecacoanha, 


H E S E ſubſtances conſiſt of 
| a reſinous part, in which 
the purgative or emetic quality re- 
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diſpoſition of the juices, theſe kinds 


Their general effects are, 


Pe A "NE? 
1 : r 
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Part II. 
tues of aromatics, they warm the 
ſtomach, and by degrees the whole 
habit, raiſe the pulſe, and quicken 
the circulation. In cold languid 
caſes, phlegmatic habits, and ; 
weak flaccid ſtate of the ſolids, 
they ſupport the vis vitz, and pro. 
mote the ſalutary ſecretions. In 
hot bilious temperaments, plethoric 
habits, inflammatory indiſpoſitions 
dryneſs and ſtrictures of the fibres, 
they are generally hurtful. 


Leſſer centaury, 
Carduus, &c. 


orders, proceeding from a laxiy 
of the ſolids, or cold ſluggiſh in- 


of medicines do good ſervice, 
Where the fibres are already too 
tenſe and rigid, where there is any 
1mmoderate heat or inflammation, 
bitters very ſenfibly increaſe the 
diſtemper; and if their uſe is con- 
tinued, communicate it to the kid. 
neys: hence the urine becomes 
high coloured, ſmall in quantity, 
and at length ſuppreſſed ; a drop 
ſoon ſucceeding. If the kidney: 
were before ſo lax, as to remain 
now uninjured, yet the other vil 
cera become gradually more and 
more rigid, and a tabes is at length 
brought on, | 

Bitter ſubſtances deſtroy inſects 
and prevent putrefaction. Hence 
they are recommeneded as anthel- 
mintic ;\ and externally as antiſep- 
tics. 


CATHARTICS, 


Colocynth, 

SCammony, 

Gamboge, &c. 
ſides; and a gummy ſaline obe, 
which acts chiefly as a diuretie. 


The firſt is extracted or diſſolved by 


vinous 


a+ 
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Tr Nothing ariſes in diſtillation from 
"0 ither. | 

Ken The acrid refins, exhibited by 
Zuid themſelves, tenaciouſly adhere to 
1 4 the coats of the inteſtines, by their 
lids, ſtimulating power 1rritate and in- 
4 fame them, and thus produce ſun- 
=. dry violent diſorders. Hoffman 
* n relates, that he has ſometimes ob- 

ns, 


ſerved convulſions, and a paralyſis 
of both fides, from their uſe. 

Theſe inconveniencies may be 
avoided, by previouſly triturat- 
ins them with ſubſtances capable 
of dividing their tenacious texture, 
and preventing their adheſion : by 
this means, they become mild and 
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vinous ſpirits; the latter by water. 


1 aſe, operate without diſturbance, 
Kin and at the ſame time more effectu- 
W.. ally anſwer the pnrpoſes intended 
y 100 by them. | 

is any Some have endeavoured to cor- 
150 rect the ill quality of the reſinous 
ſe the purgatives, by the addition of acids 
— oi and aromatic oils. Acids weaken 
e kid. their power, but have no other 
. effect than what a diminution of 
intity, the doſe would equally anſwer, 
Iroph The pungenteſſential oils may ſerve 


to warm the ſtomach, make the me- 


Idneys bs | 
dne dicine ſit eaſier, and thus prevent 


emain , 
1 the nauſea, which ſometimes hap- 
E and pens; but as ſoon as the refin be- 
length ?1ns to exert it{elft-in the inteſtines, 


theſe oils, inſtead of correcting, in- 
creaſe its virulence ; being them- 
ſelves apt to occaſion the incon- 
veniencies which they are here in: 
ended to prevent, an irritation and 


nſects, 
Hence 
nthel- 
ntiſep- 


lmples ſeparately. 


je one, 
juretic. 
lved by 

vinous 


Fg 


"LO INS 
inflammation of the bowels. Al- 
kaline ſalts or ſoaps have a better 
effect; as they diſpoſe the reſin to 
ſolution, and promote its operation. 

The medicines of this claſs ſeem 
to act by liquefying the juices, and 
ſtimulating the coats of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. If the irritation is 
ſtrong and ſudden, their aRion is 
quick and upwards : 
downwards, Cathartics oiven in a 
liquid form, or in very ſenfible 
habits, often prove emetic ; and 
emetics, where mucus abounds, 
cathartic. They operate more 
violently in robuſt conſtitutions, 
than in thoſe of a contrary tempe- 
rament ; the veſſels being in the 
former more tenſe and rigid, and 
conſequently leſs capable of bear- 
ing an equal degree of irritation. 

The action of theſe medicines is 
extended beyond the primæ viz : 

'This appears evident from the in- 
creaſe of the pulſe which always 
accompanies their operation; and 
from the common obſervation of 
children beingpurged by the milk, 
if the nurſe has taken a cathartic, 
Some of them, particularly helle- 
bore, are ſaid to purge, if only 
applied externally in iſſues —Paur- 
atives, even of the more power- 

tul kind, exhibited in ſuitable ſmall 

doſes, in conjunction with the 
milder aperients, may be intro» 
duced into the habit, ſo as to prove 
notable deobſtruents, diuretics, and 
diaphoretics, without acting ſenſi- 


bly by ſtool. 


Tux foregoing obſervations are inſerted, not with any view 
o a method of ſimples, but to give a genera] idea of the virtues 
of ſuch medicinal fubſtances as are poſſeſſed of the qualities which 
ake the objects of the reſpective articles. I ſhall dwell no longer 
on general reflexions, but proceed to an account of each of the 


ABIETIS lignum, ſummitaies,conis maris C. B. vol Abietis tenuiore folie 
lbietis conis furjum ſpctantibus foe fructu deorſum ſpetante Journ. 
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ſilver and the red fir; their wood, 
tops, and cones. | 
Theſe are large ever-green trees, 
frequent in the northern climates. 
The firſt is ſaid to be found wild in 
ſome parts of England, and the 
ſecond on the hills of Scotland. - 
- From thele trees, in different parts 
of Germany, the Straſburgh tur- 
entine is extracted, of which here- 
after. 'The wood, and the fruit 
or cones gathered about the end 
of autumn, abound with reſinous 
matter; and yield, in diſtillation 
with water, an eſſential oil, not 
greatly different from lat obtain- 
ed by the ſame means from tur- 


the fir trees, on account of their re- 
fincus juice, are ſometimes employ- 


for promoting urine and ſweat, 
purifying the blood and juices, 


ulcerations, particularly thoſe of 
the urinary paſſages. See the ar- 
ticle TEREBINTHINA. | 


Abrotani maris anguſtifolii majoris 
C. B. Southernwood ; the leaves 
[E.] 
This is a ſhrubby plant, cloth- 
ed with very finely-divided leaves, 
of a grey:ih green colour : the 
flowers, which are very ſmall and 
yellowiſh, hang downwards, ſeve- 
ral together, from the middle of 
the branches to the top. It is a 
native of the warmer countries; 
in this it is cultivated in gardens; 
the leaves fall off every winter: 
the roots and flaiks abide many 
years. | | 
 Southernwood has a ſtrong, not 
very diſagreeable ſmell; and a nau- 
feous, pungent, bitter taſte ; which 
is totally extræcted by recti fied ſpi- 
it, leis perfectly hy watery liquors. 
It is recommended as an anthel- 
mintic; and in cold leucophleg- 
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pentine. —The wood and tops of 
ed in decoctions and diet drinks, 


and cleanſing and healing internal 
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Part II. 
matic habits, as a ſtimulant, de. 
tergent, aperient, and ſudorific. 
The preſent practice has almoſt 
entirely confined its uſe to external 
applications. 'The leaves are fre. 
quently employed in diſcutient and 
antiſeptic fomentations ; and have 
been recommended alſo in lotion; 
and unguents for cutaneous erup. 


tions, and the falling off of the 
hair. | e 
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ABROTANI FEMINÆ alia: 
Abrotani feming foliis teretibus C. 
B. Lavender- cotton; the leaves 

This plant is all over white and 
hoary: the leaves are com poſed 
of ſmall knobs ſet in rows along a 
middle rib; the flowers ſtand up- 
right on the tops of the ſtalks, [t 
is raiſed in gardens, flowers in 
June and July, and holds its leaves 
all the winter. Mn | 

The abrotanum femina is ivp- 
poſed to poſſeſs the ſame virtues 
with the nas; but in aleſs degree. 
For external purpoſes, the medi- 
cal difference betwixt them is not 
very great: hence in fomenta- 
tions (which is the principal - 
tention they are uſually applied 
to) the London college allows ei- 
ther to be taken inſtead of the 0- 
ther.— The abrotanum feming | 
recommended by ſome in hyKeric 
and other female complaints: I 
has been cuſtomary among the 
common people to uſe a decoction 
of it in milk againſt worms. 
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ABSINT HII VULGARIS - 
lia : Abſenthii uulgaris majoris J. B. 
Common wormwood ; the leaves 
2 | 
The leaves of this ſort of worm: 
wood are divided into roundih 
ſegments, of a dull green colour 
above, and whitiſh underneath. I. 
grows wild in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land ; about London, large _ 
| | - 
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tities are cultivated for medicinal 


ic. aſe; it flowers in June and July; 
olt and after having ripened its feeds, 
1al dies down to the ground, except- 
re- 


ing a tuft of the lower leaves, which 


nd generally abi des the winter. 
we Wormwood is a ſtrong bitter; 
ons and was formerly much uſed as 
up- ſuch, againſt weakneſs of the ſto- 
the mach, and the like, in medicated 
| wines and ales. At preſent it is 
rarely employed in theſe inten- 
lia: tions, on account of the ill reliſh 
C. and offenſive ſmell which it is ac- 
aves companied with. Theſe it may 
be in part freed from by keeping, 
and and totally by long coction, the 
oled bitter remaining entire. An ex- 
ng 2 tract made by boiling the leaves in 
up- a large quantity of water, and eva- 
„ & porating the liquor with a ſtron 
s in fre, proves a bitter ſufficiently 
eaves orateful, without any diſguſtful 
favour, —An oil diftilled from this 
ſup- plant L. E.] and an extract [E.] 
irtues are kept in the ſnops. 
ore, N * 
medi ABSINTHII MARITIMI um- 
8 not mitates : Abſenthit marini albi Ge- 
1enta- rard, Sea wormwood, common- 
al 10- ly, but falſely, called Roman worm- 
pplied wood; the tops [L.] 
ws ei- The leaves of ſea wormwood 
the 0- are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
ina 18 common, and hoary on the upper 
yſteric ide, as well as on the lower; the 
its: 1 ſtalks alſo are hoary all over. It 
g the grows wild about our ſalt marſhes, 
Oction and in ſeveral parts about the ſea 
coaſts.— In taſte and ſmell, it is 
x weaker andleſs unpleaſant than the 
11S fo- common wormwood. The virtues 
is FB, of both are ſuppoſed to be of the 
leaves lame kind, and to differ only in 
degree. 
worm: The tops enter three of our diſ- 
oundifh tilled waters, and gave name to a 
colour conſerve [L.] They are an ingre- 
ath. It dient alſo in the common fomen- 
of Eng: ation and green oil [L.] 
- Lees ABSINTHIL ROMANI alia. 
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A6fenthii pontici tenuifolii incani C. 
B. Roman wormwood ; the leaves 
and tops [E.] | 


This ſpecies 1s very different in 


appearance from the two forego- 
ing: it is in all its parts ſmaller 
than either ; the leaves are divided 
into fine filaments, and hoary on 
the lower ſide; the ftalks either 
entirely or 1n part, of a purpliſh 
hue, It is a native of the warmer 
countries, and at preſent difficult- 


ly procurable in this, though as 
hardy and as eaſily raiſed as any of 


the othez forts. Sea wormwood 
has long .upplied its place in the 
markets, and been in general miſ- 
taken for it. | 


Roman wormwood is leſs un- 


rateful than either of the others : 
its ſmell 1s tolerably pleaſant : 
the taſte, though manifeſtly bit- 
ter, ſcarce difagieeable, It ap- 
pears to be the moſt eligible of 
the three as a ſtomachic; and is 


likewiſe recommended by ſome in 
dropſies. 


ACACIA [I. E.], the inſpiſ- 
ſated juice of the unripe fruit of a 
large prickly tree, called by Caſ- 
par Baubine, Acacia foliis ſcorpioi- 


dis legumino/e. 


This juice is brought to us from 
Egypt, in roundiſh maſſes, wrapt 
up in thin bladders, It 1s out- 
wardly of a deep brown colour, 
inclining to black; inwardly of a 
reddiſh or yellowiſh brown; of a 
firm conſiſtence, but not very dry. 
It ſoon ſoftens in the mouth, and 
diſcovers a rough, not diſagreeable 
taſte, which is followed by a ſweet- 
ith reliſh, This inſpiſſated juice 
entirely diſſolves in watery liquors; 
but is ſcarce ſenſibly acted on by 
rectified ſpitit. | | 
Acacia is a mild aſtringent me- 
dicine. The Egyptians give it in 
ſpitting of blood, in the quantity 
of a dram, diſſolved in any conve- 
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nient liquor; and repeat this doſe 
occafionally : they likewiſe em- 
ploy it in collyria for ſtrengthening 
the eyes, and in gargariſms for 
quinſeys, Among us, it is little 


otherwiſe uſed than as an ingre- 


dient in mithridate and theriaca 
IL. J, and is rarely met with in the 
mops. What is uſually fold for 
the Egyptian acacia, is the inſpiſ- 
ſated juice of unripe ſloes: this 
is harder, heavier, of a darker co- 


tour, and ſomewhat ſharper taſte, 


than the true ſort, 


ACANTHI Voelia: Acanthi fati- 
vi vel mollis Virgilii C. B. Brank- 
urſine; the leaves. 

This is a beautiful plant, grow- 


ing naturally in Italy, and other 


warm climates: from its leaves, 
the ancients took the patterns of 
their foliage works. All the parts 
of it have a ſoft ſweetith taſte, and 
abound with a mucilaginous juice: 
Its virtues do not ſeem to differ 
from thoſe of althea and other mu- 
cilaginous plants. 


ACE TOSÆ vulgaris, five oxa- 
Edis, folia & radix - Aceteſæ arwen- 


fs C. B. Orxalidis vulgaris folio 
ngo F. B. Common ſorrel; the 


roots and leaves [Z.] 

Sorrel grows wild in fields and 
meadows throughout England. 
The leaves have a reſtringent acid 
taſte, without any ſmell or parti- 
cular flavour: their medical ef- 
ſects are, to cool, quench thirſt, 
and promote the urinary diſcharge: 
2 decoction of them in whey af- 
fords an uſe ful and agreeable drink 
in febrile or inflammatory diſor- 
ders; and is recommended by 
Boerhaave to be uſed in the ſpring 


as one of the moſt efficacious ape- 


rients and detergents. Some kinds 
of ſcurvies have yielded to the 
continued uſe of this medicine: 
the Greenlanders, who, are very 
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liquors ; the latter, however acid 


fifth their weight of fixt alkaline 


Part II. 


ſubject to this diſtemper, are ſaid 
to employ, with good ſucceſs, 3 
mixture of the juices of ſorrel and 
of ſcurvy-graſs. The only off. 
cinal preparation of this plant, i; 
an eſſential ſalt from the juice of 
the leaves [E.] 

The roots of ſorrel have 3 
bitteriſh auſtere taſte, without any 
acidity : they are ſaid to be de. 
obſtruent and diuretic ; and have 
ſometimes had a place in aperient 
apozems, to which they impart a 
reddiſh colour. 

The ſeeds of this plant were 
formerly uſed in diarrhœae and 
dyfenteries, but have long been 
ſtrangers to the ſhops, and are 
now juſtly expunged both from the 
London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copcelas : they have no remarkable 
ſmell, and ſcarcely any taſte. 


ACETOSELLA [E. J, vide 


LujuLa. 


ACETUM [L. E.] Vinegar: 
an acid produced from fermented 
vinous liquors by a ſecond fermen- 
tation, See page 6. 

Wine vinegar is conſiderably 
purer than that prepared from mait 


and fine, contains a large portion 
of a viſcous mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance; as 1s evident from the 
ropyneſs and ſlimyneſs which this 
kind of vinegar is very much ſub- 
ject to: the itronger,and more ſpi— 
rituous the wine, the better and 
ſtronger vinegar it yields. The 
French vinegars are ſaid by Geot- 
froy to ſaturate above one-thirty- 


ſalt, and ſome of them no Jcis 
than one-twelfth ; the beſt of the 
German vinegars little more than 
one- fortieth. 

Vinegar is a medicine of excel 


lent uſe in all kinds of inflamma- F 
tory and putrid diſorders, either : 


7 Internal 


Part II. 


Weakneſs, fainting, 0 
hyſterical, and hy pochondriacal 


complaints, have been frequently 


relieved by vinegar applied to the 
mouth and noſe, or received into 
the ſtomach. 


ACORUS, vide Caramvus 


AROMATI1CUS. 


ADIANTHI VERI eu capil- 


li veneris folia + Adianthi folio cori- 
andri C. B. True maindenhair ; 
the leaves. 

This is a low evergreen herb, 
and one of thoſe which, from the 
ſtenderneſs of their ſtalks, are call- 
ed capillary. It is a native of 
Italy, and the ſouthern parts of 
France; from whence the leaves 
are ſometimes brought to us. 
Theſe have an agreeable, but 
very weak, ſmell; and a mucila- 
ginous ſomewhat roughtſh tate, 
which they readily impart to boil- 
ing water, 

Maidenhair has been greatly ce- 
lebrated in diſorders of the breaſt, 
proceeding from a thinneſs and 
acrimony of the juices; and like- 
wiſe for opening obſtructions of 
the viſcera, and promoting the 
Expectoration of tough phlegm. 
But modern practice pays little re- 
gard to it; nor is it often to be 
met with in the ſhops; the TRI“ 
CHOMANES, or Engliſh mai den- 
hair, which is of the tame quality, 
generally ſupplying its place. 


AERUGO II. E.] Verdegris. 
his is a preparation of copper, 
made chiefly at Montpelier in 


France, by ſtratifying copper plates 
with grape-italks that have been 


vomiting, 


ales. 
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internal or external: in ardent 
pilious fevers, peſtilential, and 
other malignant diſtempers, it is 
recommended by Boerhaave as one 
of the moſt certain ſudorifics, (ſee 
the ſection of acid, page 61.) 


impregnated with a fermented ve- 
getable acid: in a few days, the 
plates are found covered with a 
pale green downy matter, which 
is ſcraped off from the copper, 
and the proceſs again repeated. 
Verdegris, as it comes to us, 1s 


generally mingled with ſtalks of 


the grape: theſe may be ſeparat- 


ed, in pulverization, by diſcon- 
tinuing the operation as ſoon as 
what remains ſeems to be almoſt 
entirely compoſed of them. 
Verdegris is rarely or never uſed 
internally. Some writers greatly 
extol it as an emetic, and ſay, 


that a grain or two being taken, 


acts as ſoon as received into the 
ſtomach: but its uſe has been too 
oſten followed by dangerous con- 
ſequences. (See the article Cu- 
PRUM.)—Verdegris applied exter- 


nally, proves a gentle detergent 


and eſcharotic, and ſerves to take 
down fungous fleſh ariſing in 
wounds. In theſe intentions, it 
is an ingredient in the mel zgyp- 
tiacum, ungurnium baſilicum viride 


IL. J and balſamun Leride [E.] 
AG ALL OCHUN jeu lignam 


Aloes wood. 

There have been different con- 
jectures concerning this wood, but 
no ſatis factory account of it has 
hitherto appeared. 
{tinguiſh ſeveral ſorts of agallo- 
chum, moſt of which are ſtrangers 
to Europe. That which comes to 


us is in little hard ponderous 


pieces, of a yellowiſh brown co- 
lour, with ſeveral black or pur- 
plith veins. It has a bitteriſh 
aromatic taſte; and a fragrant 
ſmell, eſpecially if reduced to 
powder, or ſet on fire. Diſtilled 
with water, it affords a very fra- 
grant eſſential oil, but in ſmall 
quantity: digeſted in rectified 
ſpirit, it yields an elegant tinc- 
ture, which loſes nothing valuable 

in 
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in being evaporated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract. 
Agallochum 1s at preſent of very 
little uſe in medicine, and rarely 
to be met with in the ſhops: if it 


could be eaſily procured, at leaſt 


the better ſort of it, it bids fair to 


be a very uſeful cordial ; Hoffman 


greatly recommends, in this! inten- 
tion, the diſtilled 01] and fpirituous 
. - and eſteems -a mixture 
of this laſt with tincture of ſteel 
an excellent corroborant. 


AG ARICUS: Agaricus ve 


Fungus laricis C. B. Agaric; a 
fungus growing on old larch trees 


14. E.! 
This fungus is an irregular 
ſpongy ſubltance, extremely light, 
and of an uniform ſnowy white- 
neſs (except the cortical part, which 
is uſually taken off before the aga- 
ric is brought into the ſhops.) It 
cuts freely with a knife, without 
diſcovering any hardneſs or gritti- 
neſs, and. readily crumbles be- 
twixt the fingers into a powder. 
It has no remarkable ſmell ; its 
taſte is at firſt ſweetiſn, but on 
chewing for a little while, proves 
acrid, bitter, and nauſeous. 
Agaric was formerly in great 
eſleem as a Cathariic, but the pre- 
ſent practice has almoſt entirely 
rejected its uſe. It operates ex- 
ceeding ſlowly, inſomuch that ſome 
have denied 1t to have any purga- 
tive virtue at all. Given in ſub— 
ſtance, it almoſt always occaſions 


a nauſea, not unirequently vomit- 


ing, and ſometimes exceſſive tor- 
mina of the bowels; theſe effects 
are attributed to its light farinace- 
ous matter adhering 1 to the coats 
of the int-liines, and producing a 
conſtant 3 irritation. The beſt pre- 
paration GE agaric ſeems to be an 
extract made with water, in which 


{xt alkaline fait has been diſſolv- 


ed; or With vinegar or wine: the 


1 . 


firſt is ſaid by Boulduc, and the 
two latter by Neumann, to proye 
effectual and ſafe purgatives. Ne. 
vertheleſs this 1s at beſt a Precari. 
ous medicine, which we ſtand in 
no manner of need of; hence the 
college have juſtly rejected it from 
all the compoſitions which it for. 
merly had a place in, except the 
mithridate and theriaca [L.] 


AGARICUS pedis equini facie 


| Taurn, Female agaric, or agaric 


of the oak, called, from its bein 
very eafily ioflammeble, touch- 
wood, or ſpunk. 

This fungus is frequently met 
with, on different kinds of trees, 
in England: : and is ſaid to have 
been ſometimes brought into the 
ſhops mixt with the true agaric of 
the larch : from this it is eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhable by its greater weight, 
dufly colour, and mucilaginous 
taſte, void of bitterneſs. The 
medullary part of this fungus, beat- 
en ſoft, and applied externally, 
has been of late greatly celebrated 
as a ſtyptic, and ſaid to feſtrain 
not only venal but arterial hæmor- 
rhages, without the uſe of liga- 
tures, It does not appear how- 
ever to have any real ſtyptic power, 
or to act any otherwiſe than dry 
lint, ſponge, or other ſoft fungous 
applications. 


AGERAT I folig et flares : Asge- 


rati foliis ſerraiis C. B. - Ptarmice 


late ſuaveolentis Tourn, Mi aud- 
lin ; ; the leaves and flowers. ' 

This is a lender plant, clothed 
all over _ narrow ſerrated leaves. 
It is a native of Italy, and other 
warm countries ; ; with us, it is 
raiſed in gardens, and flowers in 
july and Aug uſt. | 

Maudlin Fas a light gal 
ſmell; and a roughiſh, ſomewhat 
warm and bitterith taile, Theſe 


4a; ties point Out its uſe as à mil id 
| corro- 
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corroborant ; but it has long been 


a ſtranger to practice, and is now. 


omitted both by the London and 
Edinburgh colleges. | 


AGNI CAST /emen : Apni ſo- 
lio nin ſerrato F. B. The chaſte 
tree; its ſeeds. 

This is a ſmall tree, or rather 
ſhrub, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
Italy, &c. and raiſed with us in 
gardens. Its fruit, which is about 
the ſize of a pepper corn, contains 
four longiſh ſeeds, which are ſaid 
to be of an aromatic {mell, and 
an acrid bitteriſh taſte, but which 
are found on examination to be 
almoſt inodorous and inſipid. 
Theſe ſeeds have been celebrated 
as antaphrodiſiacs; but experience 
does not warrant their having any 
{uch virtues. 


AGRIMONLE fila : Eupato- 
rii veterum ſeu agrimone C. B. 
Agrimony; the leaves [E.] 

This is a common plant in 
hedges, and the borders of fields, 
The leaves have an herbaceous, 
ſomewhat acrid, roughiſh taſte, 
accompanied with an aromatic fla- 
vour, Agrimony is ſaid to be ape- 
nent, detergent, and to ſtrength- 
en the tone of the viſcera: hence 
it is recommended in {corbutic diſ- 
orders, in debility and laxity of 
the inteſtines, &c. Digeſted in 
whey, it affords an uſeful diet- 
drink for the ſpring ſeaſon, not un- 
grateful to the palate or ſtomach. 


ALCANNA, vide Ax cHUsA. 


ALCEZA fila: Alceæ vulgaris 
majoris C. B. Malve wer beuacæ er. 
Vervain mallow ; the leaves. 

This is eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
from the common and marſhmal- 
low, by its leaves being jagged or 


cut in about the edges. It grows 
in hedges, and flowers ercateſt 
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part of the ſummer. Alcea agrees 
in quality with the ALTHAa and 
MALVA VULGARI1S; but appears 
to be leſs mucilaginous than either. 


_ ALCHIVILLEA folia: Alchi- 
mill vulgaris C. B. Ladies man- 
tle; the leaves [Z.] 

This grows wild in many parts 
of England, but is rarely met 
with about London: the leaves 
ſeem as if plaited or folded toge- 
ther, ſo as to have given occaſion 
to the Engliſh name of the plant. 
The leaves of alchimilla diſcover 
to the taſte a moderate aſtringency, 
and were formerly much eſteemed 
in ſome female weakneſles. and in 
fluxes of the belly. They are now 
rarely made uſe of ; though both 
the leaves and roots might doubt- 
leſs be of ſervice in cafes where 
mild aſtringents are required. 


ALCIS UNGULA: Elks hoof, 
The elk is a large animal of the 
ſtag kind, met with in Muſcovy, 
and other cold countries. The 
hoof of one of the hinder feet has 
been celebrated againſt epilepſies, 
from a ridiculous opinion, that the 
elk is himſelf ſubject to diſorders 
of this kind, and prevents or re- 
moves them by ſcratching his ear 


with his hoof, 
ALKERENGI en Valicacabi 


Fructuse Solam vefcarii C. B. Win- 


ter cherry; the fruit [Z.] | 
This is a low branched fhrub, 
bearing leaves like thoſe of night- 
ſhade; with white flowers, which 
ſtand ſingle at the joints. The 
flower cup changes into a. mem- 
branous cover, which at length 
burits and diſcovers a fruit of a_ 


fine red colour, about the fize of a 


common cherry. The fruit ripens 
in October, and continues fre- 
quently to the middle of Decem- 
ber. This plant grows wild in 

ſome 


Pe. "xs ** * 1 * TA — H 


ſubacid taſte. 


May and June. 
2 bitteriſh acrid taſte, and, when 
rubbed betwixt the fingers, a ſtrong 


ſome parts of France, Germany, 
&c. the beauty and lateneſs of its 


fruit has gained it a place in our 


gardens. - 

Winter cherries are ſaid by moſt 
writers to be extremely bitter : 
but, 
the cherry itſelf, if carefully freed 
from the cover (which is very bit- 
ter and pungent) has merely a 
They itand highly 
recommended as detergent, ape- 
rient, diuretic, and for expelling 
gravel: four, five, or more cf 
the cherries are directed for a doſe, 
or an ounce of the expreſſed juice. 
Mr. Ray tells us of a gouty perſon 
who was cured and kept free from 
returns of his diſorder, by taking 
eight of theſe cherries at each 
change of the moon ; theſe occa- 


ſioned a copious diſcharge of ex- 


tremely fetid urine. 


ALLIARLE folia : Heſperidis 
allium redolentis Tourn. Sauce a- 
lone, or jack by the hedge ; the 
leaves [E.] - 

This is common in hedges and 
ſhady waſte places, flowering in 
The leaves have 


ſmell, approaching to that of 
garlick. They are recommend- 
ed internally as ſudorifics and 
deobſtruents, ſomewhat of the 
nature of garlick, but much mild- 
er; and externally as antiſeptics 


in gangrenes and cancerous ul- 


cers. Hildanus uſed to gather the 
herb for theſe laſt purpoſes in 


the ſpring, and expoſe it for a 


Cay to the action of a dry air 
in a ſhady place: being then 
committed to the preſs, it yielded 
a juice poſſeſſing the ſmell and 
taſte of the alliaria : this, he in- 
forms us, with a little oil on 
the ſurface, keeps in perfection 


for years; whereas the herb in 
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ſubſtance ſoon loſes its virtue in 
keeping. 


ALLIUM : radix Ali: ſativi 
C. B. Garlick ; the roots [L. E.] 

Theſe roots are of the bulboys 
kind, of an irregularly roundiſh 
ſhape, with ſeveral fibres at the 
bottom: each root is compoſed of 
a number of leſſer bulbs, called 
cloves of garlick, incloſed in one 
common membranous coat, and 
eaſily ſeparable from one another, 
All the parts of this plant, but 
more eſpecially the roots, have a 
ſtrong offenſive ſmell, and an a- 


crimonious almoſt cauſtic taſte, 


The root applied to the ſkin in- 
flames, and often exulcerates the 
part. Its ſmell is extremely pene- 
trating and diffuſive ; when the 
root 15 applied to the feet, its ſcent 
15 ſoon diſcoverable in the breath; 


and when taken internally, its 


ſmell 1s communicated to the 
urine, or the matter of an iſſue, 
and perſpires through the pores 
of the ſkin. | 

This pungent root warms and 
ſtimulates the ſolids, and attenu- 
ates tenacious juices, Hence in 
cold leucophlegmatic habits, it 
proves a powerful expeQorant, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue ; and, 
if the patient is kept warm, ſu— 
dorific. In humoural aſthmas, 
and eatarrhous diforders of the 
breaſt, in ſome ſcurvies, flatulent 
colics, hyſterical and other diſeaſes 
proceeding from 'a laxity of the 
ſolids, and cold ſluggiſh indiſpo- 
ſition of the fluids, it has gene- 
rally good effects: it bas likewiſe 
been found ſerviceable in ſome hy- 
dropic cafes. Sydenham relates, 
that he has known the dropſy cured 
by the uſe of garlick alone; he re- 
commends 1t chiefly as a warm 
ſtrengthening medicine in the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, 


The 
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The liberal uſe of garlick is apt 


to occaſion headachs, flatulencies, 
thirſt, febrile heats, inflammatory 
diſtempers, and ſometimes diſ- 
charges of blood from the bæ- 
morrhoidal veſſels. In hot bilious 
conſtitutions, where there is already 
a degree of irritation, where the 
juicesare too thin and acrimonious, 
or the viſcera unſound ; this ſtimu- 
lating medicine is manifeſtly im- 
proper, and never fails to aggra- 
vate the diſtemper. 

The moſt commodious form for 
the taking of garlick, a medicine 
to moſt people not a little unplea- 
ſant, is that of a bolus or pill. 
Infuſions in ſpirit, wine, vinegar, 
and water, although containing 
| the whole of its virtues, are ſo acri- 
| monious, as to be unfit for gene- 
rab uſe. A ſyrup and oxymel of 
it are kept in the ſhops. 

Garlick made into an unguent 
with oils, &c. and applied exter- 
nally, is ſaid to refolve and diſcuſs 
cold tumours, and has. been by 
ſome greatly eſteemed in cutaneous 
diſeaſes. It has likewiſe ſome- 
times been employed as a revel- 
lent ; Sydenham aſſures us, that 
among” all the ſubſtances which 
occaſion a derivation or revulſion 
from the head, none operate more 
powerfully than garlick applied to 
the foles of the feet: hence he was 
led to make uſe of it in the con- 
fluent ſmall pox; about the eighth 
day after the face began to ſwell, 
the root cut in pieces, and tied in 
a linen cloth, was applied to the 
ſoles, and renewed once a day till 
all danger was over. 


ALNI VULGARIS h & 
cortex: Alni rotundifolie glutinoſæ 
viridis C. B. The leaves and bark 
of the alder tree. Theſe have a bit- 
ter ſtyptic diſagreeable taſte. The 
bark is recommended by ſome in 
termittent fevers; and a decoction 
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of it, in gargariſms, for inflamma- 
tions of the tonſils. 5 


ALNI NIGRA Jeu frangule 
cortex : Alni nigræ baccifere FJ. B. 
The black or berry-bearing alder; 
its bark [E.] 

This tree is common in moiſt 
woods in divers parts oſ England. 
The internal bark of the trunk or 
root of the tree, given to the 
quantity of a dram, purges vio- 
lently, occaſioning gripes, nau- 
ſeæ, and vomiting. Theſe may 
be in good meaſure prevented by 
the additiom of aromatics; but as 
we have plenty of ſafer and leſs 
precarious purgatives, practitioners 
have deſervedly reje ed this. 


ALOE. Aloes is the inſpiſſated 
juice of certain plants of the ſame 
name. The ancients diſtinguiſhed 
two ſorts of aloes; the one was 
pure and of a yellowiſh colour, 
inclining to red, reſembling the 
colour of a liver, and thence nam 
ed hepatic ; the other was full of 
impurities, and hence ſuppoſed to 
be only the droſs of the better 
kind, At preſent, various ſorts 
are met with in the ſhops ; which 
are diſtinguiſhed either from the 
places, from the ſpecies of the 
plants, or from ſome differences in 
the juices themſelves. Theſe may 
be all ranged in three claſſes : 


(1) Aro SocoTorina [L. Z.] 
Socotorine aloes, brought from 
the iſland Socotora in the Indian 
ocean, wrapt in ſkins; it is ob- 
tained from the aloe Succotorina 
anguſtifolia ſpintſa, flore purpureo 
Breyn. & Cemmelin.— This ſort is 
the pureſt of the three: it is of a 
gloſſy ſurface, clear, and in ſome 
degree pellucid; in the lump, of 
a yellowiſh red colour, with a pur- 

le caſt; when reduced to powder, 
of a bright golden colour. It is 
| hard 


hard and friable in the winter, 
ſomewhat pliable in ſummer, and 
grows ſoft betwixt the fingers. Its 
taſte is bitter, accompanied with an 


aromatic flavour, but inſufficient 


to prevent its being dilagreeable : 


the ſmell is not very unpleaſant, 


and ſomewhat reſembles that of 
myrrh. 


(2) ALoE HEPATICA [E.] He- 
patic, Barbadoes, or common aloes; 
the juice of the Aloe C. B. aloe vera 
eulgarisManting. —Hepatic aloesis 
not ſo clear and bright as the fore- 
going ſort: it is alſo of a daiker 
colour, more compact texture, and 
for the moſt part dryer. Its ſmell 
is much ſtronger and more diſagree- 
able; the taſte intenſely bitter and 
nauſeous, with little or nothing of 


the fine aromatic flavour of the So- 


cotorine.— The beſt hepatic aloes 
comes from Barbadoes in large 
gourd ſhells ; an inferior ſort of it 


(which is generally ſoft and clam- 


my) is brought over in caſks, 


& +} ALOE cABALLINA. Fetid, 
caballine, or horſe aloes; the pro- 


duce of the aloe Guincenſis caballina 
vulgari fimilis ſed tota maculala 
Commelin.— This ſort is eaſily di- 


ſtinguiſnhed from both the foregoing, 


O 


by its ſtrong rank ſmell; although, 
in other reſpects, it agrees pretty 
much with the hepatic, and is not 
unfrequently ſold in its ſtead. Some- 
times the caballine aloes is prepared 
ſo pure and bright, as not to be 
diſtingutſhable by the eye evenfrom 
the Socotorine ; but its offenſive 
ſmell, which it cannot be diveſted 
of, readily betrays 1t. 


All the ſorts of aloes diſſolve in 
pure ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and proof 
ſpirit diluted with half its weight 
of water ; the impurities only be- 


ing left. They diſſolve alſo by the 


aſſiſtance of heat in water alone; 
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but as the liquor grows cold, the 
reſinous part ſubſides, the gummy 
remaining united with the water, 
The hepatic aloes is found to con. 
tain more reſin, and leſs gum than 
the Socotorine, and this than the 


caballine. The reſins of all the 
ſorts, puriſied by ſpirit of wine, 
have little ſmell: that obtained 
from the Socotorine has ſcarce an 
perceptible taſte; that of the he. 
patic, a ſlight bitteriſh reliſh, and 
the reſin of the caballine, a little 
more of the aloetic flavour. The 


gummy extracts of all the ſorts ar: Wl 


leſs diſagreeable than the crude 
aloes : the extract of Socotorine 
aloes has very little ſmell, and i 
in taſte not unpleaſant ; that ofthe 
hepatic has a ſomewhat ſtronger 
ſmell, but is rather more agreeable 
in taſte than the extract of the $0- 
cotorine : the gum of the cabal. 
line retains a conſiderable ſhare of 


the peculiar rank ſmell of this fort 


of aloes, but its taſte is not much 
more unpleaſant than that of the 
extracts made from the two other 
ſorts. 

Aloes is a ſtimulating cathartic 


bitter: if given in ſo large a doſe 


as to purge effectually, it often oc- 
caſions an irritation about the anus, 
and ſometimes a diſcharge of blood. 
Small doſes of it frequently re- 
peated, not only cleanſe the primæ 
viæ, but likewiſe attenuate and 
diſſolve viſcid juices in the remoter 
parts, warm the habit, quicken 
the circulation, and promote the 
uterine and hæmorrhoidal fluxes, 


This medicine is particularly ſer- 


viceable to perſons of a phlegm 
tic temperament and ſedentary lite, 
and where the ſtomach is oppreſſed 
and weakened : in dry bilious ha- 
bits, aloes prove injurious, immo. 
derately. heating the blood, and 
inflaming the bowels. 


T hisjuice is likewiſe, on account 
of its bitterneſs, ſuppoſed to kill 
| | worms, 
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worms either taken internally, or 
applied 1n plaſters ro the umbilical 
region. It 15 alſo celebrated for 
reftraining external hæmorrhages, 
and cleanſing and healing wounds 
and ulcers. | 
"The ancients gave aloes in much 
larger doſes than 1s cuſtomary at 
preſent. Dioſcorides orders half'a 
dram or a dram for gently looſen- 
ing the belly; and three drams 
when intended to have the full ef- 
ſet of a cathartic. But modern 
practice rarely exceeds a ſcruple, 
and limits the greateit doſe to two 
ſcruples. For the common pur- 
| poſes of this medicine, ten or twelve 
grains ſuſhce; taken in theſe or leſs 
quantities, it acts as a gentle ſtimu- 
lating, eccoprotic, capable of re- 
moving, if duly continued, very 
obſtinate obſtructions. ST 
Some are of opinion, that the 
Purgative virtue of aloes reſides en- 
tirely in its reſin; but experience 
has ſhewn, that the pure reſin has 
liule or no purgative quality; and 
chat the gummy part ſeparated 
from the reſinous, acts more power- 
fully than crude aloes. If the 
aloes indeed be made to undergo 
long coction in the preparation of 
the cummy extract, its cathartic 
power will be conſiderably leſſen- 
ed, not from the ſeparation of the 
rein, but from an alteration made 
in the juice itſelf by the heat. The 
trongeſt vegetable cathartics be- 
me mild by a like treatment 
_ thout any remarkable ſeparation 
WO! their parts, 
Socotorine aloes, as already ob- 


er than the hepatic; and hence it 
lkewiſe found to purge more, 
ind with greater irritation. The 
i fort therefore is moſt proper 
here a ſtimulus is required, as for 
Promoting or exciting themenſtrual 
ux; whillt the latter is better cal- 


erved, contains more gummy mat- 


Peulated to at as a common purge. 
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lt is ſuppoſed that the vulneraryand 


balſamic virtues of this juice reſide 
chiefly in the reſin; and hence 
that the hepatic aloes, which is 


moſt refinous, is mott ſerviceable 


in external application. 5 
The Edinburgh college direQs 
the hepatic aloes in the Salſamum 
traumaticum and tinfura myrrhæ et 
aloes, deſigned for external uſe; 
and the Socotorine in thoſe prepa- 
rations or compoſitions which are to 
be taken internally, as the tnctura 
facra, elixir ſacrum, pulvis hier 
picræ, pilulæ alocticæ, pilulæ Ruff, 
filulz fleomachice, pilulæ cocciæ, &c. 
The London college uſes the So- 
cotorine only, In the vinum aloes 
ticuiu, tinftura ſacra, ehxir ales, 
baiſamum traumaticum, pilulæ aro- 
maticæ, and the other pills wherein 
aloes is an ingredient, the Socoto- 
rine kind in ſubſtance is directed. 
In the powder of 4zera picra, only 
the pure gummy part of the Soco- 
torine aloes is employed, the ſepara- 
tion of which from the reſinous 
matter is given in a diſtinct proceſs. 


ALSINES lia: Alfines vulgaris 
frve morſus gallinæ F. B. Chick- 
weed ; the leaves [E. 

This plant was employed by the 
ancients externally againſt ery ſipe- 
latous, and other inflammatory diſ- 
orders. Later times have given it 
internally in hæmoptoes, as a reſto- 
rative in atrophies and conſump- 


tions, and likewiſe as an antepilep- 


tic. Some recommend for theſe 
purpoſes the expreſſed juice to be 
taken to the quantity of an cunce 3 
others the dried leaves, in the doſe 
of a dram; and others a water diſ- 
tilled from them. But if any real 
benefit is expected from a/fmne, it 
ought to be uſed liberally as food; 
though even then, its effects would 
not perhaps be ſuperior to thoſe of 
more approved culinary herbs. 
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ALTHAZ@Z polia, radix : Al- 
thee Diſcoridis & Plinii C. B. 
Marſh-mallows ; the leaves and 
root [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in marſhes, 
and other moiſt places, in ſeveral 
parts of England; though fre- 
quently cultivated for medicinal uſe 
in gardens, All the parts of it have 
a ſlimy taſte, and abounds with a 
ſoft mucilaginous ſubſtance, which 
is readily extracted by water: the 
mucilage of the roots appears to 
be the ſtrongeſt, and hence this 


part is generally made uſe of, in 


preference to the others. | 
This plant has the general vir- 


tues of an emollient medicine ; and 


proves ſerviceable in a thin acrimo- 
nious ſtate of the juices, and where 
the natural mucus of the inteſtines 
is abraded, It is chiefly recom- 
mended in ſharp defluxions upon 
the lungs, hoarſeneſs, dyſenteries, 
and likewiſe in nephritic and cal- 
culous complaints; not, as ſome 
have ſuppoſed, that this medicine 
has any = pear power of diſſolving 
or expelling the calculus ; but as, 
by lubricating and relaxing the 
veſſels, 1t procures a more free and 


eaſy paſſage. Althæa root is ſome- 


times employed externally for ſof- 
tening and maturating hard tu- 
mours: chewed,it is ſaid to give eaſe 
in difficult dentition of children. 
This root gives name to an offi- 
cinal /rup [L. E.] and ciptment [L.] 
and is likewiſe an ingredient in the 
compound powder of gum tragacanth 
[L. E.] and the 7 and plaſter of 
mucilages [L.] though it does not 
appear to communicate any parti- 
cular virtue to the two laſt, its mu- 
cilaginous matter not being diſſo- 
luble in oils. 1 


ALUMEN [Z. E.] Alum, 
Alum is a falt artificially pro- 
duced from certain minerals, by 
calcining and expoſing them to the 
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air; after which the alum is elixated 
by means of water. The largeſt 
quantities are prepared inEng and, 
Germany, and Italy, 

This falt is of a white or pale 
red colour, of an auſtere ſtyptic 
taſte, accompanied with a nauſeous 
{weetiſhneſs. It diſſolves in about 
twelve times its weight of water; 
and concretes again, upon duly 
evaporating the ſolution, into ſe- 
mitranſparent cryſtals, of an oo. 
gonal figure. Expoſed to the fire, 
it eaſily melts, bubbles up in bli{- 
ters, emits a copious phlegm, and 
then turns into a light ſpongy white 
maſs, conſiderably more acrid than 
the alum was at firſt: this urged 
with a ſtronger fire, yields a ſmall Wal 
quantity of acid ſpirit, ſimilar ts Mai 
that obtained by the ſame means 
from vitriol ; the part which re- 
mains, if the heat has been ſuff. 
ciently intenſe and long continued, 
is an inſipid white earth, readily 
ſoluble in every kind of acid. 

Solutions of alum coagulate milk, 
change the blue colour of vegeta- 
ble juices into a red or purple, and 
turn an infuſion of galls turbid and 
whitiſh, Upon adding fixt alkaline 
ſalts to theſe ſolutions, the earth of 
the alum is precipitated, its acid 
uniting with the alkali into a neu- 
tral ſaline concrete, ſimilar to vi- 
triolated tartar, | 

Alum is a powerful aſtringent: 
it is reckoned particularly ſervice- 
able for reſtraining hæmorrhages, 
and immoderate ſecretions from the 
blood; but leſs proper in inteſtinal Wi 
fluxes. In violent hæmorrhages, ere 
it may be given in doſes of fifteen Wl 
or twenty grains, and repeat 
every hour or half hour till the 
bleeding abates: in other caſes 
ſmaller doſes are more adviſeable; 
large ones being apt to nauſea 
the ſtomach, and occaſion violent 
conſtipations of the bowels. It! 
uſed alſo externally, in aſtringe 


* 
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and repellent lotzons and colly- 
ria. 2 

Its officinal preparations are, for 
internal uſe, the /erum aluminoſum 
[L.] and pulwis flypticus [Z.] for 
external applications, the agu alu- 
mi noſa, coagulum aluminoſum, and 
alumen uſtum [L.] which laſt is no 
other than the alum dried by fire, 
or ſreed from the watery moiſture, 
which, like other ſalts, it always 
Tetains in its cryſtalline form. By 
this loſs of its water it becomes 
ſharper, ſo as to act as a {light eſ- 
charotic. It is employed allo as 
an ingredient in the mearcamen- 
toſus, and the aqua vitriolica [L. 


AMARAC US, vide MAJORANA. 


ns = AMBRAGRISEA [Z.] 

e- Ambereris is a bituminous ſub- 
" ſtance of a greyiſh or aſh colour, 
ed, 


intermingled with yellowiſh and 
blackiſh ſpecks or veins : it is uſual- 
Wy met with in little opake rugged 


lk, Wnafes, very light, of a looſe tex- 
eta, ture, friable in a certain ic gree like 
and Wax; they break rough and uneven, 
. end not unfrequently contain pieces 
lin 


BS | f ſhells, bones of fiſhes, and other 
like matters. This concrete is 
Bound floating on the ſurface of the 
ea, or thrown out upon the ſhores: 

he greateſt quantities are met with 
n the Indian ocean; pieces have 


ered inour own and other northern 


ages, (eas. 

mie Pare ambergris ſoftens betwixt 
ſtinal F the fingers; melts in a ſmall de- 
agen rec of heat into the appearance of 
ien eil, and in a ſtronger heat proves 
eated 3 almoſt totally volatile. Warmed a 
| the ile, it emits a peculiar fragrant 
caſes ell; ſet on fire, it ſmells like 
able; ll Purning amber. It diſſolves, though 
uſeat? iicultly, in ſpirit of wine, and 
violent flential oils; but not in expreſſed 
jt 15 Plls or in water. 

ingent Ambergris is in general the moſt 
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agreeable of the perfumes, and rare- 
ly accompanied with the inconve- 
niencies which other ſubſtances of 
this claſs frequently occaſion. It is- 
looked upon as an high cordial, 
and eſteemed of great ſervice in all 
diſorders of the head, and in ner- 
vous complaints: a ſolution of it 
in a ſpirit diſtilled from roſes, ſtands 
recommended by Hoffman as one 
of the moſt efficacious corroborants 
of the nervous ſyſtem. The Ori- 
entals entertain an high opinion of 
the aphrodiſiac virtues of this con- 
crete; and likewiſe ſuppoſe that 


the frequent uſe of it conduces to 


long life. 


AMMEOS VERI enen: Am- 
meos rdore origani F. B. The ſeeds 
of the true ammi or biſhopſweed, 
brought from Egypt [E.] 
Theſe are ſmall ſtriated ſeeds, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, a warm 
pungent taſte, and 4 pleaſant ſmell 
approaching to that of origanum. 
They are recommended as ftoma- 
chic, carminative, and diuretic, but 
have long been ſtrangers to the 
ſhops : their place has been gene- 
rally ſupplied by the ſeeds of a plant 
common 1n our own country 
though not a native of it, viz. 


AMMEOS VULGARTS men: 
Ammos vulgaris majors, latioribus 
J. B. 
Common biſhopſweed ſeeds [L.] 

The ſeeds of common biſhopſ- 
weed are ſomewhat larger and pa- 
ler coloured than the foregoing: 
their ſmell and taſte is weaker, and 
without any thing of the origanum 
flavour of the true ammi. They 
are ranked among the four leſſer 
hot ſeeds, but are ſcarce otherwiſe 
made uſe of than as an ingredient 
in the theriaca. The Edinburgh 
college has dropt them, and re- 
tained only the foregoing ſort. 
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AMMONIACUM GUMMI 
[L. E.] Ammoniacum is a concrete 
gummy reſinous juice, brought from 


the Eaſt-Indies, uſually in large 


maſſes, compoſed of little lumps 
or tears, of a milky colour, but 
ſoon changing, upon being expoſed 
to the air, of a yellowiſh hue. We 
have no certain account of the 
plant which affords this juice; the 
ſeeds uſually found among the tears 
reſemble thoſe of the umbelliferous 
claſs. Such tears as are large, dry, 
free from little ſtones, ſeeds, or 
other impurities, ſhould be picked 
out and preferred for internal uſe : 
the coarſer kind is purified by ſo- 
lution and colature, and then care- 
fully inſpiſſating it; unleſs this be 
artfully managed, the gum will loſe 
a conſiderable deal of its more vo- 
latile parts. There is often vended 
in the ſhops, under the name of 
ſtrained gum ammoniacum, a com- 
poſition of ingredients much inferi- 
or in virtue. ES 

Ammoniacum has a nauſeous 
ſweet taſte, followed by a bitter 
one; and a peculiar ſmell ſome- 
what like that of galbanum, but 
more grateful ; it ſoftens in the 


mouth, and grows of a whiter co- 


Jour upon being chewed. Thrown 
upon live coals, it burns away in 
flame: itis in ſome meaſure ſoluble 
in water and in vinegar, with which 
it aſſumes the appearance of milk ; 
but the reſinous part, amounting 
to about one half, ſubſides on 
ſtanding. 

Ammoniacum is an uſeful deob- 
ſtruent ; and frequently preſcribed 
for opening obſtructions of the ab- 
dominal viſcera, and in hyſterical 
diſorders occaſioned by a deficiency 
of the menſtrual evacuations. It 
is likewiſe ſuppoſed to deterge the 
pulmonary veſſels, and proves of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of aſthmas, where the lungs are op- 


preſſed by viſcid phlegm ; in this 


Pert 11 


intention, a ſolution of gum ammo- 
niacum in vinegar of ſquills proves 
a medicine of great effiacacy, 
though not a little unpleaſant. 
In long and obſtinate colics pro. 
ceeding from viſcid matter lodged 
in the inteſtines, this gummy-re. 
ſin has produced happy effects, 
after the purges and the common 
carminatives had been uſed in vain, 
Ammoniacum is moſt commodi. 
ouſly taken in the form of pills; 
about a ſcruple may be given eve. 
ry night, or oftener. Externally it 
ſoftens and ripens hard tumours: 
a ſolution of it in vinegar ſtands re- 
commended by ſome for reſolving 
even ſcirrhous ſwellings. 

In the ſhops 1s prepared a ſolu. 
tion of it in pennyroyal water, 
called, from its milky colour, /: 
ammoniact [L.] It is an ingredient 
alſo in the pectoral oxymel and pill, 
in the deobſtruent and gum pills [B. 
and in ſeveral plafters [L. E.] 


AMOMI VERI emen: Amini 
racemoſi C. B. The ſeeds of the 
true amt. um brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies [L.] 

The true amomum is a round 
fruit, about the ſize of a middling 
grape; containing, under a mem. 
branous cover, a number of ſmall 
rough angular ſeeds, of a blackiſh 
brown colour on the outſide, and 
whitiſh within: the ſeeds are Jodgel 
in three diſtin cells; thoſe in each 
cell are joined cloſely together, i 
as that the fruit, upon being oper- 
ed, appears to contain only thre 
ſeeds, Ten or twelve of thele 
fruits grow together in a cluſtes, 
and adhere, without any pedicle, t0 
a woody ſtalk about an inch long: 
each ſingle fruit is ſurrounded 
ſix leaves, in form of a cup; and 
the part of the ſtalk void of fruit Þ 
clothed with leafy ſcales. 
The huſks, leaves, and fem 
have a light grateful ſmell, _ 

modes 


» 
3 
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moderately warm aromatic taſte: 


the ſeeds freed from the huſks, are 
in both reſpects much ſtronger; 
their ſmell is quick and penetrat- 


ing, their taſte pungent, approach- 


ing to that of camphor. Notwith- 


ſtanding amomum is an elegant 


aromatic, it has long been a ſtran- 


ger to the ſhops. . „„ 
ft is directed as an ingredient in 


dae cheriaca: the college of Edin- 


burgh has expunged that compoſi- 


4 tion, and as the true amomum is 


not at preſent to be procured in this 
country, they have dropt its name: 


that of London allows the ſeeds of 
the following plant of our own 


growth to be ſubſtituted to thoſe of 


the oriental amomum. 


AMOMI VULGARIS /emen : 


Siſo is quod amomum officinis noſtr's 


| 1 C. B. Ct aromatici Journ. The 


ſeeds of the common amomum, or 
baſtard ſtone-parſley [L. E.] 

Theſe are very different in their 
appearance and manner of growth 
from the foregoing: they ſtand in 
form of umbels, and are joined 
two together without any common 


covering: they are ſmall, ſtriated, 
of an oval figure and brown colour. 


Their taſte is warm and aromatic, 
but conſiderably different from that 
of the amomum verum, and very 
far weaker. Water extracts little 


of their flavour by infuſion, but ele- 


vates the whole in diſtillation; rec 
tified ſpirit extracts the whole, but 
elevates very little: hence the wa- 
tery extract has no taſte or ſmell of 
the ſeeds; whilſt the ſpirituous poſ- 
ſelies their flavour in great perfec- 


non. It is obſervable that the 


tincture drawn from them with pure 
ſpirits is of a green colour. Theſe 
leeds have been recommended as 
carminative, aperient, diuretic, and 
emmenagogue; but they are at 
preſent little regarded in prac- 
tice. | 
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AMYGDALA AMARÆE er 
DULCES. Sweet and bitter al- 


monds [L. E.] 


The almond is a flattiſh kernel, 
of a white colour, covered with a 
thin browniſh ſkin; of a ſoft ſweet 
taſte ; or a diſagreeable bitter one. 
The ſkins of both ſorts are unplea- 
ſant, and covered with an acrid 
powdery ſubſtance : they are very 
apt to become rancid on keeping, 
and to be preyed on by a kind of 
inſe&, which eats out the internal 
part, leaving the almond to ap- 
pearance entire. To theſe circum- 
ſtances regard ought to be had in 
the choice of them. 

The fruit which affords theſe 


kernels, is the produce of a tree 
greatly reſembling the peach, 


called by C. B. amygdalus ſativa, 
The eye diſtinguiſhes no difference 
betwixt the trees which produce 
the ſweet and bitter, or betwixt 
the kernels themſelves: it is ſaid 
that the ſame tree has, by a 
difference in culture, afforded 
both. 

Both ſorts of almonds yield on 
expreſſion, a large quantity of oil, 
which has no ſmell or any particu- 
lar taſte: this oil ſeparates likewiſe 


upon boiling the almonds in water, 
and is gradually collected on the 
ſurface : but on triturating the al- 


monds with water, the oil and 
water unite together, by the me- 
diation of the other matter of the 
kernel, and form an unctuous 
milky liquor, , 
Sweet almonds are of greater uſe 
in food than as medicines; but they 
are reckoned toafford little nouriſh- 
ment, and when eaten in ſubſtance 
are not eaſy of digeſtion, unleis 
thoroughly comminuted. They 
are ſuppoſed, on account of their 
ſoft unctuous qualitv, to obtund 
acrimonious juices in the prime 
vie; peeled ſweet almonds, eaten 
fx or eight at a time, ſometimes 
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give preſent relief in the heart- 
burn. 

Bitter almonds have been found 
poiſonous to dogs, and ſundry o- 
ther animals; and a water diſtilled 
from them, when made of a certain 
degree of ſtrength, has had like 
effects. Nevertheleſs, when eaten, 
they appear innocent to men, and 
have been not unfrequently uſed as 
medicines: Boerhaaverecommends 
them, in ſubſtance, as diuretics 
which heat but moderately, and 
which may therefore be ventured 
upon. in acute diſeaſes, 

The oils obtained by expreſſion 
from both forts of almonds are in 
their ſenſible qualities the ſame, 
The general virtues of theſe oils are, 
to blunt acrimonious humours, and 
to ſoften and relax the ſolids : 
hence their uſe internally, in tick- 
ling coughs, heat of urine, pains 
and inflammations ; and externally 
in tenſion and rigidity of particular 
Parts. | 
The milky ſolutions of almon1s 
in watery liquors, commonly called 
emulſions, contain the oil of the 
ſubject, and participate in ſome 

degree of the emollient virtue 
thereof; but have this advantage 
above the pure oil, that they may 
be given in acute or inflammatory 
diſorders, without danger of the ill 
effects which the oil might ſome- 
times produce; ſince emulſions do 
not turn rancid or acrimonious by 
heat, as all the oils of this kind in 
a little time do. Several unctuous 
and reſinous ſubſtances, of them- 
ſelves not miſcible with water, may 
by trituration with almonds be ea— 
fily mixed with it into the form of 
an emulion ; and are thus excel- 
lently fitted for medicinal uſe. In 
this form,camphor and the reſinous 
purgatives may be commodiouſly 
taken. 'The only officinal prepara- 
tions.of almonds are the exprefſed 
oil and emulſion, 3 
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ANACARDIA. Anacardium, 


or malaca bean, | 
This 1s the fruit of a tree grow. 
in Malabar and other parts of the 
Eaſt-Indies. It is of a ſhining black 
colour, of the ſhape of a heart flat. 
tened, about an inch long, termi. 
nating at one end in an obtuſe point, 
and adhering by the other to a 
wrinkled ſtalk. It contains, within 
two ſhells, a kernel of a ſweetih 
taſte : betwixt the ſhells is lodged 
a thick acrid juice. 
The medical virtues of anacardia 
have been greatly diſputed : many 
have attributed to them the faculty 
of comforting the brain and nerves, 
fortifying the memory, quickening 
the intellect; and hence a confec- 
tion made from them has heen dig. 
nifed with the title of confe@zo g. 
pientum others think it better de. 
ſerves the name of confectio ſtullo- 
rum, ard mention inſtances of its 
continued uſe having rendered 
people maniacal. But the kernel 
of anacardium is not different in 
quality from that of almonds. The 
ill effects attributed to this fruit be- 
long only to the juice contained 
betwixt the kernels, whoſe acr- 
mony is ſo great, that it is ſaid to 
be employed by the Indians as a 
cauſtic, This juice is recommended 
externally for tettars, freckles, and 
other cutaneous deformities; which 
1t removes only by exulcerating 0! 
exccriating the part, fo that a ney 
{kin comes underneath, 


ANAGALLIDIS folia: Anaga!: 
lidis phœ niceo flore C. B. et Anagalir 
dis fore cæruleo C. B. Common mae 
and female pimpernel ; the leaves. 

Pimpernel is a low plant, in ap- 
pearancereſemblingchickweed; bu! 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable by its leave 
being ſpotted underneath, and join. 
ed immediately to the ſtalk. Ihe 
male and female pimpernels ditter 
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their flowers: they are both found 
wild in the fields, but the male or 
red flowered fort 15 moſt common, 


R 
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the dried roots are uſually imported 
to us. The alkanet root produced 
in England is much inferior in co- 
lour to that brought from abroad; 


the Engliſh being only lightly red- 


diſh, the others of a deep purpliſh 
red: this has induced ſome to ſuſ- 
pect that the foreign roots owe part 
of their colour to art, but we think 
without ſufficient foundation. 
Alkanet root has little or no 
ſmell: when recent, it has a bit- 
teriſh aſtringent taſte, but when 
dried ſcarce any. As to its virtues, 
the preſent practice expects not any 
from it. Its chief uſe is for colour- 
ing oils, unguents, and plaſters. 
As the colour is confined to the cor- 
tical part, the ſmall roots are beſt, 
theſe having proportionably more 


ANETHI /emen : Anethi horten- 
As U. B. Dil feed FEM! 

Dill is an umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated in gardens, as well for 
culinary as medical uſe. The ſeeds 
are of a pale yellowiſh colour, in 
{hape nearly oval, convex on one 
Ade, flat on the other. Their taſte 
15 moderately warm and pungent ; 
their ſmell aromatic, but not of 
the mo{t agreeable kind. Theſe 
ſeeds are recommended as a car- 
minative, in flatulent cohcs pro- 
ceeding from a cold cauſe or a viſ- 
cidity of the juices. The moſt ef- 
ficacious preparations of them are, 
the diſtilled oil, and a tincture or 
extract made with rectified ſpirit. 
The oil and a fimple water diſtilled 
from them are kept in the ſhops| Z.] 


ANGELICE radix, folia, ſemen: 


Augelicæ fative C. B. imperaloriæ 


the roots, leaves, and ſeeds [L. E.] 

This is a large umbelliferous 
plant, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
the northern climates ; for the uſe 
of the ſhops, it 1s cultivated in 


u Both the pimpernels have an 
1e herbaceous, roughiſn taſte, with 
0 little or no ſmell. Many extraor- 
1 dinary virtues have been attributed 
4 to them. Geoffroy eſteems them 
11 cephalic, ſudorific, vulnerary, an- 
So timaniacal, antepileptic, and alexe- 
= terial, Tragus, Caipar, Hoffman, 
_ Michaeli, and others, are alſo very 
Fed liberal in their praiſes: one of theſe 
x gentlemen declares, that he has 
dia Known numerous inſtances of the 
"ny ſingular efficacy of a decoction and 
ulty Wil tincture of pimpernel, in maniacal 
es, and melancholic deliria. But later 
ung practitioners have not been ſo hap- 
kee. i py as to meet with the like ſucceſs, 
19. Pimpernelis zotunfrequently taken bark than the large. 
% cs food; it makes no unpleaſant 
de. Wd; and in ſome parts of this 
10. kingdom, is a common potherb. 
of 1 WA ſpirituous tincture of it contains 
lered W nothing valuable: the only prepa- 
ernel ration that promiſes any utility, is 
at 1 an extract made with water; or the 
"The expreſſed juice depurated and in- 
cher ſpiſſated. | 
Aer. ANAGALLIS AQUATICA, 
ga Wide BECABUNGA. | 
] 
_ ANCHUSZ radix : Bugle ra- 
8, an lice rubra Tourn. Alkanet root [E 4 
which Alkanet is a rough hairy plant, 
ing a nuch reſembling the vipers bugloſs: 
a ne is chief difference from the com- 
mon bugloſſes conſiſts in the colour 

| of its roots; the cortical part of 
ae hich is of a duſky red, and im- 
zg „arts an elegant deep red to olls, 
n maß ax, and all undtuous ſubſtances, 
leave put not to watery liquors. This 

in 5 ant is a native of the warmer /ative Journ. Garden angelica; 

ed; =" of Europe : it is ſometimes 
ö er. ultivated in our gardens; but the 
il zeateſt quantities are raiſed in 
| 1:6 er nan) and France, varticularly 
is boat Montpelier, from whence 
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ey in the different parts of 


Zurope. Bohemia and Spain are 
ſaid to produce the beſt. The Lon- 


don college direct the roots brought 


from Spain to be alone made uſe of. 
Angelica roots are apt to grow 
mouldy, and be preyed upon by in- 
ſects, unleſs thoroughly dried, kept 
in a dry place, and frequently aired. 
We apprehend that the roots which 


are ſubject to this inconvenience 


might be preſerved, by dipping 
them in boiling ſpirit, or expoſing 
them to its ſteam, after they are 


dried. 


All the parts of angelica, eſpe- 


cially the root, have a fragrant 


aromatic ſmell; and a pleaſant bit- 
teriſh warm taſte, glowing upon 


the lips and palate for a long time 


after they have been chewed. The 
flavour of the ſeeds and leayes 1s 
very periſhable, particularly that of 
the latter, which on being bareiy 
dried, loſe greateſt part of their 
take and ſmell: the roots are more 
tenacious of their flavour, though 
even theſe loſe part of it upon 
keeping The freſh root, wounded 
early in the ſpring, yields an odo- 
rous, yellow juice, which flowly 
exſiccated, proves an elegant gum- 
my-reſin, very rich in the virtues 
of the angelica, On drying the 
root, this juice concretes into dif- 

tinct moleculz, which on cuttin 
it longitudinally, appear diſtributed 
in little veins : in this ſtate, they 
are extracted by pure ſpirit, but 

not by watery liquors 
Angelica is one of the moſt ele- 
gantaromatics of European growth, 
though little regarded in the preſent 
practice. 'The root, which is the 
moſt efficacious part, is rarely met 
with in preſcription, and does not 
enter any officinal compoſition. 
The leaves are ingredients in the 
three alexeterial waters [L.]: 
the ſeeds, in the compound aniſeed 
water [L.] plague water, aqua mi- 
7 | ; 


quantity, remaining behind. The 


femine ſuaveelente T curn, Aniſe, the 
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rabilis, and aromatic tincture IE. 
The ſtalks make an agreeable 
ſweetmeat. | 


ANGUILLA HEPAR. The 
liver of the eel. ng | 

The liver and gall of the eel are 
extremely acrid. They have been 
held a ſpecific in difficult births: 
and enter the principal compoſition; 
for that intention in foreign phar. 
macopœias; although it appear, 
that in moſt caſes of this kind, 
acrid irritating medicines are real] 
injurious. Boerhaave obſerves, that 
no fiſh has a more acrid gall than 
the eel ; and ſays, that with pill 
made of the gall of the eel and 
pike, he has cured pale rickety 
children with ſwelled bellies; the 
call powerfully- prctaoting urine, 


and occaſioning the belly to {ub- 
ſide. 


ANIME; [E.] a reſin exuding 
from the trunk of a large America 
tree, called by Piſo j:taiba, by the 
Indians courbaril. | 

This reſin is of a tranſparent 
amber colour, a light agreeable 
ſmell, and little or no taſte. It al 
ſolves entirely, but not very readiſ, 
in recti fied ſpirit of wine; the in. 
purities, which are often in large 


Brazilians are ſaid to employ anime 
in fumigations for pains and acits 
proceeding from a cold cause: 
with us, it is rarely, if ever, mad 
uſe of for any medicinal purpoſe, 


ANISI Jemen : Apii aniſß 4d 


Aniſe is an annual umbellifero 
plant, growing naturally in Crete, 
Syria, and other places of the Fal. 
It is cultivated in ſome parts © 
France, Germany, and Spain, ® 
may be raiſed alſo in England: il 
ſeeds brought from Spain, wh" 


ſeed [L. E.] f 
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Part II. 
are ſmaller than the others, are 
preferred. ; 

Aniſeeds have an aromatic ſmell, 
and a pleaſant warm taſte, accom- 
anied with a degree of ſweetneſs. 
Water extracts very little of their 
flavour; rectified ſpirit the whole. 

heſe ſeeds are in the number of 
the four greater hot ſeeds: their 
principal uſe is in cold flatulent 
diſorders, where tenacious phlegm 
abounds, and in the gripes to 
which young children are ſub- 
ject. Frederic Hoffman ſtrongly 
recommends them in weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, diarrhœas, and for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
cera in general; and thinks they 
well deſerve the appellation given 
them by Helmont, inteſtinorum ſo- 
lumen. 

The officinal preparations of theſe 
ſeeds are an eſſential oil [L. E.] 
and a ſpirituous compound ⁊OαftEr 
[L. E.] They are ingredients in 
tu thridate and theriaca; and the 


eſſential oil in the parcgoric elixir 


[L.] 
ANONIS, vide ON oNIs. 


>» 


ANSERINA, vide Ax c ENT INA. | 


 ANTIMONIUM [L. E.] i- 
bium. Antimony. 

Antimony is a ponderous brittle 
mineral, compoſed of long ſhining 
ſtreaks like needles, intermingled 
with a dark lead-coloured ſub- 
ſtance; of no manifeſt taſte or 
ſmell. There are ſeveral mines 
of it in Germany, Hungary, and 


France; and ſome likewiſe in Eng- 


land. The Engliſh ſeems to be of 


all the others the leaſt proper for 
medicinal uſe, as frequently con- 
taining .a portion of lead. The 
ſubſtances found mixed with the fo- 
reign ſorts are generally of the un- 


fuſible ſtony kind, from which the 


antimony is melted out in veſſels, 


ing the eyebrows black. 
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whoſe bottom is perforated with 
ſmall holes, and received in coni- 


cal moulds: in theſe, the lighter, 


and more droſſy matter ariſes to 
the ſurface; whilſt the more pure 
and ponderous ſubſdes to the bot- 
tom: hence the upper broad part 


of the loaves is conſiderably leſs 


ure than the lower. 

The goodneſs of antimony 1s 
judged of from its weight; from 
the loaves not being ſpongy or 
blebby ; from the largeneſs of the 
ſtriæ; and from the antimony to- 
tally evaporating in a ſtrong fire, 

Antimony was employed by the 
ancients in collyria againſt inflam- 
mations of the eyes; and for ſtain- 
Its in- 
ternal uſe does not ſeem to have 
been eſtabliſhed. till towards the 
end of the fifteenth century ; and 
even at that time it was by many 
looked upon as poiſonous, But ex- 
perience has now fully evinced, 
that pure antimony, in its crude 
ſtate, has no noxious quality; that 
ſome of the preparations of it are 
medicines of great efficacy ; and 
that though many of them are moſt 
violently emeric and cathartic, yet 
even theſe, by a flight alteration 
or addition, loſe their virulence, 
and become mild in their opera- 
tion. 

This mineral appears from che- 
mical experiments to conſiſt of a 
metal, united with common ſul- 
phur, and ſeparable in its metallic 
form by the ſame means whereby 
other metallic bodies are extracted 
from their ores. 

The pure metal operates, in a 
very minute doſe, with extreme 
vehemence, as a purgative and 
emetic : when combined with ſul- 
phur, as in the crude mineral, its 
power is reſtrained : diveſted of the 
inflammable principle which it has 
in common with all perfectly me- 
tallic bodies, it becomes an indo- 
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lent calx. See the preparations of 
antimony in the third part of this 
work, | 


ANTHORÆ /e antithoræ ra- 
diæ : Aconiti falutifiri C. B. Aconiti 
foliorum laciniis linearibus, ubique 
ejuſdem latitudinis Linnæi. Whole— 
ſome wolf's bane; the roots. 

This plant may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the poiſonous aconites by its 
leaves being more finely divided, 
and not at all bright or ſhining ; 
it grows wild on the Alps. The 
root has been ſuppoſed uſeful 
againſt poiſons, particularly that 
of the hora (whence its name.) 


Some nevertheleſs look upon this 


retended antidote itſelf as unſafe: 
Fred. Hoffman ſays it is cathartic, 
and has produced dangerous diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach, accompa- 
nied with heat, thirſt, and anxiety. 
On the other hand Geoffroy relates, 
that he has never obſerved any 
purgative quality in this root, or 
any ill conſequence from its uſe ; 


that he has frequently j exhibited 


it, and always with good ſucceſs, 
againſt worms, and in malignant 
fevers, eſpecially ſuch as were oc- 
caſioned by viſcidities in the fto- 
mach and inteſtines : the doſe from 
a ſcruple to a dram. A compe- 
tency of experiments to fully de- 
termine this point, is as yet want- 
ing, the root never having come 
into general practice, Its taſte is 


acrid and bitter. 


APARINES folia : Aparines wil- 
aris C. B. Gooſegraſs, or clivers; 


the leaves [E.] 
This is a ſlender, rough plant, 


common in hedges, &c. It is re- 
commended as an aperient, but 
practice has little regard to it. 


APES. Bees; their bodies, 


honey, and wax [E.] 
bees, dried and pulverized, are 


Part II. 


ſaid to cure the alopecia, and, 
ee internally, to promote urine; 

ut they have been for a long time 
ſtrangers to the ſhops. The honey 
and wax ſhall be treated of under 
the reſpective heads. 


APII Jeu eleoſelini radix +: Apii 
foliis caulinis cuneiformibus Linnæi. 
Smallage, the roots [Z.] 


This plant is larger than the 


garden apium (parſley), of a darker 
green colour, and of a ſtronger 
and more unpleaſant flavour. The 
roots are in the number of the five 
called opening roots, and have been 
ſometimes preſcribed as an ingre- 
dient in aperient apozems and diet 


drinks; but are at preſent diſre- 


garded. The ſeeds of the plant 
are moderately aromatic, and were 
formerly uſed as carminatives; in 
which intention they are, doubt- 
leſs, capable of doing ſervice, 
though the other warm ſeeds, 
which the ſhops are furniſhed with, 
render theſe unneceſſary; and ac- 
cordingly the Edinburgh college, 
which retains the roots, has ex- 
punged the ſeeds, 


APIUM HORTENSE, 


PETROSSLINUM. 


AQUILEGIZ. folia, flires, /c- 
men; Aquilegie flore fimplici Rai 
Syn. Columbines ; the leaves, 
flowers, and ſeeds, 

This plant grows wild in woods, 
but is not very common. It has 
been looked upon as aperient; and 
was formerly in great eſteem among 
the eommon people for throwing 
out the ſmall-pox and meaſles. 
A diſtilled water, medicated vine- 
gar, and conſerve, were prepared 
trom the flowers; but they have 


vide 


long given place to medicines of 


greater efficacy. 


ARANEARUM TEL [E.] 
Cob webs. 


7 Theſe 
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Theſe are never met with in 
reſcription ; but are ſometimes 
applied by the common people to 
ſtop the bleeding of ſlight wounds: 
this they ſeem to effect by adhering 
to the part, ſo as to cloſe the ori- 
fices of the veſſels, and prevent the 
effuſion of their contents. 


ARESTA BOVIS, vide ONo- 


NIS. | 


ARGENTINE, potentiile, an- 
ſerine, folia; Pcntaphyllo:dis mino- 
ris ſupint, ſeu procumbentis, Foliis la- 
tis argenieis et ſerratis, flere luteo 
Mor. Hiſt. Ox. Silverweed, or wild 
tanſey; the leaves [E.] 

This plant grows wild about 
the ſides of rivulets and other moiſt 
places: it has no ſtalk, the leaves 
lying flat on the ground. The 
writers on the materia medica in 
general look upon argentina as a 
very ſtrong aſtringent; miſled pro 
bably by its agreement in botanic 
characters which tormentil, which 
is known to be a powerful ſty ptic. 
The ſenſible qualities of argentina 


promiſe no great virtue of this 


kind; for to the taſte it diſcovers 
only a flight roughiſhneſs, from 
whence 1t may be preſumed to be 
entitled to a place only among the 
milder corroborants. As the af- 
tringency of tormentil is confined 
chiefly to its root, it might be 


thought that the argentina allo has 


an aſtringent root: the root of this 
plant, however, is found to have 
no other than a pleaſant ſweetiſh 
taſte, like that of parſnips, but not 
ſo ſtrong. 


ARGENT UM. Silver [L. E.] 

Abundance of virtues have been 
attributed to crude ſilver by the 
Arabians, and by ſome alſo of later 
times, but on very little founda- 
tion. This metal, taken in its 
crude ſtate, has no effect in the 
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91 
body; combined with a ſmall quan- 
tity of the nitrous acid, it proves 


a powerful, though not always a. 
ſafe, hydragogue ; with a larger, 


a ſtrong cauſtic, The nitrous acid 


is the only one that perfectly diſ- 


ſolves this metal: on adding to 
this ſolution, a minute portion of 


marine acid, or ſubſtances contain- 
ing it, the liquor turns milky, and 
the ſilver falls to the bottom in 


form of a white calx: hence we are 


furniſhed with a method of diſco- 
vering marine ſalt in waters, &C. 
See the preparations of filver in 
the third part. 


ARGENTUM VIVUM: D- 
arargyrus; Mercurius. Mercury or 
quickſilver [L. E.] 

Mercury 1s an opake filver-co- 
loured mineral fluid; appearing to 
the eye like tin or lead when melt- 
ed: it is heavier than any other 
fluid, and than moſt of the metal- 
lic bodies: it does not congeal in 
the greateſt degree of natural cold 
hitherto known; in the fire it 
proves totally volatile. 
neral is either met with in its fluid 
form, in the earth: or extracted 
by art from certain ores. There 
are conſiderable mines of it in 
Hungary and Spain; but the 
greateſt quantities come from the 
Eaft Indies. 

The uſe of mercury in medicine 
ſeems to have been little Known 
before the fifteenth century. The 
ancients looked upon it as a cor- 
roſive poiſon, though of itſelf 
perfectly void of acrimony, taſte, 


and ſmell; there are exainples of 


its having been lodged for years 
in cavities both of bones and fleſhy 
parts, without its having injured 
or affected them. Taken into the 


body in its crude ſtate, and undi- 
vided, it paſſes through the inteſ- 
tines unchanged, and has not been 


found to produce any conſiderable 
effect. 


This mi- 
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effect. It has indeed been recom- 
meded in aſthmas and diſorders of 


the lungs; but the virtues attribu- 


ted to it in theſe caſes have not 

been warranted by experience. 
Notwithſtanding the mildneſs 

and inactivity of crude quickſilver 


undivided ; when reſolved by fire 


into the form of fume, or otherwiſe 
divided into very minute particles, 
and prevented from re- uniting by 
the interpoſition of proper ſubſtan- 
ces; or combined with mineral a- 
cids; it has very powerful effects; 
affording the moſt violent poiſons, 
and the moſt excellent remedies 
that we are acquainted with. 

The mercurial preparations, ei- 
ther given internally or introduced 


into the habit by external applica- 
tion, ſeem to liquify all the juices 


of the body, even thoſe in the mi- 
nuteſt and moſt remote veſſels; 
and may be ſo managed as to pro- 
mote excretion through all the 
emunctories. Hence their com- 
mon uſe in inveterate chronic diſ- 
orders proceeding from a thickneſs 
and ſluggiſhneſs of the humours, 
and obſtinate obſtructions of the 
excretory glands; in ſcrophulous 
and cutaneous diſeaſes ; and in the 
venercal lues. If their power is 
not reſtrained by proper additions 
to certain emunctories, they tend 
chiefly to affect the mouth; and 
after having fuſed the juices in the 
remoter parts, occa ſion a plentiful 
evacuation of them from the ſalival 
lands. 

The ſalutary effects of mercu- 
rials do not depend on the quan- 
tity of ſenſible evacuation. This 
medicine may be gradually intro- 
duced into the habit, ſo as, with - 
vut occaſioning any remarkable 
diicharge, to be productive of very 


happy effects. To anſwer this 


purpoſe, it ſhould be given in very 
imall doſes, in conjunction with 
ſach ſubſtances as determine its 
action to the kidneys or the pores 


— 
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of the ſkin. By this method invete. 
rate cutaneous and venereal dif. 
tempers have been cured, without 
any other ſenſible excretion than 
a gentle increaſe of perſpiration 
or urine. Where there are ulcers in 
any part, they diſcharge for ſome 
time a very fetid matter, the quan- 
tity of which becomes gradually 
leſs, and at length the ulcer kindly 
heals. If the mercury ſhould at 
any time, from cold or the like, af. 
fect the mouth (which I have rarely 
found to happen) it may be reſtrain. 
ed by omitting a doſe, and by 
warmth or ſuitable medicines pro- 
moting the perſpiration. | 


ARISTOLOCHIA. Birthwort, 
Three roots of this name are di- 
rected for medicinal uſe. 


(1) ARISTOLOCHIA LONGA 
[L. E.] Long birthwort. This is a 
tuberous root, ſometimes about the 
ſize of the finger, ſometimes as 
thick as a man's arm, and a foot in 
length: it is nearly of an equal 
thickneſs all over, or a little thicker 
in the middle than at the ends; the 
outſide is of a browniſh colour; 
the inſide yellowiſh. 


(2) ARISTOLOCHIA ROTUNDA 
[E.] Round birthwort. This has 
icarce any other viſible difference 
from the foregoing than its round- 


iſn ſhape. 


(3) . TENV!s 
[L.] Slender birthwort. This is a 


long and ſlender root, rarely exceed- 


ing the thickneſs of a gooſe quill. 


Theſe roots are the produce of 
Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern parts 
of France. Their ſmell is ſome- 
what aromatic; their taſte warm 


and bitteriſh. Authors in general 


repreſent them as extremely hot and 


pungent; ſome ſay they are the 
ho:te i 
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hotteſt of all the aromatic plants; 


dut, as uſually met with in the 
ſhops, they have no great pun- 


gency. The long and round ſorts, 
on being 


firſt chewed, ſcarce diſ- 
cover any taſte, but in a little time 
prove nauſeouſly bitteriſh; the 
long ſome what the leaſt ſo. The 
other ſort inſtantly fills the mouth 
with an aromatic bitterneſs, which 
is not ungrateful. Their medical 
virtues are, to heat, ſtimulate, at- 
tenuate viſcid phlegm, and pro— 
mote the fluid ſecretions in general; 
they are principally celebrated in 
ſuppreſſions of female evacuations, 
The doſe in ſubſtance is from a 
ſcruple to two drams. The long 
fort is recommended externally for 
cleanſing and drying wounds and 
ulcers, and in cutaneous diſeaſes, 
be ariſtolochia tenuis, is an in- 
gredient in theriaca; and in want 
of this ſpecies, the /onga is allow- 
ed to be ſubſtituted to it by the 
London college. 


ARMORACIA, vide Rapna- 


NUS RUSTICANUS, 


ARNICA, vide Doronicum. 


ARSENICUM. Arſenic. 

Arſenic is contained, in greater 
or leſs quantity, in moſt kinds of 
ores, particularly in thoſe of tin 
and biſmuth, in the white pyrites, 
and the mineral called cat; from 
which laſt greateſt part of the ar- 
ſenie brought to us is extracted by 
a kind of ſublimation : the ar- 
ſenic ariſes at firſt in form of 
greyiſh meal, which more carefully 
reſublimed, concretes into tranſ- 
parent maſſes, the «uhite arſenic of 
the ſhops, 

Arſenic ſublimed with one-tenth 
its weight of ſulphor, unites there- 
with into a bright yellow maſs, in 
ſome degree tranſparent ; the com- 
mon yellow arſenic, On doubling 
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the quantity of ſulphur, the com- 
pound proves more opake, and 
compact; of a deep red colour, 
reſembling that of cinnabar, but 
with this difference, that it loſes 
of its beauty upon being reduced, 
into powder, whilft that of einna- 
bar is improved by this means; 
this 15 the common red arſenic. 
By varying the proportions of ar- 
ſenic and ſulphur, ſublimates may 
be obtained of a great variety of 
ſhades of yellow and red. 
Natural mixtures of arſenic and 
ſulphur reſembling the foregoing 
preparations, are not unfrequently 
met with in the earth. The foſhl 
red arſenic is the /azdaracha of the 
Greeks, the realgar and rifgal of 
the Arabians. Both the red and 


yellow, when of a ſmooth uniform 


texture, are named zarnichs; and 
when compoſed of ſmall ſcales or 
leaves, auripigmenta, Or orpiments 3 
theſe Jaſt are the only ſubſtances to 
which the Greeks gave the name 
GLTENKOY. 'That the zarnichs and 
orpiments really contain arſenic 
(contrary to the opinion of ſome 
late writers) 1s evident from ſundry 
experiments, whereby a perfect 
arſenic, and in notable quantity, is 
obtainable from them. The compi- 
lers of the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh diſpenlatory therefore 
very juſtly gave /andaracha Græco- 
rum as a ſynony mon to red ar/enics 
and auripigmentum to the yelloav. 
The pure or white arſenic has a 
penetrating corroſive taſte 3 and 
taken into the body proves a moſt 
violent poiſon. Beſides the effects 
which it has in common with 
other corrofives, it remarkab] 
attenuates the coats of the ſtomach, 
occaſions a ſwelling and ſphacela- 
tion of the whole body, and a 
ſudden - putrefaQion after death, 
particularly, as is ſaid, of the 
genitals in men. Where the quanti- 
ty is ſo very ſmall as not to prore 


fatal, 


* 
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fatal, tremors, palſies, and linger- 
ing hectics ſucceed. The remedies 
recommended againſt this poiſon 
are, milk and oily lig uors imme- 
diately and liberally drank. 

The red and yellow arſenics, 
both native and factitious, have 
little taſte, and are much leſs vi- 
rulent in their eff as than the fore- 
going. Sulphur, which reſtrains, 


the power of mercury and the an- 


timonial metal, remarkably abates 
the virulence of this poiſonous 
mineral alſo. Such of theſe ſub- 
* ſtances as participate more largely 
of ſulphur, ſeem to be almoſt in- 
nocent; the factitious red arſenic, 
and the native orpunents, have 
been given to dogs in conſiderable 
quantity, without their being pro- 
ductive of any apparant ill conſe- 
quences. | 


ARTEMISLE fola ; Artemi/ce 
vulgaris majors C. B. Mugwort; 
the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant grows plentifully in 
fields, hedges, and waſte places, 
throughout England; and flowers 
in june. In appearance it ſome- 
what reſembles the common worm- 
wood; the difference moſt obvious 
to the eye is in the flowers, thoſe 
of wormwood hanging downwards, 
whilſt the lowers of mugwort ſtand 
erect. | 

The leaves of this plant have a 
light aromatic ſmell, and an.ner- 
baceous bitteriſh taſte. They are 
principally celebrated as uterine 
and antihyſteric: an infuſion of 
them is ſometimes drank, either 
alone or in conjunction with other 
ſubſtances, in ſuppreſſions of the 
menſtrual evacuations. This me- 
dicine is certainly a very mild one, 
and conſiderably leſs hot than moſt 
others to which theſe virtues are 
attributed ; in ſome parts of this 
kingdom, mugwort 1s of common 
ule as a potherb. 
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ARTHAN ITE ve cyclaminis 


radix; Cyclaminis orbiculato folio in- 
Je nu: purpuraſcente C. B. Sowbread: 
the root [E.] . 
This plant is met with in the 
gardens of the curious. The root 
has, when freſh, an extremely a. 
crimonious burning taſte, which it 
almoſt entirely loſes on being dried. 
It is recommended as an errhine; 
in cataplaſms for ſcirrhous and 
ſcrophulous tumours ; and inter- 
nally as a cathartic, detergent, and 
aperient ; it operates very ſlowly, 
but with great virulence, inflam- 
ing the fauces and inteſtines; and 
hence is deſervedly rejected from 
the London diſpenſatory, though 
retained in that of Edinburgh. 


ARI radix; Ari maculati maculis 
nigris C. B. Wake robin; the 
root [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild under 
hedges, and by the ſides of banks, 
in moſt parts of England. It ſends 
forth in March, three or four trian- 
gular leaves, which are followed by 
a naked ſtalk, bearing a purpliſh 
piſtil 1ncloſed in a long ſheath ; 
this is ſucceeded, in July, by a 
bunch of reddiſh berries. In ſome 
plants, the leaves are ſpotted with 
black, in others with white ſpots, 
and in others not ſpotted at all; 
the black ſpotted ſort is ſuppoſed 
to be the moſt efficacious, and 
hence is expreſsly directed by the 
London college. 

All the parts of arum, particu- 
larly the root, have an extremely 
pungent, acrimonious taſte ; if the 
root be but lightly chewed it con- 
tinues to burn and vellicate the 
tongue for ſome hours, occaſion- 
ing at the ſame time a conſiderable 
thirſt; theſe ſymptoms are alle- 
viated by butter, milk, or oily 
liquors. Dried and kept for ſome 
time, it loſes much of its actt- 


mony, and becomes at length an 
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almoſt inſipid farinaceous ſub- 
tance. | | 

This root is a powerful ſtimulant 
and attenuant. It is reckoned a 
medicine of great efficacy in ſome 
cachectic and chlorotic caſes, in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach occaſioned 
by a load of viſcid phlegm, and in 
ſuch diſorders in general as pfoceed 
from a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition 
of the ſolids and lentor br the 
J have experienced great 
benefit from it in rheumatic pains, 
particularly thoſe of the fixt kind, 
and which were ſeated deep. In 
theſe caſes I have given from ten 
grains to a ſcruple of the freſh root 
twice or thrice a day, made into a 
bolus or emulſion with unQuous 
and mucilaginous ſubſtances, which 
cover its pungency, and prevent its 
making any painful impreſſion on 
the tongue, It generally excited 
a flight tingling ſenſation through 
the whole habit, and, when the 
patient was Kept warm in bed, pro- 
duced a copious ſweat. 

The only officinal preparation, 
in which this root is an ingredient, 
is a compound poud e; in which 
form, its virtues are very preca- 
rious. Some recommend a tinc- 
ture of it drawn with wine; but 
neither wine, water, nor ſpirit, ex- 
ttact its virtues. 


ASAFOETIDA. Aſafetida [L. 
E.] the concrete juice of a large um- 
belliferous plant growing in Perſia. 

This juice exudes (from wounds 
made in the root of the plant) li- 
quid, and white like milk; on being 
expoſed to the air, it turns of a 
browniſh colour, and gradually ac- 
quires different degrees of conſiſ- 
tency, It is brought to us in large 
Ireoular maſſes, compoſed of vari- 
ous little ſhining lamps or grains, 
which are partly of awhitiſh colour, 
partly reddiſh, and partly of avioiet 
hue. Thoſe maſſesare accounted the 
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95 
beſt which are clear, of a pale red- 
diſh colour, and variegated with a 
greatnumberofelegant white tears. 

This drug has a ftrong fetid ſmell 
ſomewhat like that of garlic ; and 
a bitter, acrid, biting taſte. It 
loſes with age of its ſmell and 
ſtrength, a circumſtance to be par- 
ticularly regarded in its exhibition. 
It conſiſts of about one-third part 
of pure reſin, and two-thirds of 

ummy matter; the former ſo— 
luble in rectified ſpirit, the other 
in water. Proof ſpirit diſſolves al- 
moſt the whole into a turbid li- 
quor; the tincture in rectiſied ſpi- 
rit is tranſparent. 

Aſafetida is the ſtrongeſt of the 
fetid gums, and of frequent uſe in 
hyſteric and different kinds of ner- 
vous complaints. It is likewiſe of 
conſiderable efficacy in flatulent co- 
lics; and for promoting all the fluid 
ſecretions in either ſex. The an- 
cients attributed to this medicine 
many other virtues, which are at 
preſent not expected from it. 

This gummy-reſin is an ingre- 
dient in the officinal gum pills, 
compound powder of myrrh, fetid 
tincture, tincture of ſoot, fetid vo- 
latile ſpirit [L.] and antihyſteric 
plaſter [Z.] | 


ASARI folia, radix; Aſari C. B. 
Aſarabacca; the roots and leaves. 
— The London college directs only 
the leaves; the Edinburgh both 
leaves and root, 

Aſarum is a very low evergreen 
plant, growing naturally in France, 
Italy, and other warm countries; 
the dried roots have been general- 
ly brought from the Levant; thoſe 
of our own growth being ſuppoſed 
weaker. | 
Both the roots and leaves have a 
nauſeous, bitter, acrimonious, hot 
taſte; their ſmell is ſtrong and not 
very difagreeable. Given in ſub- 
ſtance from half a dram to a dram, 

they 
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they evacuate powerfully both up- 


wards and downwards. It is ſaid, 
that tinctures made in ſpirituous 


menſtrua, poſſeſs both the emetic 


and cathartic virtues of the plant; 
that the extract obtained by inſpiſ- 
ſating theſe tinctures, acts only by 
vomit, and with great mildnels ; 
that an infuſion in water proves ca- 
thartic,rarely emetic; that aqueous 
decoctions made by long boiling, 
and the watery extract, have no pur- 
ative or emetic quality, but prove 
notable diaphoretics, diuretics, and 
emmenagogues. | 
The principle uſe of this plant 
among us is as a ſternutatory. The 
root of aſarum is perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt of all the vegetable er- 
rhines, white hellebore itſelf not 
excepted. Snuffed up the noſe, in 
the quantity of a grain or two, it 
occaſions a large evacuation of mu- 
cus, and raiſes a plentiful ſpitting. 
The leaves are conſiderably mild- 
er, and may be uſed, to the quan- 
tity, of three, four, or five grains. 
Geoſtroy relates, that after ſnuffing 
up a doſe of this errhine at night, 
he has frequently obſerved the diſ- 
charge from the noſe to continue 
for three days together; and that 
he has known a paralyſis of the 
mouth and tongue cured by one 
doſe. He recommends this medi- 
cine in ſtubborn diſorders of the 
head, proceeding from viſcid tena- 
cious matter, in palſies, and in ſo- 
porific diftempers. "The leaves are 
an ingredient in the pulwvis ſternuta- 


torius of the ſhops [L. E.] 
ASCLEPIAS,vide VinczTox1- 


CUM. | 
ASELLI, vide MiLLEPEDE®. 


ASPALATHUS, vide Rno- 
DIUM. | 


ASPARAGI radix; ¶ paragi ſa- 
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tivi C. B. Aſparagus; the root [E.] 

This plant is cultivated in gar— 
dens for culinary uſe. The roots 
have a bitteriſh mucilaginous taſte, 


inclining to ſweetneſs, the fruit 


has much the ſame kind of taſte; 


4 

the young ſhoots are more agree. 
able than either. Aiparagus pro- 
motes appetite, but affords little 
nouriſhment, it gives a ſtrong ill 
ſmell to the urine in a little time 
after eating it, and for this reaſon 
chiefly 1s ſuppoſed to be diuretic; 
it is likewiſe eſteemed aperient and 
deobſtruent; the root is one of the 
five called opening roots. Some 
ſuppoſe the ſhoots to be: moſt eff. 
cacious; others the root; and 
others the bark of the root. Stall 
is of opinion, that none of them 
have any great ſhare of the virtues 
uſually aſcribed to them. Aſpara- 
gus appears from experience to 
contribute very little either to the 
exciting of urine when ſuppreſſed, 
or increaſing its diſcharge; and in 
caſes where aperient medicines ge- 
nerally do ſervice, this has little 
or no effect. | 


ASPERULÆ fores ; Aſp:rale 
aut aſpergulæ odoratæ noſtratis Lob. 
Woodroof; the flowers. 


This is a low umbelliferobs 


plant, growing wild in woods and 
copſes, and flowering in May. It 
has an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, 
which is improved by moderate 
exſiccation; the taſte is ſubſaline, 
and ſomewhat auſtere. It 1mparts 
its flavour to vinous liquors. Aſpe. 
rula is ſuppoſed to attenuate viſcid 
humours, and ſtrengthen the tone 
of the bowels; it is recommended 
in obſtructions of the liver and bi- 


liary ducts, and by ſome in epi- 
lepſies and palſies; modern prac* | 


tice has nevertheleſs rejected it. 


ASPHALTUS, vide BIT uH.t;, 
Jupalcunu. 
| ASPLE- 
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part II. i 
ASPLENIUM, vide TEA AC H. 


ATRIPLICIS OLIDA ſolia; 
Atriplicis fetide C. B. Chenopodii 
Stinking orach, or 

arrach; the leaves [Lf | 
This is a low plant, ſprinkled all 


: over with a kind of whitiſh clam- 


my meal: it grows about dung- 
hills, and other waſte places. 'The 
leaves have a ſtrong fetid ſmell, 
which the hand, by a light touch, 
becomes ſo impregnated with, as 
not to be eaſily freed from. Its 
ſmell has gained it the character of 
an excellent antihyfteric ; and this 
is the only uſe 1t 1s applied to, 
Tournefort recommends a ſpiritu- 
ous tincture, others a decoction in 
water, and others a conſerve of the 
leaves, as of wonderful efficacy in 
uterine diſorders. 


ATRIPLEX SATIVA. Garden 


W orrach, or arrach. 


The garden oraches (which are 
either of a pale greeniſh, or pur- 


pliſh red colour, and hence named 
atripleæ alba and rubra) are chiefly 
employed for culinary purpoſes, 
They are cooling, and gently laxa- 
= tive; a decoction of the leaves is 
recommended in coſtiveneſs, where 


be patient is of a hot bilious diſ- 
Wy poſition, 


AVENA [Z.] Oats. 
This grain is an article rather of 


3 food than of medicine. It is ſuf- 
W fciently nutritive and eaſy of di- 
We zeltion. 
lave likewiſe a kind of ſoft mu- 


The gruels made from it 


cilaginous quality; by which they 
obtund acrimonious humours, and 
Prove uſeful in inflammatory diſ- 
orders, coughs, hoarſeneſs, rough- 


neſs, and exulcerations of the 
auces. | 


_AURANTIORUM HISPA- 
LENSIUM Jucus et cartex ; Fruc- 
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tus Mali aurantiæ majoris C. B. 
Seville oranges ; the juice and yel- 
low rind [L. E.] The Edinburgh 
college uſes alſo the flowers of the 
tree. 

The orange is a beautiful ever- 
green tree, or rather ſhrub, bearing 
flowers and fruit all the year: it 
is a native of the warmer climates, 
and does not well bear the winters 
of this. ; 

The flowers are highly odorifes 
rous, and have been tor ſome time 


paſt of great eſteem as a perfume: 


their taſte is ſomewhat warm, ac- 
companied with a degree of bitter- 
neſs. They yield their flavour by 
infuſion to rectified ſpirit, and in 
diſtillation both to ſpirit and water: 
the bitter matter is diſſolved by 
water, and, on evaporating the de- 
coction, remains entire in the ex- 
tract. The diſtilled water was for- 
merly kept in the ſhops, but on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity of the flowers 
is now laid aſide: it is called by 
foreign writers agua naphæ. An oil 
diſtilled from theſe flowers is 
brought from Italy under the name 
of oleum or efſentia neroli. 

The outer yellow rind of the fruit 
is a grateful aromatic bitter, and, 
in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions, 
proves an excellent ſtomachic and 
carminative, promoting appetite, 
warming the habit, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera. Orange 
peel appears to be very conſi - 
derably warmer than that of le- 
mons, and to abound more witk 
eſſential oil: to this circumſtance 
therefore due regard ought to be 
had in the uſe of theſe medicines. 
The flavour of the firſt is likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to be leſs periſhable than 
that of the other: hence the col- 
lege employ orange peel in the ſpi- 
rituous bitter tincture, which 1s de- 
ſigned for keeping, whilſt in the 
bitter watery infuſion, lemon peel 
is preferred. A ſyrup and two di- 
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filled. waters are for the ſame 
reaſon prepared from the rind of 
oranges in preference to that of le- 
mons. 


The juice of oranges is a grate- 


ful acid liquor, of conſiderable uſe 
in febrile or inflammatory diſtem- 


pers, for allaying heat, abating ex- 
orbitant commotions of the blood, 

venching thirſt, and promoting 
the ſalutary excretions : it is like- 
wile of great uſe in ſcurvies, eſpe- 
cially when given in conjunction 
with the cochlearia, naſturlium, or 


other acrid antiſcorbutics, as in the 


ſucci ſcorbutici of the ſhops. N 


'AURANTIA CURASLAV EN- 
SIA. Curaſſao oranges [E.] 
Theſe are the ſmall young fruit 
of the Seville orange dried, Their 
ſirſt appearance in a public pharma- 
copœia is in the preſent edition of 
the Edinburgh ; in which they are 
made an ingredient” in the ſtoma- 
chic tinAure and elixir. They ap- 
67 very well adapted to that in- 
ention, being moderately warm 


| bitteriſh aromatics, of a flavour 


ſufficiently agrecable, 
AURITCULA jup; "Pingue 


auricula Fudæ, celoris x cineracto 
nipricantis, 8 , in ſumbuci 
raudice naſcens F. B. Jews ear, a 
Fungus growing on old elder trees. 
This fungus is faid by ſome to be a 
ſtrong purgative; by others an 
äſtringent. The more judicious 
medical writers have declared its 
internal uſe danger dus; and hence, 
at the late reformation, the Edin- 
burgh as well as London college 
have rejected it. | 


AUR UL — ld Aunts alia; : 
Pt fille. major; F F Hit ſutæ C. 
'B. Mouſe. rar; 3 the leaves. 

This is a lo creeping plant, co. 
vered with a kind of hairs: it 
grows wild in Ury paſture grounds, 


* 
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and flowers in june and July. The 


leaves have a ſomewhat rough bit. 
teriſh tate : they are recommend. 
ed as aſtringents, but practice Pays 
no regerd to them. 


 AURIPIGMENTUM. Orpi- 
ment; a mineral compoſed of ſul. 
pai and arſenic. SeeARSENICUy, 


AURUM. Gold. 

This metal was introduced into 
medicine by the Arabians, who 
eſteemed it one of the greateſt cor. 
dials and comforters of the nerves, 
From them Europe received it with- 
out any diminution of its character: 
in foreign pharmacopceias it is flill 
retained, and even mixed with the 
ingredients from which ſimple wa. 
ters are to be diſtilled, But no 
one, it is preſumed, at this time, 
expects any ſingular virtues from 
it, ſince it certainly is not alter. 
able in the human body, Mr, 
Geoffroy, though unwilling to re. 
ject it from the cordial preparations, 
honeſtly acknowledges, that he has 
no other reaſon for retaining it, 
than complaiſance to the Arabian 
ſchools. The chemiſts have en- 
deavoured, by many elaborate pro- 
ceſſes, to bee what they call 4 
fulphur or anima of gold: but no 
method is as yet knowtof ſeparat 
ing the component parts of this 
metal: all the tinctures of it, and 
-aurum potabile? s, which have 
hitherto - appeared, are real ſolu: 
tions of it in aqua regis, diluted 
with ſpirit of wine or other li- 
quors, and prove injurious to tle 
body rather than beneficial. 


AXUN GIA. Fat, | 
A great variety of fats were in 
troduced into medicine by the Ara- 


bians, and recommended as poſſeſ⸗ 
ſing diſtinct virtues. The college 


of Wirtemberg, in the laſt edition 


of their diſpenſatory, publiſhed! i 
1740 
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1741, dire& no leſs than twenty- 
eight different fats to be kept in 
the ſhops: ſome of theſe, they in- 
form us, are attenuating and reſoly- 
ent; ſuch are thoſe of the heron, 
wild cat, ſtork, partridge, coney, 
haare, fox, Alpine mouſe, the bad- 
| ger, boar, wolf, ſerpents, and vi- 
ers: others are heating, detergent 
and ſeptic; thoſe of the eel, the 
pinke, and the umber: a third claſs 
is emollient; the fat of the ox, the 
[ | deer, and the goat : and a fourth, 
W emollient, digerent, and lenient ; 
ES this laſt comprehends the fats of 
the duck, gooſe, dog, capon, bea- 
ver, horſe, hen, and human fat. 
Experience, however, does not 
countenance theſe different virtues 
aſcribed to different fats. They 
have all one common emollient 
quality, relax the part to which 
LS they are applied, and prevent per- 
ſpiration; theſe effects, with the 
conſequences of them, may be ex- 
pected in a greater or leſſer degree, 
from fats of every kind. The Lon- 
don college has therefore retained 
only three fats, of different conſiſt- 
ences, for different mixtures, viz. 
viper's fat, hog's lard, and mutton 
ſuet; to which the Edinburgh col- 
lege adds goat's ſuet. Theſe are 
certainly ſufficient for anſwering all 
the intentions that ſabſtances of 
= this kind are employed for, 


BY BALAUSTIA ; Flores BPalauſtiæ 
ore pleno majore C. B. Palauſtines: 
he flowers of the balauſtine or 
1 1 pomegranate tree 
I be balauſtine js a low tree, or 
rather ſhrub, growing wild in Italy, 
Wy << The flowers are of an elegant 
ed colour, in appearance reſem- 
bling a dried red roſe. Their taſte 
b bitteriſh and aſtringent. | 

. Balauſtines are recommended in 
diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and other 
. caſes, where aſtringent medicines 
proper. They are rarely di- 
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rected in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, and enter only one officinal 
compoſition, the palvis e ſuccino 


compoſrius [L.] 
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BALSAMITÆE MARIS „ve 
c:fli hortorum frlia; Menthe hor- 
tenſis errymbifcre C. B. Coſtmary; 
the leaves [E.] a 

This was formerly a very com- 
mon garden plant, and of frequent 


uſe both for culinary and medici- 


nal purpoſes; but is at preſent very 
little regarded for either; though 
it ſhould ſeem, from its ſenſible qua- 
lities, to be equal or ſuperior, as a 
medicine, to ſome aromatic herbs, 
which practice has retained. The 
leaves have a bitteriſh warm aro- 
matic taſte; and a very pleaſant 
ſmell, approaching to that of mint 
or a mixture of mint and maudlin. 
Water elevates their flavour in di- 
ſtillation; and rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts it by infuſion. 


BALSAMUM COPAIBA[L.E.] 
Balſam of Copaiba; a liquid reſin- 
ous juice, flowing from inciſions 
made in the trynk of a large tree 
which grows in the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies: 5 

This juice is clear and tranſpa- 
rent, of a whitiſh or pale yellowifh 
colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a 
birteriſh pungent taſte. It is uſually 
about the conſiſtence of oil, or a 
little thicker ; long kept, it be- 


comes nearly as thick as honey, re- 
taining its clearneſs; but has not 


been obſerved to grow dry or ſolid, 
as moſt of the other reſinous juices 
do. We ſometimes meet with a 
thick ſort of balſam of Copaiba, 


which is not at all tranſparent, or 


much leſs ſo than the foregoing, 
and generally has a portion of tur- 
bid watery liquor at the bottom. 
This ſort is probably either adul- 
terated by the mixture of other 
ſubſtances, or has been extract- 

H 2 ed 
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ed by coction from the bark and 
branches of the tree; its fmell and 
taſte are much leſs pleaſant than 
thoſe of the genuine balſam. 
Pure balſam of Copaiba diſſolves 
entirely in rectified ſpirit, eſpecially 
if the menſtruum be previouſly al- 
kalized: the ſolution has a very 
fragrant ſmell, Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields a large quantity of a 
limpid eſſeutial oil; and in a ſtrong 
heat, without addition, a blue oil. 
The :alſam of Copaiba is an uſe- 
ful corroborating detergent medi- 
cine, accompanied with a degree 
of irritation, It firengthens the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, tends to looſen the 
belly, in large doſes proves purga- 
ive, promotes urine, and cleanſes 
and heals exulcerations in the uri- 
nary paſſage, which it is ſuppoſed 
to perform more effectually than 
any of the other balſams. Fuller 
obſerves, that it gives the urine an 
intenſely bitter taſte, but not à vio- 
let ſmell as the turpentines do. 
This balſam has been principal- 
ly celebrated in gleets and the fluor 
albus, and externally as a vulne- 
rary. The author above mention- 
ed recommends it likewiſe in dy- 
ſenteries, in ſcorbutie cachexies, in 
diſeaſes of the brealt and Jungs, 
and in an acrimonious or putre- 
ſcent ſtate of the Juices: he ſays, he 
has known very dangerous coughs, 
which manifeſtly threatened a con- 
ſumption, cured by the uſe of this 
balſam alone; and that notwith- 
ſtanding its being hot and bitter, 
it has good effects even in hectic 
caſes. C 
The doſe of this medicine rare- 
ly exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 
though ſome direct ſixty or more. 


It may be conveniently taken in 


the form cf an elæoſaccharum; or 
in that of an emulſion, into Which 
it may be reduced by triturating 
it with almonds, or rather with a 
thick mucilage of gum arabic, till 
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they are well incorporated, and 


then gradually adding a proper 


quantity of water. 


{ * 


The only officinal' preparation of 
this balſam is an empyreumatic oil 
diſtilled with the addition of gun 
guaiacum [L.] The balſam itſelf 
is an ingredient in the balſamie 
tincture, and tincture of cantha. 
idee CEE Pk 


BALSAMUM GILEADENS, 


vide OpOBALSAMUu. 


% 


BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM 
[Z. £:} Ballam ot Pery. © 
The common Peruvian” balſan 

is ſaid to be extracted by coction in 
water, from an odoriferous ſhrub 
growing in Peru, and the warmer 
parts of America. This balſan, 
as brought to us, is nearly of the 
conſiſtence of thin honey, of a rec. 
diſh brown colour, inclining t 
black, an agreeable aromatic ſmel, 
and a very hot biting taſte. Di- 
tilled with water, it yields a ſmal 
quantity of a fragrant eſſentid 
oil of a reddiſh colour; and in: 
ſtrong fire, without addition, 
yellowiſh red oil. | 
Balſam of Peru is a very wan 
aromatic medicine, confiderably 
hotter and more acrid thanCopaiba, 
Its principal effects are, to warn 


vous ſyſtem, and attenuate viſci 
humours. Hence its uſe in fone 
kinds of aſthmas, gonorrhœas, 0: 
ſenteries, ſappreſſions of the u 
rine diſcharges, and: other difor- 
ders proceeding from a debility 
the ſolids, or a duggihneß and li- 
activity of the juices. It is alſo en. 
ployed externally, for cleanſing 
and healing wounds and ulcers) 
and ſometimes againſt palkes and 
rheumate 8 
This balſam does not unite vil 
water, milk, expreſſed ous, a 
mal fats, or wax: it may 
F mingle 
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Part II. 
mingled in the eold with this laſt, 
45 4110 with the ſebaceous ſubſtance 
called expreſſed oil of mace; but 
if the mixture be afterwards lique- 
fied by heat, the balſam ſeparates 


and falls to the bottom, It may 


be mixed with water into the form 


of an emulfion after the ſame man- 


ner as the balſam of Copaiba. Al- 


kaline lixivia diſſolve great part of 


it; and rectified ſpirit the whole. 

This balſam 1s an ingredient in 
the bal/amum guaigcinum, pilulæ oro 
maiice [I.] ti nctura balſam:ca,elxir 
prctorale, balſamum cephalicum, and 
talſamum Locatelli [R.] 

There is another ſort of balſam 
of Peru, of a whzte colour, and. 
conſiderably more fragrant than 
the former. This 1s very rarely 
brought to us. It is ſaid to be the 
produce of the ſame plant which 
yields the common or black bal- 
ſam ; and to exſude from inciſions 


made in the trunk. 


BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM 
IL. E.] Balſam of Tolu. 


This flows from a tree of the 
pine kind, growing in Tolu in the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies; from whence 
the balſam is brought to us in little 
gourd ſhells. It is of a yellowiſh 
brown colour, inclining to red; in 
conſiltence thick and tenacious: by 


age it grows hard and brittle, with- 


out ſuffering any great loſs of its 


more valuable parts. The ſmell of 


this balſam is extremely fragrant, 
ſomewhat reſembling that of le- 
mons; its taſte warm and ſweetiſn, 
with little of the pungency, and 
nothing of the nauſeous reliſh, 
which accompany the other bal- 
ſams, It has the ſame general vir- 
tues with the foregoing ; but 15 
much milder, and for ſome pur- 
poles, particularly as a corroborant 
in gleets and ſeminal weakneſſes, 
is ſuppoſed to be more cfhcacious. 
It is an ingredient in the vulnerary 
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lappæ majoris, radix tt ſemen 


a bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte : 


it in the ſhops, 


Me = 164. 
balſam [L.] the balſamic tingure, - 
and the peceral pills and elixir.[E.] 
A ſyrup alſo is impregnated with © 


-- 


BARDANA MAJORIS {eu 


3. 


al pe majoris, arcit Dioſcoridis 


C. B. Burdock; the roots and 


ſeeds [E.] | 
This is a common plant about 


way ſides, ſufficiently known from 


its ſcaly heads, or burs, which flick 
to the clothes.—Thke ſeeds have 
they 
are recommended as very effica- 
cious diuretics, given either in 


the form of emulſion, or in pow- 


der, to the quantity of a dram.— 


The roots taſte ſweetiſh, with a 


ſlight auſterity and bitteriſhneſs ; 


they are eſteemed aperient, diure- 
tic, and ſudorific ; and ſaid to act 


without 1rritation, ſo as to be ſafe- 
ly ventured upon in acute diſor- 


of late been uſed in rheumatic, 

outy, and other diſorders ; and 
preferred by ſoz1e to thoſe of ſarſa- 
parilla. 


BDELLIUM IL. E.] Bdellium. 


Bdellium is a gummy-refinous 


concrete juice brought from Arabia 


ders. Decoctions of them have 


. 


and the Eaſt-Indies, in globes of 


different figures and magnitudes. 


It is of a dark reddiſh brown co- 


lour, and in appeatance ſomewhat 


reſembles myrrh; upon cutting a 
piece, it looks ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent,and asGeoffroy juſtly obſerves, 
like glue. It grows ſoft and tenaci- 
ous in the mouth, fticks to the teeth, 
has a bitteriſh taſte, and not a diſ- 
agreeable ſmell. Bdellium is re- 


commended as a ſudorific, diure- 


tic, and uterine; and in external 
applications for maturating tu- 


mors, &c. In the preſent practice, it 


is ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of than 


as an ingredient in theriaca. 
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aquatite folia; Veronicæ aquatice 
folio ſubrotundo Moriſ. hiſt. Bro k- 
lime; the leaves [L. E.] 

This is a low plant, common in 
little rivulets and ditches of ſtand- 
ing water: the leaves remain all 
the winter, but are in greateſt per- 
fection in the ſpring. Their pre- 
vailing taſte is an herbaceous one, 
accompanied with a very light bit- 
teri ſn neſs. 6 

Becabunga has been ſuppoſed to 
have a ſaponaceous detergent vir- 
tue,and to attenuate viſcid humours 
without pungency or irritation : 


hence it has been directed in the 


ſpecies of ſcurvy called hot, where 
= cochlearie, and other acrid an- 
tiſcorbutics were ſuppoſed to beleſs 
proper. It is now uſed only in 
compoſition with thoſe plants, as 
in the /ucci ſcorbutici [L. E.] but 
does not perhaps add much to 
their efficacy. If any virtue is ex- 
pected from becabunga, it ſhould 
be uſed as food. 


BELLIDIS MAJORIS yolia; 
Bellidis majcris fylve/tris caule foligſo 
C. B. Greater or ox- eye daily ; 
the leaves E] 

This plant is frequent in fields, 
and among corn, flowering in May 
and June. The leaves have a mu- 
cilaginous, ſubſaline, roughiſh taſte. 
They are ſaid to be detergent, re- 
ſolvent, aperient, and alſo mcde- 
rately aſtringent. Geoffroy relates, 
that the herb, gathered before the 
flowers have come forth, and boil- 
ed in water, imparts an acrid taſte, 
penetrating and ſubtle like pepper; 
and that this decoction is an excel- 


lent vulnerary and diuretic; but 


this account ſeems to belong more 
properly to the following plant. 


BELLIDIS MINORIS fe con- 


ſite m nimæ folia; Belliat; in inoris 


ſvieeftris C. B. Common daiſy; 


the leaves [Z.] 


The Materia Medica. 
BECABUNG-E, ſeu Aragallidis 


Part II. 

This is common almoſt every 
where, and flowers early in the 
7 ph Ps leaves have a ſubtile 
u 


bacrid taſte, and are recommend- 
ed as vulneraries, and in aſthmas 


and hectic fevers, and ſuch diſorders 


as are occaſioned by drinking cold 
liquors when the body has been 
much heated. Ludovici prefers 
the ellis minor to the plants com- 
monly uſed as antiſcorbutics, and 
reſolvents of coagulated blood in 
hy pochondriacal diſorders. 


BENZ OINUM [I. E.] Ben- 
z0ine. 

Benzoine is a concrete reſinous 
juice, obtained from a large tree 
growing naturally in both the In- 
dies, and hardy enough to bear the 
winters of our own climate. The 
reſin is brought from the Eaft-In- 
dies only; in large maſſes, com- 
poſed of white and light brown 
pieces, or yellowiſh ſpecks, break- 
ing very eaſily betwixt the hands: 
ſuch as is whiteſt, and free from 
impurities, is moſt eſteemed. 

This reſin has very little taſte, 
impreſſing only a light ſweetneſs 
on the tongue: its ſmell is ex- 
tremely fragrant and agreeabie, 
eſpecially when heated. Commit- 
ted to the fire in proper veſſels, it 
yields a conſiderable quantity of a 
white ſaline concrete, called fow- 
ers, of an acidulous taſte and 
grateful odour, ſoluble in rectificd 
ſpirit, and by the aſſiſtance of heat 
in water, | 

The principal uſe of benzoine 
is in perfumes, and as a coſmetic: 
it is rarely met with in extempora- 
neous Preſcription, and enters in 
{ſubſtance only one officinal com- 
poſition, the balſumum traumali- 
cum, deſigned chiefly for exter- 
nal uſe. It ſhould nevertheleſß 
ſeem applicable to other purpoſes, 
and to have no ill title to the 
virtues of ſtorax and balſam 9 
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gree. 


and fruit. 
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Tolu, at leaſt in a ſubordinate de- 
; The flowers are recom- 
mended in diforders of the breaſt; 


and in this intention they are made 


an ingredient in the paregoric elixir 
[L. J. in the pectoral elixir, electuary, 
and pills, and in the robes of ſul- 


phir [E.] 


BERBERITS, /cu oxyacanthe Ga- 
leni, cortex ef frudtns; Berberis du- 
metorum C. B. Barberry ; the bark 

The barberry is a ſmall tree, or 
rather a large buſh, covered with 
an aſh-coloured bark, under which 
is contained another of a deep yel- 
low: the berries are of an elegant 
red colour, and contain each two 
hard brown ſeeds, It grows wild 


n chalky hills in ſeveral parts of 


England; and is frequently plant- 
ed in hedges and in gardens. 

The outward bark of the 
branches, and the leaves, have an 
aſtringent acid taſte; the inner yel- 


low bark, a bitter one: this laſt 
is ſaid to be ſerviceable in the 
Wy jaundice; and by ſome, to be an 
YA \ 


uſeful purgative. | 

'The berries, which to the taſte 
are gratefully acid, and moderate- 
ly reſtringent, have been given 


with good ſucceſs in bilious fluxes, 


and diſeaſes proceeding from heat, 
acrimony, or thinneſs of the juices. 
Among the Egyptians, barberries 
are employed in fluxes, and in 
malignant fevers, for abating heat, 
quenching thirſt, raiſing tae 
ſtrength, and preventing putre- 
faclion: the fruit is macerated for 
a day and night, in about twelve 
times its quantity of water, with 
the addition of a little fennel 
ſeed, or the like, to prevent of- 


fence to the ſtomach; the liquor 
trained off, and ſweetened with 


lugar, or ſyrup of citrons, is given 
the patient liberally to drink. 


Proſper Alpinus (from whoſe trea- 
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tiſe De medicina Ægybliorum this 
account is extracted) informs us, 


that he took this medicine himſelf, 


with happy ſucceſs, in a peſtilen- 
tial fever, accompanied with an 
immoderate bilious 
A gelly of the fruit is directed by 
the Edinburgh college as an of- 
ficinal. 


BETA falia; Betæ albe wel pal- 
leſcentis que ficula et cicla offiiinarum 
Mor. et Betz rubræ vulgaris C. B. 
et Betz ruire radice rape C. B. 
White and red beets; and the tur- 
nep-rooted red beet, or beetrave 

E. 
5 Tdet Pie are cultivated in 
gardens, chiefly for culinary uſe. 


The eye diſtinguiſhes little other 


difference betwixt them, than that 


diarrhœa. 


expreſſed in their titles. Decoc- 


tions of beets gently looſen the 
belly; hence they have been rank- 
ed among the emollient herbs: 
the plants remaining after the 
boiling are ſuppoſed to have ra- 
ther a contrary effect. They af- 
ford little nouriſhment, and are 
ſaid by ſome to be prejudicial to 
the ſtomach. The juice expreſſed 
from the roots is a powerful errhine. 


— 


BETONICÆ lia; Betonice 


purpureæ C. B. Common or wood 


betony ; the leaves [Z.] | 
Betony is a low plant, growing 
in woods and ſhady places, in ſe- 
veral parts of England: the flowers 
come forth in June and july; 
they are of a purplich colour, and 
ſtand in ſpikes on the tops of the 
ſtalks, The leaves and flowers 
have an herbaceous, roughiſh, 
ſomewhat bitteriſn taſte, accom- 
panied with a very weak aromatic. 
flavoyr. This herb has long been 
a favourite among writers on the 
materia medica, who have not been 
wanting to attribute to it abun- 
dance of good qualities. Expe - 
K rience 
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rience does not diſcover any other 
virtue in betony, than that of a 
mild corroborant: as ſuch, an infu- 
fion, or light decoction of it, may 
be drank as tea, or a ſaturated 
tincture in rectified ſpirits given in 
ſuitable doſes, in laxity and debi- 
lity of the viſcera, and diſorders 
proceeding from thence. The 
powder of the leaves, ſnuffed up 
the noſe, provokes ſneezing; and 
hence betony is ſometimes made an 
ingredient in ſternutatory powders: 
this effect does not ſeem to be ow- 
ing, as is generally ſuppoſed, to 
any peculiar ſtimulating quality 
in the herb, but to the rough hairs 
which the leaves are covered with. 
The roots of this plant differ 
greatly in quality from the other 
parts: their taſte is bitter and very 
nauſeous; taken in a ſmall doſe, 
they vomit and purge violently, 
and are ſuppoſed to have ſome- 
what in common with the roots of 


hellebore. It is pretty ſingular, if 


true, that betony affects thoſe who 
gather any conſiderable quantity 
of it, with a diſorder reſembling 
drunkenneſs; as affirmed by Simon 
Paulli and Bartholinus. 


BETONICA AQUATICA, 


vide SCROPHULARIA AQUATICA 
MAJOR. 


BETONICA PAULI, vide 


VERONICA MAS. 


BETULA cortex et lachryma ; 
Betulæ C. B. The birch tree; the 
bark and ſap [E.] 


This tree grows wild in moiſt 


woods: its bark conſiſts of a thick 


brittle ſubſtance of a browniſh red 


colour; and of ſeveral very'thin, 
ſmooth, white, tranſparent mem- 
branes, Theſe laſt are highly in- 
flammable, and appear to abound 
viith reſinous matter, though 
ſcarcely of any particular ſmell or 
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taſte : the thick brittle parts is leſz 
reſinous, and in taſte roughiſh : of 
the medical virtues of either, little 
or nothing is known with cer. 
tainty. | 2 

Upon deeply wounding or bo. 
ring the trunk of the tree in the 
beginning of ſpring, a ſweetiſh 
juice iſſues forth, ſometimes, as i; 
ſaid, in ſo large quantity, as to 
equal in weight the whole tree and 
root: one branch will bleed a pal. 
lon or more in a day. This juice 
is chiefly recommended in ſcorbu- 
tic diſorders, and other foulneſſes 
of the blood ; its moſt ſenſible ef. 


fect is to promote the urinary dil. 
charge. . bo 


BEZOAR J/apis, Bezoar flone, 

The bezoar ſtone is a calculous 
concretion found in the ſtomach 
of certain animals which are ſaid 
to be of the goat kind. It is com- 
poſed of concentrical coats ſur- 
rounding one another, with a lit- 
tle cavity in the middle, contain- 
ing a bit of wood, ſtraw, hair, or 
the like ſubſtances. 

The ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſorts 
of bezoar, one brought from Perſia 
and the Eaſt Indies, the other from 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. The fill 
or beſt ſort, called oriental bezoar, 
15 of a ſhining dark green or olive 
colour, and an even ſmooth ſur- 
face; on removing the outward 
coat, that which lies underneath it 
appears likewiſe ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing. 'The occidental has a rough 
ſurface, and leſs of a green colour 
than the foregoing ; it is likewiſe 
much heavier, more brittle, and of 
a looſer texture; the coats are 
thicker, and on breaking exhibit a 
number of lis curioully interwo- 
ven. The oriental is generally les 


than a walnut; the occidental for 


the moſt part larger, and ſometimes 
as big as a gooſe egg. The firſt is 


univerſally moſt eſteemed, 1 | 
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—:c only fort now retained by the 
London college; the Edinburgh, 
Ja the edition of their pharmaco- 
"3 pœia preceding the preſent direct- 
ea both; but they now ſeem to al- 
iow them to be uſed promiſcuouſ- 
y. retaining in their catalogue 
i 4 only the name bezoar Lapis. : 
—_ Kxmpfer (in whoſe Amænitates 
. xoticæ, 2 full account of the be- 
zoar animal may be ſeen) informs 
uns, chat this ſtone is in high eſteem 
among the Perſians, and even of 
reater value than in Europe; 
his, with ſundry other circum- 
= ances needleſs to relate here, has 
T | given occaſion to many to ſuſpect, 
that the true bezoar is never 
W brought to us. Some authors re- 
late with great confidence, that all 
the ſtones commonly ſold under 
this name are artificial compoſi- 
tions. That ſome of them are ſo, 
is evident; hence the great diffe · 
rences in the accounts which diffe- 
rent perſons have given of their 
= qualities ; the ſtones examined by 
slare as oriental bezoar did not 


BS difolve in acids; thoſe which Grew 
tts RR andBoyle made trial of, did; thoſe 


ſia employed by Geoffroy (in ſome 

m experiments related in the French 

rſt AS memoirs 1710) did not ſeem to be 

ar, WY acted on by rectified ſpirit ; whilſt 

ive ſome of thoſe examined by Neu- 
ur- mann at Berlin almoſt totally diſ- 

ard ſolved therein, The common 

h it mark of the goodneſs of this ſtone, 
in- s its ſtriking a deep green colour 

ugh on white paper that has been rub- 

our bed with chalk. | 

viſe Bezoar was not known to the 

4 of ancient Greeks, and is firſt taken 

are notice of by the Arabians, who 

it a extol it in a great variety of diſor- 
wo⸗ ders, particularly againſt poiſons. 

lels Later writers alſo beſtow extra- 
| for ordinary commendations on it as 
mes a ſudorific and alexipharmac; vir- 
5 18 wes to which it certainly has no 
d 18 


pretence. It is a morbid concre- 
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tion, much of the ſame nature with 
the human calculus, of no ſmell 
or taſte, not digeſtible in the ſto- 

mach of the animal in which it is 
found, and ſcarce capable of be- 
ing acted on by any of the juices 

of the human body. It cannot be 
conſidered in any other light than 
as an abſorbent; and is much the 
weakeſt of all the common ſub- 

ſtances of that claſs. It has been 

given to half a dram, and ſome- 

times a whole dram, without any 

ſenſible effect; though the general 

doſe (on account of its great price) 

is only a few grains. 


BISMALVA, vide Ar THA. 


BISMUTHUM. Biſmuth. 

Biſmuth is a ponderous brittle 
metal, reſembling in appearance 
the antimonial regulus and zinc, 
but greatly differing from them in 
quality. It diſſolves with vehe- 
mence in the nitrous acid, which 
only corrodes the regulus of anti- 
mony; and is ſcarce at all ſoluble 


in the marime acid which acts 


ſtrongly on zinc. A calx and 
flowers of this ſemimetal have been 


recommended as ſimilar in virtue 


to certain antimonial preparations; 


but are at preſent of no other üſe 
than as a pigment or coſmetic. 


See Part III. chap. ix. 
BIST ORT radix : Biftorte 


majoris raaice minus intoria C. B. 
Biſtort, or ſnakeweed; the root 


This plant grows wild in moiſt 
meadows, in ſeveral parts of Eng- 


land; but is not very common 


about London. The root is about 
the thickneſs of the little finger, 
of a blackiſh brown colour on the 
outſide, and reddiſh within; it is 
writhed or bent vermicularl 

(whence the name of the plant) 
with a joint at each bending, and 
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the ſpecies here intended has, for 
the moſt part, only one or two 
bendings; others have three or 
more. | 

All the parts of biftort have a 
rough auſtere taſte, particularly 
the root, which is one of the 
ſtrongeſt of the vegetable aſtrin- 
gents. It is employed in all kinds 
of immoderate hæmorrhages and 
other fluxes, both internally and 
externally, where aſtringency is the 
only indication. It is certainly a 
very powerful ſtyptic, and 1s to be 
looked on ſimply as ſuch; the ſu- 
dorific, antipeſtilential, and other 
like virtues attributed to it, it has 
no other claim to, than in conſe- 
quence of its aſtringency, and of 
the antiſeptic power which it has 
in common with other vegetable 
ſtyptics. The large doſe of the 
root in powder is one dram. It en- 
ters only one officinal compoſition, 


the /peczes e ſcordio [L.] 


BITUMEN JUDAICUM I.] 
Aſphaltus, Jews pitch. 

This is a light, ſolid bitumen, 
of a duſky colour on the outſide, 
and a deep ſhining black within; 
of very little taſte, and ſcarcely any 
ſmell, unleſs heated, when it emits 
2 ſtrong pitchy one. It is found 
plentifully in the earth, in ſeveral 
parts of Egypt, and on the ſur- 
face of the Dead Sea; bur is very 
rarely brought to us. In its room, 
the ſhops employ. other bitumi- 
nous ſubſtances found in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland; theſe 
have a much ſtronger pitchy ſmell; 
but in other reſpects agree. pretty 
much with the true aſphaltus. 
Sometimes pitch itſelf, or the caput 
mortuum remaining after the diſ- 
tillation of amber, are ſubſtituted, 
Abundance of virtues are attribut- 


ed to this bitumen, as reſolvent, 


diſcutient, glutinant, ſudorific, 
emollient, emmenagogue, &c. but 
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it has not for a long time been 
any otherwiſe uſed, than as an in- 
gredient in theriaca. The Edin. 
burgh college having now expung. 
ed the theriaca, have expunged a]. 


ſo the bitumen Judaicum. 


BOLI. Boles are viſcid earths, 


Teſs coherent, and more friable than 


clay, more readily uniting with 
water, and more freely ſubſiding 
from it. They are ſoft and unc- 
tuous to the touch, adhere to the 
tongue, and by degrees melt in 
the mouth, impreſſing a light ſenſe 
of aſtringency. A great variety of 
theſe kinds of earths have been in- 
troduced into medicine ; the prin. 
cipal of which are the following. 


(1) Borus ARMENA. Armeni- 


an bole, or bole-armenic [L. E.] 
Pure Armenian bole 1s of a bright 
red colour, with a tinge of yellow: 
it is one of the hardeſt and moſt 
compact of the bodies of this claſs, 
and not ſmooth or gloſſy like the 
others, but generally of a rough 
duſty ſurface. It raiſes no efferve- 
{cence with acids, 


(2) Bolus GaLLica. French 
bole [L. E.] The common French 
bole is of a pale red colour, va- 
riegated with irregular ſpecks or 
veins of white and yellow. It is 
much ſofter than the foregoing ; 
and ſlightly efferveſces with acids. 


(z) Borus BLESENSsIS. Bole of 
Blois. This is a yellow bole re- 
markably lighter than the former, 
and than moſt of the other yellow 
earths. It efferveſces ſtrongly 
with acids. 


(4) Bolus BoHEMHICA. Bohe— 
mian bole. This is of a yellow 
colour, with a caſt of red, gene- 


rally of a flaky texture. Ir is noc 


acted on by acids. 
(5) Tra. 
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(5 TerRA LEMNIA. Lemnian 


| earth. This is a pale red earth; 


ſlightly efferveſcing with acids. 


(6) TERRA SiLE SIACA. Sileſian 
earth, is of a browniſh yellow co- 
lour ; acids have no ſenſible effect 


K upon it. Theſe and other earths, 


made into little maſſes, and ſtamp- 


Jed with certain impreſſions, are 


called terræ figillatæ. 


The boles of Armenia and Blois, 
and the Lemnian earth, are rarely 
met with genuine in the ſhops ; the 


T coarſe boles, or white clay colour- 


ed with ochre, caput mortuum of 


| vitriol, &c. frequently ſupply their 


place. The genuine may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſubſiding uniform- 


| : | ly from water, without any ſepara- 
non of their parts; the genuine yel- 
low boles retain: their colour, or 


have it deepened, in the fire; whilſt 


ie counterfeit ſorts burn red. 


Theſe earths have been recom- 
mended as aſtringents, ſudorific, 


and alexipharmac ; in diarrhœas, 
W dyſcnteries, hemorrhages, and in 
malignant and peſtilential diſtem- 
pers. In inteſtinal fluxes, and 
complaints in the firſt paſſages 
from thin acrimonious humours, 
they may, doubtleſs, be of ſome 


uſe; but the virtues aſcribed to 
them in the other caſes appear to 
have no foundation. | 

In the London pharmacopœia 
bole is an ingredient in the pelvis 
e bolo, e ſcordio, tabellæ cardialgicæ, 
teriaca, and in One compoſition 
for external uſe, viz. the /aprs me- 


| dicamentuſus. No earth of this 


kind is employed in any of the 
compoſitions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. 


BOMBYX, vide SERICUM. 


BONI HENRICI five lapathi 
unctuoft foha ; Lap..tht unitus/; olidi 
5 
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perennis ſpinachiee facie Moriſ. Eng- 
liſh herb mercury; the leaves [E.] 
This herb is met with by road 
ſides, and in uncultivated places. 
It is ranked among the emollient 
berbs, but rarely made uſe of in 
practice. The leaves are applied 
by the common people for healing 
ſlight wounds, cleanfing old ulcers, 
and other like purpoſes. 


BORRAGINIS flores; Boraginis 
flare cæœruleo F. B. Borage ; the 
lower III! ä 
This is a rough plant, clothed 
with ſmall prickly hairs: it grows 
wild in waſte places, and upon old 
walls. - An exhilarating virtue has 
been attributed to the flowers of 
borage, which are hence ranked 
among the ſo called cordia] flow- 
ers; but they appear to have very 
little claim to any virtue of this 
kind, and ſeem to be altogether 
inſignificant. 


BORAX [I. E.] Tincar, or 
Borax. 

This is a ſaline ſubſtance, brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies in great 
maſſes, compoſed partly of large 
cryſtals, but chiefly of ſmaller ones, 
partly white and partly green, 


joined together as it were by a 


greaſy yellow ſubſtance, interming- 


led with ſand, ſmall ſtones, and 


other impurities; the purer cryſtals, 
expoſed to the fire, melt into a 
kind of glaſs, which is neverthe- 
leſs diffoluble in water. 

This ſalt diſſolved and cryſtal- 
lized, forms ſmall tranſparent 
maſles ; the refiners have a method 
of ſhooting it into larger cryſtals; 
but theſe differ in feveral reſpects 
from the genuine ſalt, inſomuch 
that Cramer calls them not a pu- 
Tiaed, but adulterated borax. 1 he 
origin of this faltis as yet unknown, 
and its compoſition is known only 


in part. Thus much experiments 


have 
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have clearly ſhewn, that it conſiſts 
of a fixt alkaline ſalt, the ſame 
with the baſis of ſea ſalt, in ſome 


degree neutralized by a ſmaller 
proportion of another ſaline ſub- 


ſtance, which has no where, that 


I know of, been yet diſcovered 
but in borax itſelf, : 

Nor have the medical virtues of 
borax been ſufficiently aſcertained 
by experience ; it 1s ſuppoſed to 
be, in doſes of half a dram or two 


ſcruples, diuretic, emmenagogue, 


and a promoter of delivery; the 
only officinal compoſition it is em- 
ployed in is the pulvi, ad purtum 
of the Edinburgh pharmacepœia. 
Mr. Biſſet, in an eſſay on the me- 
dical conſtitution of Great Britain, 
recommends a ſolution of this ſalt 
in water as the molt powerful diſ- 


ſolrent yet known of aphthous 


cruſts in the mouth and fauces of 
children. There are ſtropg reaſons 
to believe, that the virtues of borax 


are much greater than they are in 


general ſuppoſed to be. 


BOTRYOS Hlia; C gerepodli 
ambreſi aidis folio ffnuato Journ. A.- 
ir 72 cis 6dor@ ſcu ſuivecl-niis 2. 
Jeruſalem oak; the leaves [Z.] 

This plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens. It has a ſtrong not diſagree- 
able ſmell; and a warm ſomewhat 
pungent taſte. It is recommended 
as 4 carminative and pectoral, In- 
fuſions of it may be drank as tea. 


BRASSICA SATIVA; Brafiice 
capitata alba C. B. et Brallica ca- 
tilata rubra C. B et Bralſica rubra 
C. B. et Braſſica alba capite oblongo 
non peniſus ciauſo C. B. Bi aſſica ſa- 
tauda Ger. et Park, et Brafjica 
cauliflora C. B. White and red 
cabbages, coleworts, Savoy cab- 
bages, and cauliflower [E.] 

Iheſe are cultivated in gardens 
rather for culinary than medicinal 


uſe. They are all ſuppoſed to be 
4 
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hard of digeſtion, to afford little 


tulencies; thou ugh probably on no 


into this ſtate ſooner than almoſt 


ſoldanellæ foliu; Convolαuli marili 


Part It, 


nouriſhment, and to produce fla. 


very good foundation. They tend 
ſtrongly to putrefaction, and run 


any other vegetable; when putre. 
fied, their ſmell is likewiſe the moſ 
offenſive, greatly reſembling that 
of purrefed animal ſubſtances, 
A decoction of them is ſaid to 
looſen the belly. Of all theſe 

lants, cauliflo«er'1s reckoned the 
eaſieſt of digeſtion. The. white is 
the moſt fetid; and the red mof 
emollient or laxativ e; a decoction 
of this laſt is recommended for 
ſoftening actimonious humours in 
ſome diſorders of the breaſt, and 
in hoarſeneſs. 


BRASSIC.E MARINE . 
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mi foldanellz dicti Raii. Sea cole 
worts, Scotch ſcurvygraſs, or ſol 
danella; the leaves [E.] 

This is a trailing plant, growing 
on the ſea beach in many parts of 
the north of England. The root, 
leaves, and 8 yield a milky 
Juice, | 

Soldanella is a ſtrong cathartic, 
operating . very churliſhly, and 
hence deſervedly rejected from 
practice. Thoſe who recommend 
its uſe differ conſiderably with re. 
gard to the doſe ; ſome direct hall 
a dram, others theee drams, and 
others a whole handful. _ 
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BRITANNICA, vide LPI. 


TU 5 
BRUNELL A, vide PRUXELL4 
BRUSCUS, vide Ruscus. 


BRYONLE ALB E rad 
Br oni aſpere fie VE albe baccs Tus 
bris C. B. White bryon, or wild 


vine; the roots [E. 7 Thi 
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on dry banks under hedges, and 


: climbing upon the buſhes. The 


roots are large, ſometimes as thick 
as a man's thigh; their mell, when 
freſh, is ſtrong and diſagreeable ; 
the taſte nauſeouſly bitter, acrid, 
and biting ; the juice is ſo ſharp, 
as in a little time to excoriate the 
ſin; in drying, they Joſe great 
part of their acrimony, and almoſt 
the whole of their ſcent. | 
Bryony root is a flrong irritating 


cathartic; and as. ſuch has ſome- 


times been ſucceſsfully exhibited 
in maniacal caſes, in ſome kinds of 
dropſies, and in ſeveral chronical 
diſorders, where a quick ſolution 
of viſcid juices, and -a ſudden 
flimulus on the ſolids, were re- 
quired. An extract prepared by 
water, acts more mildly, and with 
greater ſafety than the root in ſub- 
ſtance; given from half a dram to 
a dram, it 1s ſaid to prove a gen- 
tle purgative, and likewilc to ope- 
rate powerfully by urine. 
Bryony root, applied externally, 
is ſaid to be a powerful diſcutient; 
it enters a cataplaſm for that inten- 
tion in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia. 


BUFO. The toad. 

This animal has been generally 
looked upon as poiſonous, parti- 
cularly its ſaliva, and a certain 


acrid liquor, ſuppoſed to be the 


urine, which it throws out, when 


irritated, to a conſiderable diſtance. 


It was firſt introduced into medi- 
cine upon occaſion of a cure per- 
formed on an hydropic perſon, to 
whom powdered toads were given 
in order to diſpatch him, but who 
voided a large quantity of urine 
after taking 
covered of his diſorder ; fince this 
time, the toad dried by a gentle 
heat and pulverized, has been 
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This is a rough plant, growing 


are the moſt 


them, and ſoon re- 


greatly eſteemed as a diuretic. 
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This preparation is ſaid likewiſe, 
applied externally to the navel, to 
reſtrain hæmorrhages, particularly 
thoſe from the uterus. The Edin- 


burgh college, in the preceding 


edition of their pharmacopceia, 
retained the toad in their catalogue 
of ſimples, and gave likewiſe the 
proceſs of drying it, but have now 
wholly rejected this loathſome ani- 
8 oo. 


BUGLOSSI radix, folia, fleres; 
Bugloſſi anguftifolii majoris C. B. 
Garden bugloſs; the roots, leaves, 
and flowers [Z.] 

_ This is a rough, hairy plant re- 
ſembling borage, but leſs prickly; 
a wild ſort is commonly met with 
in hedges and among corn, which 


differs from the garden only in 


being ſmaller. Bugloſs has a fli- 
my ſweetiſh taſte, accompanied 
with a kind of coolneſs ; the roots 
lutinoue, and the 
flowers the leaſt ſo. Theſe qualities 


Point out its uſe in hot bilious or 


inflammatory diſtempers, and a 
thin acrimoniĩous ſtate of the fluids. 


The flowers are one of the four 


called cordial flowers ; the only 
quality they have that can entitle 
them to this appellation, is, that 
they moderately cool and ſoften, 
without offending the palate or 
ſtomach; and thus in warm cli- 
mates, or in hot diſeaſes, may 


in ſome meaſure refieſh the pa- 
tient. 1 


— 


BUGULZZ ue conſolidæ mediæ 


felia; Bugulz Hlvaticæ vulgaris 


cerulee Moriſon. Bogle or mid- 


dle conſound; the leaves [E.] 
This grows wild in woods, 


hedges, and moiſt meadows. The 
leaves have at firſt a ſweetiſh taſte, 
which gradually becomes bitteriſh 
and roughiſh. They are recom- 
mended as vulnerary medicines, 
and in all caſes where mild aftrin- 

gents 
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aſtringents or corroborants are 


BUNIAS, vide NaPUs. 


BURSÆE PASTORIS lia; 
Thlaſpis fatui, burſæ paſtoris dicti 
Rai. Shepherdſpurſe; the leaves. 

This plant is common in waſte 
places; and is found in flower all 
the ſummer. Shepherdſpurſe has 
long been celebrated as an aſtrin- 
gent, and ſtrongly recommended 
in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, uterine 
fluors, and in general in all diſeaſes 
where aſtringents of any kind can 
avail. Some have eſteemed it ſo 
powerful a ſtyptic, as ſcarce to be 
ſafely exhibited internally. Others 
have thought it to be of a hot fiery 
nature, and ſuppoſe it to ſtop fluxes 
and hæmorrhages, by coagulating 
the juices like alcohol, and burning 
or ſearing the orifices of the veſſels, 
The ſenſible qualities of ſnepherdſ- 
purſe diſcover little foundation for 
either of theſe opinions; it has no 
perceptible heat, acrimony, pun- 
gency, and ſcarcely any aſtrin- 
gency ; the taſte 15 almoſt merely 
herbaceous ſo as ſufficiently to 
warrant the epithet given this 
plant by Mr. Ray, Fatuum. 


4 


BUXI lignum [I.. ] et folia FE. 1; 
Buxi arboreſcentes C. B. The box 
tree: the leaves and wood. 

The box is a {mall tree, growing 
wild in ſome parts of Kent and 
Surrv. The wood is of a yellow 
colour, more ſolid, compact, and 
ponderous than any other of the 
European woods. The leaves have 
a ſtrong nauſeous taſte, and when 
freſh, a fetid ſmell; they are ſaid 
10 purge violently, in the doſe of 
a Gram. A decoction of the wood 
3s recommended by ſome as power- 
fully ſudorific, preferable even to 
guaiacum; but the taſte readily 
diſcovers that it wants the qualities 
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powder. 
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of that wood. Neither the wood 
nor leaves of the box tree are at 


preſent employed for any other me. 


dicinal purpoſe than for the diſtil. 
lation of an empyreumatic oil [L.) 
and an oil of nearly the ſame qua. 
lity is obtainable by the ſame treat. 
ment from almoſt all'woods, 


CACAO [E.] Chocolate nuts, 

Theſe are the fruit of an Ameri. 
can tree reſembling the almond, 
The principal uſe of theſe nuts is 
for the preparation of the dietetic 
liquor chocolate, This is a mild, 
unctuous, nutritious fluid, capable 
of ſoftening acrimonious humours, 
and of great ſervice in conſump. 
tive diſorders; eſpecially if made 
with milk, and with only a ſmall 


proportion of aromatics. 


CALAMINARIS LAPIS II. 


E.] Calamy or calamine ſtone. 
This mineral is found plenti- 
fully in England, Germany, and 
other countries, either in diſtind 
mines, or intermingled with the 
ores of different metals. It is 
uſually of a greyiſh, browniſh, 
yellowiſh, or pale reddiſh colour; 
conſiderably hard, though not ſut- 
ficiently ſo to ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
It has been looked upon by ſome 
as a ſimple earth, by others as an 
Iron ore; later experiments have 
diſcovered it to be an ore of zinc. 


Calamine is generally roaſted or 
calcined before it comes into the 


ſhops, in order to ſeparate ſom? 
ſulphureous or arſenical matter 
which the crude mineral is ſuopoſ- 


ed to contain, and to render it 


more _—_ reducible into a fine 
n this ſtate, it is em- 
ployed in collyria againſt defiux- 


ions of thin acrid humours upon 


the eyes; for drying vp moiſt, run- 


ning ulcers; and healing excoria- 
tions. It is the baſis of an offict- 
nal epu.otic cerate, | 


C ALA- 
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Par t H. 
ALAMINTHE folia; Cala- 
— odore ſeu nepet C.B. 
Chlaminthe feltis ovatis, obtufis, 
caule procumbente Halleri. Field ca- 
lamint; the leaves C.] 
This is a low plant, growing 
wild about hedges and highways, 
and in dry ſandy ſoils. The leaves 
have a quick warm —_ and _ 
Lonely of pennyroyal ; as medi- 
_ Hogs litter little otherwiſe 
from ſpearmint, than in being ſome- 
what hotter, and of a leſs pleaſant 
odour ; which laſt circumitance has 
procured calamint the preference 
in hyſteric caſes. 


CALAMINTHA MONTANA 
folia; Calaminthe flore magno vul- 
gari J. B. Common calamint; the 
leaves [E.] 8 = | 

This plant, notwithſtanding its 
name, is, among us, much leſs 
common than the former, which 
W has generally ſupplied its place in 
the markets: hence the London 
college have now dropt this on- 
tana, and received the other. The 
calamintha montana is alſo leſs effica- 
cious than the foregoing ſort: the 
taſte is weaker; the ſmell ap- 
proaches to that of the wild mints, 
W without any thing of the ſtrong 

pennyroyal flavour of the other. 


CALAMI AROMATICI ra- 
dix; Acori veri five calami aroma» 
ici officinarum C. B. Sweet-ſcented 
flag ; the roots [L. E.] 

This flag reſembles, as to its 
leaves, the common 7ris, but in 
other reſpects differ greatly from it: 
the ſtalk grows at a little diſtance 
from the leaves; the lower half, up 
to where the leaves come forth, 
Is roundiſn; the part above this, 
broad like the other leaves: the 
lowers are very ſmall, whitiſh, and 
ſtand in a kind of head about the 
lize of the finger. This plant grows 
pientifully in rivulets and-marſhy 


- 
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places, about Norwich and other 
parts of this iſland; in the canals 
of Holland; in Switzerland; and 
in other countries of Europe. The 
ſhops have been uſually ſupplied 
from the Levant with dried roots, 
which do not appear to be ſuperior 
to thoſe of our own growth. 

The root of acorus is full of 
Joints, crooked, ſomewhat flatted 
on the ſides, internally of a white 
colour, and looſe ſpongy texture : 
its ſmell is ſtrong; the taſte warm, 
acrid, bitteriſh, and aromatic ; both 
the ſmell and taſte are improved by 
exſiccation. This root is generally 
looked upon as a carminative and 
ſtomachic medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice. 
It is ſaid by ſome to be ſuperior in 
aromatic flavour to any other vege- 
table that is produced in theſe nor- 
thern elimates: but ſuch as I have 
had an opportunity of examining, 
fell ſhort, in this reſpect, of ſeveral 
of our common plants. It is, never - 
theleſs, a ſufficiently elegant aro- 
It 1s an ingredient in the 
mithridate and theriaca of the Lon» 
don pharmacopceia, and in the aro- 
matic and ſtomachic tinctures, and 
compound arum powder, of the 
Edinburgh. The freſh root can- 
died after the manner directed in 
our diſpenſatory for candying eryn- 
go root, 1s {aid to be employed in 
Conſtantinople as a preſervative 
againſt epidemic diſeaſes, The 
leaves of this plant have a ſweet 
fragrant ſmell, more agreeable, 
though weaker, than that of the 
roots. 


CALEND UL flares; Calen- 
dulæ jative Ran ; Cal.adulz flore 


finplici F. B. Garden marigold : 


the flowers [E. 

This herbis common in gardens, 
where it is found in flower the great- 
eſt part of the ſummer. Marigold 


ſlowers are ſuppoſed to be — 
an 
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and attenuating; as alſo cardiac, 
alexipharmac, and ſudorific: they 
are principally celebrated in ute- 
rine obſtructions, the jaundice, and 
for throwing out the ſmall-pox. 
Their ſenlible qualities give little 
foundation for theſe virtues: they 
have ſcarcely any taſte, and no con- 
ſiderable ſmell. The leaves of the 
plant diſcover a viſcid ſweetiſhneſs, 
accompanied with a more durable 
ſaponaceous pungency and warmth, 
theſe ſeem capable of anſwering 
fome uſeful purpoſes, as a ſtimu- 
lating, aperient, antiſcorbutic me- 
dicine. | 


CALX VIVA II. E.] Quick- 
lime. Quicklime, is uſually pre- 
pared among us, by calcining cer- 
tain ſtones of the chalky kind. All 
chalks and marbles, and in general 
all the mineral earths that diſſolve 
in acids, burn into quicklime, with 
this difference, that the more com- 

act the ſtone, generally the ſtronger 
is the lime. In maritime countries, 
in defect of the proper ſtones, ſea 
ſhells are made uſe of, which af- 
ford a calx agreeing in molt reſpects 
with the ſtone limes. 


All theſe limes are, when freſh 


burnt, highly acrimonious and cor- 
roſive. In this ſtate they are em- 
ployed in ſome external applica- 
tions as a depilatory; for rendering 
ſulphur ſoluble in water [L.]; and 
for encreaſing the power of fixt al- 
kaline ſalts either for the purpoſes 
of a cauſtic [L. E.] or to enable 
them more readily to diſſolve oils 
for making ſoap [L.] If the lime 
be expoſed for a length of time 
to the air, it falls by degrees into 
a powder, and loſes greatly of its 
acrimony. | 

Water poured directly upon 
quicklime, takes up a conſiderable 
portion of it: the ſolution has a 
ſtropg tatie, ſomewhat ſtyptic, 
drying the mouth, and accompa- 
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nied with a kind of ſweetiſhneſs. 
This liquor does not efferyeſce 
either with acids or alkalies, but 
15 rendered by the latter turbid and 
milky : it prevents the eoagulation 
of milk, and hence is ſometimes 
made uſe of along with milk diets; 
agitated with expreſſed oils, it 
unites with them into a thick com- 
pound, recommended by Dr. Slare 
againſt burns and inflammations, 
Both the fimple ſolution of the 
lime, and the ſolution impregnated 
with other materials, are directed 
as officinals, under the titles of 
ſimple and compound lime waters 
IL. E.] | 
Lime water, drank to the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint three or 
four times a day, and continued for 
a length of time, has been found 
ſerviceable in ſcrophulous caſes, 
and other obſtinate chronic diſor- 
ders. It generally promotes urine, 
and not unfrequently the cuticular 
diſcharge : for the moſt part it 
binds the belly, and ſometimes pro- 
duces troubleſome coſtiveneſs, un- 
leſs this effect be occaſionally pro- 
vided againſt, by the interpoſition 
of proper medicines. It does good 
ſervice in debility and laxity of the 
viſcera in general; in thoſe of the 
uterine and ſeminal veſſels it is 
particularly recommended. Care 
muſt be had not to uſe this medi- 
cine too liberally in hot bilious 
conſtitutions, or where the patient 
is much emaciated, or the appetite 
weak, or at the time of any critical 
or periodical evacuations. Its prin- 
cipal uſe is in cold, moiſt, ſluggiſh, 
and corpulent habits. - | 
This liquor has lately been found 
an efficacious diſſolvent of the hu- 
man caculus: the lime water pre- 
pared from. calcined oyſter ſhell 
proves, for this purpoſe, a more 
powerful menſtruum than that made 
trom the ' ſtone hmes, the dil- 
ſolving power of the former be- 
ing 
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ore than double to that of the 

ger, See a paper on this ſubject 

in the Edinburgh eſſays, vol. v. art. 
69. Abridg. vol. i. p. 471. 


CAMPECHENSE LIGNUM, 


vide LionUM CAMPECHENSE. 


CAMPHORA [L. E.] Cam- 
phor is a ſolid concrete, extracted 
from the wood and roots of a tree 
growing in Japan, by a proceſs 


Oils are obtained. As it firſt ſub- 
limes from the wood, it appears 
browniſh, compoſed of ſemipellu- 
cid grains mixed with dirt: in 
this ſtate it is exported by the 
Dutch, and purified by a ſecond ſub- 
limation; after which, it is reduced 
into loaves (in which it is brought 
to us) probably by fuſion in cloſe 
veſſels; for it does not aſſume this 
form in ſublimation. 
Pure camphor is very white, pel- 
lucid, ſomewhat unctuous to the 
touch; of a bitteriſh, aromatic, 
acrid taſte, yet accompanied with 
a ſenſe of coolneſs; of a very fra- 
grant ſmell, ſomewhat like that of 
roſemary, but much ſtronger. It 
1s totally volatile, and inflamma- 
ble; ſoluble in vinous ſpirits, oils, 
and the mineral acids; not in water, 
alkaline liquors, or the acids of 
the vegetable kingdom. This con- 


crete is eſteemed one of the moſt 
effcacious diaphoretics; and has 


long been celebrated in fevers, ma- 
I1gnant and epidemical diftempers : 
in deliria, where opiates fail of pro- 


Cine frequently ſuceseds. 


expreſs diſſertation De camphor ee 
% inter no ſecuriſſimo et pra-. I. 
fre the ſubſtance of his obſerva- 
tions is, that camphor ſeems to pe- 
netrate very quickly through the 
Whole body, and notably increafe 


imilar to that whereby eſſential 


curing ſleep, and oftentimes ag- 
gravare the ſymptoms, this medi- 


Frederick Hofman has wrote an 
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- perſpiration ; that though given to 
the quantity of half a dram, diſ- 


ſolved in ſpirit of wine, and duly 
diluted, it does not raiſe the pulſe, 
or occaſion any heat, but rather 
cauſes a ſenſe of coolneſs about the 


 prezcordia : that on continuing its 


uſe for ſome time, the blood be- 
came ſenſibly more fluid, and the 
quantity of watery ſerum, which 
the habit before abounded with, was 
notably diminiſhed ; that in malig- 
nant fevers, and all diſorders, 
v-hether acute or chronical, pro- 


ceeding from an acrid or putreſcent 


ſtate of the juices, camphor has 
excellent effects, correcting the a- 
crimony, expelling the putrid mor- 
bific matter through the cutaneous 


pores, and preventing an inflam- 
mation or ſphacelus, where there is 


previouſly any diſpoſition thereto : 
that, by ſtrengthening the veſlels, 
it reſtrains hæmorrhages happen- 
ing in acute fevers, and promotes 
critical and periodical evacuations: 
that it expels even the venereal 


virus; and that he has known ex- 


amples of the lues being cured by 


camphor alone, a purgative only 


being premiſed: and that in recent 


infections he has found no medi- 
cine equal to it in efficacy. In in- 
flammatory caſes, where there is a 
tendency to mortification, intenſe 


heat, thirſt, or where the ſkin is 


dry and parched, whether before 
or after a delirium has come on; 


ſmall doſes of camphor joined with 


nitre produced happy effects, almoſt 


immediately relieving the ſymp- 
toms, occaſioning a calm ſleep and 


plentiful {wear, without fatiguing 
the patient. He farther obſerves, 
that this imple, by its antiphlogt- 
ſtic quality, prevents the ill effects 
of the more irritating medicines; 
that cantharides, and the acrid 
liimulating cathartics and diu- 
retics, by the admixture of a ſmall 
proportion of camphor, become 

much 
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much more mild and ſafe in opera- 
tion. 1 | 
The common doſe of camphor 
is from one grain to ten. Its offici- 
nal preparations-are, a julep [L] 
and emulſion [E.] for internal uſe; 
and a ſolution in rectified ſpirit 
IL. E.] and in expreſſed oil [E.] 
for external applications, It 1s an 
ingredient alſo in the paregoric 
elixir, camphorated vitriolic water 
[Z. J, camphorated white ointment, 
and ſaponaceous liniment [L. E.] 


CANCRORUMCHELAE CL. E.] 
Crabs claws: the black tips of the 
claws of the common ſea crab, or 
cancer marinus. | | 


CANCRORUM OCULI Adi 
[L. E.] Crabs eyes fo called: 
{tony concretions found in the head, 
or rather ſtomach, of the aftacus 


fluviatilis, or craw fiſn. 


The only virtue of theſe ſimples 
is to abſorb aſcidities in the prime 
vie, The claws enter an officinal 
lozenge, and give name to a pow- 
der, for this intention. They are 
ingredients alſo in ſome other offici- 
nal compoſitions, in which they do 


not ſeem to be of much advantage; 


viz. the compound arum powder, 
contrayerva powder, and cordial 
confection. 

Crabs eyes are ſaid by moſt wri- 
ters on the materia medica to be 
frequently counterfeited with to- 
baccopipe-clay, or compoſitions of 
chalk with mucilaginous ſubſtances. 
This piece of fraud, if really prac- 
tiſed, may be very eaſily diſco- 
vered; the counterfeits wanting the 
leafy texture which 1s obſerved upon 
breaking the genuine; more readily 
imbibing water; adhering to the 
tongue; and diſſolving in vinegar, 


or the ſtronger acids diluted with 


water, either entirely, or not at 
all, or by piecemeal, whilſt the 
true crabs eyes, digeſt-d in theſe 
liquors, become ſoft and tranſpa- 
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rent, their original form remainin 
the ſame: this change is owing to 


the earthy part, on which de. 


pended their opacity and hardneſs, 
being diſſolved by the gentle aQion 
of the acid, which leaves the con. 
glutinating matter unhurt. 


CANELLA ALBA: Cinnam. 


mum five canella tubis minoribus alba 


C. B. Cortex Winteranus falſo dic. 
tas Park, Canella alba. 

This is a bark rolled up into long 
czuills, thicker than cinnamon, and 
both outwardly and inwardly of a 
whitiſh colour, lightly inclining to 
yellow. It is the produce of a tall 
tree growing in great plenty in the 
low lands in Jamaica, and other 
American iſlands, called by fir 
Hans Sloane arbor baccifera laurifi- 
lia aromatica, fructa wiridi calyca- 
lato racemoſo. The canella is the 
interior bark, freed from an out- 
ward thin rough one, and dried in 
the ſhade, The ſhops diſtinguiſh 
two ſorts of canella, differing from 
one another in the length and thick- 
neſs of the quills : they are both 
the bark of the ſame tree, the 
thicker being taken from the trunk, 
and the thinner from the branches. 
This bark is a warm pungent aro- 
matic, not of the moſt agreeable 
kind: nor are any of the prepara- 
tions of 1t very grateful, It 1s late- 
ly ſometimes met with in extem- 
poraneous preſcrip ion, and is an 
ingredient in the officinal hiera pi- 


cra and binctur a facra IL. J. and in 


the agua raphaui and pulvis art 

comp: fitus [E.] : 
CANNABIS /emen : Cannabis 

ſ/ativeC. B Hemp; the ſeed LE.) 
This plant, when freſh, has 2 


rank narcotic ſmell: the water in 


which the ſtalks are ſoaked, in or- 


der to facilitate the ſeparation of 


the tough rind for mechanic uſes, 
is ſaid to be violently poiſonous, 


and to produce its effects almoſt 
as 
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as ſoon as drank. The ſeeds alſo 
have ſome ſmell of the herb - their 
taſte is unctuous and ſweetiſn; on 
expreſſion they yield a conſiderable 
quantity of inſipid dil: hence they 
are recommended, boiled in milk; 
or triturated with water into an 


YH emulſion) againſt coughs, heat of 


urine, and the like. They are alſo 


dad to be uſeful in incontinence of 


urine, and for reſtraining venereal 
appetites 3 but experience does not 
warrant their having any virtues of 
this kind, | 


CANTHARIDES [L. E.] Spa- 
niſh flies. Theſe inſects are of a 
ſhining green colour, intermingled 
with more or leſs of a blue and a 
gold yellow. They are found ad- 
hering to different kinds of trees 
and herbs, in Spain, Italy, and 
France: the largeſt and moſt eſ- 
teemed come from Italy. | 

Cantharides are extremely acri- 
monious ; applied to the ſkin; they 
firſt inflame, and afterwards exco- 
riate the part, raiſing a more per- 
fect bliſter than any of the vege- 


table acrids, and occaſioning a 


more plentiful diſcharge of ſerum. 
All the bliſtering compoſitions have 
cantharides for the baſis. See Part 
IV. chap. x. The external ap- 
plication of cantharides is often 
followed by a ſtrangury, accompa- 
nied with thirſt and feveriſh heat: 
this inconvenience may be reme- 
died by ſoft unctuous or mucila- 
ginous liquors liberally drank. 
Cantharides taken internally of- 
ten occaſion a diſcharge of blood 
by urine, with exquiſite pain: if 
the doſe is conſiderable, they ſeem 
to inflame and exulcerate the whole 
inteſtinal canal; the ſtools become 
mucous and .purulent ; the breath 
fetid and cadaverous ; intenſe pains 


are felt in the lower belly; the pa- 
tlent faints, : 


WY 
grows giddy, raving 


mad, and dies. All theſe terrible 
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conſequences have ſometimes hap- 
pened from a few grains. Herman 
relates, that he has known a quar- 
ter of a grain inflame the kidneys, 
and occaſion bloody urine with vio- 
lent pain. There are nevertheleſs 
caſes in which this ſtimulating fly, 
given 1n larger doſes, proves not 
only ſafe; but of ſingular efficacy 
for the cure of diſeaſes that yield 
little to medicines of a milder claſs. 
In cold phlegmatic ſluggiſh habits, 
where the viſcera are overloaded; 
and the kidneys and ureters ob- 
ſtructed with thick viſcid mucous 
matter, cantharides have excellent 
effects ; here the abounding mucus 
defends the ſolids from the acri- 
mony of the fly, till it is itſelf 
expelled; when the medicine ought 
to be diſcontinued. Groenvelt em- 
ployed cantharides with great ſuc- 
ceſs in dropſies, obſtinate ſuppreſ- 
ſions of urine, and ulcerations of 
the bladder; giving very conſider- 


able doſes made into boluſes with 


camphor, and interpoſing large 
draughts of emulſions, milk, or 
other emollient liquids: by this 
means, the exceſſive irritation, 
which they would otherwiſe have 
occaſioned, was in great meaſure 
prevented. The camphor did not 
perhaps contribute ſo much to this 
eflect as is generally imagined: 
ſince it has no ſenſible quality that 
promiſes any conſiderable abate- 
ment of the acrimony of canthart- 
des: nitre would anſwer all that 
the camphor is ſappoſed to per- 
form: this, with milk, or emol - 
lent mucilaginous liquors, drank 
in large quantity, are the beſt cor- 
rectors. Cantharides, in very ſmall 
doſes, may be given with ſafety alſo 
in other caſes. Dr. Mead ob- 
ſerves, that the obſtinate gleetings 
which frequently remain after the 
cure of venereal maladies, and 
which rarely yield to balſamic me- 
dicines, are effectually remedied by 
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cantharides; and that no one re- 
medy is more efficacious in leprous 
diſorders; in which laſt, proper 


purgatives are to be occaſionally 


taken during the uſe of the can- 
tharides. The beſt and ſaſeſt pre- 
paration of cantharides for theſe 
purpoſes, is a ſpirituous tincture 
[L. E.] and indeed in all caſes, the 
tincture is far preferable, for inter- 
nal uſe, to the fly in ſubſtance. 

The virtucs of cantharides are 
extracted by rectified ſpirit of wine, 
proof ſpirit, and water; but do not 
ariſe in diſtillation. The watery 
and ſpirituous extracts bliſter as 
freely as the fly in ſubſtance; whilſt 
the fly remaining after the ſeveral 
menſtrua have performed their of- 
fice, is to the taſte inſipid, and 


does not in the leaſt bliſler, or in- 


flame the ſkin. 


CAPILLUS VENERIS, vide 


ADIANTHUM. 


CAPPARIS radicis cortex, et Ho- 
rum gemmæ : Capparis ſpinaſa. fructu 
mingre, folio retundo C. B. Caper 
buſh; the bark of the root, and 
buds of the flowers. 


This is a low prickly buſh, found 


wild in Italv, and other countries: 


it is raiſed with us by ſowing the 
ſeeds upon old walls, where they 
take root betwixt the bricks, and 
endure for many years. 
The bark of the root is pretty 
thick, of an ah colour, with ſe- 
veral tranſverſe wrinkles on the 
ſurface: cut in ſlices and laid to 
dry, it rolls up into quills. This 
bark has a bitteriſh acrid taſte: it 
1s reckoned aperient and diuretic ; 
and recommended in ſeveral chro- 
nic diſorders, for opening obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera. 

The buds, pickled with vinegar, 
& c. are uſed at table. They are 
luppoſed to excite appstite, and 


| & whe 


promotè digeſtion ; and to be par- 
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ticularly uſeful as detergents and 
aperients, in obſtructions of the 
liver and ſpleen. Their taſte and 
virtues depend more upon the ſa- 
line matter introduced into them, 
than on the caper buds. 


CAPRIFOLI ala er flores : Pe. 


riclymeni non perfoliati Germanici 


C. B. Woodbind, or honey ſuckle; 


the leaves and flowers. 

This is a climbing ſhrub, com- 
mon in hedges; the beauty of its 
floviers has gained it a place alſo 
in gardens. The leaves have a diſ- 
agreeable ſmell; the flowers a very 
pleaſant one; the taſte of both is 
herbaceous and roughtſh. They 
are {aid to be diuretic and aperient; 
but practice has not for a long time 
paid any regard to them. 


CAPSICUM, vide Piper Ix- 
DICUM. 


\ 


4 CARABE, vide SUCCINUM. 


CARANNA [E.] Caranna. 

This is a reſinous ſubſtance 
brought from New Spain and 
other parts of America, in little 
maſſes, rolled up in leaves of flags: 
it is ſaid to exſude from a ſpecies of 
palm tree. This reſin 1s very 
rarely made uſe of in medicine, or 
met with in the ſhops ; whence the 
London college have rejected it 
from their catalogue, though it is 
ſtill retained in the Edinburgh. 


CARDAMOMI MAJORIS /- 
men. Greater cardamom ſeed. 
The greater cardamom is a dried 


fruit or pod, about an inch long, 


containing under a thick ſkin two 
rows of ſmall triangular ſeeds of a 
warm aromatic flavour. 
CARDAMOMI MINORIS /- 
men. Leſſer cardamom [L. E.) 
This fruit is ſcarce halt the 
lengih of che ſoregoing: the ſceds 
| : are 
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ſmell and taſte. Hence this ſort 
has long ſupplied the place of the 


other in the ſhops, and is the only 


one now directed. | | 
Cardamom ſeeds are a very 


warm, rateful, pungent aromatic, Semen Cx: due Wis Pirſutioris fue 
: cardui beneaidti C. B. Cardui lutc 


and frequently employed as ſuch in 
practice: they are ſaid to have this 
advantage, that notwithſtanding 
W their pungency, they do not, like 
co ſe of the pepper kind, immode- 
rately heat or inflame the bowels. 
Both water and rectiſied ſpirit ex- 
tract their virtues by infuſion, and 
elevate them in diſtillation; with 
i; difference, that the tincture 
and diſtilled ſpirit are conſiderably 
ore grateful than the infuſion and 
ittilled water: the watry infuſion 
ppears turbid and mucilaginous; 
fe tincture made in ſpirit, limpid 
Ind tranſparent. The huſks of 
Wt hee ſeeds, which have very little 
well or tale, may be commodi- 
auch ſeparated, by committing the 
vole to the mortar, when the 
gcc will readily pulverize, ſo as 
be freed from the ſhell by the 
WE: ce: this ſhould not be done till 
at before uſing them; for if kept 
Without the huſks, they ſoon loſe 
onſiderably of their flavour. — 
le ofiicinal preparations of theſe 
eds are a ſpirituous water and 
addure: they are employed alſo 
a ſpicy ingredient in ſeveral of 
A he officinal compoſitions, ' 


S CARDFACE folia: Marrubii 
EO lacꝶ dicti, forte primi T heoj braſti 
. Motherwort; the leaves. 
This plant is common in waſte 
places, and found in flower greateſt 
art of the ſummer. The leaves 


we a bitter taſte, and a pretty 


irons ſmell : they are ſuppoſed to 
: vſeful in hyſteric diforders, to 
trengthen the ſtomach, to promote 
"ne; and indeed it may be 
aged from their ſmell and taſte, 
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are conſiderably ſtronger both in that their medical virtues are con- 


ſiderable, though they are now re- 


jected both from the London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopœias. 


CARDUI BENEDICTI lia 
procumbentis, fudorifici et amari Mo- 


7:/on. Bleſſed thiſtle; the leaves 
[L. E.] and ſeed [E.] 


This is an annual plant, culti- 
vated in gardens : it lowers in June. 


and July, and perfects its ſeeds in 
the autumn. The herb ſhould be 
gathered when in flower, dried in 
the ſhade, and kept in a very dry 
airy place, to prevent its rotting or 
growing mouldy, which it is very 
apt to do. The leaves have a pe- 
netrating bitter taſle, not very 
ſtrong, or very durable; accom- 
panied with an ungrateful flavour, 
which tney are in great meaſure 
freed from by keeping, Water 
extracts, in a little time, even 
without heat, the lighter and more 
grateful parts of this plant: if the 
digeſtion is continued for ſome 
hours, the diſagreeable parts are 
taken up: a ſtrong decoction is 
very nauſeous and offeniive to the 
ſtomach, Rectified ſpirit gains a 
very pleaſant bitter taſte, which 
remains uninjured in the extract, 
The virtues of this plant ſeem to 


be little known in the preſent 


practice. The nauſeous decoction 
is ſometimes uſed to provoke vomit- 


ing; and a ſtrong infuſion to pro- 


mote the operation of other emetics. 
But this elegant bitter, when freed 
from the offenſive parts of the herb, 
may be advantageoufly applied to 
other purpoſes. have frequently 
experienced excellent effects from 
a light infuſion of carduus in loſs 
of appetite, where the ſtomach was 


injured by irregularities. A Htronger 


infuſion mace in cold or warm 
water, if drank treely, and the 
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Patient kept warm, occaſions a 
plentiful iweat, and promotes all 
the ſecretions in general. 
The ſeeds of this plant are alſo 
conſiderably bitter, and have been 
ſometimes uſed in the ſame inten- 
tion as the leaves. The Edinburgh 
college makes them an ingredient 
in the ſtomachic tinture. © 


* CARICAZE[L.E Figs; the dried 
fruit of the cus communis C. B. 

The principal uſe of theſe is 
as a ſoft emollient ſweet; in this 
intention they enter the pectoral 
decoction and leaitive electuary of 
the ſhops, They are alſo eſteemed 
by ſome as ſuppuratives, and hence 


have a place in the maturating ca- 


taplaſm. 11 8 
CARLIN AE, eu Chamatlepntis 


albi radix Carlinae acaulae mag ub 


fore albo C. B. Carline thiſtle; the 


root [B.] 
This is a very prickly ſort. of 
thiſtle, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
the ſouthern parts of France, 
Spain, Italy, and the mountains 
of Swiſſerland; from whence the 
dried roots are brought to us. This 
root is about an inch thick, exter- 
nally of a pale ruſty brown colour, 
corroded. as it were on the ſurface, 
and perforated with numerous 


ſmall holes, appearing when cut 


as if worm-eaten. It has a ſtrong 
ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitteriſn, 
weakly aromatic taſte. Carlina is 
Jooked on as a warm diaphoretic 
and alexipharmac; and has been 
for ſome time greatly eſteemed by 
foreign phyſicians, but never came 
much into uſe among us: the pre- 
ſent practice has entirely rejected 
it; nor is it often to be met with in 
the ſhops. Frederick Hoffman, the 
elder, relates, that he has obſerved 
a decoction of it in broth to occa- 
Lon vomiting, 


CARPOBALSAMUM : Fre 


tus balſami Syriaci rutae Folio C. B. 


and ſuch as we now and then d 


to it. 


about the edges of the leaves, | 


Carpobalſam [L.] 

This is the fruit of the tree that 
yields the opobalſam or balm of 
Gilead. It is about the ſize of ; 
pea, of a whitiſh colour, incloſed 
in a dark brown wrinkled bark, 
This fruit, when in perfection, 
has a pleaſant warm glowing taſte, 
and a fragrant ſmell reſemblin 
that of the opobalſamum ile 1 
It is very rarely found in the ſhops; WW 


meet with, has almoſt entirely lof 
its ſmell and taſte. It is of ng 
other uſe in this country than a; Wm 
an ingiedient in the mithrida 
and theriaca, in both which the 
college direct cubebs as a ſubſtitue Wl 


 CARTHAMI femen; Carton 


officinarumn flare croceo T ourn. Baſtad Wa 
{afron, or ſafflower; the ſeeds, © | 

The baſtard ſaffron is a ſoft kinl 
of thiſtle, with only a few prickles 


is cultivated in large quantity 
ſome places of Germany ; fron 
whence the other parts of Europe 
are ſupplied with the flowers as 
colouring drug, and the feeds 851 
medicinal one. The flowers, wei 
cured, are not eaſily diſtinguilt 
able by the eye from ſafron ; but 
their want of ſmell readily dit 


„ vo ket OA i 9. 


covers them. The ſeeds are vi WM f 
ſmooth, of an oblong round p 
ſhape, yet with four ſenſible c. 

ners, abcut a quarter of an inc | : O 


in length, ſo heavy as to fink" 
water, of a viſcid ſweetiſh tat 
which in a little time become 
acrid and nauſeous. Theſe it 
have been celebrated as a cath 
tic: they operate very flowiy, ® 
for the moſt part diſorder 5 
bowels, eſpecially when given " 
ſubſtance; triturated with arom- 
tic diſtilled waters, they form * 
emulſion leſs offenfive, yet infer 
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in efficacy to more common pur- 
gatives. 


CARUI, carvi, ſeu cari, ſemen; 
Cumini pratenſis carut officinarum 
C. B. Caraway ; the ſeeds [L. E.] 

Caraway is an umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gar- 
dens, both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſe. The ſeeds have an aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
taſte, Theſe are in the number of 
the four greater hot feeds ; and 
frequently employed as a ſtomachic 
and carminative in flatulent colics, 
and the like. Their officinal pre- 
parations are an eſſential oi! [L. E.] 
and a ſpirituous water [L.] They 
are ingredients alſo in the com- 
pound juniper water, tinEtvre of 
ſena, ſtomachic tincture, oxymel 
of garlic, electuary of bayberries, 
and of ſcammony, philonium, and 


the cuͤmmin- ſeed plaſter [L.] 


CARYOPHYLLA AROMA- 
TICA IL. F.] Cloves. 

Cloves are the flower- cups (not 
as is generally ſuppoſed the fruit) 
of a bay-like tree, growing in the 
Faſt-Indies. In ſhape they ſome- 


| ' What reſemble a ſhort thick nail: 


in the inſide of each clove are 
found a ſtylus and ſtamina with 
their apices, as in other flower 
cops: at the larger end ſhoot out 
from the four angles four little 
points like a ſtar, in the middle of 
which is a round ball, compoſed 
of four little leaves, which are the 
unexpanded petala of the flower. 
Cloves have a very ſtrong agree- 
able aromatic ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh pungent taſte, almoſt burning 
the mouth and fauces, The Dutch, 
from whom we have this ſpice, fre- 
quently mix with it cloves which 
have been robbed of their oil : 
theſe, though in time they regain 
from the others a conſiderable 
thare both of taſte and {mel}, are 
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eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their 
weaker flavour and lighter colour. 
Cloves, conſidered as medicines, 
are very hot ſtimulating aromatics, 
and poſſeſs in an eminent degree 
the general virtues of ſubſlances of 


this claſs. An extract made from 
them with rectified ſpirit is exceſ- 
ſively hot and pungent ; the diſtil- 
led oil has no great pungency ; an 
extract made with water is nauſeous 
and ſomewhat ſtyptic. The only 
officinal preparation of them is the 
eſſential oil [L. E.] Both the 
cloves themſelves and their oil are 
ingredients in many officinal com- 
poſitions. 


CARYOPHYLLA RUBRA: 
Flores caryephilli allilis majaris C. B. 
Clove july flowers [L. E.] . 

A great variety of theſe flowers 
are met with in our gardens: thoſe 
made ule of in medicine ought to 
be of a deep crimſon colour, and 
a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what like that of cloves; many 
ſorts have ſcarce any ſmell at all. 
The caryophylla rubra are {aid to be 


cardiac and alexipharmac: Simon 


Paulli relates, that he has cured 
many malignant fevers by the uſe 
of a decoction of them; which he 
ſays powerfully promotes ſweat 
and urine, without greatly irritat- 
and alſo raiſes the 
ſpirits, and quenches thirſt. At 
preſent thoſe flowers are chiefly 
valued for their pleaſant flavour, 
which is entirely loſt even by light - 
coction: hence the college direct 
the. ſyrup, which is the only offi- 
cinal preparation of them, to be 
made by ir fuſion. | 


CARYOPHYLLATZ radix; 
Caryo; hyllatae vulgaris flire pars 
luteo F. B. Avens, or herb benet; 
the root. 

Avens is a rough plant found 
wild in woods and hedges. The 
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root has a warm, bitteriſh, aſtrin- 
gent taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell, 
ſomewhat of the clove kind, eſpe- 
cially in the ſpring, and when pro- 
duced in dry warm ſoils. Parkin- 
ſon obſerves, that ſuch as is the 
rowth of moiſt foils has nothing 
of this flavour. This root has been 
employed as a ſtomachic, and for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
cera in general : it is ſtill in ſome 
eſteem in foreign countries, though 
not taken notice of among us. 
It yields on diſtillation an elegant 
odoriferous eſſential oil, which 
concretes into a flaky form. 


CASCARILIA, vide Errv- 
THERIA. 


C ASIA FISTUL ARIS [I. E.] 
the fruit of an oriental tree, re- 
ſembling the walnut. 

This fruit is a cylindrical pod, 
ſcarce an inch in diameter, a foot 
or more in length: the outſide is 
a hard brown bark: the inſide 15s 
divided by thin tranſverſe woody 


plates, covered with a thin black 


pulp of a fweetiſh taſte, with ſome 
degree of acrimony. There are 
two ſorts of this drug in the ſhops ; 
one brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 
the other from the Weſt : the canes 
or pods of the latter are generally 
large, rough, thick-rinded; and 
the pulp nauſeous: thoſe of the 
former are leſs, ſmoother, the pulp 
blacker, and of a ſweeter taſte; 
this ſort is preferred to the other. 
Such pods ſhould be choſen as are 
weighty, new, and do not make 
a rattling noiſe (from the ſeeds 
being looſe within them) when 
ſhaken. The pulp ſhould be of a 
brght, ſhining black colour, and 
ſweet taite, not harſh (which 
happens from the fruit being ga- 
thered before it has grown fully 
Tipe) or ſouriſh (which it is apt © 
turn upon keeping :) it ſhouid nei- 
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ther be too dry, nor too moiſt, nor 


at all mouldy, which, from its be. 


ing kept in damp cellars, or moiſt. 


ened, in order toincreale its weight, 


is very ſubje& to be. Greateſt part 
of the pulp diſſolves both in water 
and in reQtifiec ſpirit ; and may 


be extracted from the cane by ei- 


ther. The ſhops employ water, 
boiling the bruiſed pod therein, 
and afterwards evaporating the ſo. 
lution to a due conſiſtence. 

The pulp of caſia is a gentle 
laxative medicine, and frequently 
given, in a doſe of ſome drams, 
in coſtive habits, Some direct a 
doſe of two ounces or more as 2 
cathartic, in inflammatory caſe, 


where the more acrid purgatives 


have no place: but in theſe large 


quantities it generally nauſeates 


the ſtomach, produces flatulencies, 
and ſometimes gripings of the 
bowels, eſpecially if the eafia 1; 
not of a very good kind; theſe 
effects may be prevented by the ad. 
dition of aromatics, and exhibiting 
it in a liquid form. Geoffroy fas, 
it does excellent ſervice in the 
painful tenſion of the belly, which 
ſometimes follows the imprudent 
uſe of antimonials; and that i 
may be advantageouſly acuated 
with the more acrid purgatives, 0! 
antimopial emetics, or employed 
to abate their force. Valliſnien 
relates, that the purgative virtue of 
this medicine is remarkably pro- 
moted by manna; that a mixtuie 
of four drams of caſia, and two 0 
manna, purges as much as twelte 
drams of caſia, or thirty-two 0 
manna alone. Sennertus obſerves, 
that the urine is apt to be turned 
of a green colour by the uſe d 
caſia; and ſometimes, where! 
large quantity has been taken, 
lackiſh. This drug gives name 
to an officinal electuary, and 18 4 
ingredient alſo in another. 
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CASIA LIGNEA : the bark 
of an Indian tree called by Brey- 
nius arbor canellifera Indica, cortice 
accerrimo viſcido ſeu mucilagin'ſo 
qui caſſia | gnea officinarum. 1 

This bark, in appearance and 
aromatic flavour, approaches to 
cinnamon, from which it is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable by its remarkable 
viſcidity: chewed, it ſeems to diſ- 
ſolve in the mouth into a ſlimy ſub- 
ſtance; boiled in water, it gives 
out a ſtrong mucilage, the aroma- 
tic part exhaling; the water ob- 
tained by diſtillation, unleſs drawn 
with great care, has an unpleaſant 
ſmell, ſomewhat of the empyreu- 


matic kind: nevertheleſs the di- 


ſtilled oil proves nearly of the ſame 
quality with that of cinnamon. 
Caſia poſſeſſes the aromatic virtues 
of cinnamon, but in an inferior 
degree; and its effects are leſs du- 
rable. Its glutinous quality ren- 
ders it uſeful in ſome caſes where 
{imple aromatics are leſs proper. 


CASTOREUM [L. E.] Caſtor. 

Caſtor is the inguinal glands of 
the beaver; a four footed amphi- 
bious animal, frequent in ſeveral 
parts of Europe and America. 
The beſt comes from Ruflia : this 
is in large round hard cods, which 


appear, when cut, full of a brit- 


tie red liver- coloured ſubſtance, 
interſperſed with membranes and 
abres exquiſitely interwoven. An 
inferior fort is brought from Dant- 
zick; this is generally fat and 
moiſt, The wortt of all is that of 


New England, which is in longiſh 


thin cods. 


Ruſſia caſtor has a ſtrong, not 


azreeavle ſmell, and an acrid, bit- 
ing, bitteriſh nauſeous taſte. Wa- 
ter extracts the nauſeous part, with 
little of the finer bitter; rectified 


ſpirit extracts this laſt, without 


much of the nauſeous; proof ſpi- 
TI both: water elevates the whole 
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of its flavour in diſtillation; recti- 


fed ſpirit brings over nothing. 
Caſtor is looked upon as one of 
the capital nervine and antihyſteric 
medicines: ſome celebrated practi- 
tioners have nevertheleſs doubted 
its virtues; and Neumann and Stahl 
declare it inſignificant. Experience, 
however, has ſhown, that the virtues 
of caſtor are conſiderable, though 
they are certainly far leſs than they 


have been generally ſuppoſed to 


be. Its officinal preparations are a 
ſimple water [L. ] a ſpirituous tinc- 
ture [L. E.] and a tincture in the 
volatile oily ſpirit [E.] It is an 
ingredient in ſundry other compo- 
ſitions, as the compound elixir and 


povyder of myrrh L. ] the fetid pills, 
gum-pills, and powder for pro- 


moting delivery [E] 
CASUMUNAR IZ. E.] 


This is a tuberous root, an inch 
or more in thickneſs, marked on 
the ſurface with circles or joints 
like galangal, of a browniſh or aſh 
colour on the outſide, and a duſſcy 
yellowiſh within: it is brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, cut into tranſ- 
verſe ſlices : what kind of plant it 
produces 15 not known. 

Caſumunar has a warm bitteriſh 
taſte, and an aromatic ſmell, ſome - 
what reſembling that of ginger. 
It has been celebrated in hyfteric 
caſes, epilepſies, palſies, loſs of 
memory, and other diſorders : the 
preſent practice ſometimes employs 
It as a ſtomachic and carminative, 
but it is not ſo much uſed or known 
as it deſerves to be. 


CAUDA EQUINA, eu Equiſe- 
tum; Equiſetum paluftire longioribus 
ſetis C. B. Horſetail; the herb [Z.] 

This plant is common in watery 
places. It is ſaid to be a ver 

ſtrong aſtringent: it has indeed a 
manifeſt aſtringency, but in a very 


low degree. 
CENTAU- 
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CENTAURII MAJORIS, % 


Rhapontici vulgaris radix ; Centaurii 
majoris folio in lacinias plures diviſo 
C. B. Greater centaury ; the root. 

The greater centaury is a large 
plant, cultivated in gardens. The 
root has a rough ſomewhat acrid 
taſte, and abounds with a red viſ- 
cid juice; its rough taſte has gained 
it ſome eſteem as an aſtringent; its 
acrimony as an aperient; and its 
glutinous quality as a vulnerary : 
the preſent practice takes little no- 
tice of it in any intention. 


CENTAURII MINORIS /um- 
mitates «- Centaurit minoris flore pur- 

pureo 7 B Leiter centaury ; the 
tops [L. E.] 

This grows wild in many parts 
of England, in dry paſture grounds, 
and amongſt corn. The tops are 
an uſeful aperient bitter: the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia directs an 
extract to be prepared from them, 
and employs them as an ingredient 
in the bitter infuſion and ſlomachic 
tincture. 


CENTINODTUM : Polyoonum 
latifolium C2: Knotgraſs the herb. 
This is ſaid to be vulnerary and 


aſtringent, but on no very good 
foundation. 55 


CEPA [L. E.] Cepa vulgaris C. B. 
Onions. | os h 


Onions differ from other bul- 


bous rooted plants, in having ſingle 
roots, Or ſuch as cannot be parted 
ſo as to increaſe the plant. Theſe 
roots are conſidered rather as ar- 
ticles of food than of medicine : 
they are ſuppoſed to afford little 
or no nouriihment, and when 
eaten liberally produce flatulencies, 
occaſion thirſt, head- achs, and tur- 
bulent dreams: in cold phlegma- 
tic habits, where viſcid mucus 
abounds, they doubtleſs have their 
uſe; as by their ſtimulating qua- 
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lity they tend to excite appetite, 
attenuate thick juices, and pro. 


mote their expulſion; by ſome they 
are ſtrongly recommended in ſup. 
preſſions of urine and in dropfieg, 
Ihe chief medicinal uſe of onion) 
in the preſent practice is in external 
applications, as a cataplaſm for 
ſuppurating tumours, &c. They 
are an ingredient in the cat aplaſua 


Jupparans [E.] 
CERA FLAVA [I. E.] Yelloy 


bees wax. 

This is a ſolid concrete obtained 
from tne honeycombs after the 
honey 1s got out, by heating and 
preſſing them betwixt iron plates, 
The beit ſort is of a lively yelloy 
colour, and an agreeable ſmell, 
ſomewhat like that of honey: when 
new, it is toughiſh, yet. eaiy to 
break; by age 1t becomes harder 
and more brittle, loſes its fine co- 
lour, and in great meaſure its imell, 


CERA ALBA [L. E.]—White 
wax is prepared from the yellow, 
by reducing it into thin flakes, and 
expoſing it for a length of time, to 
the air; when ſufficiently bleached, 
it is melted and caſt into cakes. 
'The beſt fort is of a clear and al- 
mo# tranſparent whiteneſs, and of 
a liglit agreeable ſmell like that of 
the yellow wax, but much weaker, 

The chief medical uſe of wax 3 
in cerates, plaſters, unguents, &c. 
as an emollient for promoting ſup- 
puration, &c. It readily unites 
with oils and animal fats, but not 
with watery or ſpirituous liquor. 
It is given alſo internally in diar- 
dyſenteries, &c. either 
mixed with oily ſubſtances, a5 n 
the bal/amum Locatelli C L. E.] ® 


divided by earthy powders, 45 1 


the ęulwis teftaceus ceratus [E ] 


CERASA : Frudus Ceraſi majoris 
et Hlweſtris, fructu ſubdulci, n 
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colore inficiente C. B. et Ceraſi ſa- 


tive, frufu rotundo rubro et acido 
Tourn. et Ceraſa accidiſſima ſan- 
guineo ſucco C. B. The ſweet cher- 
v with a black juice; the plea- 
fantly-ſouriſh cherry, with a colour- 
leſs juice; and the very ſour cher- 
„with a blood red juice; com- 
monly called black, red, and mo- 
rello cherries. 
Theſe fruits, eſpecially the acid 
ſorts, are very uſeful and agreeable 
coolers and quenchers of thirſt; 
and are ſometimes directed in this 
intention, in hot bilious, or febrile 
diſtempers. Boerhaave was ex- 
tremely fond cf theſe and the other 
fruits called Horæi, as aperients in 
ſome chronic caſes; and declares 
himſelf perſuaded, that there is no 
kind of obſtruction of the viſcera 
capable of being removed by me- 
dicine, which will not yield to the 
continued uſe of theſe. 


CERUSSA [L. E.] Ceruſſe, or 
white lead. 

This is prepared by expoſing lead 
to the ſteam of vegetable acids till it 
is corroded into a White powdery 
ſubſtance, It is ſometimes adulte- 
rated with a mixture of common 
whiting; this, if in any conſider- 
able quantity, may be eaſily diſco- 
vered by the ſpecific lightneſs of 
the compound: the ſort called flake 
lead is not ſubje& to abuſe. See 
the article PLUMBUM ; and Ce, u/- 
/a in the third part. 


CETERAC H: Ceterach officina- 
rum C. B. Spleenwort, or miltwaſt. 

This is a ſmall buſhy plant grow- 
ing upon rocks and old walls. It 
has an herbaceous, ſomewhat mu- 
cilaginous, roughiſh taſte : it is re- 
commended as a pectoral and for 
promoting urine in nephritic caſes, 
'The virtue which it has been moſt 
celebrated for, is that which it has 
the leaſt title to, diminiſhing the 
ſpleen. A 
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CHAREFOLN felia : Chere- 
phylli ſatiyi C. B. Chervil; the 
leaves [E.] | 

This is a low annual plant ſome- 
what like parſley, commonly culti- 
vated in gardens for culinary pur- 


poſes. This plant is grateful both to 
the palate and ſtomach, gently aperi- 


ent, and diuretic. Geoffroy aſſures 


us, that he has found it from expe- 
rience to be of excellent ſervice in 
dropſies; that in chis diſorder, it 
promotes the diſcharge of urine 
when ſuppreſſed, renders it clear 
when feculent and turbid, and when 
high and fiery of a paler colour ; 
that it acts mildlywithoutirritation, 
and tends rather to allay than excite 
inflammation. He goes ſo far as to 
ſay, that dropſies which do not 
yield to this medicine, are ſcarce ca- 
pable of being cured by any other. 
He directs the juice to be given in 
the dote of three or four ounces 
every fourth hour, and continued 
for ſome time, either alone, or in 
conjunction with nitre and ſyrup 
of the ſive opening roots. 


CHALVY BS, vide FERR UM. 
CHAMAEZCYPARISSUS, vide 


ABROTANUM FoOEWINnaA. 


CHAMADRYOS, en Friſſa- 
ginis folia et ſummilates cum ſemine- 
Chamearyos mnoris refertis C. L. 
Germander; the leaves [E.] and 
tops with the ſeed [L.] 

This is a low ſhrubby plant, cul- 
tivated in gardens. The leaves, 
tops and ſeeds have a bitter taſte, 
with ſome degree of aſtringency 
and aromatic flavour. They are 
recommended as ſudoriſic, diuretic, 
andemmenagogue, and forſtrength- 
ening the ſtomach and viſcera in 
general. With ſome they have been 
in great eſteem in intermittent fe- 
vers; as alſo in ſcrophulous and 
other chronic diſorders. 


2 CHAME- 
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CHAMAMELI folia, fores : 
Chamaemeli nobilis ſeu leuca ni hemi 
odoratioris C. B. Single- flowered 
chamomile (the trailing ſort with 
larger leaves and flowers, and the 
diſk of the flower not very convex) 
the leaves and flowers [L. E.] 

Theſe have a ſtrong not ungrate- 
ful, aromatic ſmell, and a very 
bitter, nauſeous raſte, They are 
accounted carminative, aperient, 
emollient, and in ſome meaſure 
anodyne and ſtand recommended 
in flatulent colics, for promoting 
the uterine purgations, in ſpaſmo- 
dic pains, and the pains of child- 


bed women: ſometimes they have 


been employed in intermittent fe- 
vers, and the nephritis. Theſe 
flowers are frequently alſo uſed ex- 
ternally in diſcutient and antiſeptic 
fomentations, and in emollient 
glyſters: they enter the ſctus c:m- 
munis, decoctum commune pro clyſtere 
and dlm viride of our diſpenſato- 
ry: an eſſential oil [L.] imple wa- 
ter and extract [C.] are likewiſe 
prepared from them in the ſhops. 


CHAMAEMEI. UN Hon ut. i- 
plici C. B. Double- flower red cha- 
momile; the flowers. | 

Theſe differ from the _foregoing 
in having ſeveral rows of the white 
petala ſet thick tagether about the 
me:ddledifk, ich! is much imaller. 
In this diſs the medicinal quali- 
ties of the flower chiefly reſide; 
and hence the double or ſmall diſk- 
ed ſort is interior in efficacy to 
the ſingle. 


CHAM A©PITYOS , J vnc ar- 
thriiica? © za co Chamsa filyes duteae 
Dulgaris fewe %% Fe C. B. 
Ground pine; the leaves. 


This is a low hairy plant clammy 


to che touch, of a frong aromatic 
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reſinous ſmell, and a bitter rou ghiſh 
taſte, It is recommended as an 


aperient and vulnerary, as alſo in 


gouty and rheumatic pains. 


CHE IRI, ſeu Leucoii lutei flore; : 
Leucoti lutei vulgaris C. B. Wall. 
lower. 

This grows upon old walls and 
among rubbiſh, in ſeveral parts of 
England. The flowers have a plea- 
ſant ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitter- 
iſh, not agrecable taſte: they are 


ſaid to be cordial, anodyne, ape. 


rient, and emenagogue, but are 


wholly neglected by Practice. 
CHELIDONII MAJORIS ſolia, 


radix 5 Chelidonit majoris vulgaris 
C. B. Celandine; the leaves and 
root [Z.] 

'This plant grows 0 on old walls, 
among rubbiſh, and in waſte ſhady 
places. The herb is of a bluciſh 
green colour; the root of a deep 
red ; both contain a gold coloured 
juice: their ſmell is diſagreeable; 

the taſte ſomewhat bitteriſh, very 
acrid, biting andburning themouth; 
the root is the molt acrid. Juice of 


celandine has long been celebrated 


in diſorders of the eyes; but it is 
greatly too ſharp, unleſs plentifully 
diluted, to be applied with ſafety 
to that tender organ, It has been 
ſometimes uſed, and it is ſaid with 
good ſucceſs, for ex :tirpating warts, 
cleanſing old ulcers, and 1n cata- 


pialms for the herpes miliaris. I his 


acrimonious plant i is rarely given 
internally: the virtues attributed to 
it are thoſe of a ſtimulating apert- 
ent, diuretic, and ſadorific : it 18 
particularly recommended in tne 
flow kind of jaundice, where there 
are no ſymptoms of inflammation, 
and in dropſies; ſome ſuppoſe the 
root to have been Helmont's hae: 
kc in the hydrops aſcites. if a 
dram or a dram of the dry root 13 


directed for a doſe; or an infuſion 
in 
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in wine of an Ounce of the freſh 
root. The root and leaves are in- 
redients in the ĩcterical decoction 


| ; of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 


CHELIDONIT MINORIS /#/:a, 

| radix » Chelidontae rotundifoliae mi- 

noris C. B. Pilewort; the leaves 
root [E. 

7 5. 1 5 ſmall plant, found 

in moiſt meadows and by hedge 

ſides: the roots conſiſt of flender 


among them, which are ſuppoſed 
to reſemble the hemorrhoids ; from 
whence it has been concluded, that 
this root mult needs be of wonder- 
ful efficacy for the cure of that di- 


Witemper; to the taſte, it is little 
other than mucilaginous. 


C HERMES, vide KS RMEs. 
CHINAE radix. China root [E.] 


There are two ſorts of this root 


in the ſhops, one brought from the 
WE ft Indies, the other from the 
= ct. They are both longiſh, full 
ef joints, of a pale reddiſn colour, 
ef no ſmell, and very little taſte: 


he oriental, which is the moſt eſ- 


emed, 15 conſiderably harder and 
aler coloured than the other. Such 
hold be choſen as is freſh, cloſe, 
eavy, and upon being chewed, 
ppears full of a fat unctuous juice. 


hina root was either unknown or 


Wilregarded by the ancient phyfici- 
WE. It was firſt introduced into 


Farope about the year 1535, with 


e character of a ſpecific againſt 
WP <ncrcal and cutaneous diſorders, 
ad as ſuch was made uſe of for 
ne time, but at len gth gave place 


medicine of a more powerful 
ad. It is generally ſuppoſed to 
omote inſenſible perſpiration and 
ne urinary diſcharge; and by its 
nctuous quality to obtund acri- 
nonlous juices, : 


CHINA CHINZ, vide PRR u- 
AN us CORTEX, 


fibres, with ſome little tubercles 
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CICERIS RUBRI nen; Ciceris 


ori bus et ſemini bus ex purpura rus 


beſcentibus C. B. Red chices, or 


chich peas. 


* 


Tbis is a ſort of pulſe cultivated 


in the warmer climates, where our 
finer peas do not thrive ſo well. 
They are a ſtrong flatulent food, 


hard of digeſtion. Lithontriptic 


and diuretic virtues are attributed 
to them on no good foundation. 


CICHOREI felia, radix; Ci- 
chorei ſylveſtris five « fricinarum C. B. 
Wild {uccory ; the roots ard leaves 

The root has a moderately bitter 
taſte, with ſome degree of rough- 
nels ; the leaves are ſomewhat leſs 
bitter: the roots, ſtalks, and leaves 
yield, on being wounded, a milky 
ſaponaceous juice. By culture, this 
plant loſes its green colour and its 
bitterneſs, and in this ſtate is em- 
ployed in ſalads: the darker co- 
loured and more deeply jagged the 
leaves, the bitterer is their taſte. 
Wild ſuccory is an uſeful deter- 
gent, aperient, and attenuating 
medicine; acting without much ir- 
ritation, tending rather to cool than 
to heat the body, and at the ſame 
time corroborating the tone of the 
inteſlines. The juice taken in large 
quantities, ſo as to keep up a gentle 
dlarrhœa, and continued for ſome 
weeks, has been found to produce 
excellent eſſects in ſcorbutic and 
other chronical diſorders. 


CICUT Alia; Cicutar majoris 


C. B. Hemlock; the leaves IE.] 


This is a large umbelliferousplant, 
common about the ſides of fields, 
under hedges, and in moiſt ſnady 
places: the leaves are winged, di- 
vided into a great numbęr of ſmall 
fern like ſections, ofa dark orblack- 
1th green colour, and appearing as 
it were rough; the ſtalk is hollow 
(as is likewiſe great part of the root 

after 
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after the ſtalk has ariſen) and ſpot-. 
ted with ſeveral blackiſh, red, or 
purple ſpots. Hemlock is ſometimes 
applied externally as a diſcutient, 
and in this intention is an ingredi- 

ent in one of the plaſters of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia. With 
regard to its virtue when taken in- 
ternally, it has been generally ac- 
counted poiſonous, which it doubt- 
leſs is, in a high degree, when 
uſed in any conſiderable quantity. 
But Dr. Storck has lately found, 
that in certain ſmall doſes it may 
be taken with great ſafety, and 
that. without at all diſordering the 
conſtitution, or even producing any 
ſenſible operation, it ſometimes 
proves a powerful refolvent in 
many obſtinate diſorders. See 
Extradum cicutae in the third part 
of this work. 


CINERES RUSSICI. Ruſſia 
potaſh [L.] 
Potaſh is an impure alkaline ſalt, 
roduced from vegetable matters by 
3 The ſtrongeſt is brought 
from Ruſſia in dark coloured very 
hard maſies, which do not ſoon de- 
liquiate in the air, like the purer 
alkaline ſalts. This ſort is ſaid to 
be prepared by burning wood with a 
cloſe ſmothering heat, and making 
the aſhes, with a ley drawn from the 
coarſer part of them, into a paſte, 
which is afterwards ſtratified with 
ſome of the more inflammable 
kinds of wood, and burnt a ſecond 
time; by this means the falt melts, 
and concretes with the earthy mat- 
ter of the aſhes into hard cakes ; 
but it appears from experiment, 
that this kind of potaſh contains, 
beſides the vegetable earth, a large 
proportion of quicklime. A pu- 
rer and whiter ſalt is brought to us 
from Germanv, under the rame of 
earl aſnes; this is extracted from 
wood aſhes by means of water, and 
afterwards reduced into a dry form 
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ſating acrimonious thin humour. 


Pant II. 
by evaporation. Theſe ſalts are 
liable to great abuſes from ſund 

admixtures, and therefore ſhould 
never be employed for medicinal 
purpoſes, without due purification; 
this may be effected by ſolution in 


cold water, filtration, and exſicca- 
tion. See Part III. chap. viii. 


CIM OLIA ALBA, /eu Argilla 
alba. Tobaccopipe clay [ E.] 

This 1s a pure white clay, near- 
ly of the ſame general nature with 
the boles already ſpoken of, but 
more viſcous when moiſtened with 
water, and hence probably more 
effectual for obtunding and incraf- 


It is ſcarcely ever uſed for any me- 
dicinal purpoſe. 


CIMOLIA PURPURASCENS, 
Fullers earth [E.] 

This earth is more viſcous than 
the boles, and leſs ſo than the to- 
baccopipe- clay. It 1s wholly ne. 
glected in practice, though retained 
in the Edinburgh pharmacopeiu. 


CINABARIS NATIVA. Natire tt 
cinnabar [Z.] 2 
This is a ponderous mineral of A 


a red colour, found in Spain, Hun- 
gary, and ſeveral other parts of the 
world. The fineft ſort is in pretty 
large maſſes, both externally and 
internally of an elegant deep red 
colour, which greatly improves up- 
on grinding the maſs into fine 
powder; this is imported by tt 
Dutch from the Eaſt-Indies. There 
is ancther ſort of a good colour, 
in roundiſh drops, ſmooth without, 
and ftriated within. 

This mineral appears from che, 
mical experiments to be compoſe 
of mercury and ſulphur, in ſuct® 
manner, that the quantity of if 
former is commonly above ſix times 
greater than that of the latter; the 


finer the colour of the cinnabar, 4 
m 
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more mercury it is found to hold. 
Native cinnabar has been by many 
preferred as a medicine to that made 
by art: but there does not appear 
to be any juſt foundation for this 
reference. The native has ſome- 
times been obſerved to occaſion 
| nauſez,vomiting,and anxiety: theſe 
| probablyproceeded from an admix- 
ture of ſome arſenical particles 
which it could not be freed from 
| by repeated ablution. When pure, 
it has no quality or medical virtue 
dictinct from thoſe of the artificial 
cCinnabar, like which it is not dif- 
ſoluble in the animal fluids, and 1s 
commonly found of little activity. 
dee Part III. chap. ix. ſect. 7. 


= CINNAMOMUM : Cinnamo- 
nun /ive canella ziplanica C. B. 

Cinnamon [Z.] 

This is a light, thin bark, of a 
SS reddiſh colour, rolled up in long 


- WW quills or canes; of a fragrant, de- 
— W lightful ſmell, and an aromatic, 

feet, pungent tate, with ſome de- 
ned 6 7 


= gre of aſtringency. It is gene- 

rally mixed with the caſia bark: 
this laſt is eaſily diſtinguiſhable by 
its breaking over ſmooth, whillt 
1d | Y cinnamon iplinters ; and by its li- 
Hun- _ mucilaginous taſte, without any 

e thing of the roughneſs of the true 
ft einnamon. Cinnamon is a very 
pretty elegant and uſeful aromatic, more 
7 . erateful both to the palate and ſto- 
e mach, than moſt other ſubſtances of 
| 


ative 


©: i this claſs : by its aſttingent quality 
_— F likewiſe corroborares the viſcera, 
cs . and proves of great ſervice in fe- 
bo, ral kinds of alvine fluxes, and 
co moderate diſcharges from the u- 
„ithout, eis. An effential oil, a ſimple 
* Wd ipirituous Cittilled water, and 
2M o tincture of It, are kept in the 
. Oops: it is likewiſe employed as a 
_—_ Ply 1-gredient ina great number 
j "I i! compoſitions. 
ixl | 
„the | 
_ q . CITREORUM cortex e- fuccus : 


mole 
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Fructus mali medicae C. B. Citrons : 
the yellow rind and juice [æZE.] 

The citron is an evergreen tree 
or ſhrub, of the ſame genus with 
the orange and lemon: it was firſt 
brought from Aſſyria and Media 
(whence the fruit is called mala 
Aria, mala Medica) into Greece, 
and thence into the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, where it is now culti- 
vated. Citrons are rarely made uſe 
of among us; they are of the ſame 
quality with lemons, except that 
their juice is ſomewhat leſs acid. 


CiTRULLI /emen; Anguriae 
citrulli diftae C. B. Citruls ; the 
ſeed UE.) 

This plant 1s rarely met with 
among us, unleis in botanic gar- 
dens. The ſeeds are in the num- 
ber of the four greater cold ſeeds, 
and agree in quality with the others 
of chat claſs. 


CNiCUS, vide CARTHAMUS. 
COCCINELLA, n Cechinilla : 


Sochineal [L. B! 
This is a fmall irregular roundiſh 


body of a dark red colour on the 


outſide, and a deep bright red with- 


in; it is brought from Mexico and 


New Spain. 'This ſubſtance has 
long been ſuppoſed to be the ſeed 
of a plant; it appears from che- 
mica! experiments to be an animal, 
and from the accounts of the more 
celebrated naturaliſts, an inſe&, 
which breeds on the American 
prickiy pear-tree, and adheres 
thereto without changing its place, 


Cochineal has been ſtrongly re- 


commended as a ſudorific, cardiac, 
and alexipharmac; but practitioners 
have never obſerved any conſider- 
able effects from it. Its greateſt 
conſumption is among the ſcarlet 
dyers; and in m dicine its prin- 
cipal uſe is as a colouring drug; 
both wetery and ſpirituous liquors 


extract 


bl 


PI 
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extract its colour. In the London 
pharmacopœia three tinctures, in 
the Edinburgh eight, with two de- 
coctions, an infuſion and a confec- 
tion, receive from this drug a fine 
red colour. 


COCHLEZ TERRESTRES, 


vide LiMACES TERRESTRES, 


COCHLE ARIAE HORTEN- 
SIS folia ; Cochleariae folio ſubro- 
tundo C. B. Garden ſcurvy-graſs; 
the leaves [L. E.] 


COCHLEARLE MARINA 
Folia; Cochlariae folio finuato C. B. 
Sea ſcurvygraſs; the leaves. 

Theſe plants have little other 
difference, as to their external ap- 
pearance, than that expreſſed in 
their titles; in taſte and medical 
virtue, the firſt is conſiderably ftrong- 
eſt; and hence is alone retained 
both by the London and Edin- 
burgh colleges, 


Scurvy graſs is a pungent ſtimu- 
lating medicine; capable of dii- 
ſolving viſcid juices, opening ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera and the 
more diſtant glands, and promoting 
the fluid ſecretions ; it is particu- 
larly celebrated in ſcurvies, and is 
the principal herb employed in 
theſe kinds of diſorders in the 
northern countries. Its ofacinal pre- 
parations are a conſerve [L. E.] 
and ſpirit [E.]; it is an ingredient 
alſo in the ſcorbutic juices and com- 
pound horſe-radiſh water [L. E.] 
and its ſpirit is uſed for drawing a 
tincture from gum lac [E.] 


_COFFEA [E.] Coffee; the fruit 
of an oriental ihrub called by Juſ- 
lieu jaſni num Arabicum lauri folio, 
cius ſemen apud nos Caffe dicitur. 

This fruit is employed rather as 
food than as amedicine. Ihe medi- 
cal effects expected from it, are to 
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aſſiſt digeſtion, promote the natu- 
ral ſecretions, and prevent or re- 
move a diſpoſition to ſleepineſs, 


COLOCHYNTHIDIS mea. 
la. Coloquintida, or bitter ap- 
ple; the medullary part of the 
dried fruit [L. E.] . 

This is the produce of a plant of 
the gourd kind growing in Turkey. 
The fruit is about the fize of an 
orange; its medullary part, freed 
from the rind and ſeeds, is alone 
made uſe of in medicine; this is 
very light, white, ſpongy, com- 
poſed of membranous leaves; of 
an extremely bitter, nauſeous, acri- 
monious taſte. Colocynth is one 
of the moſt powerful and moſt vio- 
lent cathartics. Many eminent phy- 
ſicians condemn it as dangerous, and 
even deleterious; others recom- 
mend 1t not only as an efficacious 
purgative, but likewiſe as an al- 
terative in obſtinate chronical diſ. 
orders. Thus much is certain, that 
colocynth in the doſe of a few 
grains, acts with great vehemence, 
diſorders the body, and ſometimes 
occaſions a diſcharge of blood. 
Many attempts have been made to 
correct its virulence by the addi- 
tion of acids, aſtringents, ard the 
like: theſe may leflen the force 
of the colocynth, but no other- 
wiſe than might be equally done 
by a reduction of the doſe. The 
beſt method of abating its viru- 
lence, without abating 1ts pur- 
gative virtue, ſeems to be by tit 
turating it with gum, farinace- 
ous ſubſtances, or the oily ſceds, 
which, without making any alters 
tion in the colocynth itſelf, pre 
vent its reſinous particles from co- 
hering, and ſticking upon the mem. 
branes of the inteſtines, ſo 25 0 
irritate, inflame, or corrode then. 
It is an ingredient in {one of the 
purgative pills, and the catharde 
extract of the ſhops. 

| CONs0. 
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CONSOLIDEA MAJORIS, eu 
Symphyti majoris radix : Symphyti 


con/olide majoris C. B. Comfry ; the 


root [E.] | 

This is a rough hairy plant, 
growing wild by river-ſides and 
in watery places. 'The roots are 
very large, black on the outſide, 
white within, full of a viſcid gla- 
tinous juice, of no particular taſte. 
They agree in quality with the 
roots of althæa; with this differ- 
ence, that the mucilage of conjo- 
lida is ſomewhat ſtronger bodied, 
Many ridiculous hiſtories of the 
conſolidating virtues of this plant 
are related by authors, It is an in- 
gredient in the com pound white 
decoction of the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœiĩa. 


CONSOLIDA MEDIA, vide 


BuGULa. 


CONSOLIDA MINIMA, vide 


BeLLIS MINOR, 


CONTRAYERVA TL. E.] 

This is a knotty root, an inch or 
two in length, about half an inch 
thick, of a reddiſh brown colour 
externally, and pale within: long, 


tough, ſlender fibres ſhoot out from 


all ſides of it; theſe are generally 
loaded with ſmall round knots. 
This root is of a peculiar kind of 
aromatic ſmell, and a ſomewhat 
aſtringent, warm, bitteriſh taſte, 
with a light and ſweetiſh kind of 
acrimony when long chewed : the 
fibres have little taſte or ſinell; the 
tuberous part therefore ſhould be 
alone choſen. Contrayerva is one 
of the mildeſt of thoſe ſubſtances 
called alexipharmacs : it is indiſ- 
putably a good and aſeful diapho- 
retic, and may be ſafely given in 
much larger doſes than the com- 
mon practice is accuſtomed to ex- 
hibit it in. Its virtues are extracted 


ater and rectified ſpirit, 
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and do not ariſe in evaporation with 
either; the ſpirituous tincture and 
extract taſte ſtronger of the root 
than the aqueous ones, It gives 


name to an officinal powder, and 


is an ingredient in the Edinburgh 
theriaca. 


COPAL [E.] a reſin obtained 
from ſeveral ſorts of large trees 
growing in New Spain. This reſin 
is brought to us in irregular lumps, 
ſome tranſparent, of a yellowiſh 
or brown colour, others ſemitranſ- 
It has never 
come into uſe as a medicine and 1s 
rarely met with in the ſhops. 


CORALLINA : Muſcus mariti- 
mus ſive corallina officinurum C. B. 
Coralline, or ſea moſs [E.] 

This is a branched ſtony ſub- 
ſtance of a white colour, growing 
on rocks, and ſometimes on the 
ſhells of fiſhes. It is celebrated as 
a vermifuge, on what foundation 
I know not; to the taſte it is 
intirely infipid, 


CORALLIUM RUBRUM. Red 
coral [L. EZ.] | 

This alſo is a marine production, 
of the ſame nature with the fore- 
going. It cannot reaſonably be 
looked upon in any other light than 
as a mere abſorbent; as ſuch it 
enters the officinal crabs claw 
powder, and is ſometimes in prac- 
tice directed by itſelf. 


CORIANDRI emen; Coriandri 
majo/ is C. B. Coriander ; the ſeed 
IL. E.] 

Coriander is an umbelliferous 
plant, differing from all the others 
of that claſs in producing ſpherical 
ſeeds. Theſe, when freſh, have a 


ſtrong difagreeable ſmell, which 
improves by drying, and. becomes 
ſufficiently grateful ; they are. re- 
commended as carminative and ſto- 


K 


machic. 
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machic. They are an ingredient in 
the offieinal compound lime water 


and electuary of bayberries [L.] 
CORNU CERVI IZ. E.] The 


ſtag or harts horns. 


Many extraordinary virtues have 
been attributed to theſe horns, and 
to all the parts of the animal in 
general; but experience gives no 
countenance to them ; nor do they 
ſeem to have any other foundation 
than the great timidity of the hart, 
the annual renewal of his horns, 
and an opinion of his extraordinary 
longevity; from theſecircumſtances 
it was inferred, that all the parts 
of him muſt be proper for 1ntimi- 
dating the enraged Archeus, re- 


newing health and ſtrepgth, and 
pProlonging life. 


The horns boiled in water, give 


out an emollient nutritious gelly[ F.] 


Burnt to whiteneſs, they yield an 
abſorbent earth, purer from gelati- 
nous matter than the natural teſta- 
ceous abſorbents, but which ap- 
Pears to be weaker in its abſorbent 
ower. This earth is employed 
in the officinal white decoction 
IL. Z.] 


CORNI fructus; Corni hortenſis 
maris C. B. The cornel tree; its 


The fruit is moderately cooling 
and aſtringent, but not regarded as 
an article of the materia medica, 
and hence rejected both from the 
London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copœias. | 


COSTUS{L. E.] Coſtus; a root 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies. 

Authors mention two ſorts of 
coſtus, ſweet and bitter; in the 
ſhops we ſeldom meet with any 
more than one, the coſſus dulcis .- 
cinarum C. B. This root is about 
the ſize of the finger; and conſiſts 
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within a whitiſh bark: the former 


ef a yellowiſh woody part incloſed 
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is very tough, of no ſmell, and 
very little taſte; the cortical part 
brittle, of a warm, bitteriſh, aro- 
matic taſte, and an agreeable ſmell, 
ſomewhat reſembling that of violets, 
or Florentine orris. Coſtus is ſaid 
to attenuate viſcid humours, to 
promote expectoration, perſpira. 
tion, and urine. At preſent it is 
rarely met with in preſcription, and 
not often in the ſhops; in mithri. 
date, theriaca, and the conteQio 
paulina, the only officinal compo. 
ſitions it is directed in, zedoary 
ſupplies its place. 


COSTUS HORTORUM, vide 


BALSAMITA MAS. 


COTULA FOETIDA fol; 
Chamemeli fœtidi C B. Mayweed, 
or wild chamomile; the leaves [E. 
This plant is common among 
corn, and in waſte places. In ap- 
pearance it reſembles ſome of the 

arden chamomiles, but 1s eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable from them by its 
ſtrong fetid ſcent. It is rarely or 
never uſed in the preſent practice. 


CRASSULZ five Telepbii fi- 
lia; Telephii vulgaris C. B. Or- 
pine; the leaves [E.] 

This is a very thick- leaved juicy 
plant, not unlike the houſeleeks. 
It has a mucilaginous roughitſh taſte, 


and hence is recommended, as emol- 


lient and aſtringent, but has never 
been much regarded in practice. 


CREPITUS LUPI, vide L- 


COPERDON. 


CRE TA Z. E.] White chalk. 


This is a pure alkaline earth, to- 


tally ſoluble in vinegar, and the 


lighter acids, ſo as to deſtroy ever) 
ſenſible mark of their acidity. This 
earth is one of the moſt uſeful 


the abſorbents, and is to be looked 
upon 


15 
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imply as ſuch: the aſtrin- 
_ Ea which ſome attribute 
to it, have no foundation, unleſs in 
ſo far as the earth is ſatiated with 
acid, with which it compoſes a ſa- 
line concrete manifeſtly ſubaſtring- 
ent. 
Julep [L.] and decoction [E.] and 
is an ingredient in the cardialgic 
troches. It is employed alſo for 
W extricating the volatile ſalt of ſal 


ammonidc [L.] 


CRITHMI Via; Crithmi five 
= /zniculi mar tim: minoris C. B. Sam- 
WT pire; the leaves [E.] 
= This plant grows wild on rocks, 

and in maritime places; the leaves 

are ſomewhat like thoſe of fennel, 

but the ſegments much thicker and 

ſhorter ; their ſmell reſembles that 
of ſmallage; the taſte is warm, bit- 
teriſn, not agreeable, They are 
ſaid to be ſtomachic, aperient, and 
diuretic. 


C ROC US; Crecus ſativus C. B. 
We Saffron; the chives or fleſhy capil- 
laments growing at the end of the 
piſtil of the flower, carefully pick- 
ed and preſſed together into cakes 
There are three ſorts of ſaffron 
et with in the ſhops, two of 
hich are brought from abroad, 
he other is the produce of our own 
Weountry ; this laſt is greatly ſu- 
perior to the two former, from 
Which it may be diſtinguiſhed by 
Its blades being broader, When in 
perfection, it Is of a fiery orange 
ed colour, and yields a deep yel- 
pow tincture : it ſhould be choſen 
reſh, not above a year old, in 
loſe cakes, neither dry, nor yet 
ery moiſt, tough and firm in tear- 
A of the , colour within as 
"tout, and o 7 
liffuſive ſmell. e 
daffron is a very elegant and uſe- 
ul aromatic: beſides the virtues 
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which it has in common with all 
the bodies of that claſs, it remark- 
ably exhilarates, raiſes the ſpirits, 
and 1s deſervedly accounted one of 
the higheſt cordials; taken in large 
doſes, it is ſaid to occaſion immo- 
derate mirth, in voluntary laughter, 
and the ill effects which follow 
from the abuſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors. This medicine is particu- 
larly ſerviceable in hyfteric depreſ- 
ſions proceeding from a cold cauſe 
or obſtruction of the uterine ſecre- 
tions, where other aromatics, even 
thoſe of the more ge erous kind, 
bave little effect. Saffron imparts 
the whole of its virtue and colour, 
to rectified ſpirit, proof ſpirit, wine, 
vinegar, and water: a tincture 
drawn with vinegar, loſes greatly 


of its colour in keeping: the wa- 


tery and vinous tinctures are apt to 
grow ſour, and then loſe their co- 
lour alſo: that made in pure ſpirit 
keeps in perfection for many years. 
Its officinal preparations are, a ſpi- 
rituous tincture { E. ] a vinous tinc- 
ture, and ſyrup [L.] It is an in- 
gredient in the cordial confection 
[L.] the ſdoriſc tincture, the pec- 
toral and paregeric elixirs, the pow- 
der for promoting delivery ZE. ] and 
ſeveral of the aloetic compoſi- 
tions. 


CUBEBZ [L. E.] Cubebs. 

Cubebs are a fruit brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies. This fruit has a 
great reſemblance to pepper. The 
principal difference diſtinguiſhable 
by the eye is, that each cubeb is 
furniſhed with a long ſlender ſtalk 


whence they are called by ſome _ 


Piper 


caudatum.) In aromatic 
warmth and pungency, cubebs are 
far inferior to pepper. They are 
an ingredient in mithridate and 
theriaca [L.] and in the compound 
ſpirit of lavender [E.] 


CUCUMERIS' HORTENSIS 
© 3 ſemen. 
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ſemen, Garden cucumbers; the emulſion, and yield to the pref, | 
ſeeds E.]. 4 a2 eſeoft inſfipid oil, and poſſeſs the 
Theſe are in the number of the general virtues of unctuous ſy. t 
four greater cold ſeeds; they are ſtances, i 
leſs apt to grow rancid in keeping t 
than the others of that clais, CUMINUM, vide Cyrminyy, \ 
. . 7 
CU UMERIS AGRESTIS CUPRESSIructus. The eypreſz | 
frucins; Cucumeris Hlueſiris aſinini tree; its fruit. t 
dicti C. B. Wild cucumber; the This is a tall tree growing wild ſ 
fruit [L. E.] 1 in the warmer climates. The fruit V 
This plant, found wild in foreign is a ſtrong aftringent ; ang in ſome 1 
countries, is with us cultivated in places frequently uſed as ſuch: 
gardens Its principal botanic diffe- among us it is very rarely em. a 
rence from the former, is the ſmall- ployed, and not often met with in e 
neſs of its fruit, which is no bigger the ſhops. e 
than a Spaniſh olive: when ripe, 0 
it burſts on a light touch, and ſheds CUPRUM [L. E.] Copper. f 
its ſeeds with violence, and hence The preparations of copper are t 
was named by the Greeks elateri- violently emetic, and therefore ven 11 
am. This name was applied like - rarely exhibited internally. Some * 
wiſe to the inſpiſſated juice of the have ventured upon a ſolution of * 
fruit, the only preparation of the grain or two of the metal in vege- fr 
plant made uſe of in medicine. Ela- table acids, and obſerve, that it by 
terium is a ſtrong cathartic,and very acts almoſt as ſoon as received into li 
often operates alſo upwards, Two the ſtomach, ſo as to be of good * 
or three grains are accounted in uſe for occaſioning poiſonous ſub- n 
moſt caſes a ſuſficient doſe. Simon ſtances that have been ſwallowed, In 
Paulli relates ſome inſtances of the to be immediately thrown up again. le 
good effects of this purgative in Boerhaave recommends a ſaturated be 
drophies : but cautions practitioners ſolution of this metal in volatile | th 
not to have recourſe to it till after alkaline ſpirits, as a medicine af tie 
milder medicines have proved in- great ſervice in diſorders proceed - Pre 
effectual; to which caution we ing from an acid, weak, cold, phley- wo 
heartily ſubſcribe. Medicines in- matic cauſe: if three drops of this an 
deed in general, which act with tincture be taken every r 
violence in ſmall doſes, require the with a glaſs of mead, and the doſe | 
utmoſt {x11} to manage them with doubled every day to twenty four 
any tolerable degree of ſafety: to drops, it proves (he ſays) aperiedt the 
which may be added, that the attenuating, warming, and dure- S 
various manners of making theſe tic: he affures us, that by ti ou 
kinds of preparations, as practiſed means he cured a confirmed a Wat 
by different hands, muſt needs cites, and that the urine run. 0ll * 
vary their power. as from an open pipe; but at the 3 
| ſame time acknowledges, that up- An 
CUCURBITZA /men; Cucur- on trying the ſame medicine 01 ds 
Eiiæ oblongæ flore a ba, foli molli others, it failed him. He likewiſe ine 
C. B. The gourd; its ſeeds [E.] recommends other preparations! A a 
Theſe are in the number of the copper, as of wonderful efficacy it de! 
four greater cold ſeeds, They unite certain kinds of ill habits, weak- 2 
with water by trituration into an neſs of the ſtomach, &c. but 2 c 
| Canu 
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this metal commendable, or even 
ſafe. Phyficians in general ſeem 


virulent quality; and too many ex- 


ſequences enſuing upon eating food 
that had been dreſt in copper veſ- 
ſels not well cleaned from the ruſt 
which they had contracted by lying 
in the air. 

Great care ought to be had that 
acid liquors, or even water deſign- 


ed to ſtand long in veſſels made of 
copper; otherwiſe they will diſſolve 
ſo much of the metal as will give 
them diſagreeable qualities. Hence 
in the diſtillation of ſimple waters 
with copper ſtills, the laſt runnings, 
which are manifeſtly acid, have 
frequently proved emetic. It 1s 
remarkable, that whilſt weak acid 
liquors are kept boiling 1n copper 
veſſels, they do not ſeem to diſſolve 
any of the metal; but if ſuffered 
to remain in them for the ſame 
length of time without boiling, they 
become notably impregnated with 
the copper. Hence the confec- 
tioners, by ſkilful management, 
Prepare the moſt acid ſyrups in 


Copper veſſels without giving them 


any ill taſte from the metal. 


CURCUMA [Z.] Turmeric. 

Turmeric is a root brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies. It is internally of 
a deep lively yellow, or ſaffron co- 
lour, which it readily imparts to 
watery liquors. It has an agree- 
able, weak ſmell, and a bitteriſh 
lomewhat warm taſte. Turmeric 


the Jaundice, It is an ingredient 
n the 1Geric decoction of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia. It tinges 


de urine of a ſaffron colour. 


CUSC UTA. Dodder. 
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cannot think the internal uſe of 


to be agreed, that it has really a 


amples are met with of fatal con- 


ed for internal uſe, be not ſuffer- 


is eſteemed aperient and emmena- 
JSogue, and of ſingular efficacy in 
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This is of the elaſs of plants call- 
ed paraſitical, or which grow out 
from the body of others: it has no 
leaves, confiſting only of a number 
of juicy filaments matted together. 
There are two ſorts of it, caſcnta 
major C. B. which grows common» 
ly in heaths on furzes, nettles, &c. 
and likewiſe in fields of flax, and 
other manured plants; and the cu/- 
cuta minor, or epithymum of the 
ſame author, ſo called from its be- 
ing found only upon thyme, This 
laſt is preferred for medicinal uſe, 
and 1s uſually brought from Leg- 
horn and Turkey, with tops and 
ſtalks of thyme amongſt it. Epithy- 
mum has a pretty ſtrong ſmell, 
and roughiſh ſomewhat pungent 
ſubtile taſte. Its virtues remain 
as yet to be determined; the anci- 
ents ranked it among cathartics 
but thoſe who have given it in that 
intention have been generally diſ- 
appointed. 


CY A N[pores; Cyani ſeg tum. B. 
Bluebot:tle; the flowers. 

This is a common weed amon 
corn. The flowers are of an elegant 
blue colour, which, if carefully and 
haſtily dried, they retain for a conſi- 
derable time. As to their virtues, 
the vreſent practice expects not 
any from them; notwithſtanding 
they have been formerly celebrated 
againſt the bites of poiſonous ani- 
mals, contagious diſeaſes, palpita- 


tions af the heart, and many other 


diſtempers. 


CYCLAMEN, vide Ax TRA“ 
NITA. 


CYDONIA MALA, zorumgue 


ſemina; Fructus Cotes eæ mal: F B. 


The quince- tree; the fruit and its 
ſeeds [L. E.] 

Quinces have a very auſtere acid 
taſte; taken in ſmall quantity, they 
are ſuppoſed to reſtrain vomiting, 

. and 
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and alvine fluxes; and more libe- 
rally, to looſen the belly. The 
ſeeds abound with a mucilaginous 
ſubſtance, of no particular taſte, 
which they readily impart to wa- 
tery liquors: an ounce will render 
three pints of water thick and ropy 
like the white of an egg. A ſyrup 
[Z.] and gelly [E.] of the fruit, 
and mucilage of the ſeeds [L. ] are 
kept in the ſhops. | 


CYMINI Amen; Cymini ſemi ne 
Iongio:e C. B. Faæniculi orientalis 
eumin* dicti Journ. Cummin; the 
ſeeds [L. E.] | 

This is an umbelliferous plant, 
in appearance reſembling fennel, 
but much ſmaller: the ſeeds are 
brought chiefly from Sicily and 
Malta. Cummin ſeeds have a bit- 
teriſh warm taſte, accompanied 
with an aromatic flavour, not of 
the moſt agreeable kind. They 


are accounted good carminatives, 


but not very often made ute of. 


An eſſential oil of them is kept in 
the ſhops, and they give name to 
a plaſter and cataplaſm [L.] 


CYNOGLOSSI radix; Cyno- 
glofſi majoris yulgarisC. B tlound(- 
tongue; the root, 

The leaves of this plant are in 
ſhape thought to reſembie a tongue, 
whence its name; they are clothed 
with a whitiſh down: it grows wild 
in ſhady lanes. Ihe roots have a 
rank diſ-greeable ſmell, and rough 
bitteriſh taſte, covered with a glu- 
tinous iweetiſhneſs The virtues 
of this root are very doubtful; it 
is generally ſuppoſed to be nar- 
cotic, and by ſome to be virulently 
ſo: others declare, that it has no vir- 
tue of this kind, and look upon 
it as a mere glutinous aſtringent. 
The preſent practice takes no no- 
tice of it in any intention. 


CYNOBASTI Hud, Rec 


caution, the pulp of hips ſome- 


wardly whitiſh; of an aromatic 
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Hlveſtris vulgaris flore odorato incar- 
nato C. B. The wild briar, dog roſe, 
or hip tree; its fruit L. E.] 

This buſh grows wild in hedges 
throughout England. The flow. 
ers have a pleaſant ſmell ; but ſo 
weak, that Parkinſon and others 
have named the plant % Hlviſ 
tris inodora : a water diſtilled from 
them ſmells agreeably. The fruit 
or hips contain a ſouriſh ſweetiſh 
pulp; with a rough prickly mat- 
ter incloſing the ſeeds, from which 
the pulp ought to be carefully ſe- 
parated before it is taken 1nternal- 
ly: the Wirtemberg college ob— 
ſerves, that from a neglect of this 


times occaſions a pruritus, and un- 
eaſineſs about the anus; and U have 
known the conſerve of it to excite 
violent vomiting. The conſerve 
is the only officinal preparation of 
this fruit. 


CYPERI LONGI radix; C- 


peri odorati radice longa, five cyber 
offcinarum C. B. Long cyperus; 
the root, 

This is a plant of the gramini. 
folious kind; it is ſometimes found 
wild, in marſhy places in England; 
the roots have been generally 
brought to us from Italy. This 
root is long, ſlender, crooked, and 
full of knots : outwardly of a dark 
brown, or blackiſh colour, in- 


ſmell, and an agreeable warn 
taſte : both the taſte and ſmel! ate 
improved by moderate exſiccation. 
Cyperus is accounted a good ſto- 
machic and carminative, but # 
preſent very little regarded. 


DACTVLI: Frudtus Palmng nd. 
joxgis C B. Dates [Z.]: a half 
dried fruit, about the ſhape of 
an acorn, but generally large" 
conſiſting of a ſweet pulpy pat 
and a hard ſtone: the beſt #* 
0 : 6 brought 


ings 


gef, 
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brought from Tunis. They were 
formerly uſed in pectoral decoc- 
tions, and ſuppoſed, beſides their 


to have a light aſtringency. 


DAUCI CRETICI enen; 
Dauct folits fenculi tenuiſſimis C. B. 
Candy carrot, or carrot of Crete ; 
the ſeeds [L. E.] 

This is an umbelliferous plant 
growing wild in the Levant, and 
the warmer parts of Europe. 
The ſeeds, which are brought from 
Crete, have a warm biting taſte, 
and a not diſagreeable aromatic 
W ſmell, They are carminative, and 
Ws ſaid to be diuretic, but at pre- 
Ws {cnt little otherwiſe uſed than as 
ingredients in the mithridate and 
tkeriaca. 


= DAUCI SYLVESTRIS / en; 
= Patina fylviftris teruifo.ig Dio- 
coridis, vel dauci officinarum C. B. 
Wild carrot; the ſeed [E.] 

| This is common in paſture 
grounds and fallow fields through- 
out England. The ſeeds poſſeſs 
the virtues of thoſe of the daucus 
Creticus, in an inferior degree; 
and have often ſupplied their 
| place in the ſhops; and been 
themſelves ſupplied by the ſeeds 
of the garden carrot : theſe laſt 
are, in warmth and flavour, the 
weakeſt of the three : the ſeeds of 


| the Candy carrot are much the 
ſtrongeſt, | 


DENTIS LEONIS five Ta- 
raxaci, radix et filia ; Dentis leonis. 
latiore folio, et anguſtiore folio C. B. 
Dandelion ; the root and herb [E.] 

his plant is common in fields, 
and uncultivated places; it has 
ſeveral narrow dentated leaves ly- 
ing on the ground, with a ſlender 
naked ftalk ſuſtaining a yellow 
lower, The root, leaves and ſtalk, 
coutain à bitter milky juice; they 
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promiſe to be of uſe as aperient 
and detergent medicines; and 
have ſometimes been directed in 
this intention with good ſucceſs, 
Boerhaave efteems them capable, 
if duly continued, of reſolving al- 
moſt all kinds of coagulations and 


opening very obſtinate obſtructions 
of the viſccra, 


DIAPENSIA, vide Sanicuta. 
DICTAMNUS ALBUS, vide 


FRAXINELLA. 


DICTAMNI CRETICI fola ; 
Origani Cretici latifolii tomentoſi 
Tourn. Dittany of Crete [L. E.] 

This is 2 kind of origanum ſaid 
to grow plentifully in the iſland 
of Candy, in Dalmatia, and in the 
Morea ; it has been found hardy 
enough to bear the ordinary win- 
ters of our own climate, Theleaves, 
which are the only part in uſe 
with us, come from Italy. The 
beſt ſort are well covered over 
with a thick white down, and 
now and then intermixt with pure 
pliſh flowers. In ſmell and taſte, 
they ſomewhat reſemble lemon- 
thyme; but have more of an aro- 
matic flavour, as well as a greater 
degree of pungency ; when freſh, 
they yield a conſiderable quantity 
of an excellent eſſential oil. They 
are ingredients in the palvis e myr- 
rha, ſpecies e ſeordio, mithridate, and 
theriaca [L.] 


DIGITALIS lia; Digitalis 
purpurea folio aſpero C. B. Foxe 
glove; the leaves. 

This grows wild in woods, and 


on uncujltivated heaths: the ele- 


gant appearance of its purple flow - 
ers (which hang in ſpikes along 
one ſide of the ſtalk) has gain» 
ed it a place in ſome of our 
gardens. The leaves have been 


ſtrongly recommended externally 
K 4 


againſt 


againſt ſcrophulous tumours ; and 
likewiſe internally, in epileptic diſ- 
orders: what ſervice they may be 


capable of doing in theſe caſes, 


we have no experience. Several 
examples are mentioned by me- 
dical writers oſ their occaſioning 
violent vomiting, hypercatharſes, 
and diſordering the whole con- 
ſtitution; inſomuch that Boer- 


haave accounts them poiſonous, 


Their taſte is bitter and very nau- 
ſeous. 


DORONICI ROMANI radix: 


Doronici rade ſcorpii C. B. Ro- 
man wolfſbane; the root. | 
This grows ſpon:aneouſly on 
the Alps, and in ſundry places of 
Germany. It has been greatly 
diſputed whether this plant is to 
be ranked among the poiſonous 
or ſalutary ones: we ſhall not here 
enter into this controverſy; ob- 
ſerving only, that all the inten- 
tions it has been recommended 
for, may certainly be anſwered by 
other medicines of no leſs effi- 
cacy, and known to be innocent; 
and that therefore the uſe of do- 
ronicum may be very reaſonably 
laid aſide: in this we are warrant- 
ed by common practice, which has 


not for a long time paid any re- 
gard to it. 


DORONICI GERMANICI, 
feu Arnitae, fi lia et radix; Doronici 
* plantagints folio alterius C. B. Ger- 
man leopardſbane ; the leaves and 
root [Z.] | 


This plant is a native of Ger- 


many. It has been eſteemed a 


ſpecific for reſolving coagulated 
blood, but operates ſo violently, 
that it is rarely uſed. The doſe 
is ſaid to be one or two pugils of 


the leaves, and, in ſome caſes, of 
the roots. ; 


DRACONTIUM : Dracuncu- 
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lus polyphyllus C. B. Arum polypbyl. 
lum ini Dragons, or the many. 
leaved arum. 

This is cultivated in gardens. It 


has ſcarce any other medical dif. 


ference from the common arum, 
than being in all its parts ſomewhat 
more pungent and acrimonious, 


DRAKENA, vide Cox RA. 
2 ERVA. 


DULCAMARÆ. n Amarat. 
dulcis, ſolani lis noſi, herba, radix; 
Solani ſcandintis ſeu dulcamarae 
C. B. Bitterſweet, or wood 
nightſhade ; the herb and roots 
* 
This plant grows wild in moiſt 
hedges, and climbs on the buſhes 
with woody brittle ſtalks. The 
taſte of the twigs and roots, as the 
name of the plant expreſſes, is 
both bitter and ſweet ; the bitter- 
neſs being firſt perceived, and the 
ſweetneſs afterwards, They are 
commended as deobſtruents, for 
reſolving coagulated blood, &c. 
and are ſaid to occaſion generally 
ſome conſiderable evacuation by 


ſweat, urine, or ſtool, particularly 
the latter, 


EBULI alia, cortex, radix; San- 


buci humilis ſiue ebuli C. B. Dwarf 
elder, or danewort; the root, bark, 


and leaves [E.] 

This plant grows wild in ſome 
counties of England ; but about 
London is rarely met with, unlels 
in gardens : the eye diſtinguiſhes 
little difference betwixt it and the 
elder tree, except in the ſize: the 
elder being a pretty large tree, 
and the dwarf elder only an berb 
three or four feet high. The leaves, 
roots, and bark of ebulus have 4 
nauſeous, ſharp, bitter taſte, anc 
a kind of acrid ungrateful ſme!!: 
they are all ſtrong cathartics, an 


as ſuch are recommended in 1 
168, 
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Ges, and other caſes where medi- 
cines of that kind are indicated. 
The bark of the root is ſaid to be 
ſtrongeſt; the leaves the weakeſt, 
But they are all too churliſh medi- 
cines for general uſe: they ſome- 
times evacuate violently upwards, 
almoſt always nauſeate the ſtomach, 
and occaſion great uneaſineſs of the 
bowels. By boiling they become 
(like the other draſtics) milder, and 
more ſafe in operation. Fernelius 
relates, that by long coction they 
entirely loſe their purgative virtue. 
The berries of this plant are like- 
wiſe purgative, but leſs virulent 
than the other parts. A rob pre- 
pared from them may be given to 
the quantity of an ounce, as a ca- 
thartic; and in ſmaller ones as an 
aperient and deobſtruent in chro- 
nic diforders ; in this laſt inten- 
tion, it is ſaid by Haller to be fre- 


doſe of a dram. 


ELATINES folia; Linariae ſe- 


getum nummulariae folio non villęſo 


well; the leaves | 

This is a low creeping plant, 
growing wild in corn fields. The 
leaves have a very bitter, roughiſn 
taſte, They were formerly account- 
ed excellent vulnerarics, and of 
great uſe for cleanſing and healing 
old ulcers and ſpreadizg cancer- 
ous ſores : ſome have recommend- 
ed them internally in leprous and 
ſcrophulous diſorders; as alſo in 
hydropic caſes. It gives name to 
one of the officinal honeys [L.]; 
but the plant itſelf is never uſed 
in the preſent practice, and this 
Preparation of it is in no great 
eſteem. 


ELEMI [L. Z.] Gum elemi. 

This 1s a reſin brought from the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and ſome- 
times fromthe Eaſt- Ind!ꝰs, in long 
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quently uſed in Swifferland, in the 


Tcurn. Fluellin, or female ſpeed- 


1 
roundiſh cakes, generally wrapt 
upin flag leaves. The beſt ſort is 
ſoftiſh, ſomewhat traniparent, of 
a pale whitiſh yellow colour, in- 
clining a little to greeniſh, of a 
ſtrong not unpleaſant ſmell. It al- 
moſt totally diſſolves in pure ſpi- 
rit, and ſends over ſome part of 
its fragrance along with this men- 
ſtruum in diſtillation : diſtilled with - 
water, it yields a conſiderable quan- 
tity of a pale coloured, thin, fra- 
grant eſſential oil. This reſin gives 
name to one of the officinal ungu- 
ents, and is at preſent ſcarce any 
otherwiſe made uſe of; though it 
is certainly preferable for internal 
purpoſes to ſome others which are 
held in greater eſteem. 


ELEOSELINUM, vide Ap fun. 


ELEUTHERTE, fen Caſcarillae 
cortex L E.] Caſcarilla; a bark 
ſaid to be imported into Europe 
from one of the Bahama iſlands 
called Elath ria, in curled pieces, 
or rolled up in into ſhort quills, 
about an inch in width, pretty 
much reſembling inappearance the 
Peruvi-nus cortex, but of a paler 
brown colour on the inſide, leſs 
compact, and more friable. 

Its taſte is bitterer, yet leſs diſ- 
agreeable, and leſs rough than that 
of the Peruvian bark; with a con- 
ſiderably greater ſhare of aroma- 
tic pungency and heat: the thin 
outward ſkin, which 1s of a whitiſh 
colour, has no taſte. It is eaſily 
inflammable, and yields whilſt 
burning a very fragrant ſmell; this 
peculiar property diſtinguiſhes the 
eleurh:ria from all other known 
barks. 

Stiſſerus ſeems to have been the 
firſt that employed the cortex eleu- 
theriae as a medicine, in Europe: 
he relates (in his Act. laborat. h. 
publiſned in the year 1693) that 


he received this aromatic bark from 


England; 
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England and that ſome time af- 
ter it was ſold at Brunſwick for 
Peruvian bark; that a tincture of 
zit in alkalized vinous ſpirits, or 
dulcified alkaline one, roved car- 
minative and diuretic, and did con- 
fiderable ſervice in arthritic, ſcorbu- 
tic, and calculous caſes ; and that 
if taken immediately after meals, 
it af cted the head a little. Eleu- 
theria was ſoon after employed by 
Apinus in an epidemic fever which 
raged in ſome parts of Norway in 
1694 and 1695; this diſeaſe, which 
at firſt had the appearance of an 
ordinary intermittent, at length 
was accompanied with petechial 
ſpots. The common alexiphar- 
macs and ſudorific were found in 
effectual; but the powder or ex- 
tract of this bark, joined with 
them, proved ſucceſsful, even after 


petechiæ had come forth: dyſen- 


teries ſucceeding the fever were 
removed by the ſame medicine. 
During the uſe of the eleutheria, 
the patient generally ſweated plen- 
tifully, without loſs of ſtreugth, or 
other inconvenience; the belly 
was likewiſe kept open; thoſe who 
did not ſweat, had three or four 
ſtools « day; where the menſtrual 
or hæmorhoidal fluxes were ſup— 
preſſed at the beginning of the diſ- 
order, they generally, upon the 
uſe of this medicine, re-appeared, 
Among the Germans, the eleuthe- 
ria is at preſent in very great 
eſteem, and frequently employed 
againſt common intermittents, in 
preference to the Peruvian bark, 
as being leis ſubject to ſome in- 
conveniencies which the latter, on 
account of its greater aſiringency, 
is apt to occation : it i alſo given, 
with good ſucceſs, in flatulent 
colics, internal hæmorrhages, dy- 
ſenteries, the diarrhœæ of acute 
fevers, ard other like diſorders. 
The gentlemen of the French aca- 
demy found this bark of excellent 
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ſervice in an epidemic dyſentry 
in the year 1719; in which ipeca. 
coanha proved ineffectual; Mr, 
Boulduc obſerved, that this laſt 
left a lowneſs and weakneſs of 
ſtomach, which continued for a 
long time, whilſt eleutheria ſoon 
raiſed the ſtrength, and promoted 
appetite. Among us the uſe of 
this bark is not yet ſo general as 
it ſeems to deſerve ; infuſions of 
it are ſometimes directed for pro- 
moting expectoration. 


ENDIVLE radix, folia ; Intybi 
Jativae latifliae C. B. Endive; 
the roots and leaves [E.] 

Endive is raiſed in gardens for 
culinary uſe. It is a gentle cooler 
and aperient, nearly of the ſame 
quality with the cichorium. The 
ſeeds are ranked among the four 
leſſer cold ſeeds, 


ENULZA CAMPANE u He- 
[ni radix; Aferis omnium maxim 
Torn. Elecampane; the root 
[LE] 

This 1s a very large downy 
plant, ſometimes found wild in 
moiſt rich ſoils. The root, eſpe- 
cially when dry, has an agreeable 
aromatic ſmell; its taſte, on firſt 


chewing, is glutinous, and as it 


were ſomewhat rancid; in a lit- 
tle time it diſcovers an aromatic 
bitterneſs, which by degrees be- 
come conſiderably acrid and pun- 
gent. Elecampanue root poſſeſſes 
the general virtues of alexiphar- 
wacs; it is principally recommend- 
ed for promoting expectoration in 
humoural aſthmas and coughs, in 
which intention it enters the pec- 
toral oxymel of the Edinbyrgh 
pharmacopœia; liberally taken, it 
is ſaid to excite urine, and looſen 
the belly. In ſome parts of Ger- 
many, large quantities of this root 
are candied, and uſed as a ſtoma- 


chic, for ſtragthening the tone ot 
A * the 
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the viſcera in general, and for at- 
tenuating tenacious juices. Spiri- 
tuous liquors extract its virtues in 
greater perfection than watery 
ones; the former ſcarce elevate 
any thing in diſtillation : with the 
latter an eſſential oil ariſes, which 
concretes into white flakes ; this 
poſſoſſes at firſt the flavour of the 
elecampane, but is very apt to loſe 
it in keeping. An extract made 
with water (a preparation now 
kept in the ſhops) poſſeſſes the bit- 
terneſs and pungency of the root, 
but in a leſs degree than one made 
with ſpirit. 


EQUISETUM, vide Cavupa 
EQUINA. | 


ERIGERI, /eu Senecionis folia; 
Senecio is minoris vulgaris C. B. 
Groundſe!; the leaves [E.] 

This is a common weed, which 
notwithſtanding its being annual 
is met with at all times of the 
year. The juice, or an infuſion 
of it in ale, is generally ſaid to 
be a mild and ſafe emetic; but 
unleſs taken in very large quanti- 
ty, it has no effect this way. The 
freſh herb, beaten into a very coarſe 
Pulp, and applied externally, cold, 
to the pit of the ſtomach, is ſaid 
to have occaſioned ſtrong vomit- 
ing; but, as Haller juſtly ſuſpects, 
there was probably fo? fallacy in 
the obſervation. * ü 


ERUCZ FI, . Erucae latifo- 
lize albae, ſativae Diaſcoridis C. B. 
Rocket; the ſecds [E.] 

This was formerly much culti- 
vated in gardens for medicinal uſe, 
andor ſalads; bat is at preſent 
leſs common, In appearance, it 
relembles muſtard, but is eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſnable by the ſmoothneſs of 
its leaves, and its diſagreeable ſmell. 
The ſeeds have a pu t taſte of 


the muſtard kind, weaker; 
they have losg ben celebrated as 
* |  - 
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aphrodifiacs, and may, probably, 
have in ſome caſes a title to this 
virtue, in common with other 
acrid plants. 


ERVUM, vide OxoBus. 


ERYNGII radix; Eryngii ma- 
ritim C. B. Eryngo, or ſea holly 
the root L. I 

This plant grows plentifully on 
ſome of our ſandy and gravelly 
ſhores; the roots are ſlender, and 
very long; of a pleaſant ſweetiſh 
taſte, which on chewing them for 
ſome time, 1s followed by a light 
degree of aromatic warmth and 
acrimony. They are accounted ape- 
rient and diuretic, and have alſo 
been celebrated as aphrodiſiac 
their virtues however are too weak 
to admit them under the head of 
medicines. The candied root 1s 
ordered to be kept in the ſhops. 


ERYSIMI folia; Eryſimi vul- 


garis C. B, Hedge muſtard ; the 


leaves [E.] | 

This is a low hairy plant, com- 
mon in waſte places, and by way- 
ſides. The leaves are ſaid to pro- 
mote expectoration, excite urine, 
and the other fluid ſecretions, atte- 
nuate and diſſolve viſcid juices &c. 
This they are ſuppo ed to perform 
by an acrimonious ſtimulating qua- 
lity; but the taſte diſcovers in 
them only an herbaceous ſoftneſs 
void of acrimony ; the feeds indeed 
are conſiderably pungent, and the 
roots in ſome {mall degree. 


ESULA MAJOR et MINOR, 
vide TITHYMALUSe 


EUPATORIL CANNABINI 


folia ; Eupatorii cannabini C. B. 
- Hemp agrimony, water agrimony, 


or water hemp ; the leaves. 


This plant is found wild by the 


ſides of rivers and ditches. It has 
an acrid ſmell, and a very bitter 
taſte, 
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England; and that ſome time af- 
ter it was ſold at Brunſwick for 
Peruvian bark; that a tincture of 
it in alkalized vinous ſpirits, or 
dulcified alkaline one, roved car- 
minative and diuretic, and did con- 
ſiderable ſervice in arthritic, ſcorbu- 
tic, and calculous caſes; and that 
if taken immediately after meals, 


it af&ed the head a little. Eleu- 


theria was ſoon after employed by 
Apinus in an epidemic fever which 
raged in ſome parts of Norway in 
1694 and 1695; this diſeaſe, which 
at firſt had the appearance of an 
ordinary intermittent, at length 
was accompanied with petechial 
ſpots. The common alexiphar- 
macs and ſudorific were found in 
effectual; but the powder or ex- 
tract of this bark, joined with 
them, proved ſucceſsful, even after 
petechiæ had come forth: dyſen- 
teries ſucceeding the fever were 
removed by the ſame medicine, 
During the uſe of the eleutheria, 
the patient generally ſweated plen- 
tifully, without loſs of ſtrength, or 
other inconvenience; the belly 
was likewiſe kept open; thoſe who 
did not ſweat, had three or four 
ſtools a day; where the menſtrual 
or hxmoirhoidal fluxes were ſup- 
preſſed at the beginning of the dif. 
order, they generally, upon the 
uſe of this medicine, re-appeared, 
Among the Germans, the eleuthe- 
ria is at preſent in very great 
eſteem, and frequently employed 
againſt common intermittents, in 
preference to the Peruvian bark, 
as being leis ſubject to ſome in- 
conveniencies which the latter, on 
account of its greater aſtringency, 
is apt to occation : it i alſo given, 
with good ſucceſs, in flatulent 
colics, internal hæmorrhages, dy- 
ſenteries, the diarrhœæ Of acute 
fevers, ard other like diſorders. 
The gentlemen of the French aca— 
demy found this bark of excellent 


ſervice in an epidemic dyſentry 
in the year 1719; in which ipeca- 
coanha proved ineffectual; Mr, 


Boulduc obſerved, that this laſt 


left a lowneſs and weakneſs of 
ſtomach, which continued for a 
long time, whilſt eleutheria ſoon 
raiſed the ſtrength, and promoted 
appetite. Among us the uſe of 
this bark is not yet ſo general as 
it ſeems to deſerve; infuſions of 
it are ſometimes directed for pro- 
moting expectoration. 


ENDIVLE radix, folia ; Intybi 
Jativae !anfiliae C. B. Endive; 
the roots and leaves [E.] 

Endive 1s raiſed in gardens for 
culinary uſe. It is a gentle cooler 
and aperient, nearly of the ſame 
quality with the cichorium. The 
ſeeds are ranked among the four 


leſſer cold ſeeds. 
ENULZA CAMPANE fu He- 


Inti radix; Afferis omnium maximi 
Tourn. Elecampane; the root 
[LE] 

This 1s a very large downy 
plant, ſometimes found wild in 
moiſt rich ſoils. The root, eſpe- 
cially when dry, has an agreeable 
aromatic ſmell; its taſte, on firſt 
chewing, is glutinous, and as it 
were {omewhat rancid; in a lit- 
tle time it diſcovers an aromatic 
bitterneſs, which by degrees be- 
come conſiderably acrid and pun- 
gent. Elecampane root poſſeſſes 
the general virtues of alexiphar- 
macs; it is principally recommend- 


ed for promoting expectoration in 


humoural aſthmas and coughs, in 
which intention it enters the pec- 
toral oxymel of the Edinburgh 
pbarmacopœia; liberally taken, it 
is ſaid to excite urine, and looſen 
the belly. In ſome parts of Ger- 
many, large quantities of this root 
are candied, and uſed as a ftoma- 


chic, for tif@gthening the ny 
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the viſcera in general, and for at- 
tenuating tenacious juices. Spiri— 
tuous liquors extract its virtues in 
greater perfection than watery 
ones; the former ſcarce elevate 
any thing in diſtillat'on : with the 
latter an eſſential oil ariſes, which 
concretes into white flakes ; this 
poſſſſes at firſt the flavour of the 
elecampane, but 1s very apt to loſe 
it in keeping. An extract made 
with water (a preparation now 
kept in the ſhops) poſſeſſes the bit- 
terneſs and pungency of the root, 
but in a leſs degree than one made 
with ſpirit. 


EQUISETUM, vide Cavpa 
EQUINA, 


ERIGERI, e Senecionis folia; 
Senecioi1s minoris vulgaris C. B. 
Groundſel ; the leaves [E.] 

This is a common weed, which 
notwithſtanding its being annual 
1s met with at all times of the 
year. The juice, or an infuſion 
of it in ale, is generally ſaid to 
be a mild and ſafe emetic; but 
unleſs taken in vegy large quanti- 
ty, it has no effect this way. The 
freſh herb, beaten into a very coarſe 
pulp, and applied externally, cold, 
to the pit of the ſtomach, is ſaid 
to have occaſioned ſtrong vomit- 
ing; but, as Haller juſtly ſuſpects, 
there was probably ſome fallacy in 
the obſervation, © | 


ERUC.A uns Erucae latifo- 
line albae, ſativae Dioſcoridis C. B. 
Rocket; the ſecds [E.] 

THis was formerly much culti- 
vated in gardens for medicinal uſe, 
and&or ſalads; but is at preſent 
leſs common, In appearance, it 
relembles muſtard, but is eafily di- 
ſtinguiſhable by the ſmoothneſs of 
its leaves, and its diſagreeable ſmell. 
The ſeeds have a pungent taſte of 
the muſtard kind, N weaker ; 
they have long bean celebrated as 
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aphrodifiacs, and may, probably, 
have in ſome caſes a title to this 
virtue, in common with other 
acrid plants, 


ERVUM, vide OroBus. 


ERYNGII radix ; Eryngii ma- 
ritim C. B. Eryngo, or ſea holly 
the root [L E.] 

This plant grows plentifully on 
ſome of our ſandy and gravelly 
ſhores; the roots are ſlender, and 
very long; of a pleaſant ſweetiſh 
taſte, which on chewing them for 
ſome time, 1s followed Gy a light 
degree of aromatic warmth and 
acrimony. They are accounted ape- 
rient and diuretic, and have alſo 
been celebrated as aphrodiſiac 
their virtues however are too weak 
to admit them under the head of 
medicines. The candied root 1s 
ordered to be kept in the ſhops. 


ERYSIMI folia; Ery/imi vul- 


garis C. B. Hedge muſtard ; the 


leaves [E.] | 

This is a low hairy plant, com- 
mon in waſte places, and by way- 
ſides. The leaves are ſaid to pro- 
mote expectoration, excite urine, 
and the other fluid ſecretions, atte- 
nuate and diſſolve viſcid juices &c. 
This they are ſuppo ed to perform 
by an acrimonious ſtimulating qua- 
lity; but the taſte diſcovers in 
them only an herbaceous ſoftneſs 
void of acrimony; the ſeeds indeed 
are conſiderably pungent, and the 
roots in ſome {mall degree. 


ESULA MAJOR et MINOR, 


vide TiTHYMALUS, 


EUPATORIL CANNABINI 


folia ; Eupatorii cannabini C. B. 


Hemp agrimony, water agrimony, 
or water hemp ; the leaves. 

This plant is found wild by the 
ſides of rivers and ditches. It has 
an acrid ſmell, and a very bitter 
| | taſte, 
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taſte, with a conſiderable ſhare of 
pungency. The leaves are greatly 
recommended for ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, and as an ape- 
rient ; and ſaid to have excellent 
effects in the dropſy, jaundice, ca- 
chexies, and ſcorbutic diſorders. 
Boerhaave informs us, that this is 
the common medicine of the turf- 
diggers in Holland, againſt ſcur- 
vies, foul ulcers, and ſwellings in 
the feet, which they are ſubject to. 
The root of this plant is ſaid to 
operate as a ſtrong cathartic. 


EUPATORIUM MESUES, 
vide AGERATUM. 


EUPATORIUM GR ACO- 
RUM, vide AcRIuONIA. 


EUPHORBIUM [Z.] a gum- 
my- reſin exvding from a large ori- 
ental ſhrub. It is brought to us 
immediately from Barbary, in 
drops of an irregular form; ſome 
of which, upon being broken, are 
found to contain little horns, ſmall 
twigs, flowers, and other vegetable 
matters; others are hollow, with- 
out any thing in their cavity: the 
tears in general are of a pale yellow 
colour externally, ſomewhat white 
withinſide; they eaſily break be- 
twixt the fingers. Lightly applied 


to the tongue, they affect it with 


a very ſharp biting taſte; and upon 
being held for ſome time in the 
mouth, prove vehemently acrimo- 
nious, inflaming, and exulcerating 
the fauces, &c. Euphorbium 1s 
extremely troubleſome to pulverize; 
the finer part of the powder, which 


flies off, affecting the head ina vio- 


lent manner. The acrimony is ſo 


great as to render it abſolutely un- 
fit for any internal uſe : ſeveral - 


correctors have been contrived to 
abate its virulence ; but the beſt of 
them are not to be truſted to; and 
as there ſeems to be no real occa- 
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ſion for it, unleſs for ſome external 
purpoſes, we think, with Hoffman, 
and others, that it ought to be ex. 


punged from the catalogue of in. 
ternal medicines, 


EUPHRASLZ alia; Eupbraſæ 
oficinarum C. B. Eyebright ; the 
leaves [E.] 

This is a very low plant, grow. 
ing wild in moiſt fields. It was 
formerly celebrated as an ophthal. 
mic, both taken internally, and ap. 
plied externally. Hildanus ſays, 
he has known old men of ſeventy, 
who had loſt their ſight, recover 
it again by the uſe of this herb; 
later praQtitioners, however, have 
not been ſo happy as to obſerve 
any ſuch good effects from it. At 
preſent it 1s totally, and not un- 
juſtly, diſregarded. 


FAB fores et ſemen; Fabe fore 
candido lituris nigris conſpicuo Journ. 
Garden-beans; the flowers and 
ſeed [E.] * 

Beans are of greater uſe for cu- 
linary than medicinal purpoſes : 
they are a ſtrofig flatulent flood, 
ſuficiently nutritious, but not eaſy 
of digeſtion ; eſpecially when 
growing old, A water diſtilled 


from the flowers has been cele- 


brated as a coſmetic, and till re- 
tains its character among ſome fe- 
male artiſts. 5 | 


2 "IX 
FARFARAP vide TussIL AGO. 


FERRUM et CHALVY BSI L. E. 
Iron and ſteel [L. E.] 

Steel is accounted leſs proper 
for medicinal uſe than the ſefter 
iron, as being more diffic Itly 
ated upon by the animal Juices 
and the common menſtrua: iron 
diſſolres readily in all acids, and 
ruſts freely in the air, eſpecially 
if occaſiouliffily moiſteneg with _ 
er; Jui er time 
ter; ſteel requizgs a lan 25 
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its ſolution, and does not ruſt ſo 


ſily. 
ea che general virtues of theſe 


metals, and the ſeveral prepara- 


tions of them, are, to conſtringe 
the fibres, to quicken rne circula- 
tion, to promote the deficient ſe- 
cretions in the remoter parts, and 
at the ſame time repreſs inordinate 
diſcharges into the inteſtinal tube, 
After the uſe of them, if they 
take effect, the pulſe is very ſen- 
ſibly raiſed; the colour of the 
face, though before pale, changes 
to a florid red; the alvine, urina- 
ry, and cuticylar excretions, are 
incceaſed,. Nidorous eructations, 
and the fæces voided of a black 
colour, are marks of their taking 
due effect. 8 
An aperient virtue is uſually at 
tributed to ſome of the preparations 
of iron, and an aſtringent to others; 


but in reality, they all produce the 


effects both of aperients and aſtrin- 
gents, and ſeem to differ only in 


degree. Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of aſtringent ſometimes oc 
caſion a very copious diſcharge of 
urine, or who's os whilſt thoſe 


called aperient fre 
evacuatlons. 
Where either a præternatural diſ- 
charge, or ſuppreſſion of natural 
ſecretions, proceed from a languor 
and ſluggiſhneſs of the fluids, and 
weakneſs of tHe ſolids; this metal, 
by increaſing the motion of the 
former, and the Arden of the 
latter, will ſuppreſs the flux, or re- 
move the ſuppreſſion: but where the 
circulation is already too quick, the 
ſolids too tenſe and rigid, where 
there is any ſtricture, or ſpaſmodic 
n of tie veſi ls; iron, 
and all the preparations of it. will 
aggravate equally both diſtempers. 
Though the different prepara- 


uently ſtop theſe 


tions of iron act all in the ſame 


manner, yet they are not equally 


Proper ingall contiituſſſMhs, Where 
a 


* 
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the crude filings, reduced into a fine 
powder, prove more ſerviceable 


than the moſt elaborate preparation 


of them. On the other hand, where 
there is no acid in the primæ viz, 
the metal requires to be previouſly 
opened by ſaline menſtrua : hence 
a ſolution of iron in acid liquors 
has in many caſes excellent effects, 
where (as Boerbaave obſerves) the 


more indigeſtible preparations, as 


the calces made by fire, have 
ſcarce any effect at all. If alkale- 
ſcent juices are lodged in the ſto- 
mach, this metal, though given in 
a liquid form, proves at leaſt uſe- 
leſs; for here the acid ſolvent is 
abſorbed by the alkaline matters 
which it meets with in the body, 
ſo as to leave the iron reduced to 
an inactive calx. | 
Chaiybeate medicines are like- 
wiſe ſuppoſed to differ, independ- 
ent of differences in the conſtitu- 
tion, according to the nature of the 
acid united with the metal: vege- 
table acids ſuperadd a detgrgency 
and aperient virtue ; combined 
with the vitriolic, it acts in the 
firft paſſages powerfully as an ape- 
rient; whilſt the nitrous renders it 
extremely ſtyptic ; and the marine 
{i1!: more ſo. For the different 


preparations of iron, ſee the third 
part of this work. 


FILIPENDULZA radix; Fili- 
pendulæ vulgaris, an Moli Plinii 
C. 5. Dropwort; the root. 

This plant grows wild in fields 


and chalky grounds: the root con- 


ſiſts of a number of tubercles, faſ- 


te ned together by {lender ſtrings; 


its taſte is rough and bitteriſh, 
with a ſlight degree of pungency. 
Theſe qualities point out its uſe in 
a flaccid ſtate of the veſſels; and 
a ſluggiſnneſs of the juices: the 
natural evacuations are in ſome 
meaſure reſtrained or promoted by 

it, 
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it, where the exceſs or deficiency 
proceed from this cauſe. Hence 
ſome have recommended it as an 
aſtringent in dyſenteries, immode- 
Tate uterine fluors, &c. others as 
a diuretic ; and others as an aperi- 
ent and deobſtruent in ſcrophulous 
habits. At preſent it 1s wholly 
diſregarded. | 


FILICIS MARIS radix; Filicis 
non ramoſæ, dentate C. B. Com- 
mon male fern; the root [E.] 

FILICIS EQEMINZ radix; Fi- 
licis ramoſæ majoris pinnulis obtuſis 
non dentatis C. B. Female fern, or 
brakes; the root [E.] 

FILICIS FLORIDA, / O/- 
munde regalis, radix; Filicis ramo 
fe non dentate, floride C. B. Ol- 
mund royal, or the flowering fern; 
the root [E.] | 

The roots of theſe plants (which 
are the only part directed for 
medicinal uſe) have, when firſt 
chewed, ſomewhat of a ſweetiſh 
glutinous taſte, which ſoon be- 
comes bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and 
nauſeous. 'They are ſaid to be 
aperient and anthelmintic. Simon 
Paulli tells us, that they have been 
the grand ſecret of ſome empirics 
againſt the broad kind of worms 
called tænia; and that the doſe 
15 one, two, or three drams of 
the powder, The third fort 1s 
ſuppoſed to be the weakeſt, and 
the ſecond the ſtrongeſt; this 
therefore has been generally made 
choice of ; practice has, however, 
at length expunged them all, 
though the college of Edinburgh 
#11] retains them in their catalogue 
of ſimples. 


FENICULI DULCIS /emer : 
Faniculi duicts C. B. Sweet fennel; 
the ſeeds [L. E.] 

FOENICULI VULGARIS f&- 
lia, radix, ſmen; Fæniculi wulga- 
7:s germanici C. B. Common fen- 
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_ the ſeeds, roots, and leaves 
E.] | 

The ſweet fennel is ſmaller in 
all its parts than the common, ex- 
cept the ſeeds which are conſider. 
ably larger. The ſeeds of the two 
ſorts difier likewiſe in ſhape and 
colour : thoſe of the common are 
roundiſh, oblong, flattiſh on one 
ſide, and protuberant on the other, 
of a dark almoſt blackiſh colour; 
thoſe of the ſweet are longer, 


; narrower, not ſo flat, generally 


crooked, and of a whitiſh or pale 
yellowiſh colour. Both ſorts are 
cultivated in our Fardens: the 
common is a perennial plant: the 
ſweet periſhes after it has given 
ſeed; nor do its ſeeds come to 
ſuch perfection in this climate as 
thoſe which we receive from Ger- 
many. 

The ſeeds of both the fennels 
have an aromatic ſmell, and a 
moderately warm, pungent taſte: 
thoſe of the niculum dulce are in 
flavour moſt agreeable, and have 
alſo a conſiderable degree of ſweet- 
iſnneſs: hence our college have 
directed the uſe of theſe only, 
They are ranked among the four 
greater hot ſeeds; and not un- 
deſervedly looked upon as good 
ſtomachics and carminatives. An 
eſſential oil [E.] and ſimple water 
[Z.] are prepared from them in 
the ſhops: they are ingredients 
alſo in the compound juniper wa— 
ter, garlic-oxymel,  mithridate, 
theriaca, and decoQtion for gly- 
ſters [L.] _ 

The root is far Teſs warm, 
but has more of a ſweetith taſte, 
than the ſeeds: it is one of the 
five roots called openers ; and has 
ſometimes been directed in ap- 
perient apozems. Boerhaave ſays, 
that this root agrees in taſte, 
ſmell, and medical qualities, with 
the celebrazgg g7/*ng of the Chi- 
neſe; from Which, however, it 

5 * appears 


# 
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appears to be very conſiderably 
diff-rent. : 

The leaves of fennel are weaker 
than either the roots or ſeeds, and 
have very rarely been employed 
for any medicinal uſe. A fimple 
water is directed to be prepared 


from them in the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœia. 


FENI GRÆECIL emen Fæni 
gre ſativi C. B. Fœnugreek; 
the ſeeds [L. E.] 

This plant 1s cultivated chiefly 
in the ſouthern parts of France, 
Germany, and in Italy; from 
whence the ſeeds are brought to us. 
They are of a yellow colour, a 
rhomboidal figure; a diſagreeable 
ſtrong ſmell, and a mucilaginous 
tale, Their principal uſe is in ca- 
taplaſms, fomentations, and the 
like, and in emollient glyſters. 
They enter the oleum e mucilaginibus 
of the ſhops ; to which they com- 
municate a conſiderable ſhare of 
their ſmell. 


FOLIUM INDUM, vide Ma- 


LABATHRUM, 0 


 FORMICZ. Ants; their bo- 
dies and eggs. 

Theſe inſects are at preſent of 
no uſe with us in medicine, though 
formerly much celebrated for 
aphrodiſiac virtues, and ſtill em- 
ployed in the aquæ magnanuimitàtis, 
and other like compoſitions of fo- 
!2n diſpenſatories. It is remark- 
able, that theſe animals contain a 
truly acid juice, which they ſhed in 
(mall drops upon being 1rritated ; 

7 infuſing a quantity of live and 
"1gorous ants in water, an acid li- 
47 is obtained nearly as ſtrong 
s good vinegar. Neumann ob- 
rves, that on diſtilling them either 
With water or pure ſpirit, a clear 
pid oil ariſes, which has ſcarce 
y taſte, or at leaſt is nt hot or 
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pungent like the eſſential 6ils of 


vegetables. 


FRAGARIZA folia, fructus; 
Fragariæ ferentis fraga rubra F. B. 
The ſtrawberry buſh; its leaves 
and fruit [E.] 

The leaves are ſomewhat ſtyp- 
tic, and bitteriſh ; and hence may 
be of ſome ſervice in debility and 
laxity of the viſcera; and 1m- 
moderate ſecretions, or a ſuppreſ- 


fron of the natural evacuations, 


depending thereon : they are re- 
commended in hæmorrhages and 


fluxes ; and likewiſe as aperients, 


in ſuppreſſions of urine, obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, in the jaun- 
dice, &c. The fruit is in general 
very grateful both to the palate 
and ſtomach: like other fruits of 
the dulco- acid kind, they abate 
heat, quench thrift, looſen the 
belly, and promote urine ; but 
do not afford much nouriſhment, 


Geoffroy obſerves, that the urine 


of thaſe who eat liberally of this 
fruit, becomes 1mpregnated with 
its fragrant ſmell, 


FRANGULA, vide Arnvs 


NIGRAse 


_ 


FRAXINELLÆ, eu Diftamni 


albi, radix: Didtamni vulgo, ſi ve 


fraxinellz C. B. White or baſtard 


dittany; the root [E.] 
This plant grows wild in the 


mountainous parts of France, Italy, 


and Germany; from whence the 
cortical part of the root, dried 
and rolled up into quills, is ſome- 
times brought to us. This is of 
a white colour, a weak, not very 
agreeable ſmell; and a durable 
bitter, lightly pungent taſte. It. 
is recommended as an alexiphar- 
mac; but not regarded by com- 
mon practice, nor often kept in 
the ſhops, | 


 FRAXINI 
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FRAXINI cortex et ſemen: Fraxi- 
ni excelfioris C. B. Fraxini vulga- 
tioris F. B. The aſh tree; its bark 
and ſeeds [E] 

The bark of this tree is mode- 
rately aſtringent, and as ſuch has 
ſometimes been made uſe of: the 
ſeeds, which are ſomewhat acrid, 

| have been employed as aperients. 
There are ſo many other medicines 
more agreeable, and more effica- 
cious for theſe intentions, that all 
the parts of the aſh tree have long 


been neglected. 


FULIGO Iignorum combuſiorum. 
Wood ſoot [L E.] 

This concrete is of a Og 
black colour, a diſagreeable ſmell, 
and an acrid bitter nauſeous taſte. 
Its chief uſe is in hyſteric caſes, 
in which it is ſometimes given in 
conjunction with the fetid gums : 
it gives name to a tincture of this 
kind in the ſhops. Its viriues are 
extracted both by watery and ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, each of which, if 
the ſoot is of a good kind, diſſolve 
about one-ſixth. Soot is ſaid to 
differ greatly in quality according 
to the wood it was produced from : 

the more refinous the wood, the 
more the ſoot abounds with oily 
matter. 


FUMARLTE folie; Fumarize of- 
fecinarum et Dicjcoridis C. B. Fumi- 
tory ; the leaves [E.] 

This is a common weed in 
ſhady cultivated grounds, pro- 
ducing ſpikes of purpliſh flowers 
in May 'and June. It is very 
Juicy, of a bitter taſte, without 
any remakable ſmell. The me- 
dical effects of this herb are, to 
ſtrengthen the tone of the bowels, 
gently looſen the belly, and pro- 
mote the urinary and other natural 
ſecretions. It is principally re- 
commended in melancholic, ſcor- 
butic, and cutaneous diſorders ; 


4 


for opening obſtructions of the 
viſcera, attenuating, and pro. 
moting the evacuation of viſcid 
Juices. Frederick Hoffman had 
a very great opinion of it as 3 
purifier of the blood; and aſſure; 
us, that in this intention ſcarce 
any plant exceeds it. Both wate 
and ſpirituous menſtrua extract its 
virtues. 


[E.] Galangal; a root brought from 
China. 


ſcarce an inch long, and not half 
ſo thick, full of joints, with 
ſeveral circular rings on the out- 
ſide; of an aromatic ſmell, and 


able. The London college has 
rejected it from the officinal ms 


Part II. 


GALANGÆE MINORIS 7405 


This root comes to us in pieces 


a bitteriſh, hot, biting taſte, 
Galangal is a warm ſftomachic 
bitter: it has been frequently 
preicribed in bitter infuſions, but 
the flavour it gives is not agree- 


ples. 
GALBANUM [L. E.] 


This is the concrete juice of 
an African plant of the ferulaceous 
kind. The juice, as brought to 
us, is ſemipellucid, ſoft, tenaci- 
ous; of a ſtrong, and to ſome 
unpleaſant ſmell; and a bitterill 
warm taſte; the better ſort is in 
pale coloured maſſes, which, on 
being opened, appear compoſed of 
clear white tears. Geoffroy te- 
lates, that a dark greeniſh oil 16 
to be obtained from this fimple 
by dittillation, which, upon te, 
peated rectifications, becomes 0 
an elegant ſky blue colour, The 
purer ſorts of galbanum are {al 
by ſome to diſſolve entirely n 
wine, vinegar, or water ; but theſe 
liquors are only partial men{% 
with regard to this drug; nor do 
ſpirit of wine, or oils, prove mort 


effectual in this reſpect; the bel 
diſſolvent 


Part IT. 


difſolvent is a mixture of two 


parts ſpirit of wine, and one cf 


water. Galbanum agrees in vir- 
tue with gum ammoniacum; but 
is generally accounted leſs effica- 
cious in aſthmas, and more ſo in 
hyſterical complaints. I 
ingredient in the gum pills, ſpe- 
cies e ſcordio, mithridate, theriaca, 


confectio Paulina, maturating ca- 


taplaſm [L.] and antihyſteric pla- 
fer L. 


GALEGZ folia : Galigæ wul- 
garis floribus ceruleis C. B. Goats 
rue ; the herb. R 

This is celebrated as an alexi- 
pharmac ; but its ſenſible qualities 
diſcover no foundation for any 


virtues of this kind; the taſte is 


merely leguminous; and in Italy 
(where it grows wild) it is ſaid to 
be uſed as food. 


GALLZ [L. E.] Galls, 

Theſe are excreſcences found, 
in the warmer countries, upon the 
oak tree; they are produced by a 
kind of inſe& (which wounds the 
young buds or branches) and after- 
wards ſerve as a lodgement for 
its eggs: the animal within the 
gall eats its way through; thoſe 
which have no hole are found 
to have the inſe& remaining in 
them, The beſt gal's come from 
Aleppo: theſe are not quite round 
and ſmooth, like the other ſorts, 
and have ſeveral tubercles on the 
ſurface. Galls have a very auſtere 
ptic taſte, without any ſmell : 
they are very ſtrong altringents, 
and as ſuch have been ſometimes 
made uſe of both internally and 
externally, but are not much 


taken notice of by the preſent 


practice, 


GALLII alia: Gallii lute; C. B. 


Ladies bedſtra 


the hank . W, Or cheeſe· rennet - 


It. is an 
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This herb has a ſubacid taſte, 
with a very faint, not diſagreeable 
ſmell : the juice changes blue ve- 
getable infuſions of a red colour, 
and coagulates milk, and thus diſ- 
covers marks of acidity. It ſtands 
recommended as a mild ſtyptic; 
but has never been much in uſe. 


GAMBOGIA IL. E.] Gam- 


boge; a ſolid concrete juice, 


brought from the Eaſt-Indies, in 


large cakes or rolls. The beſt 


ſort is of a deep yellow or orange 


colour, breaks ſhining and free 
from droſs: it has no ſmell, and 
very little taſte, unleſs kept in 


the mouth for ſome time, when 


it impreſſes a ſlight ſenſe of acri- 
mony. It immediately communi- 
cates to ſpirit of wine a bright gol- 
den colour, and almoſt entirely diſ- 
ſolves in it; Geoffroy ſays, except 
the ſixth part: alkaline ſalts enable 
water to act upon this ſubſtance 
powerfully as a menſtruum: the 
ſolution made by their means js 
ſomewhat tranſparent, of a deep 
blood-red colour, and paſſes the 
filtre : the dulcified ſpirit of ſal am- 


moniac readily- and entirely diſ- 


ſolves it, and takes up a conſider- 
able quantity; and what 1s pretty 
rem?rkable, this ſolution mixes 
either with water or ſpirit, with- 
out g:owing turbid. | 
Gamboge evacuates powerfully 
both. upwards and downwards . 
Hoffman and ſome others con- 
demn it as acting with too great 
violence, and occaſioning danger- 
ous hypercatharſes; whilſt others 
are of a contrary opinion. Geof- 
froy ſeems particularly fond of 
this medicine, and informs us, 
that he has frequently given it, 
from two to four grains, with- 
out its proving at all emettc ; 
that from four to eight grains, it 
both vomits and purges, without 
violence; that its operation is 
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ſoon over; and that if given in a 
liquid form, and ſufficiently di- 
luted, it ſtands not in need of any 
corrector; that in the form of a 
bolus or pill, it is moſt apt to 
prove emetic, but very rarely has 
this effect if joined along with 
mercurius dulcis, He nevertheleſs 
cautions againſt its uſe where the 
patient cannot eaſily bear vomit- 
ing. It gives name to a pill in 
the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, but 
is not uſed in any compoſition of 
the London. 


GENISTA folia, flores, ſemen : 
Cytii/o-geniſie ſcopariæ vulgaris flore 
[utes Yourn, Broom; the leaves, 
flowers, and ſeeds [E.] 

T he leaves of this ſhrub have a 
nauſeous bitter taſte : decoctions of 
them looſen the belly, promote 
urine, and ſtand recommended in 
hydropic caſes. f 

The flowers are ſaid to prove ca- 
thartic in decoction, and emetic in 

ſubſtance, though in ſome places, 
as Lobel informs us, they are com- 
monly uſed, and in large quantity, 
in ſalads, without producing any 
effect of this kind. The qualities 
of the ſeeds are little better deter- 
mined: ſome report, that they 
purge almoſt as ſtrongly as helle- 
bore, in the doſe of a dram and a 
half; whilſt the author above- men- 
tioned relates, that he has given a 
decoction of two ounces of them as 
a gentle emetic. 

GENTIANZ@Z radix : Gentiane 
majoris luteæ C. B. Gentian ; the 
root [L. E.] 

This plant is found wild in 
ſome parts of England: but the 
dried roots are moſt common] 
brought from Germany, &c. they 

mould be choſen freſh, and of a 
yellow or bright good colour with- 


in. This root is a ſtrong bitter, 


and as ſuch, very frequently made 
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nal preparation. 


Part Il. 


uſe of in practice; in taſte it j; 
leſs exceptionable than moſt of 
the other ſubſtances of this cla 
infuſions of it, flavoured with 
orange peel, are ſufficiently grate. 
ful. It is the capital ingredient in 
the bitter wine, tincture, and in. 
fuſion of the ſhops. An extrag 
made from it is likewiſe an offci. 
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A poiſonous root was ſome years 
ago diſcovered among ſome of 
the gentian brought. to London; 
the uſe of which occaſioned vio- 
lent diſorders, and in ſome in. 
ſtances death. This is eaſily dif. 
tinguiſned by its being internally 
of a white colour, and void of bit- 


terneſs, This poiſonous ſimple G 
ſeems to be the root of the hor 
valaenſis of Ray, the aconitum pri- CI 
mum pardalianches of Geſner ; a latif, 
plant which Lobel informs us the T 
inhabitants of ſome parts of the aſs © 
Alps uſed formerly to empoiſon ploy 
darts with. The 
GERANI Ba TRACHODE Wil” 
felia. Crowfoot craneſbill ; the G 
leaves. | % Jig 
GERANII ROBERTIANI #- BY) 
lia. Herb Robert; the leaves. par 
Theſe plants are found wild, Wate 
the firſt in hedges, the ſecond in wate 
moiſt meadows. The leaves have II.) 
an auſtere taſte, and have hence T 
been recommended as aſtringents; brin! 
but they have long been diſregard- tery 
ed in practice, and have therefore acric 
been omitted at the late reforma- 1 ft 
tion both of the London and Edin- uice 
burgh pharmacopœꝛias. 1 
and 
GINSENG [E.] a ſmall root ali 
brought from North America, and ter j. 
y ſometimes from China; an inch ot dir 
two in length, taper, finely ſtriat: Ellay 
ed, of a whitiſh or yellowith colour: page 
It has a very ſweet taſte, accom” | Arr 
panied with a ſlight bitteriſhnel9 he 
and warmth. „5 cant 


The 
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Part II. 
The Chineſe are ſaid to have 


a very extraordinary opinion of the 
virtues of this root, and to look 


upon it as an univerſal reſtorative, 


in all decays, from age, intem- 
perance, or diſeaſe, 'The great 
value, there ſet upon it, has pre- 
vented its being exported from 
thence into other countries, and 
its diſcovery in North America 1s 
but of late date, ſo that among us 
it has hitherto been very rarely 
made uſe of; although, from what 
can be judged of it from the taſte, 
it ſeems to deſerve ſome regard, 
eſpecially as 1t 18 now procurable 
in plenty. : 


GITH, vide NIGELLA. 


GLASTI folia; Jſatidis ſatiuæ wel 
latiflie C. B. Woad; the leaves. 
This plant is cultivated for the 
uſe of the dyers ; but is never em- 
ployed for any medicinal purpoſes, 
The virtues attributed to it are 
thoſe of an aſtrin gent. 


GLADIOLI LUTEI radix; 
Iridis paluſtris luteæ, five acort 
adulterini F. B. Acori vulgaris 
pharm. Auguſt, et irt. Yellow 
water- flag, baſtard acorus, or 
* flower-de-luce; the roots 


This grows common by the 
rinks of rivers and in other wa- 


ery places. The root has a very 
«nd taſte, and proves, when freſh, 
Rrong cathartic ; its expreſſed 
ce, given to the quantity of 
ghty drops every hour or two, 
and oecaſionally increaſed, has oc- 
—oned a plentiful evacuation, af- 
8 Jalap, gamboge, &c, had prov- 
7 tectual. (See the Edinburgh 
1 vol. 5. art. 8. Abridg. vol. i. 
Ack 202.) By drying it loſes its 
Tn ny and purgative virtue. 
L * pulvis api of our diſpenſatory 

wans about one-fifth of the dry 
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in a dry 


AY 07 
root; the Edinburgh uſes in its 
place the acorus werus, or calamus 
aromaticus. | 


GLYCYRRHIZEE radix ; Gly- 
cyrrhixæ ſiliguoſæ wel Germanice C. 
B. Liquorice; the root [L. E.] 

This is produced plentifully in 
all the countries of Europe; that 
which is the growth of our own 
is preferable to ſuch as comes 
from abroad; this laſt being ge- 
nerally mouldy, which this root 
is very apt to become, unleſs kept 
place. The powder of 
liquorice uſually ſold is often 
mingled with flower, and I fear 
too often with ſubſtances not quite 
ſo wholeſome; the beſt ſort is of 
a browniſh yellow colour (the 
fine pale yellow being generally 


ſophiſticated) and of a very rich 


ſweet taſte, much more agrecable 
than that of the freſh root. Li- 
quorice is almoſt the only {weet 
that quenches thirſt; whence it 


was called by the Greeks adip/or. 


Galen takes notice, that 1t was 
employed in this intention in hy- 
dropic caſes, to prevent the neceſ- 
ſity of drinking. Mr. Fuller, in 
his Medicina pymnaſiica, recom- 
mends this root as a very uſeful 
pectoral, and ſay its excellently . 
ſoftens acrimonious humours, at 
the ſame time that it proves gently 
detergent; and this account 18 
warranted by experience. It is an 
ingredient in the pectoral ſyrup, 
pectoral troches, the compound 
lime waters, decoction of the 
woods, compound powder of gum 
tragacanth, lenitive electary, and 
theriaca, An extract is directed 
to be made from it in the ſhops, 
but this preparation is brought 
chiefly from abroad, though the 
foreign extract is not equal to ſuch 
as is made with proper care among 
ourſelves, : | 


L 2 GRAMINIS 
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GRAMINIS CANINI radix; 


Graminis canini arvenſis, fiue gra- 
minis Dioſcoridis C. B. Quick- 
graſs; the roots. 

_ Graſs roots have a ſweet rough- 
iſh taſte. They are principally 
recommended in aperient ſpring 
drinks, for what is called purify- 

ing and ſweetening the blood. 


GRANA PARA D ISI; Carda- 
momum majus ſemine piperato Geof- 
froii. Grains of paradiſe ; a fruit 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies [E.] 

This fruit is about the fize of a 
fig, divided internally into three 
cells, in each of which are contain- 


ed two rows of ſmall ſeeds like 


cardamoms. Theſe feeds are ſome- 
what more grateful, and conſider- 
ably more pungent, than the com- 
mon cardamons, approaching in 
this reſpect to pepper, with which 
they agree alſo in their pharma- 
ceutical properties: their pungenc 

reſiding, not in the diſtilled oil, as 
that of cardamom ſeeds does, but 


in the reſin extracted by ſpirit of 
wane: 

GRANATI I cortex; Frutis Mali 
pumee ſativ C. B. The rind of 
the pomegranate, called malicorium 
IL. E.] 

The pomegranate tree is ſome- 
times met with in our gardens; 
but the fruit, for which it is 
chiefly valued, rarely comes to 
ſuch perfection as in warmer cli- 


mates, This fruit has the general 


qualities of the other ſweet ſum- 
mer fruits, allaying heat, quench- 
ing thirſt, and gently looſening 
the belly. The rind is a ſtron 


aſtringent, and as ſuch is occaſion- 
ally made uſe of. 1 5 


GRATIOLÆE lia; Gratiolæ 
centaurioidis C. B. Hedge hyſſop; 
the leaves [Z. 

This is a ſmall plant, met with, 
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among us, only in gardens. The 
leaves have a very bitter, dil. 
agreeable taſte; an infuſion of 3 
handful of them when freſh, or: 
dram when dried, is ſaid to ope. 
rate ſtrongly as a cathartic. Kramer 


reports ¶ Tentam botanic. p. 18, 


that he has found the roo? of thi; 
plant a medicine ſimilar in virtue 
to 1pecacoanha, 


GUAIACI lignum, cortex, gun- 
mi; Guaiaci Americani primi frudu 
aceris, five legitimi Breyn. prodr, 
Guaiacum, a tree growing in the 
warmer parts of the Spaniſh Wet: 
Indies; its wood, bark, and reſin 
called pum guaiacum [L. E.] 

The wood 1s very ponderous, of 
a cloſe compact texture; the outer 
part is of a yellow colour, the heart 
of a deep blackiſh green, or va- 
riegated with black, green, pale 
and brown colours; the bark is 
thin, ſmooth, externally of a dark 


' greyiſh hue ; both have a lightly 
aromatic, bitteriſh, pungent taſte; 


the bark is ſomewhat the weakelt, 
The reſin (which exades from in- 
cifions made in the trunk of the 
tree) is brought to us in irregular 
maſſes, uſually friable, of a dukky 

reeniſh, and ſometimes of a red- 
diſh caſt, with pieces of the wood 
among them; its taſte 15 more 
acrid and pungent than that of the 
wood or bark. 

Their general virtues are thoſe 
of a warm, ſtimulating medicine; 
they ſtrengthen the fiomach and 
other viſcera; and remarkably 
promote the urinary and cuticu- 
lar diſcharge ; hence in cutaneus 
defedations, and other diforders 
proceeding from obſtruction* o 
the excretory glands, and where 
ſluggiſh ſerous humours ab” und, 
they are eminently vſeſul; heu- 
matic and other pains have often 

een relieved by them. To ref 


is the moſt active of theſe CY | 


Part II. 
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and the efficacy of the others 
depends upon the quantity of this 
part contained in them; the reſin 
js extracted from the wood in part 
by watery liquors, but much more 
perfectly by ſpirituous ones ; the 
watery extract of this wood, kept 
in the ſhops, proves not only leſs 
in quentity, but conſiderably weak- 
er than one made with ſpirit. This 
Jatt extract is of the ſame qua- 
lity with the native reſin, and 
differs from that brought to us 
only in being purer. The gum, 
or extracts, are given from a few 
rains to a ſcruple or half a dram; 
which laſt doſe proves for the moſt 
part conſiderably purgative. The 
officinal preparations of guaiacum 
are an extract of the wood [L.] 
a ſolution of the gum in recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine [L] and a 
ſolution in volatile ſpirit [L. E.] 
as alſo an empyreumatic oil di- 
Rilled from the wood. The wood 
1s an ingredient in the compound 
lime water [L. E.] and in the 
compound tinctures of jalap and 
ſena [ E. ] of which it increaſes the 
purgative virtue; the gum, in the 
aromatic pills [L] ecphractic pills 
L. E.] mercurial and ethiopic 
pills, Edinburgh theriaca [E. ] and 
the compound oil of balſam of 
Copaiba [L. 


GUMMI AMMONIACUM, 


vide AMMONIACUM. 


GUMMI AR ABICUM CL. E.] 
Gum Arabic; a concrete gum, 
exuding from the Egyptian aca- 
cla tree. This is brought to us 
from Turkey, in ſmall irregular 
maſſes or ſtrings, of a pale yel- 
lowiſh colour. The true gum 
Arabie is rarely to be met with 
in the ſhops; gum ſenega or ſe- 
nica, which comes from the coaſts 
of Guinea, being uſually fold 
for it; this greatly reſembles 
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the other, and perhaps, as Dale 
conjectures, exudes from a tree of 
the ſame kind ; it 1s generally in 
large pieces, rough on the outſide ; 
and in theſe circumſtances poſſibly 
conſiſts the only difference betwixt 
the two ; although the former 1s 
held to be the purer and finer 
gum, and therefore preferred for 
medicine; andthelatter theſtrongeſt, 
moſt ſubſtantial, and cheapeſt, and 
conſequently more employed for 
mechanic uſes. The virtues of 
this gum are the ſame with thoſe of 
gummy and mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtances in general; it is given, 
from a ſcruple to two drams, in 
hoarſeneſſes, a thin acrimonious 
ſtate of the juices, and where 
the natural mucus of the inteſ- 
tines is abraded. It is an ingre- 
dient in the white decoction, chalk 
julep, the compound powders of 
bole, ſcordium, amber, gum tra- 
gacanth, the common emulſion, 
mithridate, theriaca, and ſome of 


the troches. 


GUMMI CERASORUM. 
Cherry-tree gum. 

There is not any medical dif- 
ference betwixt this and the pre- 
ceding. Some have ſuppoſed that 


all the gum brought to us from. 


the Eaſt, under the name of Ara- 
bic, is no other than the gum of 
cherry, plum, and other trees com- 
mon among ourſelves. ' This opi- 
nion is nevertheleſs exroneous ; for 
theſe trees, as Geoffroy obſerves, 
do not grow in the countries from 
whence gum Arabic 1s brought ; 
whilſt the acaciæ are very common 


GUMMI ELEMI, vide E- 


LEMI. | 


GUMMI TRAGACANTHA 
LL. Ex.] The gum of the tragacanth, 
a thorny boſhi growing in Crete, 

L 3 Alla, 
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This gum 1s 
of a much ſtronger body than 
either of the foregoing, and does 
not ſo perfectly diſſolve in water. 
A dram will give a pint of water 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, which 
a whole ounce of gum Arabic is 
ſcarce ſufficient to do. Hence its 
uſe for forming troches, and the 
like purpoſes, in preference to the 
other gums, It gives name to an 
officinal powder, and is an ingre- 
dient in the compound powders of 
ceruſs and amber. 


GUTTA GAMBA, vide Ga u- 


BOGIA. 


HAMATITES Lapis [L. E.] 
Hematites, or blobdſtone. 

This is an elegant iron ore, ex- 
tremely hard, of a dark reddiſh 


or yellowiſh colour: it is found. 


either along with other ores of iron, 
or in diſtinct mines by itſelf, 
With regard to its medical virtues, 
we conceive they do not vary from 


thoſe experienced from ruſt, and 


the common croci of iron, not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary opi- 
nion which many, even of the late 
practitioners, have entertained of 
it; as of its curing ulcers of the 
lungs, which Geoffroy ſays the hæ- 
matites dries and heals. | 


HALICACABUM, vide ALE E“ 


KENGI, 


HEDERZ ARBOREL folia, 
Bacee, i gummi ſeu rena Hederæ 
communis majoris Rain, Ivy; the 
leaves, berries, and reſin called 
gum hederæ [E.] | 

This is a climbing ſhrubby plant, 
growing commonly from the trunks 
Id walls, The 
leaves have very rarely been given 
internally, notwithſtanding they are 


curigſ. vol. ii. obſ. 120.) againſt the 
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atrophy of children: their taſte is 
nauſeous, acrid, and bitter. Exter- 
nally they have ſometimes been 
employed for drying and healing 
ichorous ſores, and likewiſe for 
keeping iſſues open. The berries 
were ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
have a purgative and emetic qua- 
lity: later writers have recommend» 
ed them in ſmall doſes, as diapho- 
retics and alexipharmacs; and Mr, 
Boyle tells us, that in the London 
plague the powder of them was 
given with vinegar, with good ſuc. 
ceſs, as aſudorific. It is probable 
the virtue of the compoſition was 
rather owing to the vinegar than 
to the powder. The reſin was 
ranked by the ancients (if their 
0xev0v T5 xioo8 Was the ſame with 
our gummi hederg) among the de- 
pilatories; from this claſs, which 
it certainly had no title to, it has 
ſince been removed to that of con- 
glutinaters of wounds, to which it 


has no very juſt one. 


HEDER A TERREST RIS f-- 
lia : Hedere terreſtris vulgaris C. B. 
Ground-ivy; the leaves [Z.] 

Ground-ivy is a low plant, fre- 
quent in hedges and ſhady places. 
It has an aromatic, though not very 
agreeable ſmell ; and a quick, bit- 
teriſh, warm taſte, This herb 15 
an uſeful corroborant, aperient, 
and detergent; and hence ſtands 
recommended againſt laxity, debl- 
lity, and obſtructions of the viſce- 
ra: ſome have had a great opinion 
of it for cleanſing and healing ul- 
cers of the internal parts, even of 
the lungs; and for purifying the 
blood. It is cuſtomary to infuſe 
the dried leaves in malt liquors; 
a practice not to be commended, 
though it readily communicates its 
virtue, and likewiſe helps to fine 
them down : ſcarce any other herb 
has this effect more remarkably 


than ground-ivy. | | 
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Part IT. 
HELENIUM, vide Exvre 


CAMPANAs 


HELLEBORI AL BI rag:x - Hel- 
bor Albi flore ſubwiridi C. B. White 
hellebore; the root [L. E.] 

This plant grows ſpontaneouſly 


in Swiſſerland, and the mountain- 
| ous parts of Germany. The root 


has a nauſeous, bitteriſh, acrid taſte, 
burning the mouth and fauces: 
wounded when freſh, it emits an 
extremely acrimonious juice, which 
mixed with the blood, by a wound, 
is faid to prove very dangerous: 
the powder of the dry root, ap- 


| plied to an iſſue, occaſions vio- 


lent purging ; ſnuffed up the noſe, 
it proves a ſtrong, and not always 
a ſafe ſternutatory. This root, 
taken internally, acts with extreme 
1olence as an emetic, and has been 
obſerved, even in a ſmall doſe, to 
occaiion convulſions, and other ter- 
rible diſorders. The ancients ſome- 
times employed it in very obſtinate 


laſt reſource, Modern practice 
ſeems to have almoſt entirely re- 
jected its internal uſe, though I 
am informed that ſome have lately 
rentured upon ſo large a doſe as a 
ſeruple, in maniacal caſes, and 
found good effects from it after 
the ſtronger antimonial prepara- 
tions had been given in vain, A 


tindture and honey of it are kept in 
the hops L.] 


HELLEBORI NIGRI radix : 
Hillebor; nig ri fore roſ-0 C.B. Black 
bellebore ; the roots [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of Swiſſerland, 
Auſtria, and Stiria; the earlineſs 
of its flowers, which ſometimes ap- 
_ in December, has gained it a 
place In our gardens. 

in ſome parts of Germany, a 
fecles of black hellebore has been 


made uſe of, which not unfrequent- 
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caſes, and always made this their 


and bitter. 


ly produced violent, and ſome. 
times deleterious effects: this the 
Wirtemberg college particularly 


caution againſt, though without 


mentioning any marks by which it 
may be diſtinguiſhed, or even 
giving the preciſe name of the 
plant. It appears to be the ferid 
black hellebore of C. B. called in 
England, where it grows wild, 
ſetterwort, ſettlewort, or baſtard 
hellebore: the roots of this may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the officinal ſort 
by their being leſs black. The 


roots of the poiſonous aconites re- 


ſemble in appearance thoſe of the 


black hellebore; and in the Breſlaw 
collections we find ſome inſtances 


of fatal effects occaſioned by miſ- 


taking the former for the latter: 
theſe alſo are happily diſcoverable 
by their colour; the aconitum being 
lighter coloured than even the pa- 
leſt of the black hellebores. The 
faculty of Paris, by allowing the 
uſe of one of the paler hellebores 
(the green-flowered, which grows 
wild in England, and is called by 
our farriers, peg- root) have in ſome 
meaſure deprived the ſhops of the 
benefit of this criterion: but the 
London college have directed the 
darke# coloured of all the roots of 
this claſs. Since therefore the two 
noxious roots which the buyer 1s 
moſt apt to miſtake for this, are 
diſtingufſhable from it by their 


colour, but have no other external 


mark by which they may be with 
certainty known, particular regard 
ought to be had to this circum- 
ſtance; only the deepeſt black be- 
ing choſen, and all the paler roots 
rejected. 

The taſte of hellebore is acrid 
Its acrimony, as Dr. 
Grew obſerves, is ſirſt feit on the 
tip of the tongue, and then ſpreads 
immediately to the middle, with- 
out being much perceived on the 
intermediate part: on chewing it 
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for a few minutes, the tongue 
ſeems benumbed, and affected with 
a kind of paralytic ſtupor, as when 
burnt by eating any thing too hot; 
the fibres are more acrimonious 
than the head of the root which 
they iſſue from. Black hellebore 
root, taken from fifteen grains to 
half a dram, proves a ſtrong cathar- 
tic; and as ſuch has been celebrat- 
ed for the cure of maniacal, and 
other diſorders, proceeding from 
what the ancients called at a b:/:s ; 
in which caſes, medicines of this 
kind are doubtleſs qccafionally of 
uſe, though they are by no means 
poſſeſſed of any ſpeciſic power. 
It does not however appear, that 
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our black hel}-bore acts with ſo. 


much violence as that of the an- 
cients; whence many have ſuppoſ- 
ed it to be a different plant; and 
indeed the deicriptions which the 
ancients have left us of their helle- 
bore, do not agree to any of the 
ſorts uſually taken notice of by mo- 
dern botaniſts. Another ſpecies 
has been diſcovered in the eaſtern 
countries, Which Tournefort diſ- 
tinguiſhes by the name of Hellebo- 
rus niger orieitulis, ampliſſimo folio, 
caule præalto, fore purpuraſcente, 
and ſuppoſes to be the true ancient 
hellebore, from its growing in 
plenty about mount Olympus, and 
in the ifland Anticyra, celebrated 
of old fer the production of this 
antimaniacal drug; he relates, 
that a ſcruple of this ſort, given 
for a doſe, occaſioned convul- 
tions, | 
Our hellebore is at preſent look- 
ed upon principally as an alterative, 
and in this light is frequently em- 
ployed, in ſmall doſes, for attenu- 
ating viicid hamours, promoting 
the ute ing and urinary diſcharges, 


and opening inveterate obſtructions 


of the remoter glands; it often 
Proves a very powerful emmena- 
g0Luc in plethoric habits, where 


Part II. 


ſteel is ineffeQual or improper. An 
extract made from this root with 
water, is one of the mildeſt, and for 
the purpoſes of a cathartic the 
moſt effectual preparation of it; 
this operates ſufficiently, without 
occaſioning the irritation which the 
pure reſin is accompanied with A 


tincture drawn with proof ſpirit, 


contains the whole virtue of the 
hellebore, and ſeems to be one of 
the beſt preparations of it when de. 
ſigned for an alterative ; this tinc- 
ture, and the extract, are kept in 
the ſhops. The college of Edin- 
burgh makes this root an ingredient 
in the purging cephalic tincture, 
and compound tincture of jalap; 
aud its extract in the purging de- 
obſtruent pills, gamboge pills, the 
laxative mercurial pills, and Rudius 
pills, or the compound cathartic 
extract. 


HELXINE, vide PAR IE TA. 


R IA. | 


HEPATICÆE NOBILIS lia; 
Rununculi tridentati verni, flore ſuns 
zlici cæruleo Tourn, Noble liver- 
wort; the leaves [E.] 

This herb has a place in our 
gardens, on account of the beauty 
and early appearance of its flowers. 
It is a cooling, gently reſtringent 
herb; and hence recommended in 


a lax ſtate of the fibres as a corro- 


borant. 


HEPATICA TERRESTRIS, 


vide LICBEN. 


 HERBA PARIS Folia et fructui 
Selaui quadriftlii bacciferi E: 3 
Herb Paris, trueiove, or one-ber- 
ry; the leaves and fruit. 
This is a low plant growing wild 
in ſhady woods. It is ſaid, but on 


no good grounds, to be aleziphar- 

mac; Geſner relates, that its juice 

has killed poultry; and 1 
* 


Part II. 


and taſte manifeſtly agree with 
thoſe of the narcotic herbs. 


UERMODACTYLUS. Her- 


modactil; a root brought from 
Turkey. It is of the ſhape of a 
heart flatted, of a white colour, 
compact, yet eaſy to cut or pow- 
der; of a viſcous ſweetiſh taſte, 
with a light degree of acrimony. 
Hermodattils were of great re- 
pute among the ancients as acathar- 
tic; but thoſe we now meet with in 
the ſhops have very little purgative 


virtue; Neumann declares he never 


found them to have any effect at all. 


HERNIARILE folia ; Poligont 
minoris five millegranæ majoris gla- 
bre C. B. Rupture-wort; tne leaves. 

This is a low herb, growing 
wild in ſandy and gravelly grounds. 
It is a very mild reſtringent, and 
may, in ſome degree, be ſervice- 
able in diſorders proceeding from a 
weak flaccid ſtate of the viſcera; 
the virtue which it has been moſt 
celebrated for, it has little title to, 
that of curing hernias. 


HIPPOGLOSSI ia; Ruſci an- 
guſtifolii, frudu folio innaſcente 

ourn. Double- tongue; the leaves. 

This is met with only in gardens 
where plants are cultivated for cu- 
riolity, It has rarely been taken 
notice of by medicinal writers, 
though retained in our parmaco- 
pœlas till the late emendation. 


| HIPPOSELINI, fu Smy1 nit, fo- 
lia, radix, ſemen ; Hipp jelixi Theo 
phrafti, vel Smyrnii Dioſcoridis C. B. 


Alexanders; the leaves, root, and 
ſeeds [E.] 


differing from the others of that 
. Claſs, in bearing a large tumid 
black ſeed; it grows by the ſea 
de, upon rocks. In medical quali- 
ues it agrees with apum (ſmallage) 
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This is an umbelliferous plant, 


153 
except that the hippo/elinum is ſome- 
what ſtronger. | 


HIRUNDINARIA, vide Vix- 


CET OX ICU M. 


HORDEI men ; Horde diſticbi, 


quod ſ:ica binas ordine; habeatPlinio © 


C. B. Common barley [L- E.] 
HORDEUM GALLICUM ve 
MUNDATUM. French bar ley, 


or the common barley freed from 
the ſhell. | 


HORDEUM PERLATUM3ic- © 


tum [L.] Pearl barley ; prepared in 


Germany and Holland by grind- 


ing the ſhelled barley into little 
round granules, which appear of a 
kind of pearly whiteneſs. 

Barley, in its ſeveral ſtates, is 
more cooling, leſs glutinous, and 


leſs nutritious than wheat or oats; 


among the ancients, decoctions of 


it were the principal aliment, and 


medicine, in acute diſeaſes. The 
London college direct a decoction 
of pearl barley, and both the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh make common 


barley an ingredicnt in the peQoral 
decoction. 


HORMINI SATIVI, eu Scla- 
ree, folia, ſemen; Hormini ſclareæ 
gicti C. B. Garden clary; the leaves 
and ſeeds [E] | 

Theſe have a warm, bitteriſh 
pungent taite; and a ſtrong, not 
very agrecable ſmell ; the touch 
diſcovers in the leaves a large quan- 
tity of glutinous or reſinous matter. 
T hey are principally recommend- 
ed in the fluor albus, and other fe- 
male weakneſſes, in hyſteric diſor- 
ders, and 1n flatulent colics, 


HYBERNICUS LAaPIS; Tegu- 


3 ard:fia H oe nica [E.] Iriſn 
ate. 


This is a blackiin foffile ſtone 


brought from Ireland. I: ſeems to 


conflii of an argiliaceous or bolar 
earth, 
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earth, ſlightly impregnated with 
fulphur and iron ; and may be pre- 
famed to poſſeſs in a low degree the 
virtues of the other ferrugineous 
minerals, 


HYDRARGYRUS, vide AR- 


GENTUM VIVUM. 


HYDROLAPATHUM, vide 
LaraTHUM. 


HYOSCYAMI felia; Hyaſcyami 
albi majors me tertii Dioſcoredis et 
guarte Plinti C. B. White henbane; 

the leaves [E.] 
This is met with only in botanic 
rdens. 


HYOSCYAMI NIGRI lia; 


Hyoſcyaimi vulgaris Del nigri C. B. 
The common wild, or black hen- 
bane; the leaves. | 
Theſe plants ſtand recommended 
for ſundry external purpoſes, and 
by ſome likcwiſe internally againſt 
dyſenteries and hemorrhages; but 
there are ſo many exampics 5 of their 
pernicious effects, that common 
ractice has very deſcrvedhy reject - 
ed them. They are ſtrong and viru- 
lent narcotics, greatly diforder the 
ſenſes, occaſioning deliria and mad- 
neſs, either deadly or of long dura- 
tion, Faller teils us of one who 
eat of all the . ons of the phyſic 
garden, the napelli, apocyna, bella 
donna, without injury, but was 
maſtered by this; that after its 
common effects as a narcotic had 
abated, a paralyſis of one of the legs 
remained; and that Bœerhaave 
had his ſenſes diſordered by only 
making a plaſter ſrom this plant. 
There are other examples alſo, 
though from leis unexceptionable 
authorities, of henbane proving 
narcotic, though none of it was re- 
ceived into the body. 


HVPERICI.“ lia, forts, ſemen; 
Hyper: ci vial; 7 CA. St. John's 


Part II. 
wort; the leaves, flowers [L. E.] 
and ſeeds [E.] | 

This plant grows wild in woods 


and uncultivated places through. 
out England. Its taſte is rough and 


bitteriſh 5 the ſmell diſagreeablg, 


Hypericum has long been celebrat. 
ed as a corroborant, diuretic, and 
vulnerary ; but more particularly 


in hyſterical and maniacal diſor- 
ders; it has been reckoned of ſuch 


efficacy in theſe laſt, as to have 
thence received the name of ug 
læmonum. It is obſervable, that 
the flowery tops tinge expreſſed oils 
of a red colour (which very few 
vegetable ſubſtances will do) and 


communicate a blood red td recti- 


fied ſpirit. The oil tinged by them 
18 hover in the ſhops [L.] 


HYPOCISTIDIS /uccus inſpiſ⸗ 
Jatrs 3 3 Hypo: i/iidis ub ciſto C. 5 
Juice of hypociſtis [L. E.] 

Hypociſtis is a fleſhy production, 
growing in the warmer climates 
from the roots of different kinds 
of ciſti. Its inſpiſſated juice is an 
aſtringent, ſimilar to acacia, but 
ſomewhat ſtronger, At preſent it 
15 ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of, 
than as an ingredient in ſome of 
tne old compofitions, viz, mithri- 
date, theriaca, and the compound 
powder of amber [L.] 


HY SSOPI alia; Hy/ſopi officina- 
rum, cerileg five ſpicate C. B. 
Hyſſop; the leaves [L. E.] 

The leaves of hyſſop have an 
aromatic ſmell, and a warm pun- 
gent 3 Beſides the general 
virtues of aromatics, they are par- 
ticularly recommended in humoral 
althmas, coughs, and other diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and lungs; 


and faid to notably promote expec- 


toration. A fimple water is pre- 


pared from them 1 in the Edinburg% 


PRarmacopeia, 


J ACO- 
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Part II. 
JACOBAEZE folia; Jacobææ 


vulgaris laciniatæ C. B. Ragwort, 
or ſeggrum; the leaves. 

This ragged-leaved plant grows 
wild by road ſides, and uncultivat- 
ed places. Its taſte is roughiſh, bit- 
ter, pungent, and extremely un- 
pleaſant; it ſtands ſtrongly recom- 
mended by Simon Paulli againſt 
dyſenteries; but its forbidding 
taſte has prevented its coming into 
practice. 


JALAPIUM [L. E.] Jalap. 

Jalap is the root of an American 
convolvulus, brought to us in thin 
tranſverſe ſlices, from Xalapa, a 
province of New Spain. Such 
pieces ſhould be choſen as are moſt 
compact, hard, weighty, dark co- 
loured, and abound moſt with 
black circular ſtriæ. Slices of 
bryony root are ſaid to be ſome- 
times mixed with thoſe of jalap : 
theſe may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by their whiter colour, and leſs 
compact texture. This root has 
no ſmell, and very little taſte upon 
the tongue ; but when ſwallowed, 
it affects the throat with a ſenſe of 
heat, and occaſions a plentiful diſ- 
Charge of ſaliva. | 

Jalap in ſubſtance, taken in a 
doſe of about half a dram (leſs or 
more, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the patient) in plethoric, 
or cold phlegmatic habits, proves 
an effectual, and in general a ſafe 
purgative, performing its office 
mildly, ſeldom occaſioning nauſea 
or gripes, which too frequently ac- 
company the other ſtrong cathar- 
tics, In hypochondriacal diſor- 
ders, and hot bilious tempera- 
ments, it gripes violently, if the 
Jalap be good; but rarely takes due 
effect as a purge. An extract made 
by water purges almoſt univerſally, 
but weakly and at the ſame time, 
has a conſiderable effect by urine: 
the root remaining after this pro- 
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ceſs, gripes violently. The pure 
reſin, prepared by ſpirit of wine, 
occaſions moſt violent gripings, 
and other terrible ſymptoms, but 
ſcarce proves at all cathartic ; tritu- 
rated with ſugar, or with almonds 
into the form of an emulſion, ,or 
diſſolved in ſpirit and mixed with 
ſyrups, it purges plentifully in a 
ſmall doſe, without occaſioning 
much diſorder; the part of the ja- 
lap remaining after the ſeparation 
of the reſin, yields to water an ex- 
tract, which has no effect as a ca- 
thartic, but operates powerfully by 
urine. It officinal preparations are 
an extract made with water and 
ſpirit [L. E.] a reſin [E.] a ſimple 
tincture [L. E.] and a compound 
tincture [E.] The extract is the 
baſis of one of the purgative pills 
5 Ferderick Hoffman particularly 
cautions againſtgiving thismedicine 
to children, and aſſures us, that 
it will deſtroy appetite, weaken the 
body, and perhaps occaſion even 
death. In this point, this cele- 
brated practitioner was probably 
deceived; children, whoſe veſſels 
are lax, and the food ſoft and lu- 
bricating, bear theſe kinds of me- 
dicines, as Geoffroy obſerves, bet- 
ter than adults. 


JAPONICA TERRA Vive cate- 
chu [L. E.] Japan earth, improper- 


ly ſo called; being neither an earth, 


nor the produce of Japan; but an 
inſpiſſated vegetable juice, prepared 
in the Eaſt- Indies from the fruit, as 
is ſuppoſed, of the areca palm tree. 
It is dry and pulverable, outwardly 
of a reddiſh colour, inwardly of a 
ſhining dark brown, almoſt black, 
with ſome caſt of red, When pure, 
it diſſolves totally in water, and al- 
moſt totally in rectified ſpirit; as 
we uſually meet with it, a conſide- 
rable quantity of ſandy matter 1s 
left by both theſe menſtrua. This 
medi- 
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medicine is a mild aftringent, and 
frequently employed as ſuch in al- 
vine fluxes, uterine profluvia, in 
laxity and debility of the viſcera 
in general, and in coughs proceed- 
ing from thin acrid defluxions. Its 
taſte is more agreeable than that of 
moſt other ſubſtances of this claſs ; 
chewed for ſome time, it leaves a 
kind of ſweetiſhneſs in the mouth. 
The troches and tindture kept in 
the ſhops, are very elegant pre- 
parations of it, It gives name to 
an officinal confection [E.] and is 
an ingredient in the compound 

owder of amber, mithridate, and 
theriaca [L. J 


JASMINI flores : Jaſmini wul- 
gatioris flore albo C. B. Jaſmine ; 
the flowers. | | 

This is a ſmall tree, commonly 

:anted in our gardens. The 
flowers have a ſtrong ſmell, which 
is iked by moſt people, though to 
ſome diſagreeable: expreſſed oils 
extract their fragrance by infuſion ; 
and water elevates ſomewhat of it 
in diftillation, but no eſſential oil 
has hitherto been obtained from 
them: the diſtilled water, kept for 
a little time, loſes its odour. As 
to their medical virtues, the preſent 
practice expects not any from them, 
notwithſtanding they have been re- 
commended for promoting delivery, 
curing ulceration of the uterus, &c. 


IBERIDIS folia : Lepidii grami- 
neo folio five iberidis Tourn. Sciatica 
creſſes; the herb. | 

This is met with in botanic gar- 
dens: in taſte, ſmell, and medical 
virtues, 1t agrees with the naſtur- 
tium. It has been particularly re- 
commended in external applica- 


tions againſt the ſciatica, whence 


the Engliſh name of the plant. 


ICHTHYOCOLLA IE.] Fim- 
glue, or iſing-glaſs. 


Ul 


| Part IT. 


This is a ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, 
obtained from a large kind of fiſh, 
caught in the ſeas of Muſcovy. 
The ſkin, and ſome other parts of 
the animal are boiled in water, the 
decoction inſpiſſated to a proper 
conſiſtence, and then poured out 
ſo as to form thin cakes; theſe are 
either farther exſiccated till perfect. 
ly dry, or cut whilſt ſoft into ſlices, 
which are afterwards bent, or rolled 
up into ſpiral, horſeſhoe, and other 
ſhapes. This glue is more employ. 
ed for mechanic purpoſes than in 
medicine. It may be given in a 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices, 
after the ſame manner as the vege- 
table gums and mucilages ; regard 
being had to their different diſpo- 
ſition to putreſcence. 


IMPERATORILE. ſeu Magiſtran- 
tie radix: Imperatoriæ majorisC. B. 
Maſterwort; the root [E.] 

This is a native of the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains, and ſome 
parts of Germany, from whence 
we are ſupplied with roots ſuperior 
in aromatic flavour to thoſe raiſed 
in our gardens. The ſmell of this 
root is very fragrant ; its taſte bit- 
teriſh, warm, and pungent, glow- 
ing in the mouth for a long time af- 
ter it has been chewed. This ſim- 
ple, though undoubtedly an ele- 
gant aromatic, is not regarded in 
the preſent practice: it is ſcarcely 
ever directed in extemporaneous 
preſcription, and the only officinal 
compottion it has a place in, is the 
plague water of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. Its flavour is fi. 
milar to that of angelica, but 
ſtronger. 


IPECACOANH AL. E. Ja root 
_ from the Spaniſh Weſt. In- 

Wo 
It is divided into two ſorts, Pe- 
ruvian and Brazilian; but the eye 
diſtinguiſhes three, aſh coloured ot 
grey. 
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grey, brown, and white. The aſh 
coloured, or Peruvian ipecacoanha 
of the ſhops, is a ſmall wrinkled 
root, bent and contorted into a 
great variety of figures, brought 
over in ſhort pieces, full of wrink- 
les, and deep circular fiſſures, quite 
down to a ſmall white woody fibre 
that runs in the middle of each 
piece; the cortical part is compact, 
brittle, looks ſmooth and reſinous 
upon breaking: it has very little 
ſmell; the taſte is bitteriſh and 


ſubacrid, covering the tongue, as 


it were, with a kind of mucilage. 
The brown is ſmall, and ſomewhat 
more wrinkled than the foregoing, 
of a brown or blackiſh colour with - 
out, and white within ; this 1s 
brought from Brazil. The white 
ſort is woody, has no wrinkles, 
and no perceptible bitterneſs in 
taſte. The firſt ſort(the aſh coloured, 
or grey ipecacoanha) is that uſually 

referred for medicinal uſe. The 
3 has been ſometimes obſerv- 
ed, even in a ſmall doſe, to pro- 
duce violent effects. The white, 


though taken in a large one, has 


ſcarce any effect at all; Mr. Geof- 
froy calls this ſort baſtard ipeca- 
coanha, and complains that it is an 
impoſition upon the public. To 
what ſpectes of plant the 1pecacoan- 
ha belongs, has not as yet been de- 
termined. Geoffroy, Neumann, 
Dale, add ſir Hans Sloane, inform 
us, that the roots of a kind of apo- 
eynum (dogs bane) are too frequent- 
ly brought over inſtead of it: and 
inſtances are given of ill conſe- 


quences following from the uſe of 


theſe roots: if the marks above 
laid down, particularly the aſh co- 
lour, drittleneſs, deep wrinkles, 
and bitteriſh taſte, be carefully at- 
tended to, all miſtakes of this kind 
may be prevented. 

Ipecacoanha was firſt brought in- 
to Europe about the middle of laſt 
century, and an account of it pub= 
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liſhed about the ſame time by Piſc ; 
but it did not come into general 


uſe till about the year 1686, when 
Helvetius, under the patronage of 
Lewis XIV. introduced it into 
practice. This root is one of the 
mildeſt and ſafeſt emetics we are 
acquainted with; and has this pe- 
culiar advantage, that if it ſhould 


not operate by vomit, it paſſes off 


by the other emunctories. It was 
firſt introduced among us with the 
character of an almoſt infallible 
remedy in dyſenteries, and other 


inveterate fluxes; as alſo in diſor- 
ders proceeding from obſtructions of 


long ſtanding : nor has it loſt much 
of its reputation by time. In dyſen- 


teries, it almoſt always produces 


happy effects, and often performs a 
cure 1n a very ſhort ſpace of time. 
In other fluxes of the belly, in be- 
ginning dyſenteries, and ſuch as 
are of a malignant kind, or where 


the patient breathes a tainted air, 


it has not been found equally ſuc- 
ceſsful: in theſe caſes it is neceſ- 
ſary to continue the uſe of this me- 
dicine for ſeveral days, and to join 


with it opiates, diaphoretics, and 


the like. This root, given in ſub- 
ſtance, is as effectual, if not more 


ſo than any of the preparations of 


it: the pure refin acts as a iron 
irritating emetic, hut is of little 


ſeryice in dyſenteries; whilſt an ex- 


tract prepared with water is almoſt, 
of equal ſervice in theſe caſes with 
the root itſelf, though it has little 
effect as an emetic. Geoffroy 
concludes from hence, that the 
chief virtue of ipecacoanha in dy- 
ſenteries depends upon its gummy 
ſubſtance, which lining the inteſ- 
tines with a ſoft mucilage, when 
their own mucus has been abradec, 
occaſions their exulcerations tt 
heal, and defends them from the 
acrimony of the juices; and that 


the refinous part, in which the 


emetic quality reſides, is requn- 
en. 
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medicine is a mild aftringent, and 
frequently employed as ſuch in al- 
vine fluxes, uterine profluvia, in 
laxity and debility of the viſcera 
in general, and in coughs proceed- 
ing from thin acrid defluxions. Its 
taſte is more agreeable than that of 
moſt other ſubitances of this claſs ; 
chewed for ſome time, it leaves a 
Kind of ſweetiſnneſs in the mouth. 
The troches and tincture kept in 
the ſhops, are very elegant pre- 
parations of it, It gives name to 
an officinal confection [E.] and is 
an ingredient in the compound 
powder of amber, mithridate, and 
theriaca [L. 


JASMINI flores : Jaſmini wul- 
gatioris flore ales C. B. Jaſmine ; 
the flowers, | 

This is a ſmall tree, commonly 
p:anted in our gardens. The 
flowers have a ſtrong ſmell, which 
is liked by moſt people, though to 
ſome diſagreeable : expreſſed oils 
extract their fragrance by infuſion; 
and water elevates ſomewhat of it 
in diſtillation, but no eſſential oil 
has hitherto been obtained from 
them: the diſtilled water, kept for 
a little time, loſes its odour. As 
to their medical virtues, the preſent 
practice expects not any from them, 
notwithſtanding they have been re- 
commended for promoting delivery, 
curing ulceration of the uterus, &c. 


IBERIDIS folia : Lepidii grami- 
2 folio five zberidis T gurn. Sciatica 
creiſes ; the herb. | 

This is met with in botanic gar- 
dens: in taſte, ſmell, and medical 
virtues, it agrees with the naſtur- 
tium. Tt has been particularly re- 
_ commended in external applica- 
tions againſt the ſciatica, whence 


the Englim̃ name of the plant. 


ICHTHYOCOLLA [E.] Fiſh- 
glue, or iſing-glaſs. 
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This is a ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, 
obtained from a large kind of fiſh, 
caught in the ſeas of Muſcoyy, 
The ſkin, and ſome other parts of 
the animal are boiled in water, the 
decoction inſpiſſated to a proper 
conſiſtence, and then poured out 
ſo as to form thin cakes ; theſe are 
either farther exſiccated till perfect. 
ly dry, or cut whilſt ſoft into ſlices, 
which are afterwards bent, or rolled 
up into ſpiral, horſeſhoe, and other 
ſhapes. This glue is more employ. 
ed for mechanic purpoſes than in 
medicine. It may be given in a 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices, 
after the ſame manner as the vege- 
table gums and mucilages; regard 
being had to their different diſpo- 
ſition to putreſcence, 


IMPERATORIZ./euMagi/tron- 
tie radix: Imperatoriæ majorisC.B. 
Maſterwort; the root [E.] 

This is a native of the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains, and ſome 
parts of Germany, from whence 
we are ſupplied with roots ſuperior 
in aromatic flavour to thoſe raiſed 
in our gardens. The ſmell of this 
root is very fragrant ; its taſte bit- 
teriſh, warm, and pungent, glow- 
ing in the mouth for a long time af- 
ter it has been chewed. This ſim- 
ple, though undoubtedly an ele- 


gant aromatic, 1s not regarded in 


the preſent practice: it is ſcarcely 
ever directed in extemporaneous 
preſcription, and the only officinal 
compotition it has a place in, is the 
plague water of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. Its flavour is fi. 
milar to that of angelica, but 
ſtronger. 


IPECACOANHA{L. E. la root 
1 from the Spaniſh Weſt. In- 

les. 

It is divided into two ſorts, Pe- 
ruvian and Brazilian; but the eye 
diſtinguiſhes three, aſh coloured ot 

grey, 


— 
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grey, brown, and white. The aſh 
coloured, or Peruvian ipecacoanha 
of the ſhops, is a ſmall wrinkled 
root, bent and contorted into a 
oreat variety of figures, brought 
over in ſhort pieces, full of wrink- 
les, and deep circular fiſſures, quite 
down to a ſmall white woody fibre 
that runs in the middle of each 
piece; the cortical part is compact, 
brittle, looks ſmooth and refinous 
upon breaking: it has very little 
ſmell; the tafte is bitter:/h and 
ſubacrid, covering the tongue, as 
it were, with a kind of mucilage. 
The brown is ſmall, and ſomewhat 
more wrinkled than the foregoing, 
of a brown or blackiſh colour with - 
out, and white within; this is 
brought from Brazil. The white 


ſort is woody, has no wrinkles, 
and no perceptible bitterneſs in 
taſte. The firſt ſort(the aſh coloured, 
or grey ipecacoanha) is that uſually 
3 for medicinal uſe. The 


rown has been ſometimes obſery- 
ed, even in a ſmall doſe, to pro- 
duce violent effects. The white, 
though taken in a large one, has 
ſcarce any effect at all; Mr. Geof- 
froy calls this ſort baſtard ipeca- 
coanha, and complains that it is an 
impoſition upon the public. To 
what ſpecies of plant the ĩipecacoan- 
ha belongs, has not as yet been de- 
termined, Geoffroy, Neumann, 
Dale, and fir Hans Sloane, inform 
us, that the roots of a kind of apo- 
cynum(dogs bane)are too frequent- 
ly brought over inſtead of it: and 
inſtances are given of ill conſe- 
quences following from the uſe of 
theſe roots: if the marks above 
laid down, particularly the aſh co- 
lour, brittleneſs, deep wrinkles, 


and bitteriſh taſte, be carefully at- 


tended to, all miſtakes of this kind 
may be prevented. 

Ipecacoanha was firſt brought in- 
to Europe about the middle of laſt 
century, and an account of it pub» 
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liſhed about the ſame time by Piſo: 
but it did not come into general 
uſe till about the year 1686, when 
Helvetius, under the patronage of 
Lewis XIV. introduced it into 
practice. This root is one of the 
mildeſt and ſafeſt emetics we are 
acquainted with; and has this pe- 
culiar advantage, that if it ſhould 
not operate by vomit, it paſſes off 
by the other emunctories. It was 
firſt introduced among us with the 
character of an almoſt infallible 
remedy in dyſenteries, and other 
inveterate fluxes; as alſo in diſor- 
ders proceeding from obſtructions of 

long ſtanding : nor has it loſt much 
of its reputation by time. In dyſen- 
teries, it almoſt always produces 
happy effects, and often performs a 
cure 1n a very ſhort ſpace of time. 
In other fluxes of the belly, in be- 
ginning dyſenteries, and ſuch as 
are of a malignant kind, or where 
the patient breathes a tainted air, 


it has not been found equally ſuc- 


ceſsful: in theſe caſes it is neceſ- 
ſary to continue the uſe of this me- 
dicine for ſeveral days, and to join 
with it opiates, diaphoretics, and 
the like. This root, given in ſub- 


ſtance, is as effectual, if not more 


ſo than any of the preparations of 
it: the pure refin acts as a ſtrong 
irritating emetic, hut is of little 
ſeryice in dyſenteries; whilſt an ex- 
act prepared with water is almoſt 
of equal ſervice in theſe caſes with 
the root itſelf, though it has little 
effect as an emetic. Geoffroy 
concludes from hence, that the 
chief virtue of ipecacoanha in dy- 
ſenteries depends upon its gummy 
ſubſtance, which lining the inteſ- 
tines with a ſoft mucilage, when 
their own mucus has been abraded, 
occaſions their exulcerations 0 
heal, and defends them from the 
acrimony of the juices: and that 
the reſinous part, in which the 
emetic quality reſides, is requn- 


es. 
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ed, where the morbific matter is 
lodged in the glands of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. But if the virtues 
of this root were entirely owing 
to its mucilaginous, or gummy 
part, pure gums, or mucilages, 
might be employed to equal ad- 
vantage. Water aſſiſted by a boil- 
ing heat, takes up from all vege- 
tables a conſiderable portion of 
reſinous along with the gummy 
matter: if the ipecacoanha re- 
maining after the action of water 
be digeſted with pure ſpirit, it will 
not yield half ſo much reſin as at 
firſt; ſo that the aqueous extract 
differs from the crude root only in 
degree, being proportionably leſs 
reſinous, and having leſs effect, 
both as an emetic, and in the cure 
of dyſenteries. The virtues of 
Ipecacoanha, in this diſorder, de- 
pend upon its promoting perſpira- 
tion, the freedom of which 1s here 
of the utmoſt importance, and an 
increaſe of which, even in health- 
ful perſons, 1s generally obſerved 
to ſuppreſs the evacuation by ſtool, 
In dyſenteries, the ſkin is for the 
moſt part dry and tenſe, and per- 
ſpiration obſtructed: the common 
diaphoretics paſs off without effect 
through the inteſtinal canal; but 
ipecacoanha, if the patient, after 
a puke or two, be covered up 
warm, brings on a plentiful ſweat. 
After the removal of the dyſentery, 
it is neceſſary to continue the uſe 
of the medicine for ſome time lon- 
ger, in order to prevent a relapſe; 
for this purpoſe, a few grains, 
divided into ſeveral doſes, ſo as 
not to occaſion any ſenſible eva- 
cuation, may be exhibited every 
day; by this means, the cure 1s 
effectually eſtabliſhed. And in- 
deed ſmall doſes given, even from 
the beginning, have been often 
found to have better effects in the 
cure of this diſeaſe than larger 
ones. Geoffroy informs us, from 


his own experience, that he has 
obſerved ten grains of the powder 
to act as effectually as a ſcruple or 
two; and therefore confines the 
doſe betwixt ſix and ten grains ; it 
has lately been found, that even 
{ſmaller doſes prove ſufficiently eme. 


tic. The only officinal prepara. 


tion of this root is a tincture made 
in wine [L. E.] 


IRIDIS FLORENTINE ra- 
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dix; Iridis Florentinæ albe C. B. 


Florentine orris; the root. 


IRIDIS PURPUREA NOS. 
TRATIS radix: Iridis vulgaris 


 Germanice five ſylveſtris C. B. 


Flower-de-luce; the root [E.] 
Both theſe appear to be the ſame 
ſpecies of plant; ſeveral varieties 


of it are cultivated in our gardens 


on account of the elegance of their 
flowers. The roots, when recent, 
have a bitter, acrid, nauſeous taſte, 
and taken into the body prove 
ſtrongly cathartic; and hence the 


juice is recommended in dropſies, 


in the doſe of three or four ſcruples. 
By drying they loſe this quality, 
yet ſtill retain a ſomewhat pungent, 
bitteriſh taſte; their ſmell in this 
ſtate is of the aromatic kind; thoſe 


produced in the warmer climates 


have a very grateful flavour, ap- 
proaching to that of March vio- 
lets: hence the uſe of the Floren- 
tine iris in perfumes, and for fla- 
vouring liquors: the ſhops employ 


it in the white pectoral troches 


L. Z.] and as an ingredient in the 
theriaca [L.] pectoral decoction, 
and pectoral oxy mel [E. 


IVA ARTHRITICA, vide 


CHAMEZEZPITYS. 


TJUGLANDIS crrtex et fi uttus: 

The walnut, and its outer ſhell. 
'The kernel of the fruit 1s fimilar 
in quality to almonds : the ſhell 1s 
aſtringent 3 


Part IT. 


aſtringent: but neither of them 
.are at preſent employed in medi- 
cine. | 


JUJUBZ. Jujubes: a half- 
dried fruit brought from France, 

Jujubes have a pleaſant ſweet 
taſte. They are recommended in 
an acrimonous Rate of the juices; 
in coughs from thin ſharp deflux- 
ions; and in heat of urine: but 
they are at preſent, among us, a 
ſtranger to medicinal practice, and 


to the ſhops. 
JUNCUS ODORATUS; Jun- 


cus odhratus ſiue aromaticus C. B. 
Sweet ruſh, or camels hay [L.] 
This is a dry ſmooth ſtalk, 
brought to us along with the leaves, 
and ſometimes the flowers, from 
Turkey and Arabia, tied up in 
bundles about a foot long. The 
ſtalk, in ſhape and colour, ſome- 
what reſembles a barley ſtraw; it is 
full of a fungous pith, like thoſe of 
our common ruſhes : the leaves are 
like thoſe of wheat, and ſurround 
the ſtalk with ſeveral coats, as in 
the reed : the flowers are of a car- 
nation colour, ftriped with a lighter 
purple. The whole plant, when 
in perfection, has a hot bitteriſh, 
not unpleaſant aromatic taſte ; and 
a very fragrant ſmell; by long 
keeping, it loſes greatly of its aro- 


matic flavour, Diſtilled with wa- 


ter, it yields a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of eſſential oil. It was formerly 
often uſed as an aromatic, and in 
obſtructions of the viſcera, & c. but 
at prelent is ſcarce otherwiie em- 
Plozed than as an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca. 


JUNIPERI bacc, lignum, gum- 
mit ; Juniper vulgaris Fruticaſæ C. 
B. Juniper ; the berries E 
wood, and, the reiin (improperly 
called gum) which exudes from it 
in tne warmer climates [Z. 


- 
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This is an evetereen ſhrub grow- 


ing upon heaths and hilly grounds 
in all the parts of Europe; the wood 


and reſin are not at preſent made 


uſe of for medicinal purpoſes ; 
the berries are brought from Hol- 
land, where this ſhrub is very 
plentiful. 

Juniper berries have a ſtrong, 
not diſagreeable ſmell; and a warm 
pungent ſweet tafte, which if they 
are long chewed, or previouſly 


well bruiſed, is followed by a bit- 


teriſh one. The pungency ſeems 
to reſide in the bark ; the fweet in 
the juice; the aromatic flavour in 
oily veſicles, ſpread through the 
ſubſtance of the pulp, and diftin- 
guiſhable even by the eye; and 
the bitter in the ſeeds: the freſh 


| berries yield, on expreſſion, a rich, 


ſweet, honey-like, aromatic juice; 


if previouſly pounded ſo as to 


break the ſeeds, the juice proves 
tart and bitter. 
Theſe berries are uſeful car. 
minatives and ſtomachics: for 
theſe purpoſes, a ſpirituous water 
[I.] and effential oil diſtilled from 
them [L. E. ] are kept in the ſhops ; 
they are ingredients alſo in the 
compound horſeradiſh water, tinc- 
ture of jalap, tincture of ſena [E.] 


mithridate and theriaca [L.] the 


liquor remaining after the diſtil- 
lation of the oil, paſſed through a 
ſtrainer, and gently exhaled to the 
conſiſtence of a rob, proves like- 
wiſe a medicine of great utility, 
and in many caſes is perhaps pre- 
ferable to the oil, or berry itſelf; 
Hoffman is expreſsly of this opini- 


on, and ftronply recommends it 


in debility of the ſtomach and in- 
tettines, and ſays it is particularly 


of ſervice to old people who are 


ſubject to theie diſorders, or la- 
bour under a ditficolty with regard 
to the urinary excretion : this rob 
is of a dark, browniſh-yellow 
colour, 4 baliamie fweet . taſte, 
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with a little of the bitter, more 
or leſs, according as the ſeeds in 


the berry have been more or leſs 


bruiſed. 


KALT folia: Kali majoris cochl:- 
ato ſemine C. B. Glaſſwort ; its 
leaves, and the alkaline ſalt called 
cineres clavellati, or potaſh [E.] 
which uſed formerly to be prepar- 
ed from this plant only, but now 
from ſundry ſorts of woods, and 


other vegetable matters indiffe- 


rently (ſee the article CIx ERES 
Russ1ci.) Several ſorts of theſe 
ſalts, differing in degree of purity 
and ftrength, are to be met with 
in the ſhops of the dryſalter ; they 
are rarely to be found under this 
denomination in thoſe of the apo- 
thecary or druggiſt. 


KERMES [L. E.] a round grain 
about the bulk of a pea, found 
(in Spain, Italy, and in the ſou- 
thern parts of France) adhering 
to the branches of the z/ex aculea!a 
cocciglandiftra C. B. | 

Theſe grains appear, when freſh, 
fall of ſmall, reddiſh ovula, or 
animalcules, of which they are the 
nidus. On expreſſion, they yield 
a red juice, of a bitteriſh, ſome- 
what rough and pungent taſte, and 
a not unpleaſant ſmell: this 1s 
brought to us from the ſouth of 
France. The grains themſelves 
are cured by ſprinkling with vine- 
gar before exſiccation: this pre- 
vents the excluſion of the ova, and 
kills ſuch of the animals as arc al- 
ready hatched; otherwiſe, they 
change into a winged inſect, leav- 
ing the grain an empty huſk. 

Kermes, conſidered as a medi- 
cine, is a grateful, very mild re- 
ſtringent, and corroborant. In this 
light it was looked upon by the 
Greeks; the Arbians added a cor- 
dial virtue: European writers alſo 
have in general recommended it 
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_ again palpitations of the heart; 


days of the moon in every month 
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for exhilarating the ſpirits, and 


but more particularly for promot. 
ing birth, and preventing abor. 
tion. I have known, ſays Geof. 
froy, many women, who had never 
reached the end of pregnancy, 
made joyful mothers by the uſe of 
pills compoſed of termes, germin, 
or. exſiccat. and confectio de hy. 
acintho (a compoſition, conta inin 
ſome vegetable aſtringents and aro- 
matics, together with gold and 
ſilver leaf, four precious ſtones, 
and other ingredients of leſs valte:) 
three of theſe pills muſt be taken 
for the firſt doſe, and this repeated 
three times, at the interval of 
twice three hours; after which 
three pills more are to be taken 
every morning on the three laſt 


till delivery. Notwithſtanding this 
aſſertion, we conceive our readers 
will with us believe, that neither 
the kermes, or its auxiliaries, are 
to be much depended on. The 
kermes gives name to an officinal 
confection, which appears to be 


greatly ſuperior to the above com- 
poſition. 5 


LABDANUM CL. E.] 

This is a reſinous ſubſtance ex- 
uding upon the leaves of the ci//u 
idanifera Cretica flore purpure® 
Journ. This refin is ſaid to have 
been formerly collected from the 
beards of goats, who brouzed 
the leaves of the ciſtus: at preſent, 
a kind of rake, which ſeveral {traps 
or thongs of ſkin fixed to it, 3 
drawn lightly over the ſhrub, {0 
as to take up the unctuous juice, 
which is afterwaris ſccaped © 

with knives. It is rarely met with 
pure, even in the places Which 
produce it; the duſt, blown upon 
the plant by the wind, mingling 
with che tenacious juice: the = 
habitants are alſo ſaid to mix — 
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it a certain black ſand. In the 
ſhops two ſorts are met with: 
the beſt (which 15 very rare) 1s in 
dark coloured, almoſt black maſ- 
ſes, of the conſiſtence of a ſoft 
plaſter, which grows ſtill ſofter 
upon being handled ; of a very 
agreeable {mell, and of a light 
pungent bitteriſh taſte : the other 
ſont is harder, not ſo dark coloured, 
in long rolls coiled up: this is of 
a much weaker ſmell than the firſt, 
and has 2 large admixture of a fine 
fand, which in the labdanum ex- 
amined by the French academy, 
made up three-fourths of the maſs. 
Reftified ſpirit of wine almoſt en- 
tirely diſſolves pure labdanum, 
Wlexving only a ſmall portion of 
oummy matter which has no taſte 
or ſmell : and hence this reſin may 
be thus excellently purified for in- 
ternal purpoſes. It is an uſeful 
Ingredient in the ftomazhic and 


cephalic plaſters of the ſhops. 


LAC [E.] Milk. 

Milk appears to be a vegetable 
Juice, with little or nothing of an 
animal nature, The quality and 
ules of this ſoft nutritious liquor are 
u general well known: "Fe thall 
derefore, in this place, only give 
n account of ſome experiments, 
jointing out the alterations it un- 


lergoes from different ad mixtures, 
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and the difference in quality of the 
milk of different animals. 

New milk mixes uniformly with 
common water, the mineral chaly- 
beat waters, wines, and malt li- 
quors that are not acid, weak vi- 
nous ſpirits, ſolutions of ſugar, 
ſoaps, and neutral ſalts; but not 
with oils expreſſed or diſtilled. 
Acids both mineral and vegetable 
coagulate it; as alſo do fixt and 
volatile alkalies, and highly rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine: the curd 
made by acids is in part reſolved 
again by alkaline liquors; as that 


made by alkalies likewiſe is by 


acids. Neutral ſalts, nitre in par- 
ticular, preſerve it from coagulat- 
ing ſpontaneouſly ; and likewiſe 
render it leſs eafily coagulable by 
acids. 

The human milk is the ſweeteſt 
of theſe liquors, and that of aſſes 
next to it: this laſt is the moſt di- 
lute of them all: on ſuffering it 
to coagulate ſpontaneouſly, the 
curd ſcarce amounted to two 
drams from twelve ounces, whilſt 
that of cows milk was five times 
as much, the coagulum of aſſes 
milk, even when made by acids, 


forms only into fine light flakes 


which ſwim in the ſerum ; that of 
goats milk concretes into more 
compact maſſes, which fink. 


= 

pon evapo- |] There remained | From which water extracted & 
ang twelve of dry matter _ ſweet ſaline ſubſtance, amount- 
unces of ins, when exſiccated, to 

drams. | e 
Y r 
Ows milk : 13 14 
boats milk 124 1 
uman mil k 8 6 
ies milk | 8 6 


oy gs ſubſtance obtained 
© a: - milk was white, h and 
* 8 agar; thoſe of the others, 

In or yellow, and conſiderably 


leſs ſweet; that of cows milk, the 
leaſt ſweet of all. It appears, there- 
fore, that aſſes milk centains more 
ſerum, and much more of a ſac- 
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charine ſaline matter, than thoſe of 
cows and goats: and that the two 
latter abound moſt with unctuous 
groſs matter: hence theſe are found 
to be moſt nutritious, whilſt the 
firſt proves moſt effectual as an 
aperient and detergent. 

The 
milk, digeſted with about as much 
water as was waſted in the evapo- 
ration, yields an elegant kind of 
whey, more agreeable in taſte, and 
which keeps better than that made 
in the common manner. This li- 


quor promotes the natural ſecre- 


tions in general, and if its uſe is 
duly continued, does good ſervice 


in ſcorbutic and other diſorders, 


proceeding from thick phlegm and 
obſtructions of the viſcera. 

There are conſiderable differ- 
ences in the milk of the ſame ani- 
mal, according to its different ali- 
ment. D ioſcorides relates, that 
the milk of goats, who feed on the 
ſcammony plant and ſpurges, prov- 
ed cathartic: and examples are 
given in the Acta Haffnienſia of 
bitter milk from the animal having 


eaten wormwood. It is a common 


obſervation, that cathartics and ſpi- 
rituous liquors given to a nurſe, af- 
fect the child: and that the milk of 
animals feeding on green herbs, is 
much more dilute than when they 
are fed with dry ones. Hoffman, 
from whom moſt of the foregoing 
obſervations are taken, carries this 
point ſo far, as to direct the animal 


to be dieted according to the diſeaſe” 


which its miik is to be drank for. 


LACCA, gammi- 22 E ] Lac, 
improperly called gum lac. 


This is a ſort of wax of a red 


colour, collected in the Eaſt-In- 
dies, by certain inſects, and de- 
poſited on ſticks faſtened for that 
purpoſe in the earth. It is brought 
over, either adhering to the ſticks, 
or in ſmall tranſparent grains, or 
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corpuſcles of a deep red colour 
inſpiſſated refiduum of 
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in ſemi-tranſparent flat cakes : the 
firſt is called ſtick lac, the fecond 
ſeed lac, and the third ſhell lac. 
On breaking a piece of ſtick lac, 
it appears compoſed of regulat cells 
like the honeycomb, with ſmall 


lodged in them: theſe are the 
young inſeQs, and to theſe the lac 
owes its tincture, for when freed 
from them its colour is very dilute, 
The ſhell and ſeed lacs, which do 
not exhibit any inſects or cellular 
appearance upon breaking, are ſup. 

oſed to be artificial preparations 
of the other: the ſeed ſort is ſaid 
to be the ſtick lac bruiſed and rob. 
bed of its more ſoluble parts; and 
the ſhell to be the ſeed lac, melted 
and formed into cakes, The ſtick 
lac therefore 1s the genuine fort, 
and ought alone to be employed 
for medicinal purpoſes. This con- 
crete is of great eſteem in Ger- 
many, and other countries for 
laxity and ſpongineſs of the gums, 
proceeding from cold, or a icor- 
butic habit: for this uſe the lac 1s 
boiled in water with the addition 
of a little alum, which promotes 
its ſolution : or a tincture is made 
from it with re&ified ſpirit, This 
tincture is recommended alio in- 
ternally in the fluor albus, and in 
rheumatic and ſcorbutic diſorders: 
it has a grateful ſmell, and a not 
unpleaſant, bitteriſh,aſtriogenttake! 
in the Edinburgh pharmacop@13, 4 
tincture is directed to be made will 
ſpirit of fcurvygrais. The print 
pal uſe of lac among us is in certain 
mechanic arts as a colouring drug 


and ſor making ſealing wax. 


LAC TUCÆ folia, ſemen: Lac 
Fu cc fative [5 B. Garden lettuce; 
the leaves and ſeeds. 

The ſeveral ſorts of garde 
tuces are very whole ſome e 
lient, cooling ſallad heros, es 
digeſtion, and ſomewhat 100% 
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the belly. Moſt writers ſuppo'e 
that they have a narcotic quality; 
and indeed, in many caſes, they 
contribute to procure reſt ; this 
they eſteck by abating heat, and re- 


lazing the fibres. The ſeeds are 
in the number of the four leſfer 
cold ſeeds. le 
There are two wild forts of let- 
tuce, not unfrequently met with 
under hedges, &c. One of theſe 
differs greatly in quality from the 
ſoregoing; 25 may be judged from 
its Rrong ſoporific ſmell; it is 


called by Moriſon, lactuca yu. 


tris opii ouore weh menti foporifero et 
wiroſe, The upper leaves of this 
ate jagged about the edges, the 
lower ones not. Al] the leaves of 
the other wild fort are very deeply 
Jagoed ; hence iis is by the ſime 
author diſtinguiſlied by the name 
laguca fylueflris laciniata. 


LAMII AL3I fora, flores > La- 
mii aibi non fezientis folio oblongo 
C. B. White archangel, or dead 
nettie ; the leaves [Z.] and flow- 
ers [L. E.] 

This grows wild in hedges; and 
flowers in April and May. The 
flowers have been particularly ce- 
lebrated in uterine fluors, and other 
female weakneſſes, as alſo in diſor- 
Qers of the lungs; but they appear 
to be of a very weak virtue. 


LAPATHUM, Dock; the reots. 


2s : | 
We have ten or <leven docks 


growing wild in England, the roots 
of moit of which are brought to 
mark tpromiſcucuſly ; though two 
have been generally directed by 
phyſicians in preference to the 
others: theſe arc 


OXYLAPATEUM: Lapathum 


* : 1 5 141 
Fol i0 ACA Elan . 2 2 4 ne duck 


with lon 41 | | 
N 5 long, narrow, harp- pointed 
ves, not culed up about the 


edger [E.] 
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HYDROLAPATHUM, Ave 


Herba Britannica; Lapathum aqua- 
ri cum folio cubitali C, B. The great 
water dock [E.] 

The leaves of the docks gently 
looſen the belly, and have ſome- 
t mes been made ingredients in de- 
coctions for removing a collive ha- 
bit. The roots are celebrated for 
the cure of ſcorbutic and cutane- 
ous diſorders, both cxhibited i ter- 
nally, and applied externeliy in 
ointments, cataplaſms, and foment- 
ations, Muntingius publiſhed a 
treatiſe on theſe plants in the year 
1681, in which he endeavours to 
prove, that our great water dock 
is the Herba Britannica of the an- 
cients: and indeed the deſcription 
which Dioſcorides gives of the lat- 
ter, does not ill agree to the former. 
Tnis author therefore a-tributes to 
the hydrol. pathum all the virtues 
aſcribed of old to the Britannica, 
particularly recommending it in 
the ſcurvy and all its ſymptoms. 
Where this diſorder is of very long 
ſtanding, ſo as not to yield to the 
y drolapathum alone, he directs a 
compotition, by the uſe of which, 
he ſays, even the venereal lues 
will, in a ſhort time, be effectually 
cured. Six ounces of the roots of 
the water dock, with two of ſaf- 
fren; and of mace, cinnamon, 
gentian root, liquorice root and 
black pepper, each three Ounces, 
(or, where the pepper is improper, 
fix ounces of ]1quorice) are to be 
reduced into coarſe powder, and 
put into a mixture of two gall-ns 
gallon of 
ſtrong vinegar, and the yoiks of 
three eggs; and the whole digeſt- 
ed, with a moderate warmth, for 
three days, ina glazed veſſel, cloſe 
ſtopt : from three to fix ounces of 
this kquor are to be taken every 
morning on an empty ſtomach, for 
fourteen or twenty davs, or longer. 
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LAPATHUM UNC TUOSUM, 


vide Box us Henkicus. | 


LAPIS BEZOAR, CALAMI- 


| NARIS, HEAMATITES, LA- 


Z ULI; vide BEZOAR CALAMI- 
NARIS, &c. 


LAPPA MAJOR, vide Bax- 


DANA MAJOR. 


*% 


LAVENBULE fire,; La ven- 
aulae anguſti foliae C. B. Common, 


or narrow-leaved lavender, or 


ſpike; the flowers [L.] 


LAVENDULZ fores; Laven- 
dulae latifoliae C. B. Greater, or 
broad-leaved lavender; the flow- 
Crs [EZ.] 

Theſe plants have a fragrant 
ſmell, to moſt people agreeable; 
and a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte : the broad-leaved ſort is the 
ſtrongeſt in both reſpects, and yields 
in diſtillation thrice as much eſſen- 


tial oil as the other; its oil is alſo 


Hotter, and ſpecifically heavier : 
hence in the ſouthern parts of 
France, where both kinds grow 
wild, this only is made uſe of for 
the diſtillation of what is called oil 
of ſpike, The narrow-leaved is 
the ſort commonly met with in our 
gardens, and therefore alone direct- 
ed by the London college. 

Lavender is a warm ſtimulating 
aromatic. It is principally recom- 
mended in vertigoes, palſies, tre- 


mors, ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual 


evacuations; and in general in all 
diſorders of the head, nerves and 
uterus, proceeding from a weak- 
neſs of the ſolids, and lentor or 
iuggithneſs of the juices, It is 


ſometimes alſo uſed externally in 


fomentations for paralytic limbs. 
The diſtilled oi! is particularly ce- 
Jebrated for deſtroying the pedicul; 
Inguina'es, and other cutaneous in- 


ſects: if ſoft ſpongy paper, dipt 
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in this oil, either alone, or mixed 
with that of almonds, be applied 
at night to the parts infeſted by in- 
ſeats, they will certainly, ſays 
Geoffroy, be all found dead in the 
morning. The officinal prepara. 
tions of lavender, are the eſſential 
oil, a ſpirit [L. E.] and a conſerve 
[L]- the flowers in ſubſtance are an 
ingredient in the ſternutatory pow. 
der [L. ] and the oil in the cephalic 
balſam and cephalic plaſter [E.] 


LAUREOLLZ folia, baccae; Lau- 
reolae ſemper wirentis flore viridi, qui- 
buſaam laureolaemaris C. B. Spurge- 
laurel; the leaves and berries. 

This is a ſmall ſhrub, growing 
wild in ſome of our woods. The 
leaves, berries, and bark, both of 
the ſtalks and roots, have an ex- 
tremely acrid, hot taſte, which laſt 
for along time, burning and inflam- 
ing the mouth and fauces. Taken 
internally they operate with great 
violence by ſtool, and ſometimes 
by vomit; ſo as ſcarce to be exhi- 
bited with any tolerable degree of 
ſafety, unlefs their virulence be pre- 
viouſly abated by boiling. 


LAURI folia,baccar; Lauri vul- 
garis C. B. The bay tree; its 
leaves and berries [L. Z.] 

"Theſe are generally brought from 
the Streights, though the tree bears 
the colds of our own climate. They 
have a moderately ſtrong aroma- 
tic ſmell, and a warm, bitteriſh, 
pungent taſte: the berries are 
ſtronger in both reſpects than the 
leaves, and afford in diſtillation 2 
larger quantity of aromatic eſſen. 
tial oil ; they yield alſo an al moſt 
inſipid oil to the preſs, In conſe- 
quence of which they prove unctu- 
ous in the mouth. Theſe ſimples 
are warm carminative medicines, 
and ſometimes exhibited in this 1. 
tention againſt flatulent colics; a 


likewiſe in byſterical diſorders. 
ö Their 
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Their principal uſe in the preſent 
practice is in glyſters, and ſome 
external applications. The leaves 
enter our common fomentation ; 
and the berries, the plaſter and ca- 
taplaſm of cummin; they alſo give 


name to an electuary, which is little 


other iſe uſed than in glyſters. 


LAZ ULI /apis ; [E.] a compact 


ponderous foſſil, of an opake blue 


colour, met with in the eaſtern 
countries, and in ſome parts of 
Germany. It is a ſtrong emetic, 
rarely or never uſed in the preſent 


n 


practice. 


LENTIS VULGARIS emen; 
Lentis vulgaris ſemine ſubrufo C. B. 
Lentile ; the ſeed. 

This is a ſtrong, flatulent food, 
very hard of digeſtion : it 1s ne- 
ver, at leaſt with us, uſed for any 
medicinal purpoſe. 


LENTISCUS ; Lenti/cus werus 
ex inſula Chin, cortice et foliis fuſcis 
Commelin. The lentiſc, or maſtich 
tree; the wood [E.] 

This tree or ſhrub is a native of 
the warm climates, but bears the 
common winters of cur own. The 
wood 1s brought to us in thick 
knotty pieces, covered with an aſh 
coloured bark, and white within, of 
a rough, ſomewhat pungent taſte, 
and an agreeable, though faint 
ſmell; the ſmaller tough ſprigs are 
both in taſte and ſmell the ſtrong - 
elt. This wood is accounted a mild 
balſamic reſtringent; a decoction 
of it is in the German ephemerides, 
dignifed with the title of vegeta- 
ble aurum fotavile, and ſtrongly re- 
 £ommended in catarrhs, nauſez, 
and weakneſs of the ſtomach; for 
ſtrengthening the tone of. the viſ- 
dera in general, and promoting the 
urinary jecretion. 

. This is the tree, which in the 
Wand Chzo affords the refin . call- 
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ed maſtich. See the article Mas- 
TICHE. 


LEPIDII alia; Lepidii latiſolii 
C. B. Common broad ditander, 
pepperwort, or poor man's pepper; 
the leaves [E.] | 

This plant is ſometimes found 
wild by the fides of rivers, and in 
other moiſt places. The leaves 
have an aromatic, pungent, biting 
taſte, ſomewhatapproaching to that 
of pepper, but going off ſooner 
than that of moſt other ſubſtances 
of this claſs, They are very rare- 
ly employed in medicine, though 
ſtrongly recommended as antiſcor- 
butics, and for promoting the uri- 
nary and cuticular ſecretions ; vir- 
tues, which they have undoubted- 
ly a good title to. 


LEUCO1UM LUTEUM, vide 


CHEIRI. | 


LEVISTICI, ſeu Liguſtici radix 


ſemen [E.] Angelice montane per- 


ennis, paludapii folio T ourn, Lovage ; 
the root and ſeed [E.] 

This 1s a large umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gardens. 
The root nearly agrees in quality 
with that of angelica: the principal 
difference is, that the lovage rcot 
has a ſtronger ſmell, and a ſome- 
what leſs pungent taſte, accompa- 
nied with a more durable iweet- 
neſs; the ſeeds are rather warmer 
than the root. Theſe ſimples, 
though certainly capable of being 
applied to uſeful purpoſes, are not 
at preſent regarded ; neither of 
them is directed in extemporane- 
ous preſcription, and the root en- 
ters no officinal compoſition 5 the 
ſeeds are an ingredient in the com- 
pound valerian water and troches 


of myrrh of the Edinburgh phar- 


macopœia, in both which they ex- 
cellenily coi. cide with the other 


ingredients, | 
M 3 LICHEN ; 


It has a faint, 
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LICHEN ; Lick 7 Petra. 7s Au- 
ſiculo pilecldn fuſtinente C. B. Li- 
verwart; the herb. | 

"This, gtows wild in moiſt t ſhady 
Places, and by the ſides of rivers. 
not difagr reeable 
mell; and an he rbacedus, „ robgb- 5 


im, ant ſomewhat Liirerich | taſte. 


Great virtues have been atributed 


to this mple in 'obſtruftions of the 


liver, jaundice, &c. which: practi- 


tioners do not now expcct from it. 


LICUEN CINEREUS TER- 


REST RIS; Lichen Forreſtris cine- 


rens Rei. An- coloured ground 


liverwort [EE] 


This conſiſts of pretty thick di- 
gitated leaves, flat above, of a re- 
ticular texture underneath, and faſt- 
ened to the earth by wall fibres; 
the leaves when in perfection are 
of an aſh- colour; by age they be- 
come darker coloured or reddiſh. 
It is met with on commons and open 
heaths, where it quickly ſpreads 
on the ground. Dr. Mead informs 
us, that this plant grows in 5 
countries, and has been brought 
over from America along with the 
Peruvian bark; that it is found at 
all times, but ought to be gather- 
ed from autumn to winter, as be- 
ing then in its freſneſt vigour, 

This ſimple is ſaid to Be a warm 


diuretic; but the taſte diſcovers in 


it little or no warmth. It is chiefly 
celebrated for its virtue in the cure 
'of the diſorders occaſioned by the 
bite of a mad dog. An account 
of the remark «ble effects in theſe 
ſs off a powder com roſed of the 
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had a great experience Ur its good 
elfefts. Some years after, theſime 
gentleman put: IHhed and diſperſed 
a paper containing the method of 
cure, which he had in a great 

number df inſtances conſtantly 
found ſucceſsfvl. In this paper, the 


directions were to the following 


effect: Let the patient be blood. 
ee d nine or ten ounces | and af. 


e terwards take a dram and a half 


* of the powder every morning 
Co failing, for four mornings ſuc. 
* ceflively, in half a pint of come 
« milk warm. After theſe four 
„ doſes are taken, the patient 
** muſt go into the cold batg, or 
aA cold ſpring or river every mon- 
ing falling for a month ; he 
© muſt be dipt. all over, but not 
« ſtay in (with his bead above wa- 
5 1 longer than half a minute, 
se it the water Fo very cold : after 
ce this he-muſ go In three times 2 
c week for a fortnight longer.“ 
In the Fear 1745, the world was 
ceaured with a new edition ef 
the mechanical account of poi- 
ſons, in which we find the 4 
method of cure again recom- 
d as having, in a courſe 
of thirty years . e never 
failed of ſucceſs, where it had been 
followed before the hydrophobia 
begun. It is greatly to be wiſh- 
ed, that tne efficacy of this wedi— 
cine in preventing theſe ter: ible 
diſorders, was 2bfolute! y certain 
and nroved by inconteſtible facts. 
Inflinces have been produced of 
its proving unſaceeſ: ful ; and the 
mMaiy examples of the fatality of 
the difecaſe which continually oc 
co, ſeem arguments either of the 
inc cas y of the medicine, cr à 
t ange 1 in applying i. 
"Wo e thail on! y farther obſerve, that 
2 1erhaave, who is in general ſult- 
cientiy liberal in the commendation 
of remedies, ranks this among 


1 ; hicn 
thoſe inſignificant triffes, whic 
whoever 


* 
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whoever depends upon will find 
himſelf deceived. 


LIGSNUM ALOES, vide A- 


| GALLOCHUM. 


LIGNUM RHODIUM CZ. E.! 

et ASPALATHUS [E.] Roſe- 
wood, a wood or root, brought 
from the Canary iſlands: and aſ- 
palatkus, a ſimple of conſiderable 
eflcem among the ancients, but 
which has not come to the know- 
ledge of latter times. | 

The writers on botany, and the 
materia medica, are much divided 
about the lignum rhodium, not 
only with regard to the plant 
which affords it, but likewiſe in 
their accounts of the drug itſelf, 
and have deſcribed under this 
name, fimples manifeſcly different. 
This confuſion ſeems to have a- 
riſen from an opinion, that the 
rhodium and aſpalathus are the 
ſame; whence different woods 
brought into Europe for the un- 
known aſpalathus were fold again 
by the name of rhodium. 

As tt atpalathus, the ancients 
themicives diſagree; Dioſcorides 
requiring by this appellation the 
wood of a certain ſhrub freed from 
the bark, and Galen the bark of 
a root, At preſent, we have no- 
thing under this name in the ſhops. 
What was heretofore {old among 
us as aſpalathus, were pieces of a 
pale coloured wood brought from 
the Eaſt- Indies, and more com- 
monly called calambac. 

The ligaum rhodium of the 
ſhops is utually in long crooked 
pieces, full of knots, which when 
cut, appear of a yellow colour like 
box, with a reddiſh caſt: the largeſt, 
| ſmootheſt, moſt compact, anddeepeſt 

coloured pieces ſhould be choſen ; 
and the ſmall, thin, or pale ones, 
rejected. The taſte of this wood 
15 lightly bitteriſn, and ſomewhat 
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pungent: its ſmell very fraprant, 
reſembling tnat of roſes: lon 


kept, it ſeems to loſe its ſmell ; 
but on cutting, or rubbing one 


piece againſt another, it ſmells as 
well as at firſt. Diſtilled with wa- 


ter, it yields an odoriferous eſſen- 


tial oil, in very ſmall quantity. 


Rhodium is at preſent in eſteem 


only upon account of its oil, which 
is employed as an high and agree- 
able perfume. in ſcenting poma- 


tums, and the like. But if we may 


reaſon. from analogy, this odorife- 


rous ſimple might be advantage- 


ouſly applied to nobler purpoſes : 
a tincture of it in rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine, which contains in a ſmall 
volume the virtue of a conſider- 


able deal of the wood, bids fair 


to prove a ferviceable cordial, not 


inferior perhaps to any thing of 
this kind, 


LIGNUM TINCTILE CAM- 
PECHENSE [L. E j: Ligaum Pra- 
filio femile, cerulco tingens F. B. 
Campeachy or logwood; a wood 
brought from Campeachy in the 
bay of Honduras. 

This is uſually in large logs, very 
compact and hard, of a red co- 
lour, and an aſtringent ſweet taſte. 
It has been for a long time uſed by 
the dyers; but not till very lately 
as a medicine: a decoction of it, 
and the extract, are in uſe in our 
hoſpitals, and ſaid to have proved 
very ſerviceable in diarrhœas. The 
extract is now received into the 
ſhops. See Part 1:1. chap. vi. 


LILIE ALBI radix, flores e Lilii 
alli frre eres et gulgaris C. B. 
White lily; the roots and flow- 
ers [Z.] 

This is cultivated in gardens, 
more for the beauty of its flowets, 
than medicinal uſe, 


LILII CONVALLIUM ra:x, 
res; Lilii cauvallium albi{[C,B.] 
N 4 Lily 
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Lily of the valley, or May lily; 
the roots and flowers [E.] This 
grows wild in woods and ſhady 
places, flowering in May. 
The flowers of theſe plants are 
ſaid to be cephalic and nervine. 
They have a pleaſant ſweet ſmell, 
which they impart by infuſion 
to expreſſed oils, and give over 
in diſtillation both to water and 
ſpirit; but no eſſential oil has 
been hitherto obtained from them. 
Ettmuller ſays, that the diſtilled 


ſpirit is more fragrant than the 


water. The roots of the garden 


lily abound with a ſoft mucilage, 
and hence they have been uſed 
externally in emollient and ma- 
turating cataplaſms: they are 
an ingredient in the ſuppurating 
cataplaſm of the preſent Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia. Fhoſe of 
the wild lily are very bitter ; 
-dried, they are. ſaid to prove 
a gentle errhine; as alſo are the 
flowers. 


LIMONUM /uccus, cortex; 
Frudtis mali limoniae acidae C. B. 
Lemons ; their juice, yellow rind 
[L. E.] and its eſſential oil, called 
eſſence of lemons [L.] 

The juice of lemons is ſimilar 


in quality to that of oranges, 


from which it differs little other- 


wiſe than in being more acid. 


The yellow peel is an elegant 
aromatic, and 1s frequently em- 
ployed in ſtomachic tinctures and 
infuſions; it is conſiderably leſs 
Hot than orange peel, and yields 
in diſtillation with water a leſs 
quantity of eſſential oil; its flavour 
is nevertheleſs more periſhable, 
yet does not ariſe ſo readily with 
ſpirit of wine; for a ſpirituous 
extract made from lemon peel 
poſſeſſes the aromatic taſte and 
ſmell of the ſubject in much 
greater perfection than an extract 
prepared in the ſame manner from 


* 
, . 
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the peels of oranges. In the 


ſhops, a ſyrup is prepared from 
the juice, and the peel is candied ; 


the peel is an ingredient in the 


bitter infuſions, bitter wine, and 
both the peel and juice in one of 
the infuſions of ſena; the eſſential 
oil in the volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
ſaponaceous pills, and ointment 


of ſulphur [L.] 


LINARLZE folia ; Linariae dul. 
garis luteae flore majore C. B. Toad- 
flax; the leaves [E.] 

This grows wild upon banks 


and about the ſides of fields. It 


is ſaid by ſome to be a powerful 
diuretic; whence it 15 named by 
Tragus Herba urinalis ; by others, 
to be a ſtrong cathartic, inſomuch 
that Brunfelfius has called it by 
a German name, expreſſing this 
quality, /ch:i/skraut. Experience 
ſcarcely warrants either of theſe 
appellations; nor does common 
practice take any notice of the 
plant. 


LINGUA CERVINE, / 
Scolopendri folia; Linguae cervirae 
Hicinarum C. B. FHarts- tongue; 
the leaves [E.] 

This plant conſiſts of a number 
of long narrow leaves, without 
any ſtalk; it grows upon rocks 


and old walls, and remains green 


all the year. The leaves have a 
roughiſh, ſomewhat mucilaginous 
taſte, like that of the maiden- 


hairs, but more diſagreeable. They | 


are recommended in obſtructions 


of the viſcera, and for ſtrength- 


ening their tone; and have 
ſometimes been made uſe of for 
theſe intentions, either alone, or 
in conjunction with maidenhair, 
or the other plants called capil- 
lary. „ | 


LINI CATHARTICI folia; 
Liri 3 . a" ws « 
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purging flax, or mill- mountain; 


the leaves [E.] „ 
This is a very ſmall plant, not 
above four or five inches high, 
found wild upon chalky hills, and 
in dry paſture grounds. Its virtue 
is expreſſed in its title; an infu- 
fon in water or whey of a hand- 
ful of the freſh leaves, or a dram 
of them in ſubſtance when dried, 
are ſaid to purge without incon- 
venience. HE 


LINI VULGARIS /emen ; Lini 
ativi C. B. Common flax; the 
ſeed, called linſeed [L. E.] 

Linſeed yields to the preſs a 
conſiderable quantity of oil; and 
boiled in water, a ſtrong mucilage; 
theſe are occaſionally made uſe of 
for the ſame purpoſes as other ſub- 
ſtances of that claſs; and ſome- 
times the ſeeds themſelves in emol- 
lient and maturating cataplaſms. 
They have alſo been employed in 
Aſia, and, in times of ſcarcity, in 
Europe, as food ; but are not a- 
greeable, or in general wholeſome. 
Tragus relates, that thoſe who fed 
on theſe ſeeds, in Zealand, had the 
hypochondres much diſtended, and 
the face and other parts ſwelled, 
in a very ſhort time; and that not 
a few died of theſe complaints, 
The expreſſed oil is an officinal 


preparation [ L. E.]; the cake, re- 
maining after the expreſſion of the 


oil, is an ingredient in the ſuppu- 


rating cataplaſm, and the ſeeds 


themſelves in the nephritic decoc- 
tlon (Z.] | | 


LIQUIDAMBRA [Z.] Liqui- 

ambar ; a reſinous juice which 
Hows from a large tree growing in 
New Spain, Virginia, and other 
Provinces of South America. This 
Juice is at firſt about the conſiſtence 
of turpentine, but by long keep- 
iag hardens into a reſin; it is of 


a warm taſte, and a fragrant ſmell 
not unlike that of ſtorax height- 


ened with a little ambergis. It 


was formerly of great uſe as a per- 
fume, but is at preſent a ſtranger 
to the ſhops. 


LITHARGYRUS [I. E.] 
Litharge; a preparation of lead 
uſually in form of ſoft flakes, of a 
yellowiſh reddiſh colour. If cal- 
cined lead be urged with a haſty 
fire, it melts into the appearance 


of oil, and on cooling concretes 


into litharge. Greateſt part of the 
litharge met with in the ſhops, is 
produced in the purification of 
ſilver from lead, and the refining 
of gold and ſilver by means of this 
metal ; according to the degree of 
fire and other circumſtances, it 
proves of a pale or deep colour ; 
the firſt has been commonly called 


litharge of ſilver, the other li- 


tharge of gold. See the article 
PLUMBUM. 


LITHOSPERMI, ſeu Mili; folis, 


emen; Lithoſpermi majoris ered 


C. B. Gromwell; the ſeed [E.] 

This 1s found wild tn dry fields 
and hedges. Its ſeeds are round- 
iſn, hard, of a whitiſh colour, 


like little pearls; and from theſe 


circumſtances have been ſuppoſed 
peculiarly ſerviceable in calculous 
diſorders. Their taſte is merely 
farinaceous. | 


LOTI URBANZ folia, emer ; 
Loti horten/is odorae C. B. Sweet 
trefoil ; the leaves and ſeeds. 

The flowers of this plant are 
ſtronger in ſmell than the other 
parts; theſe have been recommend. 
ed for diaphoretic, alexipharmac, 
anodyne, and other virtues z but 
their effects have not been found 
conſiderable enough to continue 
them in practice. 
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EUIULX fia Oxyos aite 
Gerard. Wood ſorrel; che leaves 
E. E:] 

This is a ſmall plant, growing 
wild in woods. In taſte and. me- 
dical qualities, it is ſimilar to the 
common ſorrel (ſee the article Ace- 
gala) but conſiderably more grate- 
ful, and hence is preferred by 
the London college. Boiled with 
milk, it forms an agreeable whey ; 
and beaten with ſugar, a very ele- 
gant conſerve, which has been for 
Jome time kept in the ſhops, and 
is now received in the diſpen- 
Aatory. : 


LUMBRICI et LIMACES 
TERRESTRES. Earth-worms 
and ſnails [E.] 

Both theſe are ſuppoſed to cool 
and cleanſe the viſcera. The lat- 
ter, from their abounding with a 
viſcid glutinous juice, are recom- 
mended as a reſtorative: in con- 
ſumptions: for this purpoſe, they 
are directed to be boiled in milk: 
and thus managed, they may poſ- 
:fibly be of ſome ſervice. They 
give. over nothing in diflillation 
either with water or ſpirit; and 


hence the diſtilled waters of them, 
though formerly in great eſteem, 


are not found to have any of the 
v:rtues wiiich: the animals them- 


- elves are ſuppoſed to poſleſs. 


LUPINI eien; Lupini wn'sa- 
is, ſenzne ei flore allo, fativi J. B. 


White lupines; the ſeeds. 


Theſe have a leguminous taſte, 
accompanied with a diſagrecable 


bitter one. They are ſaid to be an- 


thelmintic, both internally taken, 
and applied externally. Caſpar 
Hoffman cautions againſt their in- 


ternal uſc, and tells us (from one 


of the Arabian writers) that they 
have ſometimes occaſioned death. 
Simon Paulli alſo ſays, that he 
ſaw a boy of eight or ten years of 


age, after taking,a dram of theſe 
ſeeds in powder, ſeized with ex- 
quiſite pains of the, abdomen, a 
difnculty of reſpiration, and al. 
moſt total Joſs of voice; and that 
he was relieved from theſe, com. 
Plaints by a glyſter of milk ang 
lugar, which brought away avaſt 
quantity of worms. But Mr, 
Geeffory obſerves, very juſtly, that 
either theſe ſymptoms were owin 
to the worms, and not to the me. 
dicine; or that theſe ſeeds, if they 
have any noxious quality, Joſe it, 


wich their bitterneſs, in boiling; 


ſince they were commonly uſed 
among the Greeks as food, and 
recommended by Galen as very 


-wholeiome. 


LUPU LUS: Con 
pereunis, heteroclitus, fori bus hir- 
,beciis, capſulis foliaceis firobili in- 
far Meri. Hops; the locieleaty 
heads which grow on the tops of 
the ſtalks. 

Theſe are one of the moſt agree- 
able of the ſtrong bitters, though 
rarely employed for any medicinal 
purpoſes. Their principal con- 
jumption is in malt liquors, which 


they render leſs glutinous, and 
diſpoſe to paſs off more freely by 


urine. 


% 


EYCOPERDON: Fungus ro 
Aus orbicularis C. B. Puff. ball, or 
duſty muſhroom [Z.] 

This fungus is found in ory 
paſture grounds. It ſeems to be 
nearly of the ſame quality with 
the agaric of the oak (ſee p. 70.) 


and has, like it, been employ* 


for reftraining external hzmor 
rhages and other fluxions. Ile 
fine duſt, with which it par 
filled by age, has been applie 


alio in the ſame intentions. 


MACIS IZ. E.] Mace; of f 
the ccverings of the nutmeg . 
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the article Nu Maſehata.) This 
ſpice, conſidered as the ſubject 
both of medicine and of phar- 
macy, agrees nearly with:the nut- 
meg. Tber principal difference is, 
that wace is fſomewrhat leſs aſtrin- 
gent, yields to the preſs a more 
nnd Ofl, and in diftillation a 
more volatile one: what is called 
in the ſhops expreſſed oil of 
mace, is prepared not from this 
ſpice, but from tlie nutmeg. Mace 
is an ingredient in the officinal 
ſteel wine [L.] and aqua mira- 
bilis [E.]: and the expreſſed oil 
in che ſtomachic and cephalic plaſ- 
„„ 


Mats TR ANT IA, vide In- 


'PERATORIA., 


MATCRANZ fola; Ma ora- 
na” Maris C. B. Sweet majo- 
tam; the leaves [L. E.] 
Marjorem is raifed annually in 
our gardens for culinary, as well 
as medicinal uſes; the ſeeds are 
commonly procured from the ſouth- 
ern parts of France, where the 
plant grows wild. It is a mode- 
rately warm aromatic, yielding 
its virtues both to aqueous and 
ſpirituous liquors by infuſion, and 
to water in diſtillation. It is 
principally celebrated in diſorders 
of the head and nerves, and in the 
humoural aſthmas and catarrhs of 
old people. An effential oil of 
the herb is kept in the ſhops. 
The powder of the leaves proves 
an agreeable errhine, and en- 


ters the om̃cinal ſternutatory pow- 
er. 


MALABATHRUM felium ; 


Folium cinam ni ue canellae Mala- 


dricae et Fay CB 
leaf [Z.] 7 anenſis C. B. Indian 


This leaf is of a green colour, 


fim texture, very ſmooth on one 


ide, leſs fo on the other, on 


which run three remarkable ribs 


through its whole length. Leme- 


ry and Pomet affirm, that theſe 
leaves have no perceptible ſmell 


or taſte; Herman and others, 
that they have a very great ſhate 


of both: thoſe met with in our 
ops have little or no ſmell till 
they are well rubbed, when they 


emit an agreeable ſpicy,. odour : 
on chewing, they are found ex- 


tremely mucilaginous. This drug 
is of no farther uſe in medicine, 


than as an ingredient in the mi- 
thridate and theriaca; and is, 
when in in its greateſt perfection, 
much inferior to the mace, which 


our college direct as a ſuccedane- 


um to it. 


MALVE folia, flores; Malvae 
fylwveſ7 175 Folio Anuato C. B. Mal- 


low; the leaves and flowers 


LL. E. 

Theſe have a ſomewhat mucila- 
ginous ſweetiſn taſte. The leaves 
are ranked the firſt of the four 
emollient herbs: they were for- 


merly of ſome eſteem, in food, 


for looſening the belly; at preſent, 
decoctions of them are ſometimes 
employed in dyſenteries, heat and 
ſharpneſs of urine, and in general 
for obtunding acrimonious hu- 
mours: their principal uſe is in 
emollient glyſters, cataplaſms, and 
fomentations. The leaves enter 
the officinal decoction for glyſters, 
and a conſerve is prepared from 
the flowers [L.] 


MALA: Frufus mali ſativae 
Naii. Apples [E.] 

All the ſorts of apples have the 
common quality of cooling and 
abating thirſt: the more acid 
kinds looſen the belly; the auſtere 
have rather a contrary effect. 


MALA SYIVESTRIA: 
Fructus ali Hylveſtris acido fructu 
2 gurn. 
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titious manna, which is white and 


Tourn, Crab apples, or wildings 
I 

Theſe are ſo acid as not to be 
catable: their juice, called ver- 
juice, has ſometimes ſupplied the 
place of vinegar, and has been 
made an ingredient in cooling and 
reſtringent gargariſms. At pre- 
ſent they are ſcarce ever employed 
for any medicinal uſe. 


MANDRAGOREZ folia: Man- 
dragere fructu rotundo C. B. Man- 
e the leaves. 

The qualities of this plant are 
very doubtful: it has a ſtrong 
diſagreeable ſmell reſembling that 


of the narcotic herbs, to which 


claſs it is uſually referred. It 
has rarely been any otherwiſe 
made uſe of in medicine than 
as an ingredient in one of the 
old officinal unguents. Both that 
compoſition and the plant itſelf 


are now rejected from our phar- 
macopeelas. 


MANNA [I. E.]; the juice 
ef certain trees of the aſh kind 
(growing in Italy and Sicily) 
either naturally concreted on the 
plants, or exſiccated and purified 
by art. There are ſeveral ſorts 
of manna in the ſhops. The 
larger pieces, called flake manna, 
are uſually preferred; though 
the ſmaller grains are equally 
as good, provided they are white, 
or of a pale yellow colour, very 
light, of a ſweet not unpleaſant 
taſte, and free from any viſible 
impurities. Some people injudi- 
ciouſly prefer the fat honey-lik 
manna to the foregoing : this has 
either been expoſed to a moiſt 
air, or damaged by ſea or other 
water. This kind of manna is 
ſaid to be ſometimes counter- 


feited by a compoſition of ſacar 


and honey; mixed with a little 
ſcammony: there is alſo a fac- 


Part II. 


dry, ſaid to be compoſed of ſu- 
gar, manna, and ſome purgative 
ingredient, boiled to a proper 
conſiſtence; this may be diſtin. 


guiſhed by its weight, ſolidity, 


untranſparent whiteneſs, and by 
its taſte, which is different from 
that of manna. 

Manna is a mild, agreeable 


laxative, and may be given with 


ſafety to children and pregnant 
women ; nevertheleſs, in ſome 
particular conſtitutions, it acts 
very unkindly, producing flatu- 


lencies and diſtenſion of the viſ. 


cera; theſe inconveniencies may 
be prevented by the addition of 
any grateful warm aromatic, 
Manna operates ſo weakly as not 
to produce the full effect of a ca- 
thartic, unleſs taken in large doſes, 
and hence it is rarely given in 
this intention by itſelf, It may 
be commodiouſly diſſolved in the 
purging mineral waters, or joined 
to the cathartic ſalts, ſena, rhu- 
barb, or the like. Geoffroy re- 
commends acuating it with a few 
grains of emetic tartar ; the mix- 
ture is to be divided into ſeveral 
doſes, each containing one gram 
of the emetic tartar ; by this ma- 


nagement, he ſays, bilious ſerum 


will be plentifully evacuated, with- 
out any nauſea, gripes, or other in- 
convenience, It is remarkable, 
that the efficacy of this drug 15 
greatly promoted, (if the account 
of Valliſnieri is to be relied on) by 
a ſubſtance which is itſelf very 
flow of operation, caſia. (See the 
article Casia,) Manna is an in- 
oredient in the electuary of caſi 

L. E.] and gives name to an i. 


ficinal Iohgch [E.] 
MARGARITA IL. E.] Pearls 


ſmall concretions, of a tranſparen” 
whiteneſs, found on tne 1n119e un 
the ſhell of the concha margariogerss 
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or mother-of-pearl fiſh, as alſo of 
certain oyſters, muſſels, and other 
hell fiſhes, The pearls moſt e- 
ſteemed are brought from the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, and diſtinguithed 
by the names of oriental and occt- 


dental: the oriental, which are va- 


lued moſt, have a more ſhining 
Glver hue than the occicental ; 
theſe laſt are ſomewhat milky :- a 
ſort inferior to both theſe is ſome- 
times met with in our own ſeas, 
particularly on the coaſts of Scot- 


land. The coarſe, rough pearls, 


and the very ſmall ones which are 
unfit for other uſes, are thoſe ge- 


nerally employed in medicine. 


They have been greatly celebrated 
as cordial, alexipharmac, and com- 
forting the nerves : but the only 
virtue that can be reaſonably ex- 
pected from them is, that of abſorb- 
ing aſcidities in the prime viz, in 
which intention they enter three of 
the officinal powders. Their com- 
parative ſtrength, with regard to 
the other abſorbents, may be ſeen 


among the tables at the beginning 


of this work: ſee p. 63. 


MARRUBII lia; Marrubii al- 
bi; wulgaris C. B. White hore- 
hound; the leaves [L. E.] 

| Theſe have a very ſtrong, not 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a roughiſfi 
very bitter taſte. Beſides the virtues 
which they poſſeſs in common with 
other ſtrong bitters, they are ſup- 
poſed to be peculiarly ſerviceable 


in humoural aſthmas and coughs, 
the yellow jaundice proceeding 


from a viſcidity of the bile, and 


other chronical diſorders. They are 
doubtleſs an uſeful aperient and de- 
obſtruent, promote the fluid ſecre- 
nons in general, and liberally taken, 
looſen the belly. They are an in- 
gredient only in the theriaca IL. 


MARI SYRIACI folia; Mari 


cor F. B. Chamearyos maritimae 


: "m0 
incanae fruteſcentis folits lanceolatis 
Tourn. Syrian herb maſtich; the 
leaves [L. E.] 

This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
growing ſ{pontancquſily in Syria, 
Candy, and other warm climates, 
and cultivated with us in gardens. 
The leaves have an aromatic bit- 
teriſh taſte; and, when rubbed be- 
twixt the fingers, a quick pungent 
ſmell, which ſoon affects the head, 
and occaſions ſneezing: diſtilled 
with water, they yield a very acrid, 
penetrating eſſential oil, reſembling 
one obtained by the ſame means 
from ſcurvygraſs. Theſe qualities 
ſuffciently point out the uſes to 
which this plant might be applied; 
at preſent, it is little otherwiſe em- 
ployed than in cephalic ſnuffs. Ic 
is an ingredient in the pulvis 


frernuatorius of the London phar- 


macopaeia. 


MARI VULGARIS Via; Samp- 


fuci five mari moſtichen redolentis 


C. B. Thymbrae Hiſpanicae majo- 
ranae folio Tourr, Herb maſtich; 
the leaves [L, E.] 

This pungent aromatic plant 
alſo is become almoſt a ſtranger to 
practice. = 


MASTICEE CZ. E.] Maſtich ; 
a reſin exuding from the lentiſc 
tree (fee Lenti/cus) and brought 


irom Chio, in ſmall, yellowiſh, 


tranſparent grains or tears, of an 
agreeable ſmell, eſpecially when 
heated or ſet on fire. This reſin 1s 


recommended in old coughs, dy- 


ſenteries, hæmoptoes, weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, and in general in all 
debilities and laxity of the fibres. 
Geoffroy directs an aqueous de- 
coction of it to be uſed for thefe 
purpoſes: but water extracts little 
or nothing from this refin ; recti- 
fied ſpirit almoſt entirely diſſolves 
it: the ſolution tades very warm 
and pungent. 
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MATRICARIZ folia flores ; 
Matricariae vulgaris ſeu jativae 
C. B. Common wild featherfew or 
feyerfew ; the leaves [L. E.] and 
flowers [E.] 

This plant is a celebrated anti- 
hyſteric. Simon Paulli relates, that 
he has experienced moſt happy ef- 
fects from it in obſtructions of the 
uterine evacuations; I have often 
ſeen, ſays he, from the uſe of a de- 
coction of matricaria and chamo- 
mile flowers with a little mugwort, 
hyſteric complaints inſtantly re- 
lieved, the diſcharge ſucceed plen- 
tifully, and the patient, from a le- 


thargic ſtate, return as it were into 


life again. Matricaria is likewiſe 
recommended in ſundry other diſ- 
orders, as a warm ſtimulating bit- 
ter : all that bitters and carmina- 
tives can do, ſays Geoffroy, may 
be expected from this. It is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of ſome uſe 
in theſe caſes, though not perhaps 
equal to chamomile flowers alone, 
with which the matricaria agrees 
in ſenſible qualities, except in be- 
ing weaker. 


MECHOAC ANNE radiæ [ E.]; 
the root of an American convolvu- 
lus, brought chiefly from Mechoa- 
can, a province of Mexico, in thin 
ſlices like jalap, but larger, and of 
a whitiſh colour, It was firſt intro- 
duced among us (about the year 
1524) as a purgative univerſally 
ſafe, and capable of evacuating all 
morbific humours from the moſt 
remote parts of the body. Soon as 
Jalap became known, Mechoacan 
gradually loſt its reputation, which 
it has never fince been able to re- 
trieve. It is nevertheleſs by ſome 
fill deemed an uſeful cathartic : 
it has very little ſmell or taſte, and 
is not apt to ofend the flomach ; 


its operation is flow, but efeQual 


and ſafe. Geoffroy arms, that 
there is ſcarce any purgative ac- 
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companied with fewer inconveni. 
encies. It ſeems to differ from ja. 


lap only in being weaker; the 


reſins obtained from both have 
nearly the ſame qualities, but jalap 
yields five or ſix times as much as 
Mechoacan ; hence it is found ne. 
ceſſary to exhibit the latter in fix 
times the doſe of the former, to 
produce the ſame effects. 


MEL IL. E.] Honey, — Honey is 


a vegetable juice, obtained from 


the honeycomb, either by ſepa. 
rating the combs, and laying them 
flat upon a ſieve, through which 
the honey ſpontaneouſſy percolates; 
or by including the comb in canvas 
bags, and forcing the honey out 
by a preſs: the firſt ſort is the 
pureſt ; the latter is found to con- 
tain a good deal of the matter of 
which the comb 1s formed, and 
ſundry other 1mpurities : there 1s 
another ſort ſtill inferior to the two 
foregoing, obtained by heating the 
combs before they are put into the 
preſs. 'The beſt ſort is thick, of a 
whitiſh colour, an agreeable ſmell, 
and a very pleaſant taſte : both the 
colour and flavour differ according 
to the plants which the bees col- 
lect it from: that of Narbonne in 
France, where roſemary abound, 
is ſaid to have a very manifeſt fla- 
vour of that plant, and to be imit- 
able by adding to other honey an 
infuſion of roſemary flowers. 116- 
ney, conſidered as a medicine, 1s 2 
very uſeful detergent and ape 
ent, powerfully diſſolving viſcid 
juices, and promoting the expecio. 
ration of tough phlegm : in ſome 
particular conſtitutions it has an 
convenience of griping or proving 
purgative; this is ſaid to be in 
ſome meaſure prevented, by Pre- 
viouſly boiling the honey. 


MELAMPODIUM, vide Hr 
LEBORUS NIGER. | ULI. 


Part II. 


MELILO'TI foha, flires : Trifo- 
i oderati ſeu meliloti vulgaris N. 


Melilot; the leaves and flowers [E.] 


This grows wild in hedges and 
among corn; and has likewiſe, for 
medicinal uſes, been cultivated in 
gardens. The green herb has no 
remarkable imel]; when dry, a 
pretty ſtrong one: the taſte is 
roughiſh, bitter, and if long chew- 
ed, nauſeous. A decoction of this 
herb has been recommended in in- 
fammations of the abdomen; and 


a decoction of the flowers in the 


fuor albus. But modern practice 
rarely employs it any otherwiſe 
than in emollient and carminative 
olyſters, and in fomentations, ca- 
taplaſms, and the like; and in 
theſe not often. It formerly gave 
name to one of the officinal plaſters, 
which received from the melilot a 
green colour, but no particular 
virtue. 


MELISS E Vlia: Meliſæ hore 
zenſts C. B. Balm; the leaves L. E.] 
This plant, when in perfection, 
has a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of 
the lemon kind; and a weak rough- 
ich aromatic taſte. The young 
ſhoots have the ſtrongeſt flavour: 
the flowers, the herb itſelf when 
old, or produced in very moiſt rich 
ſolls, or rainy ſeaſons, are much 
weaker both in ſmell and taſte. 
balm is appropriated, by the wr1- 
ters On the materia medica, to the 
head, ſtomach, and uterus; and in 
all diſorders of theſe parts is ſup- 
poled to do extraordinary ſervice. 
do high an opinion have ſome of 
the chemiſts entertained of balm, 
that they have expected to find in 
ita medicine which thould prolon 
life beyond the uſual period. The 
preſent practice however holds it in 
no great eſteem, and ranks it 


where it certainly deſerves to be) 
amon 
diſtillation it yields an elegant ei- 
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g the weaker corroborants: in 


2 
ſential oil, but in exceeding ſmall 
quantity; the remaining decoction 


taſtes roughiſi. Strong infuſions 


of the herb, dfank as tea, and con- 
tinued for ſome time, have done 
ſervice in a weak lax ſtate of the” 
viſcera: theſe liquors, lightly a- 
cidulated with the juice of lemons, 
turn of a fine reddiſh colour, and 
prove an uſeful, and to many a very 
grateful drink, in dry parching 
tevers. A ſimple water of the 
plant is directed in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia as an officinal. 


MELONUM emen. Melons ; 
the ſeeds. Theſe ſtand among the 
four greater cold ſeeds. 'They-have 
been ſometimes uſed, with the 
others of that claſs, as cooling and 
emollient; but are at preſent little 
taken notice of. 


MENTHA CATARITA, vide 


NEPETA. | 


MENTHE VULGARIS fla; 
Menthae anguſtifoliae ſpicatæe C. . 
Garden or ſpearmint; the leaves 
[Z. E.] 

The leaves of mint have a warm, 
roughiſh, ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte ; 
and a ſtrong, not unpleaſant, aro- 
matic ſmeli, Their virtues are 
thoſe of a warm ſtomachic and car- 
minative: in loſs of appetite, nau- 
ſez, continual reachings to vomit, 
and (as Boerhaave expreſſes it) al- 
mot paralytic weakneftes of the 
ſtomach, there are few ſimples per- 
haps of equal efficacy. In cholicky 
pains, the gripes to which children 
are ſubject, lienteries, and other 
kinds of immoderate fluxegg chi 
plant frequently does good ſéꝰ ee. 
It likewiſe proves beneficial in fun- 
dry hyfteric caſes, and affords an 
uſeful cordial in languors and other 
weakneſſes conſequent upon deli- 
very. The bet preparations for 
theſe purpoſes are, a ſtrong infu- 

non 
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fion made from the dry leaves in 
water (which is much ſuperior to 
one from the green herb) or rather 
a tincture or extract prepared with 
rectiſied ſpirit. Theſe poſſeſs the 
whole virtues of the mint: the eſ- 
ſential oil and diſtilled water con- 
tain only the aromatic part; the 


expreſſed juice only the aſtringency 


and bitteriſnneſs, together with the 
mucilaginous ſubſtance common to 
all vegetables. The eſſential oil, 
a ſimple and ſpirituous water, and 
a conſerve, are kept in the ſhops : 
the Edinburgh college directs an 
infuſion of the leaves in the di- 
ſtilled water. This herb is an in- 
gredient alſo in the three alixeterial 
waters; and its eſſential oil in the 
ſtomach plaſter [L.] and ſtomachic 
pills [Z.] 


MENTAS TRI yolia; Mentaſtri 
fpicati felio longiore candicante J. B. 
Horſe mint; the leaves. This 
and ſeveral other forts of mint are 
found wild in mort meadows, 
marſhes, and on the brinks of ri- 
vers. They are much leſs agree- 
able in ſmell than ſpearmint, and 
have more of a hot unpleaſant bit- 
terneſs. 


MENT HE PIPERITIDIS o- 
lia; Menet hae ſpicis brewioribus et 
habitioribas, folits menthae fuſcae, 
Japore ferviao piperis Raii Sy- 
xop/. Peppermint; the leaves 
IL. E.] 

This ſpecies has been lately in- 
troduced into practice, and re- 
ceived. for the firſt time in our 
preſent pharmacopœia: very few 
of the botanical or medical writers 
make mention of it: it grows wild 
in ſome parts of England, in 
moiſt watery places, but is much 
leſs common than the other ſorts. 
The leaves have a more penetrat- 


ent, glowing taſte like pepper, 
ſinking as it were into the tongue. 
The principal uſe of this herb is 
in flatulent cholics, languors and 
other like diſorders: it ſeems to ac 
as ſoon as taken, and extend its 
effects through the whole ſyſtem, 
inſtantly communicating a glow. 
ing warmth, Water extracts the 
whole of the pungency of this 
herb by infuſion, and elevates it 
in diſtillation, Its officinal prepa- 
rations are an eſſential oil, and a 
ſimple and ſpirituous water [I.] 
The Edinburgh college employ it 
alſo in the agua mirabilis and elixir 
of vitriol, 


MERCURIALIS aris et e- 


minae folia; Mercurialis teſticulatae 


ive maris, et ſpicatae five faminae 


Dioſcorides et Plinii C. B. Male 
and Female French mercury; the 
leaves [E. | 

Theſe ſtand among the five e- 
mollient herbs; and in this in- 
tention are ſometimes made uſe of 
in glyſters. A ſyrup made from 
the leaves, given in the doſe of 
two ounces, is ſaid to prove a mild 
and uſeful laxative. 

T here 1s another ſort of mercuri- 
alis growing in woods and hedges, 
which though recommended by 
ſome botanic writers, as having 
the ſame virtues with the fore- 
going, and as more palatable, has 
been lately found poſſeſſed of nox- 


30us qualities. (See Raii Synopſ. 


edit. 3. page 138. Phil. 7 ran. 
abr. Lowwtho: p, ii. 640.) This may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the fore- 
going, by its being a perennial 
plant, larger, having its leaves 
rough, and the ſtalk not at all 
branched. The officinal fort 15 
named by Linnzus mercurialis caule 
brachiato, fuliis glabris ; the poiſon- 
ous mcrculialis caule Ampliciſſimo, 


ing ſmell than any of the other #o/7is /cabris ; it is commonly called 


mints, and a much warmer, pung- 


dogs mercury. 
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MERC URIUS, vide AROEN- 


TUM vivuu. 

MESPILA ; Fructus meſpili vul- 
garis J. B. The medlar tree; its 
fruit. 

Medlars are ſcarce ever made uſe 
of for any medicinal purpoſes. 
They have a very auſtere aſtringent 
taſte, inſomuch as not to be eat- 


able until mellowed by keeping. 


MEI ATHAMANTICI radix; 
Mei foliis anethi C. B. Spignel; 
the root L. E. I 
Spignel is an umbelliferous plant, 
found wild in Italy, and the warmer 
parts of Europe, and ſometimes alſo 
in England. The roots have a plea- 
ſant aromatic ſmell, and a warm, 
pungent, bitteriſh taſte; in virtue, 
they are ſimilar to the leviſticum, 
from which this root ſeems to dif- 
fer only in being weaker, and ſome- 
what more agreeable. It is an 
uſeful aromatic and carminative 
though at preſent little regarded. 


 MEZEREI radix, cortex, Baccæ; 
Laureolæ folio deciduo, flore purpureo, 
Heinis laurcolæ farming C. B. Me- 
zereon, or ſpurge- olive; the root, 
bark, and berries. 
The bark and berries are ſtron 
purgatives, ſimilar to the /aurec/a, 
or ſpurge-laurel. The root is ſome- 
umes uſed in diet-drinks. 


MILII /emen ; Milii ſemine Iuteo 
. Millet; the ſeed. 

Theſe ſeeds are frequently em- 
ployed in food, but hardly ever as 
medicine: they are ſufficiently 


nutritious, and not difficult of di- 
geſtion. 


MILIUM SOLIS, vide Li- 


THOSPERMUM, 
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MILLEFOLII folia ; Millefolii 
vulgaris albi, et Millefolii purpurti 
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C. B. Milfoil, or yarrow; the 


leaves [Z. 


This grows plentifully about the . 
ſides of ſields, and on dry com- 


mons, fiowering greateſt part of 


the ſummer. The leaves have a 
rough bitteriſh taſte, and a faint 
aromatic ſmell. Their virtues are 
thoſe of a very mild aftringent, 
and as ſuch they ſtand recommend- 
ed in hemorrhages both internal 
and external, diarrhœas, debility 
and laxity of the fhbres; and like- 
wiſe in ſpaſmodic hyſterical affec- 
tions. In theſe caſes, ſome of the 
Germans have a very high opt- 
nion of this herb, particularly Stahl, 
who eſteemed it a very effectual 
aſtringent, and in his language, 
one of the molt certain tonics and 
ſedatives. Its virtues are extract- 
ed in great perfection by proof 
ſpirit ; water takes up its aſtrin— 
gency and bitterneſs, but little of 
its aromatic flavour; tinctures 
made in reQifed ſpirit contain 
both, though rather weaker than 
thoſe in proof ſpirit. 

The flowers of milfoil are confi- . 
derably ſtronger in aromatic fla- 
vour than the leaves; in diſtilla- 
tion, they yield a ſmall quantity 
of eſſential oil, of an elegant blue 
colour. 

The roots, taken up in the 
ſpring, have an agreeable, warm, 
pungent taſte, Dr. Grew reſem- 
bles them to contrayerva, and ima- 
gines they might in ſome meaſure 
ſupply its place; this, however, 
3s greatly to be doubted, ſince 
there is ſuch a remarkable dif- 
ference betwixt the two, that 
whilſt one retains ts taſte for a 
length of time after it has been 
brought to us from America, the 
taſte of the other is in great mea- 
ſure loſt by drying. 


MILLEPEDÆE [L. E.] Wood- 
lice, hoglice, ſlaters. 
N 
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Theſe inſects are found in cel- 


lars, under ſtones, and in cold moiſt 


places; in the warmer countries 
they are rarely met with. Mille- 
pedes have a faint diſagreeable 
ſmell, and a ſomewhat pungent, 
ſweetiſh, nauſeous taſte. They 
have been highly celebrated in 
ſuppreſſions of urine, in all kinds 
of obſtructions of the bowels, in 
the jaundice, weakneſs of fight, 
2nd a variety of other diſorders. 
Whether they have any juſt title 
to theſe virtues, is greatly to be 
doubred ; thus much is certain, 
that their real effects come far 
ſhort of the character uſually given 
of them. Their officinal prepara- 
tions are, the millepedes dried 
and powdered [L. E.] and an in- 
fuſion of the live inſect in wine [E.]; 
they are an ingredient alſo in the 
icteric decoction of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. 


MINIUM [I. E.] Red lead; 
lead calcined to redneſs. See the 
article PLUMBUM. 


MORSUS DIABOLI, eu Suc- 
ciſæ radix, felia ; Scabioſæ pratenſis 
noſtratis præmorſa radice Moriſon. 
Devils bit; the leaves and roots. 
Theſe ſtand recommended as alexi- 
but they have long 
given place to medicines of greater 
efficacy. 


MORI frukus, et cortex radicis; 
Mori fructu nigro C. B. The mul- 
berry tree; its fruit [L. E.] and 
the bark of the roots [Z.] 

This tree is commonly cultivat- 
ed on account of its fruit, Which 
is rather eaten for pleaſure than 
uſed as a medicine; it has the 
com mon qualities of the other ſweet 
fruits, abating heat, quenching 
thirſt, and promoting the groſſer 

ſecretions; an agreeable iyrup 
made from the juice, is kept in the 
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ſhops, The bark of the roots has 


been in confiderable eſteem as 2 


vermifuge; its taſte is bitter, and 


ſomewhat aſtringent. 


MOSCHUS [L. E.] Muſk, 
Muſk is a grumous ſubſtancelike 
clotted blood, found in a little has 
ſituated near the umbilical region 
of a particular kind of animal met 
with in China, Tartary, and the 
Eaſt-Indies; the beſt muſk is 
brought from Tonquin, an inferior 
ſort from Agria and Bengal, and a 
ſtill worſe from Ruſſia,  * 
Fine muſk comes to us in round, 
thin bladders ; which are general- 
ly about the ſize of a pigeon's egg, 
covered with ſhort brown hairs, 
well filled, and without any appear- 
ance of having been opened. The 
muſk itſelf is dry, with a kind of 
unctuoſity, of a dark reddiſh 
brown, or ruſty blackiſh colour, 
in ſmall round grains, with very 
few hard black clots, and perfect- 
ly free from any ſandy or other 
viſible foreign matter. If chewed, 
and rubbed with a knife on paper, 
it looks ſmooth, bright, yellowiſh, 
and free from grittineſs. Laid on 
a red hot iron, it catches flame, 
and burns almoſt entirely away, 
leaving only an exceeding ſmall 
quantity of light greyiſh aſhes ; 
if any earthy ſubſtances have been 
mixed with the muſk, the quanti- 
ty of the reſiduum will readily diſ- 
cover them, 5 
Muſk has a bitteriſh ſubacrid 
taſte; a ſragrant ſmell, agreeable 
at a diſtance, but when {melt near 
to, ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable, 
unleſs weakened by the admixture 
of other ſubſtances, If a ſmall 
quantity be infuſed in ſpirit of 
wine in the cold for a few days, It 
imparts a deep, but not red tinc- 
ture; this, though it diſcovers no 
great ſmell of the muſk, is never“ 
tneleſs Hropgly impregnated ** 


its virtues 3 a ſingle drop of it 
communicates to a whole quart of 
wine a rich muſky flavour. The 
degree of flavour which a tincture 
drawn from a known quantity of 
muſk, communicates to vinous 
liquors, is perhaps one of the beſt 
criteria for judging of the good- 
neſs of this commodity. Neumann 
informs us, that ſpirit of wine diſ- 
ſolves ten parts out of thirty of muſk, 
and that water takes up twelve; 
that water elevates its ſmell in 
diſtillation, whilſt pure ſpirit brings 
over nothing. 

Muſk is a medicine of great eſ- 
teem in the eaſtern countries; a- 
mong us, it has been for ſome 
time pretty much out of uſe, even 
as a perfume, on a ſuppoſition of 
its occaſioning vapours, &c. in 
weak females, and perſons of a 


5 ſedentary life. It appears, how- 


ever, from late experience, to be, 


5 properly managed, a remedy 


of good ſervice even againſt thoſe 
diſorders which it has been ſup- 
poſed to produce. Dr. Wall has 
communicated (in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſadions, Ne 474) an ac- 


count of ſome extraordinary ef- 


fects of muſk in convulſive and 
other diſeaſes, which have too 
often baffled the force of medicine. 
The doctor obſerves, that the 
ſmell of perfumes is often of diſſer- 
vice, where the ſubſtance taken 
inwardly, and in conſiderable 
quantity, produces the happieſt cf- 
iects ; that two perſons, labouring 
under a ſubſultus tendinum, ex- 
ireme anxiety, and want of ſleep, 
irom the bite of a mad dog, by 


taking two doſes of muſk, each of 


which was fixteen grains, were 
perfectly relieved from their com- 
Plaints, He likewiſe obſerves, that 
convulſive hiccups, attended with 
the worſt ſymptoms, were removed 

Ja Cole or two, of ten grains; 
and that in ſome caſes, where this 
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medicine could not, on account of 
ſtrong convulſions, be adminiſter- 
ed to the patient by the mouth, it 
proved of ſervice when injected as 
a glyſter. He likewiſe adds, that 
under the quantity of fix grains, 
he never found much effect from 
it ; but that taken to ten grains 
and upwards, it never fails to pro- 
duce a mild diaphoreſis, without 
at all heating or giving any uneaſi- 
neſs; that on the contrary, it eaſes 
pain, raiſes the ſpirits, and that 
after the ſweat breaks out, the pa- 
tient uſually falls into a refreſhing 
ſleep; that he never met with any 
hyſterical perſon, how averſe ſo- 
ever to perfumes, but could take 
it, in the form of a bolus, with- 
out inconvenience. To this paper 
is annexed an account of ſome far- 
ther extraordinary effects of mulk, 
obſerved by another gentleman. 
Repeated experience has fince con- 
firmed its efficacy in theſe diſor- 
ders, I have myſelf frequently 
given it with remarkable ſuccels ; 
and ſumetimes increaſed the doſe 
as far as twenty grains every four 
hours, with two or three ſpoonfuls 
of the muſk julep between. The 
julep is the only officinal prepara- 
tion of it. 


MVYVROBALANI. Myrobalans; 
dried fruits brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies; their outward part, freed 
from the ſtone. ww 

Five kinds of myrobalans were 
formerly directed as officinals; (1) 
The yellow, yrobalani teretes ciiri- 
zi C. B. (2) The chebule, nyroba- 
lani maximæ oblongæ anguluſæ C. B. 
(3) Tae Indian or black, myroba- 
lani nigræ cctangularis C. B. (4) 
The belliric, myrobaiani rotundæ 
bellirice C. B. (5) The emblic, 
myrobalani emblicæ in ſegmentis nu— 
cleum habentes, anguleſææ F. B. 

All the myrobalans have a low 
degree of purgative virtue. They 

2 have 
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have alſo an aſtringent quality, diſ- 
coverable by the taſte, from their 
uſe among the Indians for tanning 
leather, and from their ſtriking a 
black colour with chalybeate ſolu- 
tions; in conſequence of this, 
they are ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the 
bowels after their operation as a 
cathartic is over. Nevertheleſs 
their purgative virtue is fo inconſi- 


derable, that practitioners have 


for a long time laid them intirely 
aſide in that intention; and the 
college of Edinburgb, as well as 
that of London, have now rejected 
them from the catalogue of oſſicinal 
ſimples. 


MYRRHA [. E.] Myrrh. 

Myrrh 1s a concrete gummy re- 
ſinous juice brought from the Haſt- 
Indies, in glebes or drops, of va- 
rious colours and magnitudes. The 
beſt ſort is of a brown or reddiſh 
yellow colour, ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent; of a lightly pungent, bitter 
taſte, with an aromatic flavour, 
though not ſufficient to prevent 
its proving nauſeous to the pa- 
late; and a ftrong not diſagree- 
able ſmell. The medical effects of 
this aromaric bitter are, to warm 
and ſtrengthen the viſcera, and diſ- 
ſolve thick tenacious juices ; it fre- 
quently occaſions a mild diaphore- 
fis, and promotes the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general. 

Hence it proves ſerviceable, in 
languid caſes, diſeaſes ariſing from 
a {imple inactivity, thoſe female diſ- 


orders which proceed from a cold, 


mucous, ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of 
the humours, ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine diſcharges, cachectic diſ- 
orders, and where the lungs and 
thorax are. opprefled by viſcid 
phlegm. Myrrh is likewiſe ſup- 
poſed in a peculiar manner to re- 
ſiſt putrefaction in all parts of the 
body; and in this light ſtands re- 
commended in malignant, putrid, 
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and peſtilential fevers, and In the 

ſmall-pox, in which laſt it is ſaid 

to accelerate the eruption. 
Rectified ſpirit extracts the fine 


aromatic flavour and bitterneſs of 


this drug, and does not elevate an 
thing of either in evaporation: the 
gummy ſubſtance left by this men- 
ſtruum has a diſagreeable taſte, 
with ſcarce any thing of the pecu- 
liar flavour of the myrrh : this part 
diſſolves in water except ſome im- 
purities which remain. In diſtilla. 
tion with water, a conſiderable 
quantity of a ponderous eſſential 
oil ariſes, reſembling in flavour the 
original drug. Myrrh is the baſis of 


an officinal tinctureſ L. E. Jand gives 


name to a compound tincture [E.] 
elixir, powder [L.] and troches 
[E.] It is an ingredient in the 
aloetic wine or elixir proprietatis, 
the gum pills, Rufus's pills [L. E.] 
ſtomachic pills [E.] mithridate, the- 
riaca [L.] and theriaca Edinenſis 


LE.) 


MYRRHIDIS lia, ſemen: 
Myrrhidis magno ſemine, longo, ful. 
cato F. B. Sweet cicely ; the leaves 
and ſeeds. 

This plant is cultivated in ger- 
dens : it agrees in quality with the 
charefelium ; Tee p. 123. 


MYRTI %acce : Myrii comme 
nis Italica C. B. Myrtle; the ber- 
ries [E.] | ; 

This 1s an evergreen ſhrub, 
growing in Italy, and cultivated in 
our botanic gardens. The leaves 
and berries have been {ometimcs 
made uſe of as aſtringents, but are 
not at preſent regarded. 


NAPI /emen Napi dulcis officiia- 
rum; Napi ſativeC. B. Sweet navew, 
or navew gentle; the ſeeds [L.]. 

This is a ſort of turnep, ſow! in 
ſome of our gardens for culinary 


uſe ; the roots are warmer 2 . 


.. a «a. 


Part IT. 
common turnep. The ſeeds have 
a bitteriſh taſte, accompanied with 
a faint aromatic flavour: abun- 
dance of virtues have been aſcribed 
to them, as attenuating, detergent, 
alexipharmac, and others; at pre- 
ſent, they are of no farther uſe in 
medicine, than as an ingredient in 
the theriaca. | 


NAPI SYLVESTRIS /emrn; Nap? 
filveftris C. B. Rape; the ſeeds. 
This has little other external 
difference from the foregoing than 
being ſmaller; it grows wild upon 
dry banks, and among corn. The 
ſeeds of this are warmer and more 
pungent than thoſe of the garden 
ſort; the only uſe, however, they 
are applied to, is the preparation 
of the oil called rape oil, which is 
obtained by bruiſing and preſſing 
the ſeeds: large quantities of the 
plant are cultivated for this pur- 
poſe in the iſle of Ely. 


NARDUS CELTICA ; Radiæ 
nardi Celticæ Dioſcoridis C. B. Va- 
leriana Celtice Journ. Celtic nard 
L. E.] the root, brought from the 
Alps, &c. ö 

This root conſiſts of a number 
of fibres, with the lower part of 
the ſtalks adhering; theſe laſt are 
covered with thin yellowiſh ſcales, 
the remains of the withered leaves. 


NARDUS INDICA IL. E.]; 
Nardus Indica, que ſpica, ſpica nar- 
ai, et ſpica Indica officinarum C. B. 
Indian nard, or ſpikenard, brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies. | 
This is acongeries of ſmall fibres 
iſfuing from one head, and matted 
cloſe together, ſo' as to form a 
bunch about the ſize of the finger, 
with ſome ſmall ſtrings at the oppo- 
lite end of the head. The matted 
ibres (which are the part choſen 
tor medicinal purpoſes) are ſup- 


poſed by ſome o be the head or 
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ſpike of the plant, by others the 
root : they ſeem rather to be the 
remains of the withered ſtalks, or 
the ribs of the leaves: ſometimes 
entire leaves and pieces of ſtalks 
are found among them : we like- 


wiſe now and then meet with a 


number of theſe bunches iſſuing 
from one root. 

Both the nards have a warm, 
pungent, bitteriſh taſte; and a 
ſtrong, not very agreeable ſmell. 
They are ſtomachic and carmina- 
tive; and ſaid to be alexipharmac, 
diuretic and emmenagogue; their 
only uſe at preſent is as ingredients 
in the mithridate and theriaca, 


NASTURTII AQUATIC - 
lia; Naſturtii aquatici ſupini C. B. 
Water-creſſes; the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in rivu- 
lets, and the clearer ſtanding 
waters; its leaves remain green all 
the year, but are in greateſt per- 
fection in the ſpring. They 
a quick pungent ſmell (when rub- 
bed betwixt the fingers) and an 
acrid taſte, ſimilar to that of cochl- 
aria, but weaker. As to their 
virtues, they are among the milder 
aperient antiſcorbutics. Hoffman 
has a mighty opinion of this plant, 
and recommends it as of ſingular 
efficacy for accelerating the circu- 
lation, ſtrengthening the viſcera, 


opening obſtructions of the glands, 


promoting the fluid ſecretions, and 
purifying the blood and humours: 
for theſe purpoſes, the expreſſed 
juice, which contains the peculiar 
taſte and pungency of the herb, 
may be taken in doſes of an ounce 
or two, and continued for a conſi- 
derable time. The juice is an in- 


gredient in the /ucci /corbytic; of 
the ſhops. 5 


NASTURTII HORTENSIS 
folia, ſemen; Naſturtii wulgaris jeu 
bortenſis tenuiter 
Ns 
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Garden creſſes; the leaves and 
ſeeds [E.] 

The leaves of garden crefſes 
make an uſeful ſalad in ſcorbutic 
habits ; in taſte and medical vir- 
tues, they are fimilar to the forego- 
ing, but much weaker. The ſeeds 
alſo are conſiderably more pungent 
than the leaves. 


NEPETA folia; Menthæ ca- 
tariae vulgaris et majoris C. B. Nep, 
or catmint; the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant is commonly cultivat- 
ed in our gardens, and is ſometimes 
alſo found growing wild in hedges 
and on dry banks. It is a moderately 
aromatic plant, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
not ill reſembling a mixture of mint 
and pennyroyal; of the virtues of 
which it likewiſe participates. 


NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM ; 
Lignum peregrinum, aquam caeruleam 
reddens C. B. Nephritic wood. 

This is an American wood, 


brought to us in large, compact, 


ponderous pieces, without knots, 
of a whitiſh or pale yellow colour 
on the outſide, and dark coloured 
or reddiſh within; the bark is uſual- 
ly rejected. This wood imparts to 
water or rectified ſpirit a deep tinc- 
ture, appearing, when placed be- 
twixt the eye and the light, of a 
golden colour, in other ſituations 
blue; pieces of another wood are 
ſometimes mixed with it, which 
give only a yellow colour to water. 
The nephritic wood has ſcarce any 
ſmell, and very little taſte. It ſtands 
recommended in difficulty of urine, 
nephritic complaints, and all diſ- 
orders of the kidneys and urinary 
paſſages; and is ſaid to have this 
peculiar advantage, that it does not 
like the warmer diuretics, heat or 
offend the parts. Practitioners how- 
ever have not found theſe virtues 
warranted by experience, 


 NICOTIAN . falia:; Nicotianae 
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Iatifoliae majoris C. B. Tobacco; 


the leaves [L. E.] 


This plant was firſt brought into | 


Europe, about the year 1560, from 
the iſland Tobago in America; and 
is now cultivated, for medicinal 
uſe, in our gardens; the leaves are 
about two feet long, of a pale 

reen colour whilſt freſh, and when 
carefully dried of a lively yellowiſh, 
They have a ſtrong, diſagreeable 
ſmell, like that of the narcotic 
plants; and a very acrid burning 
taſte. Taken internally, they prove 
virulently cathartic and emetic, oc- 
cafioning almoſt intelerable cardial- 
gic anxieties, By boiling in water, 
their virulence 1s abated, and at 
length deſtroyed : an extract made 
by long coction is recommended by 
Stahl and other German phyſicians, 


as a ſafe and moſt effectual aperi- 


ent, expectorant, detergent, &c, 


but this medicine, which is ex- 


tremely precarious and uncertain 
in ſtrength, has never come into 
Tobacco is 
ſometimes uſed externally in un- 
guents, for deſtroying cutaneous in- 
ſects, cleanſing old ulcers, &c. 
Beaten into a maſh with vinegar or 
brandy, it has ſometimes proved 
ſerviceable for removing hard tu- 


mours of the hypochondres; an 


account is given in the Edinburgh 
eſſays of two caſes of this kind 
cured by it. 

There is another ſort of tobacco 
found wild on dunghills, in ſeveral 
parts of England: this is called by 
C. Bauhine zicotianà minor, by Ge- 
rard hysſcyamus luteus. It ſeems to 
agree in quality with the hyoſcy?- 
mus formerly mentioned, thoug 
(as Dale informs us) often ſubſtitut- 
ed in our markets for the true te- 
bacco; from which it may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the leaves bells 


much ſmaller, and the flowers not 
reddiſh as thoſe of the officinal ſort, 


| : lour. 
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NIG ELLE /emen ; Nigellae flore 
minore ſimplici candido C. B. Fennel- 
flower; the ſeeds. 

This plant is ſown annually in 
ſome of our gardens ; the ſeeds 
moſt eſteemed are brought from 
Italy. They have a ſtrong, not 
unpleaſant ſmell ; and a ſubacrid, 
ſomewhat unctuous diſagreeable 
taſte. They ſtand recommended 
as aperient, diuretic, &c. but have 
long been ſtrangers to practice, 
and are by ſome ſuſpected to have 
noxious qualities. 


NITRUM [I. E.] Nitre, or 
ſaltpetre: a ſalt, extracted in Per- 
ſia and the Eaſt-Indies, from cer- 
tain earths that lie on the ſides of 
hills; and artificially produced in 
ſome. parts of Europe, from an1- 
mal and vegetable matters rotted 
together (with the addition of 
lime and aſhes) and expoſed for a 
length of time to the air, with- 
out the acceſs of which, nitre is 
never generated: the ſalt extracted 
from the earths, &c. by means of 
water, is purified by colature and 
cryſtallization. 

Pure nitre diſſolves in about fix 

times 1ts weight of water, and con- 
cretes again into colourleſs tranſ- 
parent cryſtals; their figure is that 
of an hexagonal priſm, terminat- 
ed by a pyramid of an equal num- 
ber of tides It readily melts 1n 
the fire; and in contact with fuel 
deflagrates, with a bright flame 
and conſiderable noiſe ; after the 
Efonation is over, a large quan- 
ity of alkaline ſalt is found re- 
manning. The taſte of nitre is 
ſharp, penetrating, and bitteriſh, 
accompanied with a certain ſenſa- 
on of coldneſs. „ 

Nitre is a medicine of celebrated 
uſe in many diſorders. Beſides 
the aperient quality of neutral 
alts in general, it has a manifeſtly 

one, by which it quenches 
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thriſt, and abates febrile heats and 
commotions of the blood: it has 
one great advantage above the re- 
frigerating medicines of the acid 
kind, that it does not coagulate 
the animal juices; blood, which 
is coagulated by all the mineral 
acids, and milk, &c. by acids of 
every kind, are by nitre render- 
ed more dilute, and preſerved 
from coagulation: it neverthe- 
leſs ſomewhat thickens the thin, 
ſerous, acrimonious humours, and 
occaſions an uniform mixture of 
them with ſuch as are more thick 
and viſcid ; by this means pre- 
venting the 11] conſequences which 
would otherwiſe enſue from the 
former, though it has not, as 
Juncker ſuppoſes, any property of 
really obtunding acrimony, This 
medicine for the moſt part pro- 
motes urine; ſometimes. gently 
looſens the belly; but in cold 
phlegmatic habits, very rarely has 
this effect, though given in large 
doſes: alvine fluxes, proceeding 
from too great acrimony of the 
bile or inflammation of the in- 
teſtines, are ſuppreſſed by it: in 
choleric and febrile diſorders, it 
generally excites ſweat; but in 
malignant caſes, where the pulſe 
is low, and the ſtrength loſt, it 
retards this ſalutary evacuation 
and the eruption of the exan- 
themata. | 

Dr. Stahl has written an expreſs 
treatiſe upon the medical virtues of 
nitre; in which he informs us, from 
his own experience, that this falt 
added to gargariſms employed in 
inflammations of the fauces in acute 
fevers, thickens the ſalival moiſ- 
ture upon the palate and fauces 
into the conſiſtence of a mucus, 
which keeps them moiſt for a con- 

ſiderable time, whereas, if nitre 15 

not added, a ſudden dryneſs of the 

mouth immediately enſues : that 
in nephritic complaints, the pru- 

N 4 dent 
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dent uſe of nitre is of more ſervice 
than any of the numerous medi- 
cines uſually recommended in that 
diſeaſe: that nitre gives great re- 
Jef in ſuppreſſion and heat of 
urine, whether ſimple or occa- 
ſioned by a venercal taint ; that 
it is of great ſervice in acute and 
inflammatory pains of the head, 
eyes, ears, teeth, &c. in all ery- 
ſipelatous affections, whether par- 
ticular or univerſal, and hkewiſe 
in chronic deliriums; that in diar- 
rhez happening in petechial fe- 
vers, nitre mixed with abſorbents 
and diaphoretics, had the beſt 
effects, always putting a ſtop to 
the flux, or rendering the evacua- 
tion ſalutary; that in diarrhœæ 
happening in the ſmall- pox, it 
had been employed with the like 
ſucceſs, two doſes or three at moſt 
(conſiſting of two, three, or four 
grains each, according to the age, 
&c. of the patient) given at the 
interval of two or three hours, 
putting à ſtop to the flux, after 
the bezoardic powders, both with 
and without opium, had been 
given without ſucceſs. The ſame 
author recommends this ſalt like- 
wiſe as a medicine of ſingular ſer- 
vice in choleras attended with great 
anxieties and heat of the blood; 
in the flatulent ſpaſmodic heart- 
burns familiar to hypochondriacal 
people; and the loſs of appetite, 
nauſea, vomiting, &c. which gout 
perſons are ſometimes ſeized with 
upon the pains of the feet, &c. 
ſuddenly remitting. In caſes of 
this laſt kind, the uſe of nitre 
ſurely requires great caution, al- 
though the author aſſures us, that 
no bad conſequences are to be 
feared from it. Nevertheleſs he 
obſerves, that in a phthiſis and 
ulcerous affections, it has been 


found to be of no ſervice; and 


that therefore its uſe may be 
ſuperſeded in theſe complaints. 
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Indeed in diſorders of the lungs 
in general it is commonly reckon- 
ed to be rather hurtful than bene. 
ficial. | 

The uſual doſe of this medicine 
among us 1s from two or three 
grains to a ſcruple ; though it 
may be given with great ſafety, 
and generally to better advantage, 
in larger quantities: the only in- 
convenience is its being apt to fit 
uneaſy on the ſtomach. Some 
have affirmed, that this ſalt loſes 
half its weight of aqueous moi- 
ſture by fuſion, and conſequently 
that one part of melted nitre 1s 
equivalent to two of the cryſtals ; 
but it did not appear, upon ſeveral 
careful trials, to loſe ſo much as 
one-twentieth of its weight. The 
officinal preparations of nitre are 
a decoction or ſolution in water 
[E.] and troches [L.] A corro- 
five acid ſpirit is alſo extracted 
from it; ſee Part II. chap, vii, 
ſet. 3. It is employed likewiſe 
in operations on metallic bodies, 
for promoting their calcination, or 


burning out their inflammable 


NUMMULARLTE fea; H- 
fimachiae humifuſae, folio roiundiort, 
ore Iuteo Journ. Moneywort, or 
herb two-pence; the leaves. 

This grows ſpontaneouſly in 
moiſt watery places, and creeps 
on the ground, with two little 
roundiſh leaves at each joint. 


very lightly acid: hence they 
ſtand recommended by Boerhaave 
in the hot ſcurvy, and in uterine 
and other hæmorrhages. But 
their effects are ſo inconſiderable, 
that common practice takes 10 
notice of them. 


NUX MoscHATA LL. E. 
Nux inoſchata fructu rotundo C. 1. 
Nutmegs ; the kernel of (nn 
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part II. 
ih nut which grows in the Eaſt- 
Indies. The outſide covering of 
this fruit is ſoft and fleſhy, like that 
of a walnut, and ſpontaneouſly 
opens when the nut grows ripe ; 
immediately under this lies the 
mace, (ſee the article Macis) 
which forms a kind of reticular 
covering; through the fiſſures 
whereof appears a hardy woody 
ſhell that includes the nutmeg. 
Theſe kernels have long been 
made uſe of both for medicinal 
and culinary purpoſes, and de- 
ſervedly looked upon as a warm 
aoreeable aromatic, They are 
ſuppoſed likewiſe to have an 
aſtringent virtue; and are em- 
ployed in that attention in diar- 
rhœas and dyſenteries, Their 
aſtringency is {aid to be increaſed 
by torrefaction, but this does not 
appear to the taſte: this treat- 
ment certainly deprives the ſpice 
of ſome of its finer oil, and theres 
fore renders it leſs efficacious to 
any good purpoſe; and if we may 
reaſon from analogy, probably 
abates of its aſtringency. Nut- 
megs diſtilled with water, afford 
a large quantity of eſſential oil, 
reſembling in flavour the ſpice it- 
ſelf; after the diſtillation an inſi- 
pid ſebaceous matter is found 
ſwimming on the water: the de- 
coction, inſpiſſated, gives an ex- 
tract of an unctuous, very lightly 
bitteriſh taſte, and with little or no 
aſtringency. Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts the whole virtue of nutmegs 
by infuſion, and elevates very 
little of it in diſtillation: hence 


the ſpirituous extract poſſeſſes the 


flavour of the ſpice in an eminent 
degree. | 

Nutmegs yield to the preſs 
(heated) a conſiderable quantity 
of limpid yellow oil, which in 
cooling concretes into a ſebaceous 
conſiſtence. In the ſhops we meet 
with three ſorts of unctuous ſub- 
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ſtances, called oil of mace, though 
really expreſſed from the nutmeg. 


The beſt is brought from the Eaſt- 


Indies, in ſtone jars; this is of 
a thick conſiſtence, of the colour 
of mace, and an agreeable fra- 
grant ſmell: the ſecond ſort, 
which 1s paler coloured and much 
inferior in quality, comes from 


Holland in ſolid maſſes, generally 


flat and of a ſquare figure: the 
third, which 1s the worſt of all, 
and uſually called common oil of 
mace, 1s an artificial compoſition 
of ſevum, palm oil, and the like, 
flavoured with a little genuine oil 
of the nutmeg. Theſe oils yield 
all that part in which their aro- 


matic flavour reſides, in diſtilla- 


tion to water, and to pure ſpirit 
by infuſion: the diſtilled liquor 
and ſpirituous tincture nearly re- 
ſemble in quality thoſe prepared 
immediately from the nutmeg. 
The officinal preparations of nut- 
megs are, a ſpirituous water, eſ- 
ſential oil, and the nutmegs in 
ſubſtance roaſted [L.] The nut- 
meg itſelf is uſed in the compound 
horſeradiſh water, compound ſpirit 
of lavender, cordial confection, 
cardialgic troches, and ſyrup of 
buckthorn [L. ]; its eſſential oil, 
in the volatile aromatic ſpirit [L.] 
and the expreſſed oil in mithridate 
and theriaca, ſtomachic and ce- 
phalic plaſters [Z.] and cephalic 
balſam [E.] 


NUX PISTACHIA: Nucleus 


e fructu Piflacie Raii, Piſtachio 
.] | 


This is a moderately large nut, 


containing a kernel of a pale 

reeniſn colour, covered with a 
reddiſh ſkin. The tree which pro- 
duces it, grows ſpontaneouſly in 
Perſia, Arabia, and ſeveral iſlands 
of the Archipelago ; it bears like- 
wiſe the colds of our own clis 
mate, ſo as to have produced fruit 


not 
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not inferior to that which we re- 


ceive from abroad. Piſtachio nuts 
have a pleaſant, ſweet, unctuous 
taſte, reſembling that of almonds, 
They are ranked amongſt the ana- 
leptics, and are by ſome much eſ- 
tee med in certain weakneſſes, and 
in emaciated habits. 


NYMPHAZ ALB E radiæ, 
fores ; Mmphææ albe majoris C. B. 
White water lily: the root and 
flowers [Z] 1 
This grows in rivers and large 
lakes, flowering uſually in June. 
The roots and flowers have a 
Tough, bitteriſh glutinous taſte ; 
(the flowers are the leaſt rough) 
and when freſh, a diſagreeable 
imell, which 1s in great meaſure 


loſt by drying; they are recom- 


mended in alvine fluxes, gleets, 
and the like. 
poſed by ſome to be in an eminent 
degree narcotic, but on no very 
good foundation. Lindeſtolpe in- 
forms us, that in ſome parts of 
Sweden, they were in times of 
ſcarcity uſed as food, and did no 

prove unwholeſome. | 


OCHRA. Yellow ochre: a 
ſoft friable ore of iron, of a yel- 
low colour, dug in ſeveral parts of 
England. It poliefies the virtues 
of the calces of iron and hama- 
tites; but in ſo low a degree, 
that the ſhops have deſervedly 
rejected it ; its principal uſe is as 
a pigment, ol 


OCIMI fla; Ocimi wwulpatioris 
C. B. Baſil; the leaves [E.] 

This is a ſmall plant, raiſed an- 
nually in our gardens; it flowers 
in June and July, and produces its 
ſeeds in Auguſt, but rarely perfects 
them in this country. The leaves 
have a ſoft, ſomewhat warm taſte; 
and when rubbed, a ſtrong unplea- 
ſant ſmell, which by moderate dry- 
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ing becomes more agreeable. They 
are ſaid to attenuate viſcid phlegm, 
promote expectoration, and the 
uterine ſecretions; but have not 
for a long time been regarded in 
practice, 


OLIV A earumgue oleum; Fruc. 
tus oleae ſativae C. B. The olive 
tree; the fruit [E.] and its oil 
[Z. E.] 

This tree grows in the ſouthern 
parts of France, in Spain, Italy, 
and other warm countries: with 
us it is uſually preſerved in the 
green-houſes of the curious, though 
it will bear our ordinary winters 
in the open air, and produce very 
good fruit. Olives have an acrid, 
bitter, extremely diſagreeable taſte; 

ickled (as we receive them from 
abroad) they prove leſs diſagree- 
able; the Lucca olives, which 
are ſmaller than the others, have 
the weakeſt taſte; the Spaniſh, 
or larger, the ſtrongeſt ; the Pro- 


vence, which are of a middling 


ſize, are generally the moſt eſteem- 
ed. | 

The oil obtained from this fruit 
has no particular taſte or ſmell 
and does not greatly differ in 
quality from oil of almonds. Au- 
thors make mention of two ſorts 
of this oil, one expreſſed from 
the olives when fully ripe, which 
is our common oil olive; the 
other, beſore it has grown ripe; 
this is called oleum immaturum, and 
omphacinum. Nothing is met with 
in the ſhops under this name; 
and Lemery affirms, that there. 15 
no ſuch oil; unripe olives, yield- 
ing only a viſcid juice to the preſs. 
From the ripe fruit, two or three 
ſorts are obtained, differing in 
degree of purity : the pureſt runs 
by light preſſure: the remaining 
magma, heated and preſſed more 
ſtrongly, yields an inferior ſort, 
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called amurca. All theſe oils con- 
tain a conſiderable portion of a- 
queous moiſture, and a mucila- 
ginous ſubſtance; which ſubject 
them to run into a putrid ſtate; 


to prevent this, the preparers add 


ſome ſea ſalt, which imbibing the 
aqueous and mucilaginous parts, 
inks with them to the bottom; 
by this means, the oil becomes 
more homogene, and conſequent- 
ly leſs ſuſceptible af alteration. 
In its paſſage to us, ſome of the 
ſalt, thrown up from the bottom 
by che ſhaking of the veſlel, 1s 
ſometimes mixed with and de- 
tained in the oil, which, in our 
colder climate, becomes too thick 
to ſuffer it freely to ſubſide; and 
hence the oil is ſometimes met 
with of a manifeſtly ſaline taſte, 
Oil olive is uſed in the ſimple bal- 
ſam of ſulphur, Locatelli's balſam, 
and ſeveral ointments. It is of- 
tener employed in this laſt inten- 
tion than the other expreſſed oils, 
but more rarely for internal medi- 
cinal purpoſes. 


OLIBANUM FL. E.] a gum- 
my-relin, brought from Turkey 
and the Eaſt-Indies, uſually in 
drops or tears, like thoſe of maſtich, 
but larger, of a pale yellowiſh, 
and ſometimes reddiſh colour ; a 
moderately warm pungent taſte, 
and a ſtrong, not very agreeable 
ſmell. This drug has received 
many different appellations, ac- 
cording to its different appearances: 
the ſingle tears are called ſimply 
olibanum, or 7hus; when two are 
Joined together, they have been 
called thus maſculum, and when two 
were very large, thus femininumn z 
lometimes four or five, about the 
bigneſs of fillberds, are found ad- 
hering to a piece of the bark of 
the tree which they exſuded from; 
theſe have been named zhus corti- 
co/ſum ; the finer powder which 
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rubs off from the tears in the car- 
Triage, mica thuris ; and the coarſ- 
er powder, manna thuris. 'This 
drug is not however in any of its 
ſtates what is now called us or 


frankincenſe in the ſhops. (See the 
article TRHus.) 


Olibanum conſiſts of about e- 
qual parts of a gummy and refinous 
ſubſtance, the firſt ſoluble in wa- 
ter, the other in refed ſpirit. 
With regard to its virtues, abun- 
dance have been attributed to it, 


particularly in diſorders of the 


head and breaſt, in hæmoptoes, 
and in alvine and uterine fluxes : 


but its real effect in theſe caſes 
are far from anſwering the pro- 
miles of the recommenders. Ri- 
verius is ſaid to have had large 


experience of the good effects of 


this drug in pleuriſies, eſpecially 


epidemic ones: he directs a ſcoop- 
ed apple to be filled with a dram 
of olibanum, then covered and 
roaſted under the aſhes; this is to 
be taken for a doſe, three ounces 
of carduus water drank after it, 
and the patient covered up warm 
in bed; in a ſhort time, he ſays, 


either a plentiful ſweat, or a 


entle diarrhœa enſue, which car- 
ry off the diſeaſe. Geoffroy in- 


forms us, that he has frequently 


made uſe of this medicine, after 
venæſection, with good ſucceſs; 
but acknowledges that it has ſome- 
times failed. Olibanum is an 
ingredient in the palvis e ſuccine, 
theriaca [L. ] confeckio japonica, pi- 
lulae ex olibauo, and emplaſtrum de- 


Fenſi vum [E.] 


ONONIDIS, Anonidis, ſcve Aręſa 
tae bovis radix ; Anonidis ſpinoſae 


ore purpureo C. B. Reſt-harrow, 


cammock or petty-whin ; the root 
ol . 
This plant grows wild in waſte 
grounds, and dry fields. The 
roots has a diſagreeable ſmell, and 

a nau- 
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a nauſeous ſweetiſh taſte ; it ſtands 
recommended as an aperient and 
diuretic ; but has never been much 
regarded among us. 


OPHIOGLOSSI folium ; Ophio- 
ghſi vulgati C. B. Adders tongue; 
the leaf. | | 

This plant has only one leaf, with 
a ſlender ſtalk ariſing from the bot- 
tom of it, dented about the edges, 
and ſuppoſed to reſemble the 
tongue of a ſerpent; it grows wild 
in moiſt meadows. Scarce any 
other virtues are attributed to it 
than thoſe of a vulnerary. 


OPIUM [L. E.] Opium; the 
concrete milky juice of the poppy 
(fee Pa pAvER.) 
This juice has not yet been 
collected in quantity in Europe. 
Egypt, Perſia, and ſome other 
provinces of Aſia, have hitherto 
ſupplied us with this commodity: 
in thoſe countries, large quantities 
of poppies are cultivated for this 
uſe. The opium prepared about 
Thebes in Egypt, hence named 
Thebaic opium, has been uſually 
eſteemed the beſt; but this is not 
now diſtinguiſhed from that col- 
lected in other places. This juice 
is brought to us in cakes or loaves, 
covered with leaves, and other 
vegetable matters, to prevent their 
ſticking together; it is of a ſolid 
conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat ſoftiſh 
and tenacious, of a dark reddiſh 
brown colour in the maſs, and 
when reduced into powder, yel- 
low ; of a faint diſagreeable ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh taſte, accompanied 
with a pungent heat and acri- 
mony. 

Ine general effects of this me- 
dicine are, to relax the ſolids, and 


render them leſs ſenſible of irrita- 


tion, to chear the ſpirits, eaſe pain, 
procure ſlee p, promote perſpiration 
and ſweat, but reſtrain all other 
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evacuations. When its operation 


1s over, the pain, and other ſymp. 
toms which it had for a time 


abated, return; and generally with 
aps violence than before, un. 
eſs the cauſe has been removed by 
the diaphoreſis, or relaxation which 
it occaſioned. | 

The operation of opium is gene. 
rally attended with a flow, but 
ſtrong and full pulſe, a dryneſs of 
the mouth, a redneſs and light 
itching of the ſkin ; and followed 
by a degree of nauſea, a difficulty of 
reſpiration, lowneſs of the ſpirits, 
and a weak languid pulſe. 

'The principal indications of 
opium are, great watchfulneſs, im- 
moderate evacuations proceeding 
from acrimony and irritation, 
cramps or ſpaſmodic contractions 
of the nerves, and violent pains of 
almoſt every kind. In theſe caſes, 
opiatcs procure, at leaſt, a tem- 
porary relief, and an opportunity 
for other medicines, properly inter- 
poſed, to take effect. | 

Opium ſometimes defeats the 
intention of the phyſician, and in- 
ſtead of producing reſt, occaſions 
great anxiety, vomiting, &c. 
Taken on a full ſtomach, it often 
proves emetic; where the patient is 


exhauſted by exceſſive evacuations, 


it occaſions generally great low- 
neſs, It has been obſerved t9 
operate more powerfully in per- 
ſons of a lax habit, than in the 
oppoſite circumſtances ; whillt it 
uſefully reſtrains preternatural dif- 
charges proceeding from irritation, 
it proves injurious in thoſe that ariſe 
from a contrary cauſe, as in the 
colliquative diarrhœæ attending 
heRic fevers, By relaxing, taking 
off ſtrictures, and occaſioning à pa- 
ralyſis of particular parts, it often 
promotes ſuch evacuations as thoſe 
parts are concerned in. Boerhaave 
obſerves, that it ſometimes enables 


the ureters to allow an eaſy 5 
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even to the calculus ; but this ef- 
fect is by no means conſtant. 
With regard to the doſe of opi- 
um, one grain is generally a ſuf- 
fcient, and often too large a one; 
maniacal perſons, and thoſe who 
have been long accuſtomed to take 
it, requires three or more grains to 
have the due effect. Among the 
eaſtern nations, who are habituat- 
ed to opium, a dram 1s but a mo- 
derate doſe 3 Garcias relates, that 
he knew one who every day took 
ten drams. "Thoſe who have been 
long accuſtomed to its uſe, upon 
leaving it off, are ſeized with great 
lowneſs, languor, and anxiety ; 
which are relieved by having 
again recourſe to opium, and, in 
ſome meaſure, by wine or ſpiritu- 
ous liquors. 

Opium is partially ſoluble in 
water, and rectified ſpirit ; proof 
ſpirit, wine, and vinegar, totally 
diſſolve it; the impurities only 
being left, The ſolutions in proof 
ſpirit and wine, have the. ſame 
effects with the juice in ſubſtance ; 
with this difference, that they ex- 
ert themſelves ſooner in the body, 
and are leſs apt to leave a nauſea 
on the ſtomach. A tincture made 
in rectified ſpirit is ſuppoſed to 
operate, in an equal doſe, more 
powerfully than the foregoing li- 
quors: Geoffroy informs us, from 
his own experience, that whilſt 
the watery and vinous ſolutions 
occaſioned pleaſant quiet fleep, a 
untture drawn with pure {ſpirit 
brought on a phrenſy for a time. 
Alkaline ſalts diminiſh the ſopori- 
c virtue of this medicine; fixt al- 

alies render it diuretic, whilſt 
volatile ones determine its action 
chiefly to the cutaneous pores. 
Acids almoſt entirely deſtroy its 
power. Many have endeavoured 
© correct ſome imaginary ill quali- 
ues of this drug, by toaſting it, 
y termentation, by long con- 
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tinued digeſtions, by repeated diſ- 
ſolutions and diſtillations. Theſe 
proceſſes, though recommended 
by many late writers, do not 
promiſe any ſingular advantage : 
they may indeed weaken the opt- 
um ; but by this very means be- 
come prejudicial, rendering the 
medicine more uncertain in its 
operation, and the doſe more un- 
determined, | 

Opium applied externally, gives 
eaſe in ſundry pains, but does not, 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, ſtupify the 
part, or render it inſenſible of 
pain; uſed immoderately, it is ſaid 
to produce the ſame ill effect, as 
when taken to exceſs internally. | 

The officinal preparations of 
opium are, the thebaic extract, or 
ſtained opium, and a vinous [L.] 
and ſpirituous [E.] tincture. It 
is a capital ingredient in ſundry 


compoſitions, as the paregoric 
elixir [L. E.] ſudorific tincture 


[E.] ſaponaceous and ſtorax pills 
[Z.] olibanum and pacific pills 


[E.] che compound powder of 


bole, ſcordium and amber, elec- 
tuary of ſcordium, confectio Pau- 
lina, philonium, mithridate, the- 
riaca [L.] theriaca Edinenſis, con- 
fectio japonica, and anodyne bal- 


ſam [Z.] 


OPOBALSAMUM IL E.] Bal. 


Jamum Fudaicum, Syriacum, Micha. 


Opobalſam, or balm of Gilead; 
a reſinous juice, obtained from an 
evergreen tree, or ſhrub, growing 
ſponraneoully in Arabia. Ihe beſt 
ſort, which naturally exſudes from 
the plant, is ſcarce known to Eu- 
rope; and the inferior kinds, ſaid 
to be extracted by lightly boiling 
the leaves and branches in water, 
are very rarely ſeen among us. The 
true opobalſam, accordivg to Al- 
pinus, is at firſt turbid and white, 
of a very ſtrong pungent ſme], 
like that of turpentine, but much 

I | {weeter, 
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ſweeter, and of a bitter, acrid, 
aſtringent taſte: upon being kept 
for ſome time, it becomes thin, 
limpid, light, of a greeniſh hue ; 
then of a gold yellow; and at 
length of the colour of honey: 
after this it grows thick like tur- 
pentine, and loſes much of its fra- 
grance. This balſam is of great 
eſteem in the eaſtern countries, 
both as a medicine, and as an odo- 
Tiferous unguent, and coſmetic, 
Its great ſcarcity has prevented its 
coming into uſe among us; in the 
mithridate and theriaca, which it 
is directed as an ingredient in, the 
London college allows the expreſ- 


ſed oil of nutmegs as a ſuccedane- 


um to it. 
OP | 
3 OPANAX [ L. E.] Opopa- 
nax a concrete gummy reſinous 
juice, obtained from the roots of an 
umbelliferous plant, parax paſſi- 
nace folio C. B. which grows ſpon- 


taneouſly in the warmer countries, 


and bears the colds of this. The 
Juice 1s brought from Turkey and 
the Eaſt-Indies, ſometimes in round 
drops or tears, but more common- 
ly in irregular lumps, of a reddiſh 


yellow colour on the outſide, with 


ſpecks of white, inwardly of a 
paler colour, and frequently va- 
riegated with large white pieces. 
It has a peculiar ſtrong ſmell, and 
a bitter, acrid, ſomewhat nauſe- 
ous taſte. Its virtues are thoſe of 
an attenuating and aperient me- 
dicine. Boerhaave frequently em- 
ployed it, along with ammoniacum 
and galbanum, in hypochondria- 
cal diſorders, obſtructions of the 
abdominal viſcera, and ſuppreſ- 
ſions of the menſtrual evacuations 
from a ſluggiſhneſs of mucus hu- 
mours, and a want of due elaſti- 
city of the ſolids; in theſe inten- 
tions it is an uſeful ingredient in 
the pilulæ gummo/e and compound 
powder of myrrh of the London 
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pharmacopceia, but is not employ. 
ed in any compoſition of the Edin. 
burgh. It may be given by itſelf 
in the doſe of a ſcruple, or half a 
dram: a whole dram proves in 
many conſtitutions, gently pur. 
gative. | 


ORCHIS, vide Sa YRIOx. 


ORIGANI ia; Origani Hl. 
wveſtris, cunilæ bubulæ Plinii C. B. 
Wild marjoram; the leaves [L. E.] 

This is met with upon dry 
chalky hills; and in gravelly ſoils, 
in ſeveral parts of England. It has 


an agreeable ſmell, and a pungent 


taſte, warmer than that of the gar- 
den marjoram, and much reſem- 
bling thyme, which it ſeems to agree 
with in virtue. An eſſential oil diſ- 
tilled from it, is kept in the ſhops, 

There is another ſort of origa- 
num Called Creticum, whole flowers, 
or rather flowery tops, are ſome- 
times brought to us from Candy; 


theſe have an agreeable aromatic 


flavour, ſomewhat ſtronger than 
the common ſort. 


OROBI /emen ; Orobi /eliquis ar- 
ticulatis, ſemine majoris C. B. Bitter 
vetch; the ſeeds. - 

This plant is cultivated, though 
not very often, in our gardens. 
The ſeeds have a farinaceous bit- 
teriſh diſagreeable taſte ; they ſtand 
recommended in nephritic com- 
plaints, but have long been ſtran- 
vers to practice, 


CRYZZ /emen [E.] Rice; the 
ſeeds, freed from the outward 
ſkin; theſe are brought chielly 
from Carolina, where the plant 1s 
in large quantities, 
They are ſufficiently nutritious, and 
afford an uſeful food in diarrhœas, 
dyſenteries, and other diſorders 
from a thin acrimonous ſtate 0 


the Juices. O8TE- 


* 


OSTEOCOLLA [E.] 
This is a foſſil ſubſtance, found 
in many Parts of Germany, as 


tries, It is generally met with in 
looſe ſandy grounds, ſpreading, 
ſrom near the ſurface to a conſi- 
derable depth, into a number of 
branches, like the roots of a tree : 
it has a whitiſh colour, rough on 
the ſurface, and for the moſt part 
either hollow within, or filled with 
ſolid wood, or a powdery woody 
matter. Sometimes the roots of 
living trees are found changed in- 
to this kind of ſubſtance (See 
Meumann's chemical works, pag. 11, 
and the Berlin Memoirs for the year 
1748.) 

Powdered oſteocolla ſeparates, 
on ablution with water, into two 
diſtinct ſubſtances; the finer mat- 
ter waſhed over, burns into quick- 
lime, and agrees on all trials with 
powdered limeſtone : the groſſer 
part which remains is mere ſand ; 
the ſand and calcareous earth are 
tor the moſt part nearly in an equal 
proportion, From this analyſis we 
may eaſily judge of the virtue 
which this foſſi! is celebrated for, 


that of bringing on a callus in 
fractured bones. | 


OXALIS, vide ActToOsA, 
 OXYACANTHA GALENT, 


vide BERBERISö. 


OXYACANTHA VULGA- 


, Vide SPINA ALBA. 


OXYLAPATHUM, vide La- 


PATHUM, | 


P.ZON LE radix, flares, ſemen; 
cone folio nigricate Splendido, que 
mas C. B. wel Paomie fæminæ flore 
lend rubrg majore C. B. Male and 
emale peony ; the roots, flowers, 


and ſeeds [L. E. ] 
6 ; 
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alſo in England, and other coun- 


Theſe plants are cultivated in 
our gardens on account of the 
beauty of their flowers ; the fe- 
male, which is the largeſt and 
moſt elegant, and for this reaſon 


the moſt common, is the only one 


which the ſhops are ſupplied with. 
In quality they are ſcarce ſenſibly 
different; and hence the college 
allow them to be taken promiſ- 
cuouſly, The roots and ſeeds of 
peony have, when recent, an un- 
pleaſant ſcent, approaching to that 
of the narcotic plants; and a 
ſomewhat glutinous ſubacrid taſte, 
with a light degree of bitterneſs 
and aſtringency: the leaves alſo 
diſcover an aſtringent quality both 
to the taſte, and by changing cha- 
lybeate ſolutions of a purple 
colour; the flowers have little taſte, 
and a very faint, not agreeable 
ſmell. The parts which have chiefly 
been uſed for medicinal purpoſes, 
are the roots and ſeeds. Theſe are 
looked upon as emollient, corro- 
borant, and lightly anodyne ; and 
ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in ſome 
kinds of obſtructions, eroſions of 
the viſcera, heat of urine, pains 
in the kidneys, and the lixe. The 
virtue they are chiefly celebrated 
for, is that of curing ſpaſmodic 
and epileptic complaints; which 
many have been abſurd enough to 
believe that the root of this plant 
would do, by being only worn 
about the neck. The root is an 
ingredient in the pulvis ad epilep- 
tices of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. 


PALM cleum; Palme foli- 
orum pedicuiis ſpinoſis, fructu pruni- 
formi, luteo, ol:ojo Sloan. Palm- 
oil [Z.] 3 

This oil is obtained from the 
kernels of the fruit of a ſpecies of 
palm tree, which is a native of the 
coaſt of Guinea and Cape Verd 
iſlands: from theſe places it has 

been 
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Barbadoes. The oil, as brought 
to us, is about the conſiſtence of 

an ointment, and of an orange 

colour; a ſtrong, not diſagreeable 

ſmell, but very little taſte; by long 
keeping, it loſes its high colour, 

and becomes white, when it ought 

to be rejected, as no longer fit for 

uſe, The inhabitants of the 

Guinea coaſt are ſaid to make this 

oil part of their food, and to em- 

ploy it for the ſame purpoſes as 

we do butter. With us, 1t 1s rare- 

ly given inwardly, and uſed only 

in ſome external applications, for 

Pains and weakneſs of the nerves, 

cramps, ſprains, and the like. 
The common people apply it to 

the cure of chilbains, and when 

early made uſe of, not without 

ſucceſs. It is an ingredient in the 

emollient ointment and ſtomach 

plaſter of the Edinburgh pharma- 

copœia. 


PANICI /emen ; Panici Germa- 

nici, five panicula minore C. B. 
Panic: the ſeeds. 
This plant is cultivated in ſome 
parts of Germany ; the ſeeds have 
been made uſe of in food, but are 
not regarded as medicines, 


PAPAVERIS ALBI capita; 
Papaweris hortenſis ſemine albo C. B. 
The large garden poppy, with 
white flowers and ſeeds; or the 
white poppy ; its heads [L.] 


PAPAVER NIGRUM; Papa- 
wer hortenſe nigro ſemine C. B. The 
leſſer garden poppy, with purple 
flowers and black ſeeds; or the 
black poppy. The college of 
Edinburgh ſeems to allow this 


ſpecies to be uſed promiſcuouſly 


with the foregoing ; having dropt 
the diſtinction of white and black, 
and retained in the catalogue only 
the title of papa ver borten/e; of 
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been tranſplanted into Jamaica and which they direct the heads, ſeeds, 


Part It, 
and leaves, for medicinal uſe. 


The heads and ſtalks of theſe 
lants contain a milky juice, 


8 may be collected in con- 


ſiderable quantity, by lightly 
wounding them When almoſt ripe. 
this juice, expoſed for a few days 
to the air, thickens into a {ig 
tenacious maſs, agreeing in quality 
with the opium brought from 


abroad. (See the article Opiyy,) 


The juices of both the poppies 
appear to be ſimilar to one another; 
the only difference is in the quan- 
tity afforded, which is generally 
in proportion to the ſize of the 


plants: the larger, or white pop. 


Py, is the ſort cultivated by the 
preparers of opium in the eaſtern 
countries, and for medicinal uſe; 


in this. 


Poppy heads, boiled in water, 
1mpart to the menſtruum their nar- 
cotic juice, together with the 
other juices, which they have in 
commen with vegetable matters in 
general. The liquor ſtrongly preſ- 
ſed out, ſuffered to ſettle, clati- 
hed with whites of eggs, and 
evaporated to a due conſiſtence, 

ields about one-fifth, or one-fixth 
the weight of the heads, of es- 
tract. This poſſeſſes the virtues 
of opium; but requires to be given 
in double its doſe to anſwer the 
ſame intention, which it is {aid to 
perform without occafioning 2 
nauſea and giddineſs, the uſual 
conſequences of the other. (Ce 
the Edinburgh eſſays abridg. vol. 
pag. 158 and 132.) A ſtrong de- 
coction of the heads, mixed with 
as much ſugar as is ſufficient to fe. 
duce it into the conſiſlence of 3 
ſyrup, becomes fit for keeping n 
a liquid form; and is the only of- 
ficinal preparation of the poppY* 
Both theſe preparations are vel 
uſeful ones, though liable to var 
ation in point of ſtrength: Fo 
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does this inconvenience ſeem avoid - 
able by any care in the preſcriber, 
or the operator; ſince the poppy 
heads themſelves (according to the 
degree of maturity, and the ſoil 
and ſeaſon of which they are the 
produce) contain different propor- 
tions of the narcotic matter to the 
other juices of the plant; as has 
been obſerved in thePharmacopœia 
reformata. | | 

The ſeeds of the poppy are by 
many reckoned ſoporitic ; Juncker 
ſays, they have the ſame quality 
with thoſe of hyoſcyamus, and Her- 
man looks upon them as a good 
ſubſtitute to opium; miſled proba- 
bly by an obſervation which holds 
in many plants, that the ſeeds are 
more etficacious than the veſtels in 
which they are contained. 

The ſeeds of the - poppy have 
nothing of the narcotic juice which 
is lodged in their covering, and in 
the ſtalks; and oil expreſſed from 
them has been uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as oil olive; and the ſeeds 
themſelves taken as food; their 
taſte is ſweetiſh and farinaceous. 


PAPAVERIS ERRATICI, Vn 


Papa veris rhæados flores; Papaveris 


erratici majoris C. B. Red poppy 
or corn roſe: the greater of the 
hairy wild poppies, with deep red 
flowers and dark coloured ſeeds; 
its flowers [L. E. 

The flowers of this plant yield 
upon expreſſion a deep red juice, 
and impart the ſanie colour by in- 
fuſion to aqueous, liquors. A ſyru 
of them is kept in the ſhops; this 
1s valued chiefly for its colour; 
though ſome expect from it a 
lightly anodyne virtue. 


PARALYSIS fores ; Verbaſculi 
pratenfis odorati C. B. Primulæ we- 


i majoris Raii, Cowiſlips; the 
flowers [L. E.] 3 


This plant grows wild in marſhes 
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and moiſt meadows. The flowers 
appear in April; they have a plea- 
ſant ſweet ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 
bitteriſh, ſomewhat aſtringent taſte. 
An infuſion of them, uſed as tea, 
is recommended as a mild corro- 
borant, in nervous complaints, and 
in ſome female diſorders proceed- 
ing from a deficiency of the men- 
ſtrual purgations. A ftrong infu- 
ſion of them forms, with a proper 
quantity of ſugar, an agreeable 
ſyrup, which has long maintained 
a place in the ſhops: by boiling, 


even for a little time, their fine 


flavour is deſtroyed. 


PAREIRA BRAVA [Z.] 
This is the root of an Ameri— 
can convolvulus, brought to us 


from Brazil, in pieces of different 
ſizes, ſome no bigger than one's 


finger, others as large as a child's 


arm: it is crooked, and variouſly 


wrinkled on the ſurface; outward- 
ly of a dark colour, internally of 


. dull yellowiſh, and interwoven 


with woody fibres, ſo that upon a 
tranſverſe ſection, a number of, 
concentric circles appear, crofſed 
with fibres, which run from the 
center to the circumference : 1t has 
no ſmell; the taſte is a little bit- 
teriſh, blended with a ſweetneſs, 
like that of liquorice. This root 
is highly extolled by the Brazili- 
ans and Portugueſe, in a great 
variety of diſeaſes, particularly 
againſt ſuppreſſions of urine, ne- 
phritic pains, and the calculus. 
In the two firſt, Geoffroy ſays he 
has given it with good ſucceſs, and 
that the patient was almoſt inſtant- 
ly relieved by it, a copious diſ- 
charge of urine ſucceeding. He 
likewiſe obſerved large quantities 


of pravel, and even ſmall ſtones, 


voided after its uſe; this effect he 
attributes not to any lithontriptic 
power, but to its diſſolving the 


viſcid mucus, by which the ſabu- 
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lous matter had been detained. 
He likewiſe relates, that he has 
had frequent experience of the 
good effects of this root in deterg- 
ing and healing ulcers of the kid- 
neys and bladder, where the urine 
came away purulent and mucous, 
and could not be voided at all 
without extreme pain; by the uſe 
of the pareira, the urine ſoon be- 
came clear, and of a due conſiſt- 
ence, and was evacuated freely ; 
and by joining to this medicine 
balſam of Copaiba, the ulcer per- 
fectly healed. The attenuating 
quality, which he had diſcovered 
in this root, induced him to make 
trial of it in other diſeaſes, proceed- 
ing from tenacious juices, and in 
theſe likewiſe it fully anſwered his 
expectations: in humoral aſthmas, 
where the lungs were ſtuffed up, 
and the patient almoſt ſuffocated 
by thick phlegm, an infuſion of 
pareira, after many other medicines 
had proved ineffectual, occaſioned 
a plentiful expeQoration, and ſoon 
completed a cure: in the jaundice, 
proceeding from thick bile, it did 
excellent ſervice; but in another 
icterical caſe, where the liver was 
ſwelled and hard, this medicine 
did no good. His doſe of the 
root in ſubſtance is from twelve 
grains to half a dram, in decoction 
two or three drams. 


PARIETARITEA, en Helxines 
folia; Parietarie officinarum C. B. 
Pellitory of the wall; the leaves 
DLL. E.] 

This is a ſmall plant, growing 
upon old walls; of an herbaceous, 
ſubſaline taſte, without any ſmell. 
It is one of the ſive emollient 
herbs, and in this intention is gc- 
caſionally made uſe of. It is an 
ingredient in the nephritic decoc- 
tion of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia. The expreſſed juice has been 
given in the doſe of three ounces 
as a diuretic, 1 


TRICARIA. 


PASTINACA HORTENs Is; 
Paſtinaca latifelia ſati va Raii. Gar. 
den parſneps. EE 

PASTINACA SILVESTRI: 
Paſtinaca filveflris latifolia Raii. 
Wild parſneps. 

The roots of the garden parſnep 
are uſed as food, and prove ſuffl. 
ciently nutritious. The ſeeds of 
both ſorts are lightly aromatic; 
thoſe of the wild are ſtrongeſt, 


PENTAPHYLLI radix ; 9uin- 
quefolii majoris repentis C. B. Cin- 
quefoil; the root [L.] 

This grows plentifully in hedges, 
and by road ſides. The root is 
moderately aſtringent; and as ſuch 
15 ſometimes given internally a- 
gainſt diarrhœas, and other fluxes; 
and employed in gargariſms for 
ſtrengthening the gums, &c. The 
cortical part of the root may be 
taken, in ſubſtance, to the quantity 
of a dram; the internal part is 
conſiderably weaker, and requires 
to be given in double the doſe to 
produce the ſame effect. It 15 ſcarce- 
ly otherwiſe made uſe of than as 
an ingredient in the theriaca. 


PEPONUM enen; Peponis ad- 
longi C. B. The pumpion; its 
ſeeds [E.] 

Theſe ſeeds are very rarely met 
with in the ſhops ; in quality they 
are not different from thoſe of 
cucumbers, melons, and the others 


| called cold ſeeds. 


PERICLYMENUM, vide Ca- 


PRIFOLIUM. 


PERSICARLE MITIS alia; 
Perſicariæ maculo/e Raii. Spotted 
arſmart; the leaves. : 

This grows wild in moiſt watery 
places ; the leaves ſomewhat 05 


ſemble 
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ſemble thoſe of the perſca malus, 
and have generally a blackiſh ſpot 
in the middle: their taſte is 
roughiſh and ſubſaline. This herb 
is recommended chiefly for exter- 
nal purpoſes : Tournefort aſſures 
us (in the Memoirs of the French 
academy, 1703) that it 1s one of the 
beſt vulneraries and antiſeptics 
he knows, and that a decoction of 
it in wine ftops gangrenes in a 
ſurpriſing manner. The preſent 
practice however has no depen- 
dance on it. 


PERSICARLE URENTIS Au- 
lia; Perficarie vulgaris acris, five 
| hbydropiperis Raii. Biting arſmart, 
lakeweed, or water pepper ; the 
leaves [Z.] 

This fort is readily diftinguiſh- 
able from the former, by its pun- 
gent, biting, pepper-like taſte. Its 
virtues are thoſe of an acrid ſtimu- 
lating medicine: in phlegmatic 
habits, 1t promotes the urinary 
diſcharge, and has frequently done 
| good ſervice in ſcorbutic com- 
| plaints. The freſh leaves are ſome- 
times applied externally for cleanſ- 
ing old fiſtulous ulcers, and con- 
ſuming fungous fleſh; for theſe 
& purpoles they are ſaid to be em- 
ployed by the farriers, among 


whom they have b inci 
1 2 ve been principally 


PERSI CA MALI flores 5 Per- 
| /ice molli carne, &c. C. B. The 
peach tree; its flowers [E.] 

Peach flowers have an agreeable 
imell, and a bitteriſh taſte : diſtill- 
* without any addition, by the 

eat of a water- bath, they yield 
one fixth their weight, or more, of 
a whitiſh liquor, which, as Mr. 

es obſerves, communicates to 
a large quantity of other liquids, 
a flavour like that of the kernels of 
rats. An infuſion in water of 
alt an ounce of the freſh gather- 


* , 
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ed flowers, or a dram of them when 
dried, ſweetened with ſugar, proves 
for children an uſeful laxative 
and anthelmintic : the leaves of 
the tree are, in this intention 
ſomewhat more efficacious, though 
leſs agreeable. The fruit has the 
ſame quality with the other ſweet 
fruits, that of abating heat, 
quenching thirſt, and gently looſen- 
ing the belly. 


PERUVIAGUS CORTEX [L. 
E.] Peruvian bark; the bark of a 
tall ſlender tree, growing in Peru. 
It 1s brought to us in pieces of dif- 
ferent ſizes, ſometimes rolled up 
into ſhort thick quills, and ſome- 
times flat; the outſide is browniſh, 
and generally covered in part with 
a whitiſh moſs; the infide is of a 
yellowiſh, reddiſh, or ruſty iron 
colour. It hasa lightly aromatic 
ſmell, ſomewhat muſty, yet not diſ- 
agreeable ; a bitteriſh, aſtringent 
taſte, which dwells long upon the 
tongue, accompanied with a de- 

ree of aromatic warmth. The 
{mall, thin, flat pieces are by ſome 
accounted the beſt ; by others, the 
quill ſort, with the rougheſt coat, 
eſpecially if of a bright cinnamon 
colour on the inſide ; though the 
large flat pieces, whether rough or 
ſmooth, of a lighter or darker colour, 
are often of equal goodneſs. The 
beſt bark is that which is ſtrongeſt 
in ſmell and taſte ; this likewiſe 
proves friable berwixt the teeth, 
and does not ſeparate into fibres 
it breaks, not ſhivery, but cloſe and 
ſmooth. 


The virtues of this bark, as a 


febrifuge, were diſcovered by the 
Indians about the year 1500: Eu- 
rope did not become acquainted 


with it till 1649; nor was it re- 


ceived into general practice till ſe- 


veral years after this; ſome ill con- 


ſequences, enſuing from its impru- 
dent uſe, having brought it for a 
O 2 time 
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time into diſrepute. At preſent, 


it is looked upon as the moſt effec- 


tual remedy in intermittent fevers 
of almoſt every kind, and ſafe in 
all ages and confiitutions ; pro- 
vided it be judiciouſly and ſeaſon- 
ably adminiſtered, and due regard 
be had to the circumſtances of the 
diſeaſe. The modern practice, 
previous to the uſe of this me- 
dicine, uſually gives an emetic at 
the beginning of a paroxyſm; in 
ſome caſes a cathartic, -and in ple- 
thoric habits venæſection, are pre- 
miſed; theſe render the bark not 
only more ſafe, but likewiſe more 
certain and ſpeedy in its operation: 
where theſe evacuations are neg- 
lected, or not ſufficiently plentiful, 
the diſeaſe, if of long ſtanding, 
ſcarce yields to the cortex; or if 
it appears at length ſubdued, yet 
the patient does not recover his 
ſtrength, and {oon ſuffers a relapſe. 
'The uſe of the bark 1s begun at the 
end of a paroxyſm, and repeated 
in the quaniity of half a dram 
(more or leſs, according to the 
circumſtances of the patient!) every 
third or fourth hour during the in- 
termiſſion; where the fever is of 
the bilious kind, and accompanied 
with great heat, a little nitre is 
joined; in all caſes, moderate ex- 
erciſe generally promotes its effect. 
At firſt, it uſually looſens the bel- 
ly, and ſometimes operates as if a 
cathartie had been taken; and by 


this means ſupplics the omiſſion of 


evacuations before its exhibition; if 
the purging continues, the medi- 


eine does not anſwer the purpoſes 
intended by it; in ſuch caſe, a 


little opium is added, which effec- 
tually ſuppreſſes the flux; if after 
this the patient continues too coſ- 
tive, recourfe is had to gliſters. 
The looſeneſs, however, ought not 
to be ſtopt too ſoon; on the con- 
trary, where the bark does not it- 
ſelf produce this effect, it is neceſ- 
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fary, as Dr. Mead informs us, to 
join to it a little rhubarb, ſo ag to 
occaſion for a time two ſtools 4 
day; by this means the diſeaſe i; 
more effectually cured, and 1c 
ſubject to be followed by a dropſy 
or ill habit of body: after a Arn 
or two of rhubarb have been taken, 


it is to be diſcontinued, and the 


bark exhibited by itſelf. After 
the fever has been removed, the 
medicine is continued for ſome 
time longer, to prevent a relapſe; 
and evacuations, unleſs abſolutely 
neceſſary, abſtained from. Thedif- 
eaſe is nevertheleſs ſeldom com. 
pletely cured before ſome very con- 
ſiderable evacuation, either by ſtool, 
urine, or perſpiration, enſues: if 
this does uot ſucceed ſpontaneouſly, 
carthartics, diuretics, or diaphore- 
tics, are given in conjunction with 
the bark otherwiſe the patient con- 
tinues weak, and without appetite, 
till either the diſeaſe returns, or 
changes into one of a different kind, 

In ſymptomatic agues, hectic, 
and purulent fevers, cacochymic 
habits, and where the hypochon- 


dres are ſwelled and diſtended, this 


medicine 1s improper, and for the 
moſt part prejudicial. Its mani. 
feſt aſtringency forbids its uſe in 
obſtructions of the abdominal viſ. 
cera, or ſuppreſſion of any critical 
evacuation ; until the obſtruction 
is firſt removed, or the evacuation 
had its due courſe. 
In acute, inflammatory, or mo- 
lignant fevers, the bark does not 
ſeem to have any good effed. 
Nevertheleſs, in the decline of long 
nervous fevers, or after a remiſfon, 
when from bad habit, old age, jar 
tigue, or the like, the patient is e 
tremely weak, and the pulſe lo, 
the cortex proves a medicine of ex- 
cellent ſervice; provided that ther 
is no extravaſation, that the veſſels 
remain entire, and pus is not 4 
ready formed. 
2 Peru- 
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Peruvian bark has likewiſe been 
found eminently ſerviceable in gan- 

renes and mortifications, proceed- 
ing either from an internal or ex- 
ternal cauſe. In all the caſes of this 
kind, where it proved ſucceſsful, 
it occaſioned a kind ſuppuration, 
which degenerated when the ule 
of the medicine was diſcontinued, 
and again turned kindly upon re- 
ſuming it. Some have been hence 
induced to try the cortex in vari- 
olous caſes, where either the puſ- 


tules did not rightly ſuppurate, or 


petechiæ ſhewed a diſpoſition to a 
gangrene; and here likewiſe it 
anſwered expectation: the empty 
veſicles filled with matter, watery 
ſanies changed into thick white 
pus, the petechia became gradu— 
ally of a pale colour, and at 
length diſappeared, and the pox 
began to turn ſooner than Was ex- 
pected. See the Edinburgh medical 
Haut. 

The bark has been applied like- 
wife, and not without ſucceſs, to 
the cure of periodic head-achs, 
hyſteric and hypockondriac fits, 
and other diſorders, which have 
regular intermiſions. By its aſ- 


tringency and aromatic quality, it 


ſtrengthens the whole nervous y- 
ſtem, and proves aſeful in weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, and ſundry 
chronical diſorders, proceeding 
trom too great laxity of the fibres. 
In obſtinate uterine fluxes, and 
old gleets, bark joined with cha- 
lybeates has notable effects. 


The virtues of Peruvian bark 


reſide chiefly in a reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, and hence are extracted in 
perfection by rectified ſpirit. By 
frong coction in water, the reſin 
15 meited out, and mingled with 
the water; which whiltt hot ap- 
pears tranſparent, but in cooling, 
grows turbid, and depoſites great 
part of the refin to the bottom. 
Water elevates in diſtillation the 
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aromatic part of the bark; pure 
ſpirit brings over nothing. Hence 
an aqueous extract proves not only 
leſs in quantity but likewiſe infe- 
rior in quality to one made with 
rectified ſpirit. Proof ſpirit ex- 
tracts the virtues of this drug in 
tolerable perfection, in the cold; 
heat enables it to take up more 
than it can retain when cold. Spi- 
rit of ſal ammoniac, prepared with 
fixt alkaline ſalts, gains very little 
from the rortex, either with or 
without heat: the ſpirit prepared 
with quicklime, and the dulcified 
ſpirit, in a few hours become 
ſtrongly impregnated with its imell 
and taſte. 

The officinal preparations of 
bark are an extract [L. E.] reſin 
[E.] ſpirituous tinture [L. E.] 
tincture in volatile ſpirit IC] and 
compound tincture [E.] It is an 
ingredient alſo in the ſtomachie 
tincture E.] 

The ſubſtances uſually joined 
with bark in preſcription ſeem cal- 
culated either to promote its effi- 
cacy, or merely for reducing it in- 
to the inteaded form; without 
much regard to it agreeableneſs, 
and the conveniency of taking it: 
this is nevertheleſs a point of great 
conſequence, as its taſte, ana the 
quantity which is neceſſary, make 
the patient too frequently loath it, 
before enough has been taken to 
produce the deſired effect. If de- 
ligned to be given in the ſolid 
form of a bolus, eleQuarv, &c. it 
ſhould be made up, not, as is cuſ- 
tomary, with ſyrups, but with mu- 
cilages : with the former, it ſticks 
abour the mouth and fauces, 
whence its taſte remains for a con- 
ſiderable time; with the latter, it 
paſſes freely, ſcarce leaving any 
taſte in the mouth. Aromatics do 
not prevent the taſte of the bark 
fro-1 diſcovering itſelf ; extract of 
liquorice very effectually conceals 
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it. The extract of logwood alſo, 
Joined to that of bark, and a pro- 
per quantity of mucilage, form a 


very elegant and agreeable com- 
poſition, 


PETASITIDIS radix : Peta fi- 
tidis majoris et vulgaris C. B. But- 
terbur; the root [Z.] 

This grows wild by the ſides of 
ditches, and in meadows: it ſends 
forth ſhort ſcaly ſtalks in the ſpring, 
bearing ſpikes of purpliſh flowers; 
after this the leaves appear, which 
are very large, and hollowed in 
about the middle, ſo as to reſem- 
ble a bonnet, or what the Greeks 
called @#racoc, whence the name of 
the plant. The roots have a ſtrong 
ſmell; a bitteriſh, aromatic, not very 
agreeable taſte ; they have been 
given in the doſe of a dram or more 
as an aromatic, and likewiſe as an 
aperient and deobſtruent ; theſe 
virtues, however, they poſſeſs in ſo 
Jow a degree, as to have Joſt their 

reputation in the ſhops. 


PETROLEUM [E.] Rock dil. 

This is a general name for ſun- 
dry liquid bitumens, or mineral 
oils, which ſpontanecuſly exſude 
from the earth, or from clefts of 
rocks. Theſe oils are found in al- 
moſt all countries, but in greateſt 
quantities in the warmer ones: 
ſome are met with in different parts 
of England; and many of our 
common bituminous minerals, as 
pitcoal, &c. afford, on diſtilla- 
tion, oils not greatly different from 
them. 

The fineſt ſort of this commodi- 
ty comes from the duchy of Mo- 
dena in Italy, where three different 
kinds are found; the beſt is almoſt 
as clear, fluid, and tranſparent as 
water, of a highly penetrating, yet 

not ee ſmell, ſomewhat 
like that of rectified oil of amber: 
the ſecond ſort is of a clear yellow 
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colour, not ſo fluid as the former, 
leſs penetrating, and partaking 
more of the oil of amber ſmell: 
the third, or worſt, is of a blackiſh 
red colour, of a thicker conſiſt. 
ence, and more diſagreeable than 
the two foregoing. The firſt of theſe 
is very rarely met with in the ſhops; 
the ſecond, mixed with a little of 
the third, and ſome ſubtile oil, is 
uſually ſent us inſtead of it, Pe. 
troleum readily catches fire, and, 
if pure, burns entirely away: di- 
ſtilled, it becomes ſomewhat more 
pellucid than before (a ſmall quan- 
tity of yellowiſh matter remaining) 
and loſes greatly of its natural ſmel!: 
it unites with the eſſential oils of 
vegetables, not at all with vinous 
ſpirits : the finer ſorts are ſo light as 
to ſwim upon the moſt highly reQi- 
fied ſpirit of wine. 

Petroleum 1s at preſent very rare- 
ly employed as a medicine, though 
if the finer kinds could be procured 
genuine, they ſhould ſeem to de- 
ſerve ſome notice: they are more 
agreeable than the oil of amber, and 
milder than that of turpentine; the 
virtues of both which they partici- 
pate of. They are principally re- 
commended by authors for exter- 
nal purpoſes, againſt pains and 
aches, in paralytic complaints, and 
for preventing chilblains. For theſe 
intentions, ſome of the more com- 
mon mineral oils have been inade 
uſe of with good ſucceſs ; an oll 
extracted from a kind of ſtone coal 
has been cried up among the com- 
mon people, under the name of 
Britiſh oil, for rheumatic pains, &c. 
even this is often counterfeited by 
a ſmall portion of oil of amber 
added to the common expreſſed 
Oils. 


PETROLEUM B ARBADENSE 
[L.] Barbadoes tar. : 
This is thicker than the foregoing 


petrolea, and nearly of the conſiſt- 
| ence 
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ence of common tar. It is of a red- 
diſh black colour, a diſagreeable 
ſmell, leſs pungent than the other 
forts. This bitumen is found in ſe- 
veral of our American iſlands, where 
it is eſteemed by the inhabitants of 
reat ſervice as a ſudorific, and in 
Mlonkers of the breaſt and lungs, 
though in caſes of this kind, at- 
tended with inflammation, it is cer- 
tainly improper ; they likewiſe ap- 
ply it externally as a diſcutient, 
and for preventing paralytic diſor- 
ders. Among us it is rarely uſed, 
and not often to be met with ge- 
nuine. The London college em- 
loys it as a menſtruum for ſulphur 
in the ba!/amum ſulphuris Barba- 
denſe, and directs an oil to be diſ- 
tilled from it; that of Edinburgh 
has not yet received it. . 


PETROSELINI MACEDO- 
NICI /emen; Apis Macedonici C. B. 
Macedonian parſley ; the ſeeds [L.] 


PETROSELINI VULGARIS 
ſemen, folia radix; Apii Hortenſis ſeu 
petroſelini vulgo C. B. Common 


parſley; the roots, leaves [E.] and 


ſeeds [L. E.] 

The firſt of theſe plants is ſome- 
times met with in our gardens; 
the ſecond is commonly cultivated 
for culinary purpoſes. The ſeeds 
of both have an aromatic flavour, 
and are occaſionally made uſe of 
as carminatives, &c, 'Thoſe of the 
Macedonian parſley are the ſtrong- 
eſt, though generally ſupplied by 
the other, The root of parſley is 
one of the five aperient roots, and 
in this intention is ſometimes made 
an ingredient in apozems and diet- 
drinks ; if liberally uſed, it is apt to 
occafion flatulencies, and thus, by 
diſtending the viſcera produces a 
contrary effect to that intended by 
it: the taſte of this root is ſomewhat 
lweetiſh with a light degree of 
warmth and aromatic flavour. The 
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ſeeds of the Macedonian parſley are 
an ingredient in mithridate and 


theriaca; and thoſe of the common 


in the electuary of bayberries. [L.] 


PEUCEDANTI radix; Peucedani 
Germanici C. B. Hogs fennel, or 
ſulphurwort ; the root. 

This plant grows wild by the fea 
ſhores, and in moiſt ſhady places. 
The roots have a ftrong diſagree- 


- able ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling 


that of ſulphureous ſolutions ; and 
an unctuous, ſubacrid, bitteriſh 
taſte. They are looked upon as 
ſtimulating and attenuating, and 
ſuppoſed to promote expectoration 
and urine: the expreſſed juice was 
employed by the ancients, as an 
errhine in lethargic diſorders, The 
preſent practice pays no regard to 
them in any intention. 


PHU, vide VALERIAN A SYL- 
VESTRIS. 


PILOSELLA, vide AuzicuLa 


MURIS, 


PIMENTA, vide Piper JA- 


MAICENSE. 


PIMPINELLAE SANGUISOR- 
BA folia; Pimpinellæ ſanguiſorbæ 
mi noris hirſutæ et lævis C. B. Bur- 
net; the leaves. 


This grows wild upon dry chalky . 


hills; ſuch as is cultivated in gar- 
dens, though preferred by ſome, 
is inferior in quality to the wild 


ſort. The leaves are mildly aſtring- 


ent, and have been ſometimes em- 


ployed in this intention, in dyſen- 


teries and hæmorrhages. 


PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA 
radix, ſemen, folia. Burnet ſaxifrage; 
the root [L. E.] leaves and ſeeds 
[E.] 

Three ſorts of this plant are taken 
notice of by medical writers: 
O 4 


1. Pim- a 
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1. Pimpinella ſaxifraga major, 
umbella candida C. B. This is the 
ſpecies celebrated by the German 
writers under the name of pimpi- 
nella alba, it is not very common 
in this country, and therefore our 
markets have been generally ſup- 

plied with the following. 

2. Pimpinella ſaxifraga minor 
foliis ſanguijorbe Raii. Vragoſeli- 
num alterum majus Journ. This is 
not unfrequently met with in dry 
paſture grounds. N | 

3. timpunella ſaxifraga minor 
C. B. feoliis diſſectis Hiſt. Oxon. 
This ſort is the moſt common in 
the fields about London: it grows 
taller than the others, but the leaves 
are leſs. | 

All theſe plants ſeem to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame qualities, and to 
differ only in external appearance: 
and even in this their difference is 
ſo inconſiderable, that Linnæus 
has joined them into one, under 


the general name of pimpinella. 


Our college, inſtead of the firſt, 
which has been generally under- 
Rood as the officinal ſort, allow ei- 
ther of the others (which are more 
common) to be uſed promiſcuoully. 

The roots of pimpinella have a 
grateful, warm, very pungent taſte, 
which is entirely extracted by rec- 
tified ſpirit: in diſtillation the 
menſtruum ariſes, leaving all that 
it had taken up from the root, 
united into a pungent aromatic re- 
ſin. This root promiſes, from its 
ſenſible qualities, to be a medicine 
of conſiderable utility; though little 


regarded in common practice: the 


only officinal compoſition in which 
it is an ingredient, is the pulwis 
ari compoſitus [L.] Stahl, Hoffman, 
and other German phyſicians, ate 


extremely fond of it, and recom- 


mended it as an excellent ſtomachic, 
reſolvent, detergent, diuretic, dia- 
phoretic, and alex ipharmac. They 
frequently gave it, and not with- 
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out ſucceſs, in ſcorbutic and cy. 
taneous diſorders foulneſs of the 


blood and juices, tumours and 


obſtructions of the glands, and diſ. 
eaſes proceeding from a deficiency 


of the fluid ſecretions in general. 


Boerhaave directs the uſe of this 
medicine 1n aſthmatic and hydropic 
caſes, where the ſtrongeſt reſol- 


vents are indicated: the form he 


prefers is a watery infuſion; but 
the ſpirituous tincture poſſeſſes the 
virtues of the root in much greater 
perfection. 

There is another ſpecies of pim- 
pinella called zigra, from its root 
being externally of a bright black 


colour, whilſt thoſe of the forego- 


ing ſorts are, whitiſh : this is re- 
markable for its yielding an eſſen- 
tial oil of a blue colour. It grows 
wild in ſome parts of Germany, 


Swiſſerland, &c, and is now and 


then met with in our gardens. 


* PINUS zuclei et reſina: Pinus ſa- 
tive C. B. et Pinus ſylveſtris C. B. 
Pine tree; the kernels of its fruit 


or cones, and its reſin [E 


The pine tree differs from the 
firs in having its leaves ſtanding in 
pairs, thoſe of the firs being ſolita- 
ry. The pine abounds with the 
ſame kind of reſinous juice as the 
fir trees (ſee the articles T erebinthina 
and Thus vulgare.) The kernels 
have avery pleaſant ſweet taſte,and 
appear to be nearly of the ſame 
quality with ſweet almonds ; they 
are conſidered rather as dietetic 
than medicinal articles. 


PIPER NIGRUM[L.Z.} Black | 


pepper; the fruit of a plant grow. 
ing in Java, Malabar, &c. gathered 
probably before it is fully ripe, and 
exficcated in the ſun. This is the 


oyly ſpice which we import direct- 


ly from the Eaſt-Indies, all the o- 
thers coming through the hands of 
the Dutch. | 

e PIPER 
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pepper . the fruit of the black Pep- 


decorticated by maceration in wa- 
ter. The grains, as brought to us, 
have ſometimes pieces of a dark 
coloured ſkin fill upon them. 


PIPER LONGUM [L. E.! 
Long pepper. This is the fruit 
of a different plant growing alſo 
in the Eait-Indies, It is of a cylin- 
drical figure, about an inch and a 
half in length; the external ſurface 
appears compoſed of numerous mi- 
nute grains diſpoſed round the fruit 
in a kind of ſpiral direction. 

All theſe ſpices have a pungent 
ſmell, and a very hot biting taſte, 
The long fort, which is the hotteſt 
and ſtrongeſt, is moſt frequently 
made uſe of for medicinal purpoſes; 
the black, as being more grateful, 
for culinary ones; the white, which 
15 the weakeft of the three, 1s rarely 
employed for either, The warmth 
and pungency of theſe {pices re- 
ſides chiefly in their reſinous part; 
their aromatic odour in an effen- 
tial oil. The genuine diſtilled oil 
ſmells ſtrong of the pepper, but has 
very little aerimony; the remaining 
decottion inſpiſſated, yields an ex- 
tract conſiderably pungent. A tinc- 
ture made in rectified ſpirit is ex- 
tremely hot and fiery; a few drops 
of it {et the mouth as it were in a 
game. | 

The white pepper is an ingre- 
dient in philonium and mithridate; 
the black, in the pulvis antilyſſus, 
electuary of bayberries, confectio 

aulina, and theriaca; the long, in 
the bitter wine, aromatic tincture, 
powder and pills, the compound 
powders of bole and ſcordium, the 


confectio Paulina, mithridate, and 
theriaca L.] | | 


PIPER JAMAICENSE CL. F.! 
mentg, or Jamaica pepper; the 
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pIPER ALBUM IL. E.] White 


per plant gathered when ripe, and 
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amomum of many of the German 


writers. 


This is the produce of our own 
Plantations ; it is the fruit of a 
large tree, growing ſpontaneouſly 
in the mountainous parts of Ja- 
maica, called by ſir Hans Sloan, 
myrtus arborea, aromatica, foliis 
laurinis. The ſmell of this ſpice re- 
ſembles a mixture of cinnamon, 
cloves and nutmegs: its taſte ap- 
proaches to that of cloves, or a 
mixture of the three foregoing ; 
whence it has received the name of 
alliſpice. The ſhops have been for 
ſome time accuſtomed to employ 
this aromatic as a ſuccedaneum to 
the more coſtly ſpices, and from 


them it has been introduced into 


our hoſpitals : the London college 
have given it a place in their late 
diſpenſatory, and direct a ſimple 
water to be diſtilled from it, which 
poſſeſſes the flavour of the pimento 
in great perfection. It yields a 


large quantity of pleaſant eſſential 


oil, which finks in water; this 
oil, recommended in the Pharma- 
copœia reformata, is now received 
into the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 
Rectified ſpirit extracts its pun- 


gency and flavour, and elevates no- 
thing in dilullation, 


PIPER INDICUM ; Capficum 


filiquis longis propendentibus Journ. 
uinea pepper, or capſicum ; the 
ruit. 
This is an annual plant cultivated 
in our gardens; it ripens its red 
pods in September or October. 
The taſte of capſicum is extremely 
pungent and acrimonious, ſetting 
the mouth as it were on fire. It 1s 
rarely made uſe of in medicine, 
being chiefly employed for culinary 
purpoſes; a ſpecies of it, called 
in the Weſt Indies bird pepper, 1s 
the baſis of a powder brought us 
from thence under the name of 
Can pepper. 
e PISUM; 
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PISUM ; Piſum arwen/e flore can- 
dido, fruftu rotundo albo C. B. Peas; 
the ſeeds [E.] | 

Theſe are commonly uſed in food, 
but very rarely for medicinal pur- 


| Poles, 


PIX LIQUIDA [L. E.] Tar; 
a thick, black, unctuous ſubſtance; 
obtained from old pines and fir- 


trees, by burning them with a cloſe. 


ſmothering heat. It differs from 


the native reſinous juice of the trees 


(fee Terebinthina) in having receiv- 
ed a diſagreeable impreſſion from 
the fire, and containing a portion 
of the ſaline and other juices united 
with the reſinous and oily; by the 
mediation of theſe, a part of the 
terebinthinate oil proves diſſoluble 
in aqueous liquors, which extract 
little or nothing from the purer 
turpentines. Water impregnated 
with the more ſoluble parts of tar, 


proves, in conſequence of this hot 


pungent oil, warm and ſtimulating; 
it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe and 
quickens the circulation; by theſe 
qualities, in cold languid phleg- 
matic habits, it ſtrengthens the ſo- 
lids, attenuates viſcid juices, opens 
obſtructions of the minuter veſſels, 


and promotes perſpiration and the, 
fluid ſecretions in general; whilſt 


in hot bilious temperaments, it diſ- 
Poſes to inflammation, and aggra- 
vates the complaints which it has 
been employcd to remove, 


PIX ARIDA FL. E.] Dry or 
ſtone pitch. 


This is the pix ]/quida exficcated 


by heat; in this proceſs, a part of 
the acid and the more volatile oil 
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rally allowed to be the ſame with 
the foregoing dry pitch or inſpiſſat- 
ed tar; hence in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia the terms pix ficcg 
and pix navalis are made ſynony. 
mous. According to Geoffroy, it 
is compounded of a ſtrong mixture 
of tallow, and tar, and palimpiſſa, 
and an artificial black pitch; 
which artificial pitch is itſelf com- 
poſed of tar and palimpiſſa; and 
this palimpiſſa is no other than an 
inſpiſſated tar; ſo that notwith. 
ſtanding this ſnow of compoſition, 
the reſult is only a mixture of pitch 
with a little tallow. 


PIX BURGUNDICA [L. E.] 
Burgundy pitch. This is of a ſo- 
lid conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat ſoft, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, and 
more agreeable in ſmell than ei- 
ther of the foregoing. Geoffroy re- 
lates, that it is compoſed of gallipot 
(a ſolid whitiſh reſin which ſepa- 
rates from ſome of the zerebinthine 
as they run from the tree) melted 
with common turpentine and a lit- 
tle of its diſtilled oil. Dale informs 
us, from the relation of a gentle- 
man who ſaw the preparation of 
this commodity in Saxony (from 
whence we are chiefly ſupplied with 
it) that it is no more than the com- 


mon turpentine boiled a little. 


All theſe ſubſtances are employed 
in the ſhops only in external com- 
poſitions. The dry pitch and Bur- 


gundy pitch, are ingredients in ſe- 


veral plaſters, ointments, and ce- 
rates; and tar gives name to one 
of the ointments. 


PLANTAGINIS LATI FOLIE 


are diſſipated along with the aque- Folia, ſemen: Common broad - leave 


ons moiſture ; and hence the pro- 
duct proves conſiderably leſs active. 
It 15 made uſe of only in external 
applications, as a warm adheſive, 
reſinous ſubſtance. 


PIX NAVALIS. This is gene- 


plantane, called ſeptinervia, from 
its having ſeven large nerves or ribs 
running along each leaf; the nar- 
row-leaved ſort has only five ribs, 
and hence is named gujinguener vidi 


they are both common in 4 
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and by road - ſides. The leaves are 
lightly aſtringent, and the ſeeds ſaid 
to be ſo; and hence they ſtand re- 
commended in hzmorrhages, and 
other caſes where medicines of this 
kind are proper. The leaves bruiſed 
a little, are the uſual application of 
the common people to ſlight fleſh 
wounds, The Edinburgh college 
directs an extract to be made from 
the leaves. 


PLUMBUM [L. E.] Lead. 

This is the heavieſt of the metals 
except gold; it melts in a moderate 
heat, and if kept in fuſion, is ſoon 
converted partly into fume and 
partly into an aſh-coloured calx 
(plumbum uſtum ; ) this expoſed to a 
ſtronger fire, in ſuch a manner that 
the flame may play upon its ſurface, 
becomes firſt yellow, and afterwards 
of a deep red, (minium or red lead;) 
if in this proceſs the fire be ſudden- 
ly raiſed to a conſiderable height, 
the calx melts, aſſumes the appear- 
ance of oil, and on cooling forms 
a ſoft leafy ſubſtance of a yellowiſh 
or reddiſh colour (/itharge.) The 
proper menſtruum of this metal is 
e the vegetable acids 
likewiſe diſſolve it, but in very 
ſmall quantity; a quart of diſtilled 
vinegar will not take up a dram; 
expoſed to the ſteam of vinegar, it 
is by degrees corroded into a white 
powder (ceruſſe which is conſider- 
ably more eaſy of ſolution. The 
calces of lead diſſolve, by heat, in 
expreſſed oils; theſe mixtures are 
the baſis of ſeveral officinal plaſters 
and unguents. Cryſtals of this me- 
tal made with diſtilled vingegar 
(called, from their ſweetiſh tate, 
Hagar of lead) and a tincture drawn 
rom theſe and green vitriol are 
likewiſe kept in the ſhops. 

Preparations of lead, given in- 
ternally, are ſuppoſed to incraſſate 
che fluids, abate inflammations, and 
reſtrain venereal defires. The ſu gar 
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is a ſtrong aſtringent, and has been 
uſed, it is ſaid with good iucceſs, in 
hæmorrhages, the fluor albus, ſemi- 
nal gleets, &c. The tincture is re- 
commended for the like purpoſes; 
and for checking immoderateſweats 
in phthiſical caſes, whence it has 
been uſually called tinctura antiph- 
thiſica. The internal uſe of this 
metal is nevertheleſs full of danger, 
and ought never to be ventured 
upon unleſs in deſperate caſes, after 
other medicines have been employ- 
ed without taking effect; it often 


occaſions violent colics; and though 


it ſhould not prove immediately 
nurtful, its ill conſequences are 
ſure, though ſlow; tremors, ſpaſms, 


or lingering tabes, too frequently 
follow. 


POLII, / eu Polii montani ſummi- 
tates. Poley mountain; the tops 
IL. E.! 

It has been diſputed among bo- 
tanic writers, what ſpecies of poley 
ought to be employed in medicine. 


The London college allow the pro- 


miſcuous uſe of two, the polium ma- 
ritimum erectum Monſpeliacum C. B. 
and the polium anguſtifolium Creti- 
cum C. B. The firſt is ſometimes 
cultivated in our gardens, and is 
the ſort which the ſhops have been 
generally ſupplied with. They have 
both a light aromatic ſmell, and a 
bitterith taſte; that brought from 
Crete is the moſt agreeable. They 
ſtand recommended in catarrhs, 
uterine diſorders, &c. but at pre- 
ſent are ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe 
of than as an ingredient in the mi- 
thridate and theriaca. 


POLYGONATUM, vide St» 
GILLUM SALOMONIS. 


POLYGONUM, vide CENTi- 


NODIUM. 


Filicis Po- 
[ypodut 


POLYPODL rad:x ; 


- 


1 7 
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| Iypodii arte Herm. Polypody; the 


root [E.] 

Polypody is a capillary plant, 
growing upon old walls, the trunks 
of decayed trees, &c. that found 


upon the oak is generally preferred, 


though not ſenſibly different from 
the others. The roots are long 


and ſlender, of a reddiſh brown co- 
lour on the outſide, greeniſh with- 
in, full of ſmall tubercles, which 


are reſembled to the feet of an in- 
ſe&; whence the name of the plant; 
the taſte of theſe roots is {weeriſh 


and nauſeous. 


Polypody has been employed in 
medicine for many ages; neverthe- 
leſs its virtues remain as yet to be 
determined. The ancients held it 


to be a powerful purger of melan- 


cholic humours; by degrees, it 
came to be looked upon as an eva- 
cuater of all humours in general; 


at length, it was ſuppoſed only to 


gently looſen the belly; and af er- 
wards even this quality was denied 
It; ſucceeding phyſicians declared 
it to be aſtringent; of this number 
is Boerhaave, who eſteems it mo- 
derately ſtyptic and antiſcorbutic. 
For our own part, we have had no 
direct experience of it; nor is it 
employed in practice; it is proba- 
ble that (as Juncker ſuppoſes) the 


freſh root may looſen the belly, 


and that it has not this citect when 


dry. 


POLTTRICHUM, vide Ti- 


CHOMANES, 


POMPHOLYRX; a calx, or flow- 
ers, of zinc, produced in the fur- 
naces where copper 1s made into 
braſs by calamine, the ore of zinc, 
It is found adhering to the covers 
of the crucibles, &c either in form 
of thin cruſts, or of a light downy 
matter, generally ot a pure white 


colour, though ſometimes vellozy.. 


ich. See Zixcuu. 
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POPULI NIGRZE gemms Po 
puli nigræ C. B. The black pop. 


lar; its buds [E.] 


The black poplar is a large tree, 
growing wild in watery places; it 
is eaſily raiſed and very quick of 
growth. The young buds or ru- 
diments of the leaves, which ap- 
pcar in the beginning of ſpring, 
abound with a yellow, unctuous, 
odorous juice. They have hither- 
to been employed chiefly in an 
ointment, which received its name 
from them; though they are cer. 
tainly capable of being applied to 
other purpoſes: a tincture of them 
made in rectified ſpirit, yields, 
upon being inſpiſſated, a fragrant 
reſin ſuperior to many of thoſe 
brought from abroad. 


PORRI raaix : Porri communis 
capitati C. B. Leeks; the root. 
This participates of the virtues of 
garlic, from which it differs chief. 
ly in being much weaker. See the 
article ALLIUM. 


PORT ULACÆ /emen ; Portu- 
lace hortenſt; latifoliæ J, B. Purſ- 
lane; the ſeeds. | 

This herb is cultivated in gar- 
dens for culinary uſes. The ſeeds 
are ranked among the leſſer cold 
ſeeds, and have ſometimes been 
employed in emulſions, and the 
like, along with the others of that 
claſs, 


POTENTILLA, vide ARGEN- 


TINA. 
PRASIUM, vide Mas RUBIUM. 
PRIMULZ VERIS alia, fe- 


dix ; Primule weris pallido fiore 0 
milis Tourn. Primroſe ; the her 


and root [E.] 


This is a low plant, growing 
wild in woods and hedges, and 


1 ale veliow flowers 19 
roducing pale yelow 1 
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the ſpring. The leaves have an 
herbaceous taſte. The roots are 
lightly bitter, with A kind of 
aromatic flavour, which ſome re- 
ſemble to that of aniſeeds ; their 
expreſſed juice, purified by ſettling, 
is ſometimes uſed as a ſternutatory. 
"The flowers have an agreeable fla- 
your, but very weak; an infuſion 
of them in wine, and a fpirit di- 
tilled from them, are employ- 
ed in ſome places as cordial and 
nervine. 


pRUNELLAÆA, eu Brunellæ fo- 
lia; Prunelice majoris foliis non at/- 
fſectis C. B. Self- heal; the leaves 
FE © „ 
This plant grows wild in mea- 
dows and paſture grounds, and pro- 
duces thick ſpikes of purpliſn 
flowers during the Jatter part of 
the ſummer. It has an herbacecus 
roughiſh taſte ; and hence ſtands 
recommended in hemorrhages and 
alvine fluxes: it has been princi- 
pally celebrated as a vulnerary, 
whence its name; and in garga— 
riſms for aphthæ, and inflamma- 
tions of the fauces. 


PRUNUS HORTENSIS. The 
plum tree. Three ſorts of plums 
are looked upon as articles of the 
materia medica. They are all met 
with in our gardens, but the ſhops 
are ſupplied with the fruit mode- 
rately dried from abroad. 


PRUNA BRIGNOLENSIA ; 
 Pruna t flaws rufeſcentia, mixti ſa- 
Poris, gratiſſima C. B. The Brig» 
nole plum, brought from Provence 
under the name of prunelloes [Z.] 


PRUNA GALLIC A EZ. EIB 
Fructus Pruni fructu parwvo, dulci, 
atro- cæruleo Tourn, French or com- 
mon prunes [L. E.] This is the 
plum called by our garde ners the 
ule black dam aſk. | 
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PRUNA DAMASCEN A; Pruc- 


tus Pruni fructu magno, dulci, atro- 
ceruleo Journ. Damaſcene plums, 
or damſons. This is the ſort called 


the great damaſk violet of Tours. 


It is ſeldom met with dry in the 


ſhops, and 1s generally ſupplied by 
the common prune. 

The medical effects of the dam- 
ſon and common prunes are, to 
abate heat, and gently looſen the 
belly; which they perform by lu- 
bricating the paſſage, and ſoftenin 
the excrement. They are of conſi- 
derable ſervice in coſtiveneſs, ac- 
companied with heat or irritation, 
which the more ſtimulating cathar- 
tics would tend to aggravate; where 
prunes are not of themſelves ſuffi- 
cient, their effects may be promoted 
by joining with them a little rhu- 
barb or the like; to which may be 
added ſome carminativeingredient, 
to prevent their occaſioning flatu- 
lencies. Prunelloes have ſcarce an 
laxative quality: theſe are mild 
grateful refrigerants, and by being 
occaſionally kept in the mouth, 


uſefully allay the thirſt of by- 


dropic perſons. 


PRUNA SILVESTRIA : Frace 
tus pruni filvefiris C. B. Sloes 
the fruit of the common black 
thorn or ſloe baſh [L. E.] 

Theſe have a very rough, auſtere 
taſte, eſpecially before they have 
been mellowed by froſts. The juice 
of the unripe fruit, inſpiſſated to a 
proper conſiſtence, is called acacia 
Germanica, and uſually fold in the 
{hops for the true Egyptian acacia; 
it 1s equally aftringent with ths 
Egyptian fort, but has more of a 
ſharp or tartiſh taſte, without any 
thing of the ſweetiſh reliſh of the 
other. The inſpiſſated juice is di- 
rected as an officinal by the Edin- 


burgh college, and a conſerve of 


the fruit by the London. 


PSYLLI 
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PSYLLII nen; Phllii majorii 


erecti C. B. Fleawort; the ſeeds. 


This is a ſort of plantane, grow- 
ing wild in the warmer climates, 
and ſometimes met with in our 
gardens: it differs from the com- 


mon plantanes in having its ſtalks 


branched, with leaves upon them; 
hence it is named by Ray, plantago 
caulifera. The ſeeds have been 
uſually brought from the ſouth of 
France; they are ſmall, but ſup- 
poſed to reſemble in ſhape a flea, 
whence the Engliſh name of the 
plant. Theſe ſeeds have a nauſe- 
ous, mucilaginous taſte ; boiled in 
water, they yield a conſiderable 
quantity of mucilage, which 1s 
ſometimes made uſe of in emo]- 
lient glyſters, and the like. Alpi- 
nus relates, that among the Egyp- 
tians this mucilage is given in ar- 
dent fevers, and that it generally 


Either looſens the belly or promotes 
ſweat. 


PTARMICEZ radix: Dracunculi 
pratenſis, ſerrato folio C. B. Sneeze- 
wort, or baſtard pellitory ; the root 
[E.] 

This grows wild upon heaths and 
in moiſt ſhady places; the flowers, 


which are of a white colour, come 
. forth in June or July. The roots 


have an acrid ſmell, and a hot bit- 
ing taſte; chewed they occaſion a 
plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva; and 
when powdered and ſnuffed up the 
noſe, provoke ſneezing. Thele are 
the only intentions to which they 
have been uſually applied. 


PULEGII Vlia: Pulegii lati- 


folii C. B. Mauhe aquatice ſeu 


pulegii vulgaris T curn. Fennyroyal 
the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant grows ſpontaneouſly 
in ſeveral parts of England upon 
moiſt commons, and in watery 
places; trailing upon the ground, 
and ſtriking roots at the joints. 


i 


Patt It. 


Our markets have been for ſome 
time ſupplied with a garden ſort, 
which is larger than the other, and 
grows upright: this is called by 
Mr. Dale pulegium erectum. 

Pennyroyal is a warm, pungent 
herb, of the aromatic kind, ſimilar 
to mint, but more acrid and leſs 
agreeable; it has long been held in 
great eſteem, and not undeſervedly, 
as an aperient, and deobſtruent, 
particularly in hyfleric complaints, 
and ſuppreſſions of the uterine 
purgations. For theſe purpoſes, 
the diftilled water is generally 
made uſe of, or what is of equal 
eficacy, an infuſion of the leaves, 
It is obſervable, that both water 
and rectified ſpirit extract the vir- 
tues of this herb by infuſion, and 
likewiſe elevate greateſt part of 
them in diſtillation, 

In the ſhops are kept a ſimple 
[L. E.] and ſpirituous [L.] water 
ard eſſential oil [L. E.] of the 
plant; this herb is uſed alſo in the 
compound valerian water and tro» 
ches of myrrh [E.] ard its ſimple 
water for making the lac ammo- 
niaci [L.] and the camphorated 
emulſion [E.] 


PULEGII CER VINT folia: Pu- 
legii anguftifelii E Harts penny- 
royal; the leaves. 

This ſpecies is met with, though 
not very often, in our gardens. It 
is ſomewhat ſtronger, yet rather 
more agree able, than the foregoing, 
both in taſte and ſmell. 


PULMONARIZAZ MACULO- 
8E folia . Pulmonarie Lalo um ad 
bugleſſam accedentis F. B. Spotted 
lungwort, or ſage of Jeruſalem; 
the leaves [ ZE. 

This is met with in gardens; 
the leaves are of a green colour 
ſpotted with white; of an herba- 
ceous ſomewhat mucilaginous taſte, 


without any ſmell, They ſtand re- 
commende 
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commended againſt ulcers of the 


lungs, pht l 
NT nevertheleſs experience 


rves little countenance to theſe vir- 
kues, nor does the preſent practice 


expect them. 2 


 PYRETHRI radix; Pyrethri 
flor Zellidis C. B. Pellitory of 
Spain; the root LL. E.]. 

This plant, though a native of the 
warm climates, bears the ordinary 
winters of this; and often flowers 
ſucceſſively, from Chriſtmas to May; 
the roots alſo grow larger with us 
than thoſe which the ſhops are 
uſually ſupplied with from abroad. 

Pellitory root has no ſenſible 
ſmell; its taſte is very hot and 
acrid, but leſs ſo than that of arum 
or dracunculus : the juice expreſ- 
ſed from it has ſcarce any acrimony, 
nor is the root itſelf ſo pungent 
when freſh as after it has been 
dried. Water, aſſiſted by heat, 
extracts ſome ſhare of its taſte, rec- 
tified ſpirit the whole ; neither of 
them elevate any thing in diſtilla- 
tion, The principal uſe of pyre- 
thrum in the preſent practice is as a 
maſticatory, for promoting the ſa- 
lival flux, and evacuating viſcid 
humours from the head and neigh- 
bouring parts ; by this means it 
often relieves the tooth-ach, ſome 
kinds of pains of the head, and 
lethargic complaints, 


QUERCUS cortex; Quercus cum 
longis pediculis C. B. Oak tree z the 
ark [E.] | 
This bark is a ſtrong aſtringent; 
and hence ſtands recommended in 
hzmorrhages, alvine fluxes, and 


other præternatural or immoderate 
ſecretions. | 


RANARUM SPERMA. Frogs 


pawn, This has been celebrated 
a3 an excellent cooler for external 


Purpoſes; but practitioners have 


hiſes, and other like diſ- 


* 
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not experienced from it any pecu- 
liar effects that could deſerve its 
being continued in uſe, and both 
the London and Edinburgh colleges 
have now diſcarded it. | 


, RAPHANI RUSTICANI ra- 
dix ; Raphani ruſticani C. B. Cocble- 
ariæ folio cubitali Tourn, Horſe- 
radiſh; the root [L. Z.] 

'This 
wild about river ſides, and other 
moiſt places; for medicinal and 
culinary uſes, it 1s cultivated in 


gardens ; it flowers in June, but 
rarely, perfects its ſeeds in this 


country. Horſeradiſh root has a 
quick pungent ſmell, and a pene- 
trating acrid taſte ; it nevertheleſs 
contains in certain veſſels a ſweet 
juice, which ſometimes exſudes up- 
on the ſurface. By drying, it 
loſes all its acrimony, becoming 
firſt ſweetiſh, and afterwards almoſt 
inſipid: if kept in a cool place, 
covered with ſand, it retains its 
qualities for a conſiderable time. 
The medical effects of this root 
are to ſtimulate the ſolids, attenu- 
ate the juices, and promote the 
fluid ſecretions: it ſeems to extend 
its action through the whole habit, 
and affect the minuteſt glands. It 
has frequently done good ſervice 
in ſome kinds of ſcurvies and other 
chronic diſorders proceeding from 
a viſcidity of the juices, or obſtrue- 


tions of the excretory ducts. Sy- 


denham recommends it likewiſe in 
dropſies, particularly thoſe which 
ſometimes follow intermittent fe- 
vers. Both water and rectified ſpi- 
rit extract the virtues of this root 
by infuſion, and elevate them in 
diſtillation: along with the aqueous 
fluid, an eſſential oil ariſes, poſſeſs- 
ing the whole taſte and pungency 
of the horſeradiſh. The college 
have given us a very elegant com- 
pound water, which takes its name 
from this root, 

7 8 RAPI 


plant is ſometimes found 
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RAI radix, ſemen; Rapi ſatiwi 
rotunciC. B. Turneps; the roots 


and ſeeds [æZE.] 


Theſe roots are accounted a 
wholeſome aperient food: the li- 
quor preſſed out from them after 
boiling has been ſometimes uſed 
medicinally as a deobſtruent and 
diuretic, The ſeeds are ſlightly 
pungent, 


REALGAR, a foſſil compoſed 
of arſenic and ſulphur, Vide Agst- 
NICUM, | 


REGINA PRATI, vide Ur- 


MARIA. 


RH AB ARB ARUM [L. E.] 
Rhubarb; the root of a plant of the 
dock kind, which grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in China, and endures the 
colds of our own climate. TWO 
ſorts of rhubarb are met with in 
the ſnops. The firſt is imported 
from Turkey and Ruſſia, in round- 


iſn pieces freed from the bark, 


with a hole through the middle of 
each ; they are externally of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, and on cutting ap- 
pear variegated with lively reddiffi 
ſtreaks. The other, which is leſs 
eſteemed, comes immediately from 
the Eaſt-Indies, in longiſh pieces, 
harder, heavier, and more compact 
than the foregoing. The firſt ſort, 
unleſs kept very dry, is apt to 
grow mouldy and worm-caten; the 


ſecond is leſs ſubject to theſe incon- 


yeniencies. Some of the more in- 
duſtrious artiſts are ſaid to fill up 
the worm holes with certain mix- 


_ tures, and to colour the outſide of 


the damaged pieces with powder of 
the finer ſorts of rhubarb, and ſome- 
times with cheaper materials; this 
is often ſo nicely done, as effec- 
tually to impoſe upon the buyer, 
unleſs he very carefully examines 
each piece. The marks of good 
rhubarb are, that it be firm and 
ſolid, but not flinty ; that it be ea- 
fily pulverable, and appear, when 


Part II. 


powdered, of a fine bright yellow 


colour ; that upon being chewed, 
it imparts to the ipittle a ſaffron 
tinge, without proving ſlimy or 


mucilaginous in the mouth. Jt, 


taſte is ſubacrid, bitteriſh, and 
ſomewhat aſtringent; the ſmell 
lightly aromatic. | 


Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, 


which operates without violence or 
irritation, and may be given with 
ſafety even to pregnant women and 
children, Beſides its paurgative 
quality, it 1s celebrated for an af- 
tringent one, by which it ſtrengthens 
the tone of the ſtomach and inteſ- 


tines, and proves uſeful in diarrhœæ 


and diſorders proceeding from a 
laxity of the fibres. Rhubarbin 
ſubſtance operates more powerfully 
as a cathartic than any of the pre- 
parations of it. Watery tinctures 
purge more than the ſpirituous 
ones; whilft the latter contain in 
greater perfection the aromatic aſ- 
tringent, and corroborating virtues 
of the rhubarb. The doſe, when in- 
tended as a purgative, is from à 
ſcruple to a dram or more. 

The Turkey rhubarb is, among 
us, univerſally preferred to the 
Eaſt-India ſort, though this laſt is 
for ſome purpoſes at leaſt equal to 
the other; it is manifeſtly more 
aſtringent, but has ſomewhat leſs 
of an aromatic flavour. Tinctures 
drawn from both with rectiſied 
ſpirit, have nearly the ſame taſte; 
on diſtilling off the menſtruum, the 
extract left from the tincture of the 
Eaſt-India rhubarb proved conſider- 
ably the ſtrongeſt. They are both 
the produce of the ſame climate, 
and probably the roots of the ſame 
plant taken up at different ſeaſons, 
or cured in a different manner. | 

The officinal preparations of this 
drug are, roaſted rhubarb [I. I 4 
watery infuſion [Z.] and vino 
and ſpirituous tinctures [L. E.] I 


is an ingredient in ſundry compoft 


tions, 
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tions, as the ſyrap of fena and 
rhubarb, dyſenteric electuary, ſto- 
machic pills [E.] ecphractic pills 
[L.] &C. 


RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS, 


vide SPINA CERVINA. ; 


RHAPONTICI radix ; Rha- 
larbari Dioſcoridis et antiquorum 
Journ. Rhapontic; the root of a 
Jarge roundiſh-leaved dock, grow- 
ing wild on the mountain Rhodope 
in Thrace, from whence it was 
brought into Europe, about the 
year 1610, by Alpinus: it bears 
the hardeſt winters of this climate, 
and is not unfrequent in our botanic 
gardens, The root of this plant 
(which appears evidently to have 
been the rhubarb of the ancients) 1s 
by ſome confounded with the mo- 
dern rhubarb, though conſiderably 
different both in appearance and 
quality, The rhapontic is of a 
duſky colour on the ſurface, of 
a looſe ſpongy texture; conſider- 
ably more aſtringent, but leſs pur- 
gative, than rhubarb; in this laſt 


intention, two or three drams are 
required for a doſe. 


RHUS OBSONIORUM, vide 


SUMACH, 


RIBESIA 3 frufus Ribes wul- 
garis fructu rubro Raii, Red cur- 
rant buſh ; the berries [E.] 

Theſe have a cool, acidulous, 
lweet taſte, ſufficiently agreeable 
both to the palate and ſtomach. 
The college of Edinburgh directs 
2 jelly to be made from them with 
ſugar; but at preſent they are ra- 


ther looked upon as a dictetic than 
a medicinal article. 


ROSA DAMASCENA ; Roſa 
The 57 G8: The damaſk role 


This elegant flower is common 


m Our gardeas. Its ſmell is very 
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pleaſant, and almoſt univerſally 
admired ; its taſte bitteriſh and 
ſubacrid. In diſtillation with wa- 
ter, it yields a ſmall portion of a 
butyraceous oil, whoſe flavour ex- 


actly reſembles that of the roſes. 


This oil, and the diſtilled water, 
are very uſeful and agreeable cor- 
dials: Hoffman ſtrongly recom- 
mends them as of ſingular efficacy 
for raiſing the ſtrength, chearing 
and recruiting the ſpirits, and al- 


laying pain; which they perform 


without raiſing any heat in the con- 


ſtitution, rather abating it when in- 
ordinate. Damaſk roſes, beſides 
their cordial aromatic virtue, which 
reſides in their volatile parts, have 
a mildly purgative one, which re- 
mains entire in the decoction left 
after the diſtillation ; this, with a 
proper'quantity of ſugar, forms an 
agreeable laxative ſyrup, which has 
long kept its place in the ſhops. 
The other officinal preparations of 
this flower, are a ſolutive honey, 
and the diſtilled water, which laſt 
is an ingredient in the muſk-julep, 
the confection of kermes, and ſa- 
ponaceous lotion, and is uſed alſo 


in making the ſimple ointment 
called pomatum [L.] 


ROSA RUBRA; Ra rubra 
multiplex C. B. The red roſe [L. E.] 
This has very little of the fra- 
grance of the foregoing pale ſort; 
and, inſtead ofits purgative quality, 


a mild gratefully aſtringent one, eſ- 
pecially before the flower has open- 


ed: this is conſiderably improved 
by haſty exſiccation; but both the 
aſtringency and colour are im- 
paired by ſlow drying. In the 
ſhops are prepared a conſerve, ho- 
ney, tincture, troches [E.] vine- 
gar and ſyrup [E.] of this flower 
it is an ingredient alſo in the com- 
pound powder of ſcordium, the 
troches of Japan earth, mithridate, 
and theriaca [L.] 
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RORISMARINI /ummitates, et 


Hores anthos difti; Roriſmarini hor- 
tenſis anguſtiore folio C. B. Roſe- 
mary; the tops and flowers [E.] 
Tunis is a native of Spain, Italy, 
and the ſouthern parts of France, 
where it grows in great abun- 
dance upon dry gravelly grounds; 
in the like ſoils, it thrives beſt with 
us, and likewiſe proves ſtronger 
in ſmell, than when produced in 
moiſt rich ones: this obſervation 
obtains in almoſt all the aromatic 
plants. | 
Roſemary has a fragrant ſmell, 
and a warm pungent bitterith taſte, 


approaching to thoſe of lavender: 


the leaves and tender tops are 
ſtrongeſt ; next to thoſe the cup of 
the flower; the flowers themſelves 
are conſiderably the weakeſt, but 
moſt pleaſant. Aqueous I'quors 
extract great ſnare of the virtues of 
roſemary leaves by infuſion, and 
elevate them in diitillation; along 
with the water ariſes a conſider- 
able quantity of eſſential oil, of an 
agreeable ſtrong penetrating ſmell. 
Pure ſpirit extracts in great perfec- 


tion the whole aromatic flavour of 


the roſemary, and elevates very 
little of it in diſtillation; hence the 
reſinous mals, left upon abſtracting 
the ſpirit, proves an elegant aro- 
matic, very rich in the peculiar 
qualities of the plant. The flowers 
of roſemary give over great part of 
their flavour in diſtillation with pure 
ſpirit; by watery liquors, their fra- 
grance 1s much injured ; by beat- 
ing, deſtroyed. The officinal pre- 
Farations of roſemary are an eſſen- 
tial oil from the leaves [L.] er from 
the herb in flavour [ E.] a conſerve 
of the flowers [L. E.] and a ſpirit, 
called Hungary water, from the 
flowery tops [L. E.] The tops are 
uſed alſo in the compound ſpirit of 
lavender [L. E.] cordial eonfection 
LL. ] and cephalic tincture [E.] and 
the eſſential oil in the cephalic bal- 
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Part I. 
ſam, ſaponaceous balſam,and nerve 
ointment [E.] | 


RUBIA TINCTORUM, . 
dix Rutie tinftorum ſative C. B 
Madder; the root [L. E.] 
Madder is raiſed in ſome of our 
gardens for medicinal purpoſes: it 
was formerly cultivated among us, 
in quantity, for the uſe of the dyers, 
who are at preſent ſupplied from 
Holland and Zealand. It has lit. 
tle or no ſmell; a ſweetiſh taſte, 
mixed with a little bitterneſs. The 
virtues attributed to it, are thoſe of 
a detergent and aperient, whence 
it has been uſually ranked among 
the opening roots, and recommend- 
ed in obſtructions of the viſcera, 
particularly of the kidneys, in co- 
agulations of the blood from falls 
or bruiſes, in the jaundice, and be- 
ginning dropſfies. It is an ingre— 
dient in the icteric decoction of the 
Edinburgh pharmacope1a. 

It is obſervable, that this root, 
taken internally, tinges the urine 
of a dep red colour ; and in the 
Philoſophical TranſaQions we have 
an account of its producing a like 
effe& upon the bones of animals 
who had it mixed with their food: 
all the bones, particularly the more 
ſolid ones, were changed, both ex- 
ternaily and internally, to à deep 
red, but neither the fleſhy or car- 
tilaginous parts ſuffered any altera- 
tion: ſome of theſe bones mace- 
rated in water for many weeks t0- 

ether, and afterwards ſteeped and 
boiled in ſpirit of wine, loſt none 


of their colour, nor communicate 


any tinge to the liquors: This 
root appears therefore to be pot- 
ſeſſed of great ſubtility of parts, 
whence its medical virtues ſeem to 
deſerve inquiry. 


RUBLIDAI frudus; Rl ö f, 
ſpinsfi C. B. The raſpberry bun; 


the fruit [Z.] This 


Part IT. 
This ſhrub 1s common in our 
ardens ; and has likewiſe, in ſome 
parts of England, been found wild ; 
it flowers in May, and ripens its 
fruit in July. Raſpberries have a 
dleaſant ſweet taſte, accompanied 
wich a peculiarly grateful flavour; 
on account of which they are chiefly 
valued. As to their virtaes, they 
| moderately quench thirſt, abate, 
heat, ſtrengthen the viſcera, and 
promote the natural excretions. 
An agreeable ſyrup, prepared from 
the juice, is directed to be kept in 
the ſhops. | 


RUBI VULGARIS lia, Frut- 
tus; Rubi vulgaris five rubi fructu 
gro C B. The bramble, or black- 
berry buſh; its leaves and fruit. 

This ſhrab is frequently found 
wild in woods and hedges. The 
berries have a faint taſte without 
any thing of the agreeable flavour 
of the foregoing : the leaves are 
ſomewhat aſtringent. 


| RUSCI, five Bruſci rad x; Ruſci 
rtifolii aculeati Tourn, Butchers- 
broom,or knee-holly; the root [E.] 
| This is a ſmall prickly plant, 
pometimes found wild in woods. 

he root has a ſoft ſweetiſn taſte, 
ich 1s followed by a bitteriſh 
Pic: it is one of the five aperi- 
ent roots; and in this intention is 
ſometimes made an ingredient in 
pozems and diet drinks, for open- 
FS ſlight obſtructions of the viſce- 
o Purifying the blood and juices, 
nd Promoting the fluid ſecretions, 


RUT folia, ſemen; Kae Hor- 
6e latifilie C. B. Broad-leaved 
4 ; the leaves [L. E.] and ſceds 


This Is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
with in gardens, where it flow- 
m June, and holds its green 


ezv 0 . 
*n all the winter: we frequently 
in the markets a narrow-leaved 
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ſort, which is cultivated by ſome 
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in preference to the other, on ac- 
count of its leaves appearing va- 
riegated during the winter, with 
white ſtreaks. „ | 

Rue has a ſtrong ungrateful ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh, penetrating taſte; 
the leaves, When full of vigour, are 
extremely acrid, inſomuch as to in- 
flame and bliſter the ſkin, if much 
handled. With regard to their me- 
dicinal virtues, they are powerfully 


ſtimulating, attenuating, and deter- 


gent; and hence, in cold phlegmatic 
havits, they quicken the circula- 
tion, diſſolve tenacious juices, open 
obſtructions of the excretory glands, 
and promote the fluid ſecretions, 
The writers on the materia medica 
in general, have entertained a very 
high opinion of the virtues of this 
plant. Boerhaave 1s full of its 
praiſes, particularly of the eſſential 
oil, and the diftilled water cohobat- 
ed or re- diſtilled ſeveral times from 
freſh parcels of the herb: after 
fomewhat extravagantly commend- 
ing other waters prepared in this 
manner, he adds, with regard to 
that of rue, that the greateſt com- 
mendations he can beſtow upon it 


fall ſhort of its merit: What me- 


dicine (ſays he) can be more effica- 
cious for promoting ſweat and per- 
ſpiration, for tne cure of the hy- 
ſteric paſſion, and of epileſies, and 
for expelling poiſon?” Whatever 
ſervice rue may be of in the two 
laſt caſes, it undoubtedly has 1:s 
uſe in the others : the cohobated 
water, however, is not the moſt 
efficacious preparation of it (See 
Part III. chap. v.) An extract made 
by rectified ſpirit, contains, in a 
ſmall compaſs, the whole virtues 
of the rue; this menſtruum _ 
up by infuſion all the pungency an 
flavour of the plant, and elevating 
nothing in diſtillation. With wa- 
ter, its peculiar flavour and warmth 
ariſe; the bitterneſs, and a conſi- 
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derable ſhare of the pungency re- 


maining behind. | 

A watery extract [E.] eſſential 
oil [L. E.] and conſerve [L. ] of 
rue are kept in the ſhops. This 
herb is uſed alſo as an ingredient 
in the electuary of bay berries, com- 
pound powder of myrrh, and the 
green oil [L.] 


Part Il. 
SACCHARUM RUBRUY, 


Brown or unrefined ſugar L. E. 


SACCHARUM CANDOUM. 
Sugar-candy [E.] | 

Sugar 1s the eſſential oil of the 
arundo ſaccharifera, a beautify] 
large cane growing ſpontaneouſy 
in the Eaſt-Indies, and ſome of the 


warmer parts of the Weſt, and cul. 


SABINE folia ſeu ſummitates 
Sabine folio tamariſci Dieſcoridis 
C. B. Savin ; the leaves or tops 
ILL. E.] 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, cloth- 
ed with ſmall, ſomewhat prickly 
leaves: it does not produce fruit 
till very old, and hence has been 


reputed generally barren. The 


leaves have a bitter, acrid, bitin 

taſte; and a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell: diſtilled with water, they 
yield an eſſential oil, in larger quan- 
tity (as Hoffman obſerves) than any 


other known vegetable, the tur- 


pentine tree alone excepted. 

Savin is a warm irritating aperi- 
ent medicine, capable of promoting 
ſweat, urine, and all the glandular 


ſecretions. The diſtilled oil is one 


of the moſt powerful emmena- 


gogues; and is found of good ſer- 


vice in obſtructions of the uterus, 
or other viſcera, proceeding from a 
laxity and weakneſs of the veſſels, 
or a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of 
the juices. 

The eſſential oil [L. E.] and a 
watery extract [L.] of ſavin are 
kept in the ſhops: the leaves them- 
ſelves are an ingredient in the com- 
pound valerian water [E.]; the ex- 


tract in the compound elixir of 


myrrh [L]; and the eſſential oil in 
the troches of myrrh [E.] 


SACCHARUM ALBUM. White 
or refined ſugar [EZ.] 


SACCHARUM PURISSIMUM. 
Double: refined ſugar [L.] 


tivated in greater quantity in our 
American plantations. The ex. 
preſſed juice of the cane is clarified 
with the addition of lime water 
(without which it does not aſſume 
the form of a true ſugar) and boiled 
down to a due conſiſtence; when, 
being removed from the fire, the 
ſaccharine part concretes from the 
groſſer unctuous matter, called tree- 
cle, or melaſſes. This, as yet im- 
pure or brown ſugar, is farther pu- 
rified, in conical moulds, by ſpread- 
ing moiſt clay on the upper broad 
ſurface: the watery moiſture, ſlowly 
percolating through the mals, car 
ries with it a conſiderable part ofthe 
remains of the treacly matter. Thi 
clayed ſugar, imported from Ame- 
rica, is by our refiners diſſolved 
in water, the ſolution clarified by 
boiling with whites of eggs and 
deſpumation, and after due evapo- 
ration poured into moulds: as ſoon 
as the ſugar has concreted, and the 


fluid part drained off, tne ſurface 


is covered with moiſt clay as be. 
fore. The ſugar, thus once fe. 
fined, by a repetition of the pr 
ceſs, becomes the double-refned 
ſugar of the ſhops. The candy, & 
cryſtals, are prepared by boiling 
down ſolutions of ſugar to à c. 
tain pitch, and then remo's 
them into a hot room; with fick 
ſet acroſs the veſſel for the iugi! l 
ſhoot upon: theſe cryſtals pros 
of a white or brown colou!, * 


0 
cording as the ſugar was pure 


impure. 
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Part II. 


The uſes of ſugar as a ſweet, 
are ſufficiently well known. The 
impure ſorts contain an unctuous, 
or oily matter, in conſequence of 
which they prove emollient and 
laxative, The cryſtals are moſt 
difficult of ſolution, and hence are 
propereſt where this ſoft lubricating 
ſweet is wanted to diſſolve ſlowly 


in the mouth. 


SAGAPENUM [L. E.] a con- 
crete juice brought from Alexan- 
dria, either in diſtinct tears, or run 
together in large maſſes. It is out- 
wardly of a yellowiſh colour, inter- 
nally ſomewhat paler, and clear 
like horn, grows ſoft upon being 
handled, and ſticks to the fingers; 
its taſte is hot and biting ; the ſmell 
diſagreeable, by ſome reſembled to 
that of a leek, by others to a mix- 
ture of aſafœtida and galbanum. 

Sagapenum is an uſeful aperient 
and deobſtruent; and frequent- 
ly preſcribed either alone, or in 
conjunction with ammoniacum, or 
galbanum, for opening obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, and in hy- 
ſterical diforders ariſing from a 
deficiency of the menſtrual purga- 
tions. It likewiſe deterges the 
pulmonary veſſels, and proves of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of aſthmas, where the lungs are 
oppreſſed by viſcid plegm. It is 
moſt commodiouſly given in the 
form of pills; from two or three 
Srains to half a dram, may be 
Swen every night or oftener, and 
continued for ſome time. When 
ſagapenum is ſcarce, the druggiſts 
uſually { : „„ 

ſupply its place with the 
larger and darker coloured maſſes 
of bdellium, broken into pieces; 


which ate not cafily diltinguiſhed, 


from it. 

Sagape num is an ingredient in the 
cee powder of myrrh, gum- 
Pills, eleAuary of bay-berries, mi- 


thridate and theriaca of the London 
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pharmacopœia. The college of 
Edinburgh has no where employed 
either this gum or opoponax, giv- 
ing the preference to ammoniacum 
and galbauum. 


SAGO [E.] This is the pro- 
duce of an oriental tree, called by 
C. Bauhine pa/mam refirens arber 
fariniftra, The medullary part 
of the tree is beaten with water, 
and made into cakes, which are 
uſed by the Indians as bread : 
theſe reduced into granules, and 
dried, are the ſago brought to us. 
It is moderately nutritious, though 
not perhaps ſuper:or to our own 


SAL AMMONIACUS, Sal am- 
moniac [L. E. 

This is an artificial ſaline con- 
crete, ſaid to be prepared by ſubli- 
mation from the ſoot of cow dung. 
It is brought to us from Egypt, in 


large round cakes, convex on one 


ſide, and concave on the other; 
and ſometimes in conical loaves: 
on breaking, they appear compoſed 


of needles, or ſtriæ, running tranſ- 


verſely. The beſt are almoſt tranſ- 
parent, colourleis, and free from 
any vifible impurities ; thoſe moſt 
commonly met with are of a grey 
yellowiſh colour on the outfide, and 
ſometimes black, according as the 
matter is more or leſs impure. The 
caſte of this ſalt is very ſharp and 
7 It diſſolves in twice 
its weight, or a little leis, of water; 
and upon evaporating a part of the 
menſtruum, concretes again into 
long ſhining ſpicula, or thin n- 
brous plates, Ike feathers. 

Sal ammoniac appears from ex- 
periments to be compoſed of mz, 
zine acid, united with a volatile al- 
kali. If mingled with fixt ſalts, or 
abſorbent earths, and expoſed to a 
moderate fire, a large quantity of 
pure volatile {fait ſublimes, the acid 
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remaining united with the inter- 
medium; if treated in the ſame 
manner with quicklime, an ex- 
ceeding penetrating volatile ſpirit 
ariſes, but no ſolid ſalt is obtained. 
Expoſed alone to a conſiderable 

eat, it ſublimes entire, without 
any alteration of its former pro- 
perties : ground with certain me- 
tallic {abſtances, it elevates ſome 
part of them along with itſelf, and 
concretes with the remainder into a 
maſs, watch readily flows into a 
liquor in a moiſt air; this appears 


in mot reſpects ſimilar to a ſatu- 


rated ſolution of the metal made di 
rectly in ſpirit of ſalt. 

Pure fa! ammoniac is à perfectly 
neutral falt, capable of attenuating 
viſcid humours, and promoting a 
diaphoreſis, or the urinary diſ- 
charge, according to certain cir— 
hag! 2 fans in the conſtitution, or 
as the patient 15 managed during 
the operation. If a dram of the 
falt be taken, diſſolved in water, 
and the patient kept warm, it 
generally proves ſudorific ; by mo- 
derate exerciſe, or walking in 
the open air, its action is deter- 
mined to the kidneys; a large 
doſe gently looſens the belly, and 


a fill larger proves emetic. This 


falt is recommended by many as 
an excellent febrifuge, and by ſome 
has been held a great ſecret in 
the cure of intermittents. It is 
undoubtedly a powerful aperient, 
and ſeems to pals into the minuteſt 
veſſels; and as ſuch may in ſome 
caſes be of ſervice, either alone, 
or joined with bitters, or the bark, 
where the latter would by itſelf 
produce dangerous obſtructions, or 
aggravate thoſe already formed. 
4 his falt 1s ſometimes employed 
externally as an antiſeptic, and in 
lotions and fomentations, for œede-— 
matous tumours : as allo in garga- 
riſins for inflammations of the ton- 


ſils, and for attenuating and diſ- 


Part Il 


ſolving thick viſcid mucus. It is 
an ingredient in the diſcutient ca- 
taplaſm of the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœia. 


SAL CATHARTICUS AMA. 
RUS IL. . The bitter purging 
ſalt; extracted from the bitter li. 
quor remaining aſter the cryſtal. 
lization of common ſalt from ſez 
water, It was firit prepared as a 
cheap ſubſtitute to the Kalt of the 
Epſom, and other purging mineral 
waters, from which it does not 
conſiderably differ, either in ſen- 
ſible qualities, or medical effedss. 
We uſuallv meet with it in minute 


cryſtals, of a ſnowy appearance; 


diſſolved in water, and cryſtallized 
afreſh, it concretes, if properly 
managed, into larger ones, of a 
rectangular priſmatic figure, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the artificial ca- 
thartic ſalt of Glauber, to which 
they are ſometimes ſubſtituted in 
the ſhops. 

All theſe ſalts have a penetrating 
bitteriſh taſte : they diſſolve in leſs 
than an equal weight of water: in 
a moderate heat, they melt, bubble 
up into bliſters, and ſoon change 
into a white ſpongy maſs, with the 


loſs of above half their weight: 


this calx taſtes bitterer than the ſalts 
did at firſt, and almoſt totally dil- 
ſolves again in water. The acidof 
theſe ſalts is chiefly the vitriolic: 
the baſis of the natural is a fine ab- 
ſorbent earth ; of the artificial, an 
alkaline falt, the fame with the ba- 
ſis of ſea ſalt. Hence, upon add. 
ing alkaline ſalts to a folution of 
the ſalts of Glauber, no change en- 
ſues ; whilſt the ſalts obtained from 
the purging waters, or the bitter 
of marine waters, grow milky 
upon this addition, and depoſite 
their earth, the alkaline ſalt being 
taken up in its place. 3 
The ſal catharticus is a mild an 
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ſaficient efficacy, and in general 
with eaſe and ſafety, rarely occa- 
ſioning any gripes, ſickneſs, or the 
other inconveniences which pur- 

atives of the reſinous kind are too 
often accompanied with. Six or 
eight drams may be diſſolved for a 
doſe in a proper quantity of com- 
mon water; or four, five, or more, 
in a pint, or quart of the purging 
waters. Theſe liquors may like- 
wiſe be ſo managed as to promote 
evacuation by the other emuncto- 
ries ; if the patient 15 kept warm, 
they increaſe perſpiration; by mo- 


derate exerciſe in a cool air, the 


urinary diſcharge. 


SAL COMMUNE. Common, 
or alimentary ſalt, This 1s a neu- 
tral ſalt, differing from moſt others 
in occaſioning drought when ſwal- 
lowed, It diſſolves in ſomewhat 
leſs than three times its weight of 
water; the ſolution flowly evapo- 
rated, and ſet to ſhoot, affords cu- 
bical cryſtals, which unite together 
into the form of hollow truncated 
pyramids, Expoſed to the fire, it 
crackles and flies about, or decre- 
pitates as it is called; ſoon after 
it melts, and appears fluid as water. 
A ſmall quantity of this ſalt, add- 
ed to the nitrous acid, enables it to 
diſſolve gold, but renders it unfit 
for diſſolving ſilver: if a ſolution 
of ſilver be poured into liquors, 
containing even a minute portion 
of common ſalt, the whole imme- 
diately grows turbid and white; 
this phznomenon is owing to the 
precipitation of the ſilver. 

This ſalt is either found in a ſo- 
lid form in the bowels of the earth, 
or diſſolved in the waters of the ſea 
or ſaline ſprings. 


1. Sal gemmæ ¶ L. E.] Rock ſalt. 


of the world, but in greateſt plenty, 
in certain deep mines, of prodi- 
dous extent, near Cracow in Po- 
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is 1s met with in ſeveral parts 


2 


land; ſome is likewiſe found in 
England, particularly in Cheſhire, 
It is for the moſt part very hard, 
ſometimes of an opake ſnowy white- 
neſs, ſometimes of a red, green, 
blue, and other colours. When 
pure, it is perfectly tranſparent 
and colourleſs; the other ſorts are 
purified by ſolution in water 
and cryſtallization, in order to 
fit them for the common uſes of 
ſalt. 

2. Sal marinus [L. E.] The ſalt 
extracted from ſea water and ſaline 
ſprings. Sea waters yield from 
one-fifieth to one-thirtieth their 
weight of pure ſalt : ſeveral ſprings 
afford much larger quantities; the 
celebrated ones of our own coun— 
try at Nantwich, Northwich, and 
Droitwich, yield (according to Dr. 
Brownrigg) from one: ſixth to 
ſomewhat more than one-third, 
There are two methods of obtain- 


ing the common falt from theſe 


natural ſolutions of 1t: the one, a 


haſty evaporation of the aqueous 
fluid till the ſalt begins to concrete, 
and fall in grains to the bottom of 
the evaporating pan, from whence 
it is raked out, and ſet in proper 
veſſels to drain from the brine or 
bittern : the other, a more flow 
and gradual evaporation, con- 
tinued no longer than till a ſaline 
cruſt forms on the top of the 
liquor, which, upon removing the 
fire, ſoon begins to ſhoot, and run 
into cryſtals of a cubical figure, 
In the warmer climates, both theſe 
proceſſes are effected by the heat of 
the ſun. The ſalts obtained by 
them differ very conſiderably: that 
got by a haſty evaporation 1s very 
apt to relent in a moiſt air, and 
run per deliquium: an inconve- 
nience which the cryſtallized falt 
is not ſubject to: this laſt is like- 
wiſe found better for the preſerv- 
ing of meat, and ſundry other 
purpoſes. | 


EF" 4 Come 
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Common ſalt, in ſmall quanti- 
ties, is ſuppoſed to be warming, 
drying, and to promote appetite 
and digeſtion : in large doſes, as 
half an ounce, it proves cathartic. 
It is ſometimes uſed to check the 
operation of emetics, and make 


them run off by ſteol; and as a 
fimulus in glyſters. 


SALVLE gli; Salviæ majoris 
C. B. Common ſage (the green 
and red ſorts); the leaves [L. E.] 


SALVLE hortenſis mineris folia, 
ſummitates; Salvie minoris auritæ et 
non auritæ C. B. Small ſage or ſage 
of virtue; the leaves and tops [E.] 

Theſe plants are common in our 
gardens, and flower in May and 
June; the green and common red 
ſages differ no otherwiſe than in the 


colour of the leaves; the ſeeds of 


one and the ſame plant produce 
both: the ſmall ſort is a diſtinct 
ſpecies; its leaves are narrower than 
the others, generally of a whitiſh 
colour, and never red; moſt of 
them have at the bottom a piece 
ſtanding out in each ſide in the 
form of ears. Both ſorts are mode- 
rately warm aromatics, accompa- 
nied with a light degree of aftrin- 
gency and bitterneſs; the ſmall 
fort is the ſtrongeſt, the large moſt 
agreeable. 

The writers on the materia me- 
dica are full of the virtues of ſage, 
and derive its name from its ſup- 
poſed ſalutary qualities, (Salvia 
ſalvatrix, nature conciliatrix—Cur 
moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in 
borto, c. Its real effefts are, 
to moderately warm and ſtrengthen 
the veſſels; and hence, in cold 
phlegmatic habits, it excites appe - 
tite and proves ſerviceable in debi- 
lities of the nervous ſyſtem. The 
beſt preparation for theſe purpoſes 
is an infuſion of the dry leaves, 
drank as tea; or a tincture, or ex- 
tract, made with rectified ſpirit, 
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taken in proper doſes ; theſe con- | 
tain the whole virtues of the ſage ; 
the diſtilled water and eſſential oil, 


only its warmth and aromatic qua. 


lity, without any thing of its rough. 
neſs or bitteriſhneſs. Aqueous in- 
fuſions of the leaves, with the addi- 
tion of a little lemon juice, proye 
an uſeful diluting drink in febrile 
diſorders, of an elegant colour, and 


ſufficiently acceptable to the palate, 


SALVLE SYLVESTRIS lia; 
Scorodotidis five ſcordii foliis ſalvie 
FJ. B. Wood ſage; the leaves. 

This grows wild in woods and 
hedges. In ſmell, taſte, and me- 
dicinal virtues, it comes nearer to 
ſcordium than ſage: it is leſs dif- 
agreeable than the former, but 
more ſo than the latter. 


SAMBUCI felia, flores, bacce, 
cortex; Sambuci fructu in umbella 
nigro C. B. Common black. ber- 
ried elder; the leaves, bark [E.] 


flowers, and berries [L. E.] 


This is a large ſhrub frequent 
in hedges; it flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruits in September. 
The inner green bark of its trunk 
is gently cathartic; an infuſion of 
it in wine, or the expreſſed juice, 
in the doſe of half an ounce, or 
an ounce, is ſaid to purge mode- 
rately, and in ſmall doſes to prove 
an efficacious deobſtruent, capable 
of promoting all the fluid ſecre- 


tions. The young buds, or rudi- 


ments of the leaves, are ſtrongly 
purgative, and act with ſo much 
violence as to be deſervedly ac- 
counted unſafe, The flowers ate 
very different in quality; theſe 
have an agreeable aromatic flavour, 
which they give over in diſtillation 
with water, and impart by infu- 
ſion, to vinous and ſpirituous li- 
quors. The berries have a u 
not unpleaſant taſte; nevertheleis, 


eaten in ſubſtance, they offend tbc 
ſtomach 5 
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gomach; the expreſſed juice, in- 

san uſeful aperient medicine; 
aps: obſtructions of the viſcera, 
dromotes the natural evacuations, 
and if continued for a length of 
time, does conſiderable ſervice in 
ſundry chronical diſorders. It 1s 
obſervable, that this juice (which 
in its natural ſtate is of a purpliſh 
colour) tinges vinous ſpirits of a 
deep red. 


IL. E.] is uſed for making up the 


jectuary [Z.] with the intention of 
which it excellently coincides. The 
flowers are an ingredient in the al- 
exiterial and plague waters, the 


fomentations, and the diſcutientca- 
taplaſm [E.] An oil of elder is 


oil olive [L.]; and an ointment, 
by boiling them in a mixture of oil 
and ſuet L.] An ointment is made 
alſo from the leaves and bark [E.] 


 SAMPSUCHUS, vide Majo- 


RANA. 


SANDARACHA, a foſſil, com- 


poſed of arſenic and ſulphur. Vide 
ARSENICUM. | 


SANGUIS DRACONIS{[L.Z.] 
Dragons blood, ſo called; a reſin 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, ei- 
ther in oval drops, wrapped up in 
flag leaves, or in large maſſes, com- 
poſed of ſmaller tears. The writers 
on the materia medica in general 
give the preference to the former, 
though the latter is not unfrequent- 
ly of equal goodneſs; the fine dra- 
gons blood of either ſort breaks 


Purities, of a dark red colour, 
ed into an elegant bright crimſon, 


veveral artificial compoſitions, co- 
oured with the true dragons blood, 
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ſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of a rob. 


A rob prepared from the berries 


theriaca Edinenſis and pectoral e- 


common decoction for glyſters and 


prepared by boiling the flowers in 


ſmooth, free from any viſible im- 


which changes upon being powder- 
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or Brazil wood, are ſometimes 
ſold in the room of this commo- 
dity; ſome of: theſe diſſolve, like 
gums, in water; others crackle in 


the fire, without proving inflam- 


mable; whilſt the genuine ſanguis 
draconis readily melts and catches 
flame, and is not ated on by wa- 
tery liquors. It totally diſſolves in 


pure ſpirit, and tinges a large quan- 


tity of the menſtruum of a dee 


red colour; it is likewiſe ſoluble 
in expreſſed oils, and gives them a 


red hue, leſs beautiful than that 
communicated by anchuſa. This 


drug, in ſubſtance, has no ſenſible | 


{ſmell or taſte ; when diſſolved it 
diſcovers ſome degree of warmth 
and pungency. It is uſually looked 
upon as a gentle aſtringent, and 
ſometimes directed as ſuch in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription, againſt 
ſeminal gleets, the fluor albus, and 
other fluxes; in theſe caſes, it pro- 


duces the general effects of refinous 


bodies, lightly incraſſating the flu- 
ids, and ſomewhat ſtrengthening 
the ſolids. It is an ingredient in 
the ſtyptic powder [L. E.] Loca- 
telli's balſam [E.] and ſtrengthen- 
ing plaſter [L.] | : 


SANICULZ, /eu Dliapenſiæ foe 
lia; Sanicule afficinarum C. B. Sa- 
nicle; the leaves [Z.] | A 

T'his plant grows wild in wood 
and hedges, and flowers in May, 
'The leaves have an herbaceous, 
roughiſh taſte; they have long 
been celebrated for native virtues 
both internally and externally ; 
nevertheleſs their effects, in any 
intention, are not conſiderable 


enough to gain them a place in the 


preſent practice. 


SANTALUM ALBUM. White 
ſaunders; a wood brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies, in billets, about 
the thickneſs of a man's leg, of a 


pale whitiſh colour, Greateſt part 


of 
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of it, as met with in the ſhops, has 
no ſmell or taſte, or any ſenſible 
quality. that can recommend it to 


the notice of the phyſician, 


-*SANTALUM CITRINUM 
DE.] Yellow ſaunders; a pale yel- 
lowyſh wood brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies; of a pleaſant ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh aromatic taſte, accompa- 
nied with an agreeable kind of pun- 


gency. This elegant wood might 


undoubtedly be applied to valuable 
medical purpoſes, though at pre- 
ſent very rarely made uſe of; it is 
ſcarcely ever directed in extempo- 
raneous preſcription, and the only 
officinal compoſition in which it is 
an ingredient, is the conyſectio al- 
ter mes of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia: the London college have 
omitted it in their catalogue of ſim- 
ples, Diſtilled with water, it yields 
a fragrant eſſential oil, which thick- 
ens, in the cold, into the conſiſtence 
of a balſam. Digeſted in pure ſpirit, 
it imparts a rich yellow tincture; 
which being committed to diſtilla- 
tion, the ſpirit ariſes, without bring- 


ing over any thing conſiderable of 


the flavour of the ſaunders. The re- 
fiduum contains the virtues of fix 
times its weight of the wood. Hoff- 
man looks upon this extract as a me- 
dicine of ſimilar virtues to amber- 
gris; and recommends it as an ex- 
cellent reſtorativein great debilities. 


SANTALUM RUBRUM [L. 
E.] Red ſaunders; a wood brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, in large bil- 
lets, of a compact texture, a dull 
red, almoſt blackiſh colour on the 
outſide, and a deep brighter red 
within. This wood has no mani- 
feſt ſmell, and a little or no taſte. 
It has been commended as a mild 
aſtringent, and a corroborant of 
the nervous ſyſtem; but theſe are 
qualities that belong only to the 


| yellow ſort, 
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The principal uſe of red ſaun- 
ders is as a colouring drug; in 
which intention 1t is employed in 
the bal//amum Locatelli [L.] and pi. 
ritus lavendulz compoſitus [L. E.] 
It communicates a deep red to rec- 
tified ſpirit, but gives no tinge to 
aqueous liquors: a ſmall quantity 
of the reſin, extracted by means of 
ſpirit, tinges a large one of freſh 
ſpirit, of an elegant blood red. 
There is ſcarce any oil, that of la- 
vender excepted, to which it com- 
municates its colour. Geoffroy, and 
others, take notice, that the Brazil 
woods are ſometimes ſubſtituted to 
red ſaunders: and the college of 


Bruſſels are in doubt whether all 


that 1s ſold among them for ſaun- 
ders 1s not really a wood of that 
kind; according to the account 
which they have given, their ſaun- 
ders is certainly the Brazil wood; 
the diſtinguiſhing character of 


which is, that it imparts its colour 


to common water. 


SANTONICUM [E.] Worm- 
ſeed; the produce of a plant of 
the wormwood or mugwort kind 
growing in the Levant. 

It is a ſmall, light, chaffy ſeed, 
compoſed as it were of a number of 
thin membranous coats, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, an unpleaſant ſmell, 
and a very bitter taſte. Theſe 


ſeeds are celebrated for anthelmin- 


tic virtues (which they have in 
common with other bitters) and are 
ſometimes taken in this intention, 
either along with melaſſes, or can- 
died with ſugar ; their unpleaſant 
taſte renders the form of a powder 
or decoction inconvenient. | They 
are not very often met with ge- 
nuine in the ſhops. 


SAPO DURUS [L.]; Sato als 
bus Hiſpanicas | E.] White Spaniſh 
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SAPO MOLLIS [L.] Common 
ſoft ſoap. | 


' $APO NIGER, ſeu Mclanoſmeg- 
a IE.] Black ſoft ſoap. . 


Soap is compoſed of expreſſed 


vegetable oils, or animal fats, unit- 
ed with alkaline lixivia. The firſt 
ſort, or white hard ſoap, 1s made 
with the finer kinds of oil olive; 
the common ſoft fort, with coarſer 
oils, fat, tallow, or a mixture of 
all theſe; and the black (as is 
ſaid) with train oil. 

The purer hard ſoap is the only 
fort intended for internal uſe. This, 
triturated with oily, or reſinous 
matters, renders them ſoluble in 
water, and hence becomes an uſe- 
ful ingredient in pills compoſed of 
reſins, promoting their diſſolution 
in the tomach, and union with the 
animal fluids : Boerhaave was a 
great admirer of ſoap ; and in his 
private practice ſeldom preſcribed 
any reſinous pills without it; un- 
leſs where an alkaleſcent, or putrid 
Rate of the juices forbad its uſe. 
From the ſame quality, ſoap like- 
wiſe ſeems well fitted for diſſolving 

ſuch oily or unctuous matters, as it 
may meet with in the body, atte- 
nuating viſcid juices, opening ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and de- 
terging all the veſſels it paſles 
through. It is likewiſe a power- 
tal menſtruum for the human cal- 
culus: a ſolution of it in lime- 
water is one of the ſtrongeſt diſ- 
ſolvents that can be taken with 
lafety into the flomach ; the vir- 
tue of this com ofition is con— 
liderably greater than the aggre- 
gate of the diſſolving powers of 
the ſoap and lime-water when un- 
mixed. See the Edinburgh medical 
{ays. 

The ſoft ſoaps are more pene- 
trating and acrimonious than the 
hard, The only medical uſe of 


theſe is for ſome external pur- 
poſes, | 
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Hard ſoap gives name to an of- 
ficinal plaſter [L. E.] liniment [L. 
and balſam [E.]: it is joined to 
opium, to render it more readily 
ſoluble in the ſtomach, in the pi- 
lulz ſaponaceæ [L. ] and to aloes in 
the pilulæ aloeticæ [E.] Soft ſoap 
is an ingredient in the milder com- 
mon cauſtic [L. ] and black ſoap in 
the anodyne plaſter [Z.] 


SAPONARLE folia, radix; Sa- 
ponariæ majoris læ vis C. B. Soap- 
wort, or bruiſe wort; the herb and 
root [E.] 

This grows wild, though not 
very common, in low wet places, 
and by the ſides of running wa- 
ters; a double flowered ſort is fre- 
quent in our gardens. The leaves 
have a bitter, not agreeable taſte 
agitated with water, they raiſe a 
ſaponaceous froth, which is ſaid 
to have nearly the ſame effects with 
ſolutions of ſoap itſelf in taking 
out ſpots from cloths, and the like. 
The roots taſte ſweetiſh and ſome- 
what pungent ; and have a light 
ſmell like thoſe of li quorice; di- 
geſted in rectified ſpirit they yield 
a ſtrong tincture, which loſes no- 
thing of its taſte or flavour in be- 


ing inſpiſſated to the conſiftence 


of an extract. This elegant root 
has not come much into practice 
among us, though it promiſes, 
from its ſenſible qualities, to be a 
medicine of conſiderable utility: 
it is greatly eſteemed by the Ger- 
man phyſicians as an aperient, cor- 
roborant, and ſudorific: and pre- 
ferred by the college of Wirtem- 
berg, Stahl, Neumann, and others, 
to ſarſaparilla. 


SARCOCOLLA [L. E.] a con- 
crete juice, brought from Perſia, 
and Arabia, in ſmall, whitiſh yel- 
low grains, with a few of a red- 
diſh, and ſometimes of a deep red 
colour, mixed with them; the 

- whiteſt 
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whiteſt tears are preferred, as be- 
ing the freſheſt : its taſte is bitter, 
accompanied with a dull kind of 


ſweetneſs, This drug diſſolves in 


watery liquors, and appears to be 
chiefly bf the gummy kind, with 
a ſmall admixture of refinous mat- 
ter. It is principally celebrated for 
conglutinating wounds and ulcers 
(whence its name overoronna, fleſh- 
glue) a quality, which neither this 


or any other drug, has a juſt title 


to. It is an ingredient in the palvis 


e ceruſſa compoſitus [L.] 


SARSAPARILLA [Z. E.]; a 
root brought from the Spaniſh 
Weſt- Indies. It conſiſts of a great 
number of long ſtrings hanging 
from one head; the long roots (the 
only part made uſe of) are about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, or 
thicker, flexible, com poſed of fibres 
running their whole length, ſo that 
they may be ſtript into pieces from 


one end to the other: they have a 


glutinous, bitteriſh, not ungrateful 
taſte; and no ſmell. This root 
was firſt brought into Europe by 
the Spaniards, about the year 1563, 
with the character of a ſpecific for 


the cure of the lues venerea, which 


made its appearance a little before 
that time, and likewiſe of ſeveral 
obſtinate chronic diſorders, What- 
ever good effects it might have pro- 


duced in the warmer climates, it 


proved unſucceſsful in this; inſo— 
much that many have denied it to 
have any virtue at all, It appears 
however from experience, that 
though greatly unequal to the cha- 
racter which it bore at firſt, it is in 


ſome caſes of conſiderable uſe as a 


ſudorihc, where more acrid medi- 
cines are improper. The beſt pre- 

arations are a decoction and ex- 
tract made with water; a decodtion 
of half an ounce of the root, or a 
dram of the extract, which is equi- 
valent thereto, miy be taken for a 
doſe. i 


Part II 
SASSAFRAST[L-:E.]; the root 
of a large American tree (arbor ex 
Florida ficulneo folio C. B.) brought 
to us in long ſtraight pieces, very 
light, and of a ſpongy texture, co. 
vered with a rough fungous bark; 
outwardly of an aſh colour, in- 
wardly of the colour of ruſty iron, 


It has a fragrant ſmell, and a ſweet. 


iſn aromatic, ſubacrid taſte; the 
bark taſtes much ſtronger than any 
other part; and the ſmall twigs 
ſtronger than the large pieces, As 
to the virtues of this root, it is a 
warm aperient and corrobrant; and 
frequently employed with good ſuc. 
ceſs, for purifying and ſweetening 
the blood and juices. For theſe pur- 
poſes, infuſions made from the 
raſped root or bark, may be drank 
as tea. In ſome conſtitutions, theſe 
liquors, by their fragrance, are apt, 
on firſt taking them, to affect the 
head ; in ſuch caſes, they may be 
advantageouſly freed from their fla- 
vour by boiling ; a decoction of 
ſaſſafras, boiled down to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract, proves ſimply 
bitteriſh and ſubaſtringent. Hoff. 
man aſſures us, that he has fre- 
quently given this extract to the 
quantity of a ſcruple at a time, with 
remarkable ſucceſs, for ſtrengthen- 


ing the tone of the viſcera in ca- 


chexies; as alſo in the decline of 
intermittent fevers, and in hypo- 
chondriacal ſpaſms. Saſſafras yields 
in diſtillation an extremely fragrant 
oil, of a penetrating pungent taſte, 
ſo ponderous (notwithſtanding the 
lightneſs of the drug itſelf) as to 
ſink in water. Rectified ſpirit ex, 
tracts the whole taſte and ſmel] of 
ſaſſafras: and elevates nothing in 
evaporation ; hence the ſpirituous 
extract proves the moſt elegant and 
efficacious preparation, as contain- 
ing the virtue of the root entire. 
The only officinal preparation © 
ſaſſafras is the eſſential oil [L. E.] 


The ſaſſafras itſelf is an 1 
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in the decoction of the woods [E.] 
and the compound lime-waters 


IL. E.] and the oil in the elixir 
guaiacinum [Z. I 5 


SATURELE foiia; Satureiæ 
hortenſss, five cunilæ ſative Plinii 
C. B. Summer ſavoury; the leaves 
EF 
Mi herb is raiſed annually in 
ardens for culinary purpoſes. It 

is a very pungent warm aromatic; 
and affords in diſtillation with wa- 
ter, a ſubtile eſſential oil, of a pe- 
netrating ſmell, and very hot, acrid 
taſte. It yields little of its virtues 
by infuſion to aqueous liquors: 
rectiſied ſpirit extracts the whole of 
its taſte and ſmell, and elevates no- 
thing in diſtillation, + 


SATYRII MARIS radix; Or- 
chidis morionis maris foliis maculatis 
C. B. Orchis; the root [E.] 

This plant is frequent in ſhady 
places and moiſt meadows: each 
plant has two oval roots, of a whit- 
iſn colour, a viſcid ſweetiſh taſte, 
and a faint unpleaſant ſmell. They 
abound with a glutinous ſlimy juice. 
With regard to their virtues, like 
other mucilaginous vegetables,they 
thicken the thin ſerous humours 
and defend the ſolids from their a- 
crimony; they have alſo been ce- 
lebrated, though on no very good 
foundation, for analeptic and aph- 


_ Todifiac virtues; and frequently 


made uſe of in theſe intentions. In 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, the 
root is directed to be candied. 


SALEP [E.] a celebrated reſto- 
rative among the Turks, is pro- 
bably the prepared root of certain 
plants of the orchis kind. This 
drug, as ſometimes brought to us, is 
in oval pieces, of a yellowiſh white 
colour, ſomewhat clear and pellu- 
cid, very hard, and almoſt horny, 
of little or no ſmell, and taſting 
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like gum tragacanth. Satyrion root, 
boiled in water, freed from the 
ſkin, and afterwards ſuſpended in 
the air to dry, gains exactly the 
ſame appearance: the roots thus 
prepared, diſſolve in boiling water 
into a mucilage. Geoffroy, who 
firſt communicated this preparation 
of orchis, recommends it In con- 
ſumptions, in bilious dyſenteries, 
and diſorders of the breaſt proceed- 


ing from an acrimony of the juices. 


 SAXIFRAGE ALBE Folia, 
radix; Saxifrage allæ radice gra- 
nuloſa F. B. White-flowered ſaxi- 
frage; the leaves, and the roots 


[E] which laſt are improperly call- 


ed (from their conſiſting of little 
grains) ſeeds. 


SAXIFRAGÆE VULGARIS 


folia, ſemen; Seſelis pratenſis noftra- 


tis Raii, Meadow ſaxifrage; the 
leaves and feeds. 
Theſe herbs grow wild, the firſt 
in dry ſandy grounds, the ſecond 
in fields and meadows : the firſt is 
not very common, and hence its 
leaves and roots have been gene- 


rally ſupplied by the leaves and 


ſeeds of the ſecond. Neither of 
them are at preſent in much eſteem, 
notwithſtanding the aperient, diure- 
tic, and lithontriptic virtues former- 
ly attributed to them. 


SCABIOSZ Ha; Scabieſeæ ma- 


Joris communioris hirſutæ, folio laci- 


niato Rai. Scabious; the leaves. 
This is a rough hairy plant grow- 
ing wild in paſture grounds; of a 
nauſeous bitteriſh taſte. It ſtands 
recommended as an aperient, ſudo- 
rific, and expectorant; but the pre- 
ſent practice has little dependance 
ON It. 5 


SC AMMONIUM L. E. JScam- 
mony ; a concrete juice extracted 
from the roots of a large climbing 

I plant 


e 


. 


lant growing in the Aſiatic Tur- 
ET The beſt comes from Aleppo, 
in light, ſpongy maſſes, eaſily fri- 
able, of a ſhining aſh colour verg- 
ing to black ; when powdered, of 
a light grey or whitiſh colour: an 
inferior ſort is brought from Smyr- 
na, in more compact, ponderous 
pieces, of a darker colour, and 
full of ſand and other impurities. 
This juice is chiefly of the reſinous 
kind; re&ified ſpirit diſſolves five 
ounces out of ſix, the remainder is 
a mucilaginous ſubſtance mixed 
with droſs; proof ſpirit totally diſ- 


ſolves it, the impurities only be- 


ing left. It has a faint unpleaſant 
{\mell; and a bitteriſh, ſomewhat 
acrimonious taſte, 


Scammony is an efficacious and 
ſtrong purgative. Some have con- 


demned it as unſafe, and laid ſun- 
dry ill qualities to its charge; the 
principal of which is, that its ope- 
ration is uncertain, a full doſe 
provingſometimesineffectual, whilſt 
at others a much ſmaller one oc- 


caſions dangerous hypercatharſes, 


This difference however is owing 
entirely to the different circum- 
ſtances of the patient, and not to 
any ill quality, or irregularity of 
operation, of the medicine; where 
the inteſtines are lined with an ex- 
ceſſive load of mucus, the ſcam- 
mony paſſes through, without ex- 
erting it{elf upon them ; where the 
natural mucus 1s deficient, a ſmall 
oſe of this or any other reſinous 
cathartic, irritates and inflames. 
Many have endeavoured to abate 
the force of this drug, and correct 
its imaginary virulence, by ex- 
poſing it to the fume of ſulphur, 
diſſolving it in acid juices, and the 
like; but this could do no more 


than deſtroy as it were a part of 


the medicine, without making any 
alteration in the reſt. Scammony 
in ſubſtance, judiciouſſy managed, 
ſtands not in need of any corrector: 
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if triturated with ſugar or with al- 
monds, as we have formerly re- 
commended for other refinous pur. 
gatives, it becomes ſufficiently ſafe 
and mild in operation. It may 
likewiſe be conveniently diſſolved : 
by trituration, in a ſtrong decoc- 
tion of liquorice, and then poured 
off from the feces ; the college of 
Wirtemberg aſſures us, that by this 
treatment 1t becomes mildly pur- 


gative, without being attended with 


gripes, or other inconveniencies ; 
and that it likewiſe proves inoffen- 
five to the palate. The common 
doſe of ſcammony 1s from three to 
twelve grains. 

Scammony gives name to an of- 
ficinal compound powder and elec- 
tuary [L.] and is an ingredient in 
the compound powder of ſena, the 
cathartic extract, the coloquintida 
pills, mercurial pills [L.] and pur- 
gative deobſtruent pills [Z.] 


SCHOEINANTHUS, vide Jux- 


cus ODORATUS. 


SCILLA radix; Scille radia 
alba C. B. vel Scillæ vulgaris radice 
rubra C. B. The ſquill, or ſea- 
onion ; its root [Z.] 


This is a ſort of onion, growing 
ſpontaneouſly upondry ſandy ſhores 
in Spain and the Levant, from. 


whence the root is annually brought 
into Europe. It ſhould be choſen 


plump, ſound, freſh, and full of 


a clammy juice; ſome have pre- 
ferred the red ſort, others tne 
white, though neither deſerves the 
preference to the other ; the only 
difference perceivable betwixt 
them, is that of the colour ; and 
hence the college allow both to be 
uſed promiſcuouſly. This root 16 
to the taſte very nauſeous, intenſe- 
ly bitter and acrimonious; muc 

handled, it exulcerates the {k10. 
With regard to its medical virtues, 
it powerfully ſtimulates the * 
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and attenuates viſcid juices ; and 
by theſe qualities, promotes expec- 
toration, urine, and (if the patient 
is kept warm) ſweat: if the doſe 
is conſiderable, it proves emetic, 
and ſometimes purgative. The prin- 
cipal uſe of this medicine is where 
the primæ vie abound with mu- 
cous matter, and the lungs are op- 
preſſed by tenacious phlegm. Dr. 
Wagner (in his clinical obſerva- 
tions) recommends it given along 
with nitre, in hydropical ſwellings, 
and in the nephritis ; and mentions 
ſeveral cures which he performed, 
by giving from four to ten grains 
of the powder for a doſe, mixed 
with a double quantity of nitre: he 
ſays, that thus managed, it almoſt 
always operates as a diuretic, 
though ſometimes it vomits or 
purges. The moſt commodiousform 


for the taking of ſquills, unleſs 


when deſigned as an emetic, is that 
of a bolus or pill: liquid forms 
are to moſt people too offenſive, 


though theſe may be rendered leſs 


diſagreeable both to the palate and 
ſtomach, by the addition of aro- 
matic diſtilled waters. This root 
yields the whole of its virtues, 
both to aqueous and vinous men- 
ſtrua, and likewiſe to vegetable 
acids. Its officinal preparations are, 
baked ſquills [L.] and the baked 
(quills made into troches [L.] de- 
ſigned as an ingredient in theriaca 
ll. ]; dried ſquills IL. Ia ſyrup, vine- 
Bar, oxymel [L. E.] and pills [E.] 


SCINCORUM werrres LL. ] The 
"x _- kink ; a kind of ſmall 
Ward, brought dry from Egypt. 

t ſtands recommended as © 
reſtorative: whatever virtues it may 


have as uſed freſh by the Egyp- 


Lans, it has none as it comes to us, 


and ſerves to uſeleſsly increaſe the 
articles oſ the mithridate. 


SCLAREA, vide Hor MIR UA. 
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SCOLOPENDRIUM, videL1x- 


GUA CERVINA-. . 


SCORDII alia; Chanædryos 
paluſtris caneſcentis Journ. 
germander ; the leaves [L. E.] 

This is a ſmall, ſomewhat hairy 


plant, growing wild in ſome parts 


of England, though not very com- 
mon ; the ſhops are generally ſup- 
plied from gardens. It has a bitter 
taſte, and a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell. 
eſteem in the preſent practice, not- 
withſtanding the deobſtruent, diu- 
retic, and ſudorific virtues which it 


was formerly celebrated for. It 


enters the mithridate, theriaca, and 
catzplaſm of cummin ſeed [L. ]; 
and gives name to two compound 


powders and an electuary [I.] 


though not the moſt valuable of 
their ingredients. | 


SCORZONERZ radix; Sco- 
gonere latifoliæ finuatæ C. B. Vi- 
pers graſs; the root [Z.] 

Scorzonera is met with only in 
gardens. The roots abound with 
a milky juice, of a bitteriſh ſub- 
acrid taſte ; and hence may be of 
ſome ſervice, for ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, and promoting 
the fluid ſecretions, "They were 
formerly celebrated as alexiphar- 
macs, and for throwing out the 
meaſles and ſmall-pox; but have 


now almoſt entirely loſt their cha- 


racter. 


SCROPHULARLE VULGA- 
RIS folia, radix; Scrophulariæ no- 
daſæ feetide C. B. Fig-wort; the 
leaves and root [IE.] 

This herb grows wild in woods 


and hedges; the roots are of a 


white colour, full of little knobs 
or protuberances on the ſurface : 
this appearance gained it former- 
ly ſome repute againſt ſcrophu- 


lous diſorders and the piles; and 


from 


! 


Water=- 


Scordium is of no great 
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224 De Materia Medica. Part II. 
from hence it received its name: ſible qualities diſcover no great 
but modern practitioners expect no foundation for any virtue of this 


ſuch virtues from it. It has a faint kind; the taſte is herbaceous, with 
unpleaſant ſmell, and a ſomewhat a ſlight degree of pungency. It is 
bitter diſagreeable taſte. remarkable of this plant, that its 


| | Juice purified by filtration (when it 
SCROPHULARIZ AQUA- appears of a dilute yellowiſh-co. 
TICE MAJORIS, Alia; Scro- lour) upon the admixture of an 
pbulariæ maximæ radice fibroſa F. B. equal quantity of rectified ſpirit of 
Greater water-figwort ; the leaves wane, forms a beautiful white, light 
[E.] coagulum, like the finer kinds of 

This is a large plant, met with pomatum; this proves extremely 
Chiefly on the ſides of rivers. The volatile; freed from the aqueous 
leaves have a bitter taſte and an phlegm, and expoſed to the air, it 
ungrateful ſmell ; they are princi- in a very little time totally exhales, 
pally celebrated, though on no ve- From hence it is concluded (ia the 
ry good grounds, as a corrector of medicor. Silefiac.ſatyrz)thathouſe- 
ſena. See the article SEN a. leek contains a volatile alkaline 


ſalt; but there are many ſubſtances 
SEBESTEN ; Mixa five Sebeften beſides theſe ſalts which coagulze 


75 B. A ſort of plum, brought with ſpirit of wine. 
alf dried from the Eaſt-Indies; it | 
18 of a dark or blackiſh brown co- SEMPERVIVUM, vide $t- 
lour, with whitiſh or aſh coloured pun. 
cups; the fleſh ſticks cloſe to the 
ſtone, which contains ſometimes SENA[L. E.] the leaves of a 
one and ſometimes two kernels. ſhrubby plant ¶ ea Alexandrina fi- 
This fruit has a ſweet, very gluti- /:zs acutis C. B.) cultivated in Per. 
nous taſte; and hence has been em- fia, Syria and Arabia; from whence 
ployed for ſoftening acrimonious they are brought, dried and picked 
humours, in ſome kinds of hoarſe- from the ſtalks, to Alexandria in 
neſs, and in coughs from thin ſharp Egypt; and thence imported into 
defluxions : at preſent, it is not Europe. They are of an oblong 
often met with in the ſhops. figure, ſharp-pointed at the ends, 
| about a quarter of an inch broad, 
\ SECALE; Secale kybernum vel and not a full inch in length, of J 
majus C. B. Rye; the ſeeds. lively yellowiſh green colour, a faint 
Theſe are little regarded as an ar- not very diſagreeable ſmell, and 
ticle of the materia medica; as ſubacrid, bitteriſh, nauſeous taſte. 
food, they are accounted more de- Some inferior ſorts are brought 
tergent than moſt other kinds of from Tripoli and other place 
grain. theſe may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed" 
„„ . their being either narrower, longef, 
SEDI MAJORIS, /euSempervivi and ſharper pointed; or a 
majoris folia; Sedi majoris vulgaris broader, and round pointed, "I 
C. B. Greater houte leek; the ſmall prominent veins; Or *. 
leaves [Z.] 15 and obtuſe, of a freſh green colo 
This is a low fleſky-leaved plant without any yellow cait. 4 
growing on old walls and on the Sena 1s a very uſeful cat gc 
tops of houſes. It ſtands recom- operating mildly, and yet 220 
mended as a cooler, though its ſen- ally; and, if judicioully — 


Part II. 


vences which too frequently fol- 
low the exhibition of the ſtronger 

urges. The only inconveniencies 
complained of in this drug are, its 
being apt to gripe, and its nauſe- 
ous favour. The ęriping quality 
depends upon a refinous {ubſtance, 
which, like the other bodies of this 
claſs, is naturally diſpoſed to ad- 
here to the coats of the inteſtines ; 
the more this reſin is divided by 
ſach matters as take off its tena- 
city, the leſs adheſive, and conſe- 
quently the leſs irritating and grip- 
ing it will prove; and the leſs it 
is divided, the more griping; hence 
ſena given by itſelf, or infuſions 
made in a very ſmall quantity of 
fluid, gripe ſeverely, and purge leſs 
than when diluted by a large por- 


tion of ſuitable menſtruum, or di- 


vided by mixing the infuſion with 
oily emulfions. The 2% Jawour of 
this drug is ſaid to be abated by the 
greater water figwort ; but we can- 


not conceive that this plant, whoſe 


imell is manifeſtly fetid, and its 
taſte nauſeous and bitter, can at all 


improve thoſe of ſena; others re- 


commend bohea tea, though nei- 
ther has this any conſiderable ef- 
fect. The ſmell of ſena reſides in 
Its more volatile parts, and may be 
diſcharged by lightly boiling infu— 
ſions of it made in water; the li- 
quer thus freed from the peculiar 
Havour of the ſena, may be eaſily 
rendered grateful to the taſte, by 
the addition of any proper aromatic 
Uncture or diſtilled water. The col- 
leges, both of London and Edin- 

urgh, have given ſeveral very ele- 
dan iofuſions of this drug (which 
may be ſeen in Part III. chap v1.) 
as alſo ſpirituous tinctures IL. B. 


pound powders [L. Z.] and a 


Jrup [E.] The doſe of ſena in 


4 ; | 
ance 1s from a ſcruple to a 


ram, in infuſion from one to three 
or four drams, : 
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rarely occaſioning the ill conſe- 


It has been cuſtomary to reject 
the pedicles of the leaves of ſena as 
of little or no uſe; Geoffroy how- 


ever obſerves, that they are not 


much inferior in efficacy to the 
leaves themſelves. The pods, or 
ſeed · veſſels, met with among the 
ſena brought to us, are by the col- 
lege of Bruſlels preferred to the 
leaves; they are leſs apt to gripe, 
but proportionably leſs purgative. 


SENECIO, vide ExiGtzrum. 
SENEKA [E.] Senecka, rattle- 


ſnake root ; the root of a Tpecies 
of polygala, which grows ſponta- 


neoully in Virginia, and bears the 


winters of our own climate, This 
root 1s uſually about the thickneſs 
of the little finger, variouſly bent 
and contorted, and appears as if 
compoſed of joints, whence it is 
ſuppoſed to reſemble the tail of the 
animal whoſe name it bears: a 
kind of membranous margin runs 
on each ſide, the whole length of 
the root. Its taſte, is at firſt acid, 
alterwards very hot and pungent. 
This root is not at preſent much 
known in the ſhops. The Senegaro 
Indians are ſaid to prevent the fa- 
tal effects which follow from the 
bite of the rattle ſnake, by giving 
it internally; and applying it ex- 
ternally to the wound. It has of 
late been ſtrongly recommended 
in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and 
other inflammatory diſtempers; in 
theſe caſes, Lemery, du Hamel, aud 
Juſſieu, experienced its good ſuc- 


ceſs (ſee the French memoirs for the 
years 1738, 1739.) Its more im- 


mediate effects are thoſe of a diu- 
retic, diaphoretic, and cathartic; 
ſometimes it proves emetic; the 
two laſt operations may be occa- 
ſionally prevented, by giving the 
root in ſmall doſes, along with. 


aromatic ſimple waters, as that of. 


cinn Amon. 


The uſual doſe of 
. : 


the 
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eſteemed one of the principal re. 
medies in malignant fevers and 
epidemic diſeaſes. In theſe inten- 
tions, it is given in ſubſtance from 
ten to thirty grains, and in infuſi- 
on to a dram or two. Both watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua extract its 
virtue by infuſion, and elevate 
ſome ſhare of its flavour in diſtilla- 


526 TheMateria Medica. 
the powder is thiry grains or 
more, | 

Some have likewiſe employed 
this root in hydropic caſes, and not 
without ſacceſs.; Bouvart (in the 
memoirs above-mentioned, 1744.) 
relates examples of its occaſioning 
a plentiful evacuation by ſtool, u- 
rine, and perſpiration, and by this 
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means removing the. diſeaſe, after 
the common diuretics and hydra- 
gogues had failed; where this me- 
dicine operates as a cathartic, it 
generally proves ſucceſsful : if it 
acts by liquefying the blood and 
juices, without occaſioning a due 
diſcharge, it ſhould either be ab- 


ſtained from, or aſſiſted by proper 


additions. | 


SERICUM er folliculi bombycis. 
Silk and filkworms bags, Theſe 
are ſcarce ever made uſe of for any 
medicinal purpoſes. In their crude 
ſtate they are certainly very inſig- 
nificant ; though if burnt in a cloſe 
veſſel, after the ſame manner as 
ſponge, they would probably prove 
a medicine of ſimilar, and perhaps 
of ſuperior virtue. They yield a 
larger quantity of volatile alt, 


than any other animal ſubſtance I 


know of. 


SERPENTARIA VIRGINI- 
ANA [L. E.] Virginian ſnake- 
root; the roots of a ſpecies of ari- 
ftolochia, growing in Virginia and 
Carolina. 

It is a ſmall, light, buſhy root, 
conſiſting of a number of firings 
or fibres, matted together, iſſuing 
from one common head ; of a 
browniſh colour on the outſide, 


and paler or yellowiſh within. It 


has an aromatic ſmell, like that of 


valerian, but more agreeable; and 
a2 a warm, bitteriſh, pungent taſte. 


This root is a warm diaphoretic 


and diuretic ; it has been preatly 


celebrated as an alexipharmac, and 


tion ; along with the water a ſmall 
portion of eſſential oil ariſes, A 
ſpirituous tincture [L. E.] and 
compound decoction [ E. ] of it are 
directed as officinals; it enters al. 
ſo the cephalic tincture, compound 
tincture of Peruvian bark, ſudo- 
rific tincture, tinctura ſacra, ſto- 
machic elixir, theriaca Edinenſis 
[E.] and cataplaſm of cummin 
eed [L.] 


SERPYLLI yolia; Serpilli qul- 
garis minoris C. B. Mother of 
thyme; the iꝗũé 

This 1s a ſmall crceping plant, 
common on heaths and dry pa- 
ſture grounds. Its taſte, ſmell, and 
medical virtues are ſimilar to thoſe 
of thyme, but weaker, 


SESAMI enen; Digitalis ori- 
entalis ſeſam dictæ Tourn. The leeds 
called oily purging grain. 

This plant 1s cultivated in the 
eaſtern countries, from whence the 
ſeeds are brought to us. They very 
properly deſerve the name of oily, 
as they yield upon expreſſion a lar- 
ger quantity of oil, than almoſt any 
other known vegetable. The ap- 

pellation purging, they have no 
title to; among the Indians, they 
are ſaid to be uſed as food. 


 SESELIS VULGARIS ow ; 
Liguftici quod ſeſeli Micinarum c. 
Common hartwort ; the ſeeds 
12. £51] 


SESELIS MASSILIENSI» fe 
min ; Seſelis Maſſilienſss fire, 1B. 


Part II. 
C. B. Italian hartwort ; the ſeeds 
IL. E.] 5 


Theſe plants grow ſpontaneouſly 
in the warmer climates, amongſt us 
they are met with only in the 
gardens of the Curious. The ſeeds 
and roots of both ſorts have an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell and taſte ; 
and in this light might be occa- 
ſionally employed, though at pre- 
ſent they are in diſuſe; bein 
ſcarcely otherwiſe regarded than as 
the ſeeds of the firſt ſort are an 
ingredient in mithridate and the- 


tiaca. 


SESELE PRATENSE, vide 


SAXIFRAGA VULGARIS, 


SIGILLI SALOMONIS, 2 
Polygonati radix; Pelygonati latifolii 
wulgaris C. B. Solomon's ſeal; 


| the root [E.] 


This grows wild in woods, but 
is not very common: the root has 
ſeyeral joints, with ſome flat cir- 
cular depreſſions, ſuppoſed to re- 
lemble the ſtamp of a ſeal. It 


bas a ſweetiſh mucilaginous taſte. 


As to its virtues, practitioners do 
not now expect any conſiderable 
ones from it, and pay very little 
regard to the vulnerary qualidues 


_— it was formerly celebrated 
or, 


SILER MONTANUM, vide 


ESELL VULGARE, 


SIMAROUBA [E.]: a bark 
With pieces of the wood adher ing 
to it, brought from Guiana, in 
ng tough pieces, of a pale yel- 
11h colour, and a pretty ſtrong 


"A in dyſenteric fluxes : a 
. = of half a dram is given 
* ole, and repeated at inter- 
als of three or four hours. 
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bitter taſte. It has lately come 


SINAPIS ſemen ; Sinapas rapi 


227 


Folio C. B. Muſtard ; the ſeeds 
IL. B.] 
This plant is ſometimes found 


wild, but for culinary and medi- 


cinal uſes is cultivated in gardens. 
Muſtard, by its acrimony and pun- 
gency, ſtimulates the ſolids, and 
attenuates viſcid juices:; and 
hence ftands deſervedly recom- 
mended for t appetite, pro- 
moting digeſtion, increaſing the 
fluid ſecretions, and for the other 


purpoſes of the acrid plants called 
It imparts its taſte _ 


antiſcorbutic. 
and ſmell in perfection to aqueous 
liquors whilit rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts extremely little of either: 
the whole of the pungency ariſes 
with water in diſtillation. Com- 
mitted to the preſs, it yields a con- 
ſiderable quantity of a ſoft inſipid 
oil, perfectly void of acrimony: 
the cake left after the impreſſion is 
more pungent than the muſtard 
was at firſt. The oil is directed 
as an officinal [L. E.] Theſe ſeeds 
are ſometimes employed externally 
as a ſtimulant; and gave name to 
a compoſition for this intention in 
the Edinburgh diſpenſatory. 


SISON, vide AMOMUM VUL- 
GARE» 


 SMYRNIUM, vide HI ros E- 
LIN UM. 


SOLANI VULGARIS 4; 
Solani hortenſis ſeu vulgaris F. B. 
Common nightſhade; the leaves. 


SOLANI LETHALIS, ſeu Bel. 
ladonnæ folia; Solani melanoceraſi 
C. B. Deadly nightſhade; the 
leaves. | 

Theſe plants grow wild; the 
firſt in cultivated grounds, the ſe- 
cond in ſhady waſte ones. They 


have both been ſuppoſed cooling 


and diſcutient in external applica- 


tions, and poiſonous when taken 
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internally. Late experience has 
ſhewn, that an infuſion of half a 
grain or a grain of the dried leaves 
of either may be taken with ſafe- 
ty, and that in many caſes the 


doſe may be increaſed by degrees 


to five or ſix grains: that they ge- 
nerally occaſion ſome conſiderable 
evacuation, and ſometimes, eſpe- 
cially in the larger of the above 
doſes, alarming nervous ſymptoms, 
which however ceate with the ope- 
ration of the medicine. It has 
been expected, that a cautious uſe 
of theſe very active plants would 
afford relief in ſome obſtinate diſ- 


. — 8 
orders; but though in ſome in- 


ſtances they promiſe great bene- 


fit, the general event of theſe trials 
has not been very favourable. 
The Edinburgh college, who re- 
tained theſe plants at the preced- 
ing reviſal of their pharmacopœia 


in the year 1744, *y at the 


late one in 1750, red them 


both, 
SOLANUM LIGNOSUM, 


vide DULCAMARA, 


SOLDANELLA, vide Bras- 


SICA MARINA. 


SOPHIE CHIRURGORUM 
femen ; Naſturtii Jylwe/tris tenui{jime 
diu C. B. Flixweed ; the ſeeds. 

This plant had formerly a great 
character as a vulnerarv, and for 
ſtopping fluxes; but its effects have 
not been conſiderable enough to 


continue it in practice. 


SORBI SYLVESTRIS cortex ; 
Sorbi ſylweſiris foliis domeſlicæ fimilis 
C. B. Wild f 
tree; its bark + 
The bark of this tree has a 
faint unpleaſant ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh taſte, from whence we may 


. preſume that it is not deſtitute of 


medical virtucs, though what par- 


I cannot learn. 


ervice, or quicken 


Part II. 


ticular uſes it has been applied to 


SPERMA CETI [L. E.] in. 
properly ſo called; an unctuous 
flaky ſubſtance, of a ſnowy white. 
neſs, a ſoft butyraceous tafte, 
without any remarkable ſmel] - 
{aid to be prepared from the fat of 
the brain of the whale, by boilin 
and purifying it with alkaline lixi. 
via. The virtues of this concrete 
are thoſe of a mild emollient ; it 
is of conſiderable uſe in pains and 
eroſions of the inteſtines, in coughs 
proceeding from thin ſharp deflux- 
ions, and in general in all cafes 
where the ſolids require to be re- 
laxed, or acrimonious humours to 
be ſoftened. For external pur. 
poſes, it readily diſſolves in oils; 
and for internal ones, may be u- 
nited with aqueous liquors into the 
form of an emulſion, by the me- 
diation of almonds, gums, or yolk 


r!!! Oe EE. 


of an egg. Sugar does not render it ec 
perfectly miſcible with water; and 0! 
alkalies, which change other oll. di 
and fats into ſoap, have little effet i 
upon ſperma ceti. This drug n 
ought to be kept very cloſely from ( 
the air, otherwiſe its white colour 5 
ſoon changes into a yellow; and it th. 
mild unctuous taſte, into a rancid *. 
and offenſive one. After it hasful- 5 
fered this diſagreeable alteration, C 
both the colour and quality ma) 8 
be recovered again by ſteeping 1 
in alkaline liquors, or ſteeping it!, ge 
a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit 0 wy 
wine. ; | in 
SPICA VULGARIS, vide l. ne. 
VENDULA ANGUSTIFOLI4» 5 
SPICA NARDT, vide Na. 5 
IN DIA. and 
man. 
SPIN ALR, ſi Orac N vit 
vulgaris, fiores, bacca Maſpilt c, . 


cant bs 


Foliis, hylveftris, ſpins/@ fro? rxxpa* 


Part II. 
cant hæ C. B. White-thorn, or haw- 
thorn ; its flowers and berries [E.] 
The reputation which theſe for- 
merly had, in nephritic and calcu- 
lous complaints, continues them in 
moſt catalogues of the materia me- 
dica, though common practice has 
long rejected them as inſignificant. 
The flowers have a very pleaſant 
ſmell; the berries are mucilagi- 
nous, and ſweetiſh. 


SPINE CERVINE bacce : 
Nhamni cathartici C. B. Buck- 
thorn; the berries [L. E.] 

This tree, or buſh, is common 
in hedges; it flowers in June, 
and ripens its fruit in September, 
or the beginning of October. In 
our markets, the fruit of ſome 
other trees, as the frangula or black 
| berry-bearing alder, and the cornus 
| feming or dop-berry tree, have 
of late years been frequently mix- 
ed with, or ſubſtituted for, thoſe 
of buckthorn ; this' abuſe may be 
diſcovered by opening the berries ; 


thoſe of buckthorn have almoſt. 


always four ſeeds, the berries of 
the frangula two, and thoſe of the 
cornus fœæmina only One. Buck- 
thorn berries, bruiſed on white 
Paper, give it a green tincture, 
which the others do not. Thoſe 
who {ell the juice to the apothe- 
caries, are ſaid to mix with it a 
arge Proportion of water. 


| Buckthorn berries have a faint 


lſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeous 
bitter taſte. They have long been 
in conſiderable eſteem as cathar- 
tics ; and celebrated in dropſies, 
rneumatiſms, and even in the 
gout ; though in theſe caſes, they 
ave no advantage above other 
4. and ate more offenſive, 
rm more churliſhly, than 
meu w a the ſhaps are furniſhed 
de oy generally occaſion 
* 5 neknels, dry the mouth 

throat, and leave a thirſt of 
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long duration. The doſe is about 
twenty of the freſh berries in ſub- 
ſtance, and twice or thrice this 
number in decoction, an ounce of 
the expreſſed juice, or a dram of 
the dried berries. A ſyrup pre- 
pared from the juice is kept in 
the ſhops; in this preparation, 
the nauſeous flavour of the buck- 
thorn is ſomewhat alleviated b 
the ſugar, and the addition of aro- 
matics. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS REC“ 
TIFICATUS. Rectified ſpirit of 
wine; a ſpirit diſtilled from 
«© wine or other fermented liquors, 
«« purified as much as poſſible from 
e its fetid ſmell, and the phlegm 
«© that ariſes with it in the firſt di- 
5 ſtillation.“ [L.] This purifica- 
tion 15 effected, by repeating the di- 
ſtillation in a very gentle heat, with 
certain additions, to keep down the 
phlegm and the groſs oil in which 
the ill flavour reſides (ſee Part III. 
chap. v.) Theſe ſpirits, whatever 
vegetable ſubjects they have been 
produced from, are, when perfectly 
pure, one and the ſame. They 
have a hot pungent taſte, without 
any particular flavour: they readily 


catch flame, and burn entirely a- 


way, without leaving any marks 
of an aqueous moiſture behind: 
diſtilled by a heat leſs than that of 
boiling water, they totally ariſe, 
the laſt runnings proving as flavour- 
leſs and inflammable as the firſt: 
they diſſolve eſſential vegetable oils 
and reſins into an uniform tranſ- 
parent fluid. Theſe ſpirits are the 
lighteſt of almoſt all known li- 
quors : expreſſed oils, which ſwim 
upon water, ſink in theſe to the 
bottom : a meaſure which contains 
ten ounces by weight of water, will 
hold little more than eight and a 
quarter of pure ſpirit. 

The uſes of vinous ſpirits, as 
menſtrua for the virtues of other, 

. medicines 


— 
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medicines, we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
and in this place conſider only their 
own. Pure ſpirit coagulates all the 
fluids of animal bodies, except 
urine, and hardens the ſolid parts. 
Applied excernally, it ſtrengthens 
the veiic!s, thickens the juices in 
them, and thus powerfully reſtrains 
hæmorrhages. It inſtantly con- 
tracts the extremities of the nerves 
It touches, and deprives them of 
ſenſe and motion; by this means 
eaſing them of pain, but at the 
ſam2 time deſtroying their uſe, 
Henceemploying ſpirituous liquors 
in fomentations (notwithſtanding 
the ſpecious title of vivifying, 
heating, reſtoring mobility, reſolv- 
ing, diſſipating, and the like, uſu- 
ally attributed to them) may ſome- 
times be attended with unhappy 
conſequences. Theſe liquors, re- 
ceived undiluted into the ſtomach, 
produce the ſame effects, thicken- 
ing the fluid, and contracting all the 
ſolid parts which they touch, and 
deſtroying, at leaſt for a time, their 
uſe and office; if the quantity is 
conſiderable, a palſy or apoplexy 
follows, which end in death. Ta- 
ken in ſmall quantity, and duly di- 
lated, they brace up the fibres, 


raiſe the ſpirits, and promote agi- 


lity: if farther continued, the ſenſes 
are diſordered, voluntary motion 
deſtroyed, and at length the ſame 
inconveniencies brought on as be- 
fore. Vinous ſpirits therefore, in 
ſmall doſes, and properly diluted, 
may be applied to uſeful purpoſes 
in the cure of diſeaſes; whilſt in 
larger ones, or if their uſe is long 
continued, they act as a poiſon of a 
particular kind. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS TE- 
NUIOR. Proof ſpirit : „ the 
« ſame ſpirit, containing an ad- 
mixture of an equal quantity of 
water: the beſt proof ſpirit is 
that diſtilled from French wine; 


«6 
ec 
* 


we 
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.uſually met with under the name 


Part IT. 


but for common uſes may be 
employed the ſpirit drawn from 
melaſſes, or the ſyrupy matter 
that runs from ſugar in the py. 
rification, commonly called me. 


laſſes-ſpirit.” [L.] The' ſpirits 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


of proof, are thoſe diſtilled from 
different fermented liquors, freed 
from their phlegm and ill flavour 
only to a certain degree. Their 
purity with regard to flavour may 
be eaſily judged from the taſte, 
eſpecially if the ſpirit be firſt duly 
diluted. It were to be wiſhed, 
that we had a certain ſtandard with 
regard to their ſtrength, or the 
quantity of water contained in 
them; a circumſtance which great- 


ly influences ſundry medicinal pre- 
parations, particularly the tinc- | 
tures: for as pure ſpirit diſſolves | 
the reſin and volatile oil, and water : 
only the gummy and ſaline parts : 
of vegetables, it is evident that a 
variation in the proportions where« 
in theſe are mixed, will vary the 1 
diſſolving power of the menſtru— ˖ 
um, and conſequently the virtue { 
of the preparation, The common b 
methods of eſtimating the quantity j 
of phlegm contained in theſe ſpirits 1 
are liable to uncertainty : it ſhouid = 
therefore ſeem neceſſary, for the 8 
nicer purpoſes, and where a perfett- fl 
ly flavourleſs proof ſpirit is requir- * 
ed, to make uſe of tne pure recti 7 
ned ſpirit, mixed with a certain q1 
determined proportion of water; fy 
equal quantities of theſe liquor, * 
whether taken by weight or mea. ca 
ſure, compoſe a ſpirit ſomewhat 
weaker than what has been gene- mi 
rally looked upon as proof; the ed 
exact proportions are, one hundrec ute 
parts by weight of pure fpirit, and an 
eighty- ſix of water, dif 
an 
SPONGIA [L. E.] Sponge! tue 


a ſoft, light, very porous ® 


compreſſible ſubſtance, readily Im- 
bibing 
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1: - water, and diſtending there- 
1. 7 found adhering 15 rocks, 
articularly in the Mediterranean 
ſea, about the lands of the 
Archipelago. It is generally ſup- 
oſed to be a vegetable produc- 
tion: nevertheleſs ſome obſerva- 
tions, lately made by Juſſieu, give 
room to ſuſpect that it is of animal 
origin. Chemical experiments fa- 
vour this ſuppoſition; analyſed, 
it yields the ſame principles with 
animal ſubſtances in general; the 
volatile ſalt is in larger quantity 
than I have obtained from any 
animal matter, except the bags of 
the ſilkworm. On this ſalt, which 
is generated by fire, ſeem to de- 
pend the virtues of the officinai 
ſpongia uſa [L.] (See Part III. 
chap. i.) Crude ſponge, from its 
property of imbibing and diſtend- 
ing by moiſture, 1s ſometimes 
made uſe of as a tent for dilating 
wounds and ulcers. 


| STANNUM [L. E.] Tin is the 
lighteſt and eaſieſt of fuſion of all 
the metals, Heated, it becomes 


blow ; and by agitation (when 
Juſt ready to melt) into a powder ; 
hence the officinal method of pul- 
veriſing this metal, to be deſcribed 
in its place. The proper men- 
kruum of tin is the marine acid 
or aqua regis; vegetable acids 
likewiſe diſſolve it in conſiderable 
quantity, though it has long been 
ſuppoſed not to be at all foluble 
in them, unleſs previouſly well 
calcined. 

With regard to the virtues of 
this metal, it was formerly account- 
ed a ſpecific in diſorders of the 
uterus and lungs; a calx of tin and 
antimony is ſtill retained in ſome 
ilpenſatories, under the name of 
an antihectic; but theſe are vir- 
tues, to which it certainly has 
inte claim. It has of late been 
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celebrated, on better foundation, 
as an anthelmintic; and ſaid to 
deſtroy ſome kinds of worms 
which elude the force of many 
other medicines; poſſibly the 


cauſe of this effect may be very 


different from what may be ſuſpect- 
ed, an admixture of a portion of 
arſenic. | „ 

Tin has a ſtrong affinity with 
arſenic; inſomuch that when once 
united therewith, the arſenic, not- 
withſtanding its volatility in other 
circumſtances, cannot be totally 
expelled either by flow calcina- 
tion, or by a vehement fire. Al- 
moſt all the ores of tin contain 
more or leis of this poiſonous mi- 
neral, which is not entirely ſepa- 
rable in the common proceſſes by 
which the ores are run down, or 
the metal farther purified. Fil- 
ings of tin held in the flame of a 
candle, emit a thick fume, ſmell- 
of garlic; which ſmell is 
univerſally held, in mineral ſub- 
ſtances, to be a certain criterion 
of arſenic. Henckel has diſcover- 
ed a method of ſeparating actual 
arſenic from tin; this is effected 
by ſolution in aqua regis and 
cryſtallization ; Mr. Margraff has 
(in a late volume of the Berlin 
inemoirs) given a farther account 
of this proceſs; and relates, that 
from the tins uſually reputed pure, 
he has obtained one eighth their 
weight of cryſtals of arſenic. For 
the preparations of tin, ſee the 
ſecond part of this work. 


STAPHIDISAGRLE emen: 
Delphinii platani Folio Touru. Staveſ- 
acre ; the ſeeds [E.] | 

Theſe are large rough ſeeds, of 
an irregularly triangular figure, of 
a blackiſh colour on the outſide, 
and yellowiſh or whitiſh within; 
they are uſually brought from 
Italy ; the plant is not very com- 
mon in this country, though 1t 


Q 4 bears 
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bears our ſevereſt colds, They 
have a diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
very nauſeous, bitteriſh, burning 
taſte. Staveſacre was employed 
by the ancients as a cathartic ; 
but it operates with ſo much vio- 
lence both upwards and down 
wards, that 1ts internal uſe has 
been. among the generality of 
pracutzoners, for ſome time laid 
aide. It is chiefly employed, in 
external applications, for ſome 
kinds of cutaneous eruptions, and 
for deſtroying lice and other in- 
ſets ; inſomuch, that it has from 
this virtue received its name, in 
different languages, Hera pridicu- 
laris, herbe aux prux, laujskraut, 
louſe vrert. 


_STERCUS awx/eris, canis, ca- 
tumbe, equi, ois, Pavon:s, pore, 
The dung of the gooſe, dog, 
igeon, horſe, ſheep, peacock, 
hop. Theſe fulſome medicines, 
which nothing but the moſt fan- 
taſtic viſionaries could have intro- 
duced, are now expunged from 
practice, and from our pharma- 


copœias,. 
STIBIUM, vide . 


STECHAS : Simchas purpurea 
C. B. Arabian ſtechas, Or French 
lavender #2vers [L. E.] 

This is a ſhrubby plant, con- 
ſiderably ſmaller than the common 
lavender: the flowery heads are 
brought from Italy and the fouthern 
parts of France; they are very 
apt to grow mouldy in the paſſage, 
and even when they eſcape this 
inferior to thoſe raiſed in our gar-— 
dens. The beſt ftechas which we 
receive from abroad, has no great 
fme!l or taſte: Pomet affirms, that 
ſuch as the ſhops of Paris are 
ſupplied with, is entirely deſtitute 
ef both; whilit that of our own 
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inconvenience, are generally much 
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growth, either whilſt freſh or when 


carefully dried, has a very fra. 
grant ſmell, and a warm, aro. 
matic, bitteriſh, ſubacrid taſte ; 
diſtilled with water, it yields a 
conſiderable quantity of a fragrant 
eſſential oil; to reckified ſpirit it 
imparts a ſtrong tincture, which 
infpiſſated proves an elegant aro. 
matic extract. 'This aromatic plant 
is rarely met with in preſcription ; 
tne only officinal compoſitions 
which it 1s admitted into, are the 
mithridate and theriaca, 

There is another plant called 
ſtechas, which from the beauty and 
durability of its flowers has of late 
years had a place in our gardens, 
and whoſe aromatic qualities ren- 
der worthy of one in the ſhops; 
this is the e/:chryſum ſeu ſlœcbas ci- 
trina latiore folio C. B. golden ſte- 
chas, goldilocks, or yellow cafi- 
dony ; its flowers ſtand in umbels 
on the tops of the branches; they 
are of a deep ſhining yellow co- 
lour, which they retain in perfec- 
tion for many years; their ſmell 1s 
fragrant and agreeable, ſomewhat 
of the muſky kind; their taſte 
warm, pungent, and ſubaſtringent; 
they 1mpart their flavour to water 
in diſtillation, and by infuſion to 
rectified ſpirit. 


STYRAX CALAMITA[L-E.] 
Storax; an odoriferous reſinous 
ſubſtance, exuding, in the warmer 
climates, from a tree called by 
C. Bauhine ſ{yrax folio mall CLtonels 
It has been cuſtomary to diſtin- 
guiſh three ſorts of ſtorax, though 
only one 1s uſually met with In 
A 


1. O7prax calamita, or ſtorax in 


the cane, fo called from its having 
been formerly brought incloſed i 
reeds from Pamphylia: it 18 & 
ther in ſmall diſtinct tears, of a 
whitiſh or reddiſh colour, or in 


larger maſſes compoſed of ſuch. 
s 2. Srak 
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rax, This is in maſſes of an uni- 
form texture and yellowiſh red or 
browniſh colour, though ſometimes 
likewiſe interſperſed with a few 
whitiſh grains. Of this ſort there 
has been ſome lately to be met with 
in the ſhops, under the name of 
ftorax in the tear. | 

4. The common - florax of the 
ſhops is in large maſſes, conſider- 
ably lighter and leſs compact than 
the foregoing : 1t appears upon 
examination to be compoſed of a 
fne reſinous juice, mixed with a 
quantity of ſaw-duſt, For what 


mall not here enquire; obſerving 
only, that it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed 
to be done with any fraudulent 
view, ince the ſaw-duſt appears 
at fight, This common ſtorax 1s 
much leſs eſteemed than the two 
fir ſorts; though, when freed 
from the woody matter, it proves 
ſuperior in point of fragrancy to 
either of them. 
the common menſtruum of reſins, 
diſſolves the ſtorax, leaving the 
wood behind; nor does this tinc- 
ture loſe conſiderably of its va- 
luable parts, in being inſpiſſated to 
a ſolid conſiſtence; whilſt aqueous 
liquors elevate almoſt all the fra- 
grancy of the ſtorax. 

Storax is one of the moſt agree- 
able of the odoriferous reſins, and 
may be exhibited to great advan- 
tage in languors and debilities of 
the nervous ſyſtem; it is not how- 
ever much uſed in common prac- 
tice, unleſs as an ingredient in the 
traumatic balſam, the compound 
Powder and electuary of ſcordium, 


mithridate, and theriaca [L.) 


STYRAX LIQUIDA [E.] Li- 
quid fiorax. What is moſt com- 
monly met with under this name, 
# 2 ſoft reſinous ſubſtance, of a 
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>. Storax in the lump, or red ſto- 


purpoſe this addition is made, 1 


ReQtified ſpirit, 


the ſtorax pill, confectio Paulina, 


grey colour, a weak ſmell ſimilar 
to that of the foregoing ſolid ſto- 
rax; it is ſuppoſed to be com- 
pounded of ſolid ftorax, reſin, 
wine, and oil, beaten up together 
into a proper conſiſtence. The 
genuine liquid ſtorax, according ta 
Petiver's account (Phil. Tranſact. 
Ne 313.) is obtained from a tree 


growing in the iſland Cobros in 


the Red ſea: the preparers of this 
commodity yearly clear off the 
bark of the tree, and boil it in 
ſea water to the conſiſtence of bird- 
lime; the reſinous matter which 


floats upon the ſurface, is taken - 


off, liquefied again in boiling wa- 
ter, and paſſed through a ſtrain- 


er. The purer part which paſſes 


through, and the more impure. 
which remains on the ſtrainer, and 
contains a conſiderable portion 
of the ſubſtance of the bark, are 
both ſent to Mocca, from whence 
they are ſometimes, though very 
rarely, brought to us. The firſt 


is of the conſiſtence of honey, te- 


nacious, of a reddiſh or aſh brown 
colour, an acrid unctuous taſte, 
approaching in ſmell to the ſolid 
ſtorax, but ſo ſtrong as to be diſ- 
agreeable : the other is full of 
woody matter, and much weaker 
in ſmell. 

Liquid ſtorax is among us ſcarce 
ever made uſe of in medicine, and 
not often found in the ſhops; 
hence the London college has ex- 
punged it from the catalogue of 
officinals: that of Edinburgh em- 
ploys it as an ingredient in the 
mercurial plaſter. 


SUBER : cortex Suberis lati- 


falit perpetuo yiremis C. B. Cork, 


a fort of evergreen oak, grow- 


ing in the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope; its bark, This has been 
by ſome accounted aſtringent, and 
recommended as ſuch in dyſen- 
teries and other fluxes ; but mo- 


dern 


* . 
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dern practice applies it to no ſuch 


uſes, and expects from it no virtues 
of any kind. 

It may here be proper to take 
notice, that ſundry liquors under- 

o ſenſible alterations from cork 

oppers. Neumann obſerves, that 
acids, alkalies, both fixt and vo- 
latile, the dulcified alkaline and 
acid ſpirits, ſome neutral faline 


liquors, lime water, blue vegeta- 


ble juices, and ſyrups made from 
them, are changed more or leſs to 
a yellow or brown colour. 


SUCCINUM [I. E.] Amber; 
a ſolid, brittle, bituminous ſub- 
ſtance, dug out of the earth, or 
found upon the ſea ſhores ; the 
largeſt quentities are met with 
along the coaſts of Poliſh Pruſſia 
and Pomerania. It 1s of a white 
yellow, or brown colour, ſome- 
times opake, and ſometimes very 
clear and tranſparent ; the dark 
coloured and opake forts, by di- 
geſtion with certain expreſſed oils 
and animal fats, become clearer, 
paler coloured, more pellucid, and 
conſiderably harder. Amber boil- 
ed in water, neither ſoftens or 
undergoes any ſenſible alteration ; 
expoſed to a greater heat, without 
addition, it melts into a black 
maſs like ſome of the more com- 
mon bitumens; ſet on fire, its 
ſmell reſembles that which ariſes 
from the finer kinds of pitcoal ; 
diſtilled in a retort, it yields an 


oil and a volatile acidulous ſalt (ſee 


Part III. chap vii.) 

Amber in ſubſtance has very 
little ſmell or take; and hence it 
has by ſome been reckoned a mere 
inactive earthy body. It was for- 
merly accounted an abſorbent, and 
as ſuch had a place in the compound 
powder of crabs claws; it Cer- 
tainly has no title to this claſs of 
medicines, as not being acted up- 
on by any acid, It is ſuppoſed to 
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be of ſervice in the fluor albu: 
gleets, hyſteric affections, &c. and 
in theſe intentions is ſometimes 
given in the form of impalpable 
powder, to the quantity of > 
dram. A tincture of amber made 
in rectified ſpirit (to which it 
imparts a bitteriſh aromatic taſte 
and a fragrant ſmell) promiſes to 

be of real ſervice in theſe difor. 
ders. Boerhaave extols this tinc. 
ture as having incredible efficacy 
in all thoſe diſtempers which pro. 

ceed from weakneſs and relaxa. 
tion, and in hypochondriacal, 
hyſterical, and cold languid caſes; 
if part of the ſpirit be abſtracted 
by a gentle heat, the remainder 
proves a very elegant aromatic 
balſam, which 1s perhaps one of 
the moſt uſeful preparations ob- 
tainable from this concrete. Am- 
ber is levigated in the ſhops into 
an impalpable powder, which 
gives name to a compound pow- 
der [L.] and is an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca [L.] A 
tincture of it in dulcified ſpirit of 
vitriol [Z.] and the diftilled oil 
and ſalt [L. E.] are likewiſe offi- 
cinals ; the oil is an ingredient in 
the volatile aromatic ſpirit, powder 

-for promoting delivery, gum pills, 
cephalic balſam, and cephalic plaſ- 
ter [E.] 


SUCCISA, vide Mos us D14- 


EOLI. 


SULPHUR [L. E.] Sulphur 
or brimſtone is a yellow ſubſtance, 
of the mineral kingdom, fuſible 
in a ſmall degree of heat, totally 
volatile in a ſtronger, readily in- 
flammable, burning with a blue 
flame, which is accompanied with 
a ſuffocating acid fume. It dtf- 
ſolves in alkaline liquors and in 
oils, not in acids, water or vinous 
ſpirits, 


* | Greatck 
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Greateſt part of the ſulphur met 
with in the ſhops 15 obtained from 


in ores by a kind of diſtilla- 
wma or artificially compoſed by 
uniting the vitriolic acid with in- 
flammable matters; at ſome of the 
Saxon ſulphur works (from whence 
we are chiefly ſupplied) certain mi- 
nerals abounding with vitriolic a- 
cid, but containing little or no ſul- 
phur, being ſtratified with wood, 


and the latter ſet on fire, a large 


quantity of fine ſulphur is pro- 
duced. It is uſually brought to us 


in large irregular maſſes, which are 


aftewards melted and caſt into cy- 
lindrical rolls with the addition of 
ſome coarſe reſin, flower, or the 
like; whence the paler colour of 
the rolls. Sulphur is alſo not un- 
frequently found native in the 
earth, ſometimes in tranſparent 
pieces of a greeniſh or bright yel- 
low colour ; but more commonly 
in opake grey ones, with only ſome 
ſtreaks of yellow. This laſt is the 
fort which is underſtood by the 
nameSULPHUR vIvVMILE. though 
that met with under this name in 
the ſhops is no other than the droſs 
remaining after the ſublimation of 


ſulphur. All the ſorts of ſulphur 


are, when perfectly pure, in no 
reſped different from one another; 
notwithſtanding the preference gi- 
ven by ſome to the more uncom- 
mon foſſil ſorts; theſe laſt are of all 
others the leaſt proper for medici- 
nal purpoſes, as being the moſt 
ſubje& to an admixture of foreign 
matter both of the metallic and ar- 
ſenical kind. 

Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, 
and promotes inſenſible perſpira- 
tion; it ſeems to paſs through the 
whole habit, and manifeſtly tranſ- 
pires through the pores of the 
kin, as appears from the ſulphu- 


reous ſmell of perſons who have 


taken it, and ſilver being ſtained 
in their pockets of a blackiſh co- 
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lour, which is the known effect of 
ſulphureous fumes. It is a celez 
brated remedy againſt cutaneous - 
diſeaſes, both given internally, and 
externally applied. It has likewiſe 
been recommended in coughs, aſth- 
mas, and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs; in theſe caſes, 
however, it has no very conſider- 
able effect, unleſs, as Hoffman ob- 
ſerves, where the diſeaſe proceeds 
from the blood being tainted by 
{crophulous or ſcorbutic humours ; 
where this happens, the prudent 
uſe of ſulphur is ſaid to do good 
ſervice, throwing out a plentiful 
eruption upon the ſkin, and by de- 
grees carrying off the peccant mat- 
ter. 'The common doſe of ſulphur 

rarely exceeds a ſcruple, though 
Geoffroy goes as far as two drams. 
The ftrochiſci e ſulphure of the diſ- 
penſatory are one of the moſt ele- 
gant forms for the taking of it. 
It enters fix oſlicinal preparations 
for external uſe, and gives name 
to one of them. Some have ima- 
gined that ſulphur uſed externally 
1s dangerous; that as it throws the 
morbific matter outwards, when 
given inwardly, it muſt in like 
manner drive it into the blood, 
when applied externally. This 
opinion, which is ſupported by 
ſome late writers, has no juſt 


foundation; ſulphur has nearly ths 


ſame effects, whether uſed inter- 
nally or externally; in both caſes, 
the eruptions become frequently 
more copious after the firſt uſe 
of it. | 

It is remarkable of this concrete, 
that though itſelf a medicine of 
conſiderable efficacy, it neverthe- 
leſs reſtrains ſome of the others of 
the moſt powerful kind. Mercury 
is rendered, by the ad mixture of 
ſulphur, inactive; and the virulent 
anumonial regulus, almoſt ſo; 
hence, when antimonial and mercu- 
rial medicines exceed in operation, 
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[EZ] 


ſulphur has been given for abat- 
Ing their violence ; and ſometimes 
reſtrains their further action. Even 
the. corroſive poiſon arſenic, by 
the addition of ſulphur, becomes 
almoſt innocent; and hence if a 
ſmall proportion of arſenic ſhould 
be contained in ſulphur, it poſſibly 
may not receive from thence any 
poiſonous qualities. 


SUMACH folia, ſemen: fruti- 
cis que Rhus folio ulmi C. B. Com- 
mon ſumach; the leaves and ſeeds 


This tree, or ſhrub, is culti— 
vated in ſome places on account of 
the culinary uſes of its fruits, and 
for the purpoſes of the dyers, &c. 
among us, it is met with only in 
the gardens of the curious. The 
tecds or berries are of a red colour, 
in ſhape round and flat. Both 
theſe and the leaves are moderately 
aſtringent, and have ſometimes 
been exhibited in this intention, 
but are now become ſtrangers to 


the ſhops. 


SYMPHYTUM, vide Coxso- 


LID A. 


TACAMAHACA PE. ]: a re- 
ſin obtained from a tall tree [taca- 
mnabaca populo familis, fructu cclore 


peonie flmili J. B. Which grows 


#pontaneoully on the continent of 
America, and in a ſheltered ſitua— 


tion bears the winters of our own 


climate. Two ſorts of this reſin 
are ſometimes to be met with, 
The beit, called (from its being 
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collected in a kind of gourd-ſhells) 
tacamahaca in ſhells, is ſomewhat 
unctuous and fofiiſh, of a pale 
yellowiſh or greeniſh colour, an 
aromatic taſte, and a fragrant de- 
I:ghtiul ſmell, approaching to that 
of lavender and ambergris. This 
jort is very rare: that commonly 
ſoupd in the ſhops is in ſemitranſ- 
parent grains Or glebes, of a whit⸗ 
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iſh, yellowiſh, browniſh, or green. 
iſh colour, of a leſs grateful ſmell 
than the foregoing. The firſt iz 
ſaid to exſude from the fruit of the 
tree, the other from inciſions made 
in the trunk: This reſin is ſaid to 
be employed among the Indians, 
externally, for diſcuſſing and ma- 
turating tumours, and abating 
pains and achs of the limbs: it 
is an ingredient in the anodyne, 
hyſteric, cephalic, and ſtomachic 
plaſters of the Edinburgh pharma. 
copœia. The fragrance of the 
finer fort ſufficiently points out 
its being applicable to other pur- 
poles. 


TAMARINDUS|[Z. E.] Ta. 
marind; the fruit of a tree grow- 
ing in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
called by C. Bauhine igu⁰,,Üua a- 
bica que tamarindus. It is a pod 
reſembling a bean cod, including 
ſeveral hard ſeeds, together with 
a dark coloured viſcid pulp of a 
pleaſant acid taſte; the Eaſt-India 
tamarinds are longer than the 
Weſt-India ſort ; the former con- 
taining ſix or ſeven ſecds each, the 
latter rarely above three or four. 
The pulp of theſe fruits, taken in 
the quantity of two or three drams, 
Or an Ounce or more, proves gent- 
ly laxative or purgative; and at 
the ſame time, by its acidity, 
quenches thrift, and allays immo- 
derate heat. It increaſes the ac- 
tion of the purgative ſweets, calia 
and manna, and weakens that of 
the reſinous cathartics. Some have 
ſuppoſed it capable of abating the 
virulence of antimonial prepara- 
tions; but experience ſhews, that 
it has rather a contrary effect, and 
that all vegetable acids augment 
their power. Tamarinds are an 
ingredient in the electuary of caua 
L. ] the lenitive electuary [Z.] and 
decoction of tamarinds with ena 


[£:] TAMA: 
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maricis alterius folio tenuiore, five 
Callice C. B. The tamariſc tree; 


uns bark and leaves. 

Theſe are moderately aſtringent: 
they are never met with in pre- 
ſcription, and have long been en- 
tire ſtrangers to the ſhops, 


TANACETI fol:a, flores, ſemen: 
Tinaceti vulgaris lutei C. B. Tan- 
ſy; the leaves [L. ] flowers and 
ſeeds .], g 
Tanſy grows wild by road: ſides, 
and the borders of fields, and is 
frequently alſo cultivated in gar- 
dens both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſes: it flowers in June and 
July. Conſidered as a medicine, 
it is a moderately warm bitter, ac- 
companied with a ſtrong, not very 
diſagreeable flavour: ſome have 
bad a great opinion of it in hyſte- 
ric diſorders, particularly thoſe 
proceeding from a deficiency, or 
ſuppreſtion of the uterine purga- 
tions. The leaves and ſeeds have 
been of conſiderable efteem as an- 
theimintics : the ſeeds are leſs bit- 
ter, and more acrid and aromatic 
than thoſe of rue, to which they 
are reckoned ſimilar; or of ſanto- 
nicum, to which they have been 
trequently ſubſtituted. 


TAPSI BARBATI, Jeu Verbaſci 
alia, flores : Verbaſci maris latifolit 
latei C. B. Mullein; the leaves 
and flowers. | 
This is met with by road-ſides, 
and under hedges; it is clothed 
all over with ſoft downy leaves, 
and produces long ſpikes of yellow 
flowers in July. The taſte diſco- 
vers in it a glutinous quality; and 
hence it ſtands recommended as 
an emollient, and is in ſome places 
held in great eſteem in con- 
ſumptions. The flowers of mul- 
lein have an agreeable, honey-like 
lweetneſs ; an extract prepared 
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taſtes extremely pleaſant, 


TARAXACUM, vide Dzxs 


LEONIS. 


TARTARUM [L. E.] Tartar 
is a ſaline ſubſtance, thrown off 
from wines, after fermentation, to 
the ſides and bottom of the caſk ; 
it proves of a red or white colour, 
and more or leſs foul or droſſy, 
accordirg to the colour and qua- 
lity of the wine; the white is ge- 
nerally looked upon as the pureſt: 
of either ſort, ſuch as is clean, 
ſolid, ſome what tranſparent, and 
has its out ſide covered over with 
ſmall ſhining cryſtals, is prefer- 
able to ſuch as appears porous, 
droſſy, opake, and leſs bright. 
This ſubſtance, though truly ſaline, 
is ſcarce acted upon by cold water; 
the pureſt ſort, or ſuch as has been 
purified by art, requires four- and- 
twenty times 1ts weight of boiling 


water to diſſolve in; the ſolutions 


of both the tartars paſs the filter 
colourleſs, and ſhoot, in the cold, 
into ſmall, white, ſemitranfparent 
cryſtals, All ſach earths as are 
ſoluble in vinegar, and alkaline 
ſalts, render tartar more eaſily ſo- 
luble in water ; hence the refiners 
at Montpelier are ſaid to employ 
a certain earth for promoting its 
ſolutions with ſome particular ma- 
nagements for making it ſhoot 
into large cryſtals. This addition 
may occaſion a conſiderable alter 
ation in the ſalt, inſomuch that 
the finer ſorts of white tartar are 
perhaps preferable, on many occa- 
ſions, to the common cryſtals. 
'The virtues of tartar are thoſe of 
a mild, cooling, aperient, laxa- 
Taken from half 
an ounce to an ounce, it proves a 
gentle, though effectual purga- 
tive; Angelus Sala relates, that 
he was cured of an habitual colic, 
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with ſix drams of the crude ſalt, 
after many other medicines had 
been tried to no purpoſe. For the 
preparations of tartar, ſee Part III. 
chap. viii. ſect. 7. This ſalt is 
likewiſe an ingredient in the com- 
mon inſuſion of ſena, compound 


3 of ſena [L.] and is uſed 
fo 


r diſſolving or corroding ſome 
metallic bodies, particularly anti- 
mony, from which it receives a 
ſtrong emetic impregnation. 


 TELEPHIUM, vide CR assvra. 


TEREBINTHINE. Turpen- 
tines; reſinous juices extracted 
from certain trees. There are four 


| Kinds of turpentine diſtinguiſhed 


in the ſhops. 
TEREBINTHINA CHIA, /ve 


'CYPRIA [L. E.] Chian, or Cy- 


prus turpentine. 

This is generally about the con- 
fiſtence of thick honey, very tena- 
cious, clear,and almoſt tranſparent, 
of a white colour, with a caſt of 
yellow, and frequently of blue ; 
it has a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte ; and a fraprant ſmell, more 
agreeable chan any of the other 
turpentines. 

This juice is the produce of the 
terebinthus vulgaris C. B. common 
terebinth, an evergreen tree or 
ſhrub, which grows ſpontaneouſly 
in the warmer climates, and en- 
dures the colds of our own. The 
turpentine brought to us, is ex- 
tracted in the iſlands whoſe names 
it bears, by wounding the tru: k 
and branches a little after the buds 
have come forth; the juice iſſues 
limpid, and clear as water, and 


by degrees thickens into theconſiſt- 


ence in which we meet with it. 
A like juice exſuding from this 
tree in the eaſtern countries, inſpiſ- 
ſated by a flow fire, is of frequent 
uſe, as a maſticatory, among the 
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Perſian ladies, who (as Keempfer 


informs us) are continually chey. 
ing 1t, in order to faſten and whit. 
en the teeth, ſweeten the breath 
and promote appetite, 5 
TEREBINTHINA VENETA 
[E.] Venice turpentine, | 
This 1s uſually thinner than any 
of the other ſorts, of a clear, 
whitiſh, or pale yellowiſh colour, 
a hot, pungent, bitteriſh, diſagree- 
able taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, with. 
out any thing of the fine aromatic 
flavour of the Chian kind. 
The true Venice turpentine is 
obtained from the larix folio de:i- 
duo conifera J. B. larch, a large 
tree growing in great abundance 
upon the Alps and Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and not uncommon in the 
Engliſh gardens, What is uſually 
met with in the ſhops, under the 
name of Venice turpentine, comes 


from New England ; of what tree 


It is the produce, we have no cer- 
tain account : the finer kinds of it 
are in appearance and quality not 
conſiderably different from the true 
ſort above deſcribed. 

TEREBINTHINA ARGEN- 
TORATENSISICL. Z.] Straſburg 
turpentine. : 

This, as we generally meet with 
it, is of a middle conſiſtence be- 
twixt the two foregoing, more 
tranſparent, and leſs tenacious 
than either; its colour a yel- 
lowiſh brown. Its ſmell is very 
fragrant, and more agreeable than 
that of any of the other turpen- 
tines, except the Chian; in taſte 
it is the bittereſt, yet the leaſt 
acrid. - 

This reſin is obtained from the 
two ſorts of fir trees mentioned in 
page 72, which are the moſt plen- 
tiful, and perhaps the only ones 
that grow ſpontaneouſly in Eu- 
rope. There is another whoſe fe- 
fin is much ſuperior to the com- 


: - 1. - 
mon turpentines, and has ſome 
| | times 
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times been brought to us from 
abroad under the name of BaLsa- 
uun CanaDENSE- This ſpecies 
is the abies miners pectinatis folic, 
Virginiana, conis par vis ſubrotundis 
plat. Virginian, or Canada fir 
tree; which, though not a native 
of this climate, has been found to 


its ſevereſt colds. 
eng EBINTHINA COMMU- 


NIS IL. E.] Common turpentine 


is the coarſeſt, heavieſt, in taſte 
and ſmell the · moſt diſagreeable, of 
all the ſorts: it is about the conſiſt- 
ence of honey, of an opake brown- 
iſh white colour. 

This is obtained from the prnus 
ſylveftris C. B. wild pine, a low 
unhandſome tree, common in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe; this tree 
is extremely reſinous, and remark- 
ably ſubject to a diſeaſe from a 
redundance and extravaſation off its 
reſin, inſomuch that, without due 
| evacuation, it ſwells and burſts, 

The juice, as it iſſues from the 
tree, is received in trenches made 
in the earth, and afterwards freed 
from che groſſer impurities by co- 
lature through wicker baſkets. 

All theſe juices yield in diſtilla- 
tion with water, an highly pene- 
trating eſſential oil, a brittle inſi pid 
reſin remaining behind. With re- 
gard to their medical virtues, they 
promote urine, cleanſe the parts 
concerned in theevacuation thereof, 
and deterge internal ulcers in gene- 
ral ; and at the ſame time, like o- 
ther bitter hot ſubſtances, ſtren gthen 
the tone of the veſſels: they have 
an advantage above moſt other a- 
end diuretics, that they gently 
looſen the belly, They are prin- 
eipally recommended in gleets, the 
fluor albus, and the like: and by 
ſome in calculons complaints; 
Where theſe laſt proceed from ſand 
or gravel, formed into a maſs by 
nid mucous matter, the turpen- 
unes, by diſſolving the mucus, pro- 


mote the expulſion of the ſand; 
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but where a calculus 1s formed, 
they can do no ſervice, and only 
ineffectually irritate or inflame the 
parts. In all caſes accompanied 
with inflammation, theſe juices 
ought to be abſtained from, as 
this ſymptom is increaſed, and not 
unfrequently occaſioned by them. 
It 1s obſervable, that the turpen- 
tines impart, ſoon after taking 
them, a violet ſmell to the urine ; 
and have this effect, though ap- 
plied only externally to remote 
parts; particularly the Venice ſort. 
This is accounted the moſt power- 
ful as a diuretic and detergent; and 
the Chian and Straſburgh as cor- 
roborants : the Straſburgh is an in- 
gredient in the mercurial pills and 
Locatellus's balſam, and the Chian 
in mithridate and theriaca [L.] 
The common turpentine, as being 
the moſt offenſive, is rarely given 
internally. Its principal uſe is in 
plaſters and ointments, among far- 
riers, and for the diſtillation of the 
oil, or ſpirit, as it is called. The 
doſe of theſe juices is from a ſcru- 
ple to a dram and a half: they are 
moſt com modiouſly taken in the 
form of a bolus, or diſſolved in 
watery liquors by the mediation of 


the yolk of an egg or mucilage. 


Of the diſtilled oil, a few drops 
are a ſufficient doſe : this is a moſt 
potent, ſtimulating, detergent di- 
uretic, oftentimes greatly heats the 
conſtitution, and requires the ut- 
moſt caution in its exhibition, 


TERRA JAPONICA, vide Ja- 
PONICA. 


TERRA LEMNIA, er SILE- 
SIACA, vide BoL us. 


THAPSLA Folia: Thapfie ſive 
turbith garganica ſemine latiſſims 
J. B. Deadly carrot ; the root. 
This plant does not ill deſerve its 
epithet; a ſmall doſe e 

WIA 
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with extreme violence both up- Two ſorts of thlaſpi are uſed 
wards and downwards. It is an en- promiſcuouſly,#hbla/piarven/; 22 

a | þ quis 
tire ſtranger to the ſhops, and met latis C. B. and the zhlajyi arvenſe 
with only in the gardens of the vaccariæ incano Folio majus C. 5 
Curious, they both grow wild, the latter mog 
= 4 8 plentifully. Theſe ſeeds have an 
= THEZA felia [E.] Tea; the acrid biting taſte like common muſ. 
9 leaves of a ſhrub (tha frutex, Folio tard, with which they agree in me. 
ceraſi, flore roſe ſylveftris, Cc. dical qualities: their principal uſe 
Kempf.) cultivated in China. 15 as ingredients in the compoſi. 

The ſeveral ſorts of tea met with tions whoſe name they bear. 

among us, are the leaves of the IN | 
= ſame plant, colleted at different THUS MASCULUM, viae 
= times, and cured in a ſomewhat dif- OLiBanum. 
| ferent manner: the ſmall young J 
3 | leaves very carefully dried, are the THUS VULGARE II. E.) 
finer green: the older afford the Common frankincenſe ; a ſolid, 
3 ordinary green and bohea. The two brittle reſin, brought to us in little 
Wl firſt have a ſenſible flavour of vio- glebes or maſſes, of a browniſh, 
1 lets; the other of roſes: the or yellowiſh colour on the outſide, 
former 15 the natural odour of the internally whitiſh, or variegated 
plant; the latter, as Newmann ob- with whitiſh ſpecks ; of a bitteriſh, 
ſerves, 1s probably introduced by acrid, not agreeable taſte, without 
art: ſome of the dealers in this any conſiderable ſmell. It is ſup- 
commodity in Europe are not ig- poſed to be the produce of the 
norant, that bohea tea is imitable pine tree which yields the terebin- 
by the leaves of certain common thina communis; and to concrete 
plants, artificially tinctured and im- on the ſurface of the terebinthinate 

regnated with the roſe flavour. juice ſoon after it has iſſued from 
The taſte of both ſorts is lightly the plant. : 
bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and ſome- Tt is an ingredient in mithridate, 
what aromatic. 'The medical vir- the gum plaſter, ftrengthening 
tues attributed to theſe leaves are plaſter, and ſtomach plaſter {L.] 
ſufficiently numerous, though few 

of them have any juſt foundation TH VMI Volia: Thymi wulgaris 
little more can be expected from folio tenuiore C. B. Common thyme; 
the common infuſions, than that of the leaves [E.] 


_ K 4 


a diluent, acceptable to the palate This plant is frequent in our 

and ſtomach: the diuretic, dia- gardens, and flowers in June and ; 

phoretic, and other virtues which July. It has an agreeable aro- 

they have been celebrated for, de- matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 

pend more on the quantity of warm taſte; which it imparts by infuſion t 

fluid, than any particular qualities to re&ified ſpirit, and ſends over in 

which it gains from the tea. No- diſtillation with water; along with | 

thing ariſes in diſtillation from the water ariſes an eſſential oil e- R 

either ſort of tea with rectified ſpi- tremely hot and pungent. 1 

rit; water elevates the whole of t 

their flavour. THYMI CITRATI alla: Ser. p 
= | 1 pylli foliis citri odor? C. B. Lemon ſ 
= THLASPIS, /emen. Treacle, or thyme ; the leaves [L.] 2 
= mithridate, muſtard ; the ſeeds [L. J | | This b 
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* This is found wild in dry moun- 
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college have now rejected them 


5 tainous places, but the ſhops are all, - | 
; ſupplied from gardens, In taſte and The ſpurges and grana cnidia 
f ſmell it is leſs acrid and more grate- are extremely acrid, irritating ca- 
. full than the common thyme; its thartics, and operate with ſo much 
l ſmell, in particular, is remarkably violence as to be altogether unfit 
. different, approaching to that of for internal uſe. 
1 jemons. It gives over its flavour 5 | 
e jn diſtillation both with water and TINCAR, vide Box Ax. 
- ſpirit ; with the former an elegant „ 
eſſential oil ariſes; the diſtilled ſpi- TORMENTILLE radix; Tora 
rit is an agreeable aromatic cordial nentillæ filweſtris C. B. Formen- 
le liquor, not inferior to any thing of til, or ſeptfoil; the root [L. E.] 


this kind. 


TILLE flores 4 Tiliæ feeming 


Tormentil is found wild in woods 
and on commons: it has long ſlen- 
der ſtalks, with aſually ſeven long 


d, folio majore C. B. The lime or lin- narrow leaves at a joint; the root 
le den tree; its flowers [L. Z.] is for the moſt part crooked and 
h, Tze lime tree has been much va- knotty, of a blackiſh colour on the 
le, lued on account of its quick growth outſide, and reddiſh within. This 
ed and pleaſant ſhade; it flowers in root has an auſtere ſtyptic taſte; ac- 
ſh, July, and loſes its leaves ſoon af- companied with a ſlight kind of 
ut ter. The flowers are made uſe of aromatic flavour; it is one of the 
p- chiefly on account of their agree- moſt agreeable and efficacious of 
the able flavour, which water extracts the vegetable aſtringents, and is 
in- from them by infuſion, and elevates employed with good ſucceſs in all 
ete in diſtillation. Among the writers caſes where medicines of this claſs 
ate on the materia medica, they have are proper. It is more uſed, both 
om the character of an antiepileptic, in extemporaneous preſcription and 
| and a ſpecific in all kinds of in officinal compoſition, than any of 
ate, ſpaſms and pains, Frederic Hoff- the other ſtrong vegetable aſtrin- 
ing man relates, that he knew a chro- gents « it is an ingredient in the 
4 nical epilepſy cured by the uſe of two compound powders of bole 
f an infuſion of theſe flowers drank [ L. I che two powders and electuary 
Inf as tea, of icordium [Z.] the compound 
_—_ white decoction [E.] and japonic 
THYMELAZ baccæ; Thyme- confection [Z.] A tincture made 
= leg foliis lini C. B. Spurge flax; from it with rectified ſpirit poſſeſſes 
hs ts berries, called grana cnidia. the whole aſtringency and flavour 
5. . of the root, and loſes nothing of 
8 TITHYMALI radix. Spurge; either in inſpiſſation. 5 
uſion the root. | | 1 
* f Several ſorts of ſpurge are men- TRAGACANT HA, vide Guu- 
Bo: tioned in catalogues of the mate- MI TRAGACANTHE. 


ria medica, The Edinburgh col- 
lege, in their laſt edition, retained 
wo (Esvia major, tit hymalus 
paluſtris Fruticoſus C. B. German 
ſpurge; and ESULA MINOR, zztHy- 
malus foliis pim C. B. pine ſpurge;) 
This both the Edinburgh and London 


TRICHOMANIS Alia: Tri- 
chomanis five polytrichi efficinarum 
C. B. Engliſh maidenhair ; the 
leaves [L. E.] 

This is one of the herbs called, 
from the ſmallneſs of their ſtalks, 

R | capil- 


« Ser- 
emol 


4 
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capillary : it is found wit in dif- Boerhaave relates, that he was re. 


ferent parts of England, upon old 
walls, and in ſhady places. The 
leaves have a mucilaginous, ſweet- 
iſh, ſubaftringent taſte, without 
any particular flavour: they are 
eſteemed uſeful in diſorders of the 
breaſt, proceeding from a thickneſs 
and acrimony of the juices; and 
are likewiſe ſuppoſed to promote 


the expectoration of tough phlegm, 


and to open obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera. 7 hey are uſually directed in 
infuſion or decoction, with the ad- 
dition of a little liquorice. A ſy- 
rup prepared from them has fre 
quently ſupplied the place of that 
made from the adianthum verum: 
ſome have ſubſtituted a ſtill cheaper 
Ingredient, and perhaps not much to 
the diſadvantage of the medicine; 
both the maidenhairs yielding little 
more than a mucilaginous juice, 
greatly reſembling the ſubſtitute 
made uſe of. The ſyrup brought 
from abroad has an admixture of 
orange flower water. 


FT RIFOLII PALUDOSI Via; 
Trifolii paluſtris C. B. Marſh tre- 
foil, or buck-beans; the leaves 

This plant grows wild in moiſt 
mariſhy places: it has three oval 
leaves, ſtanding together upon one 
pedicle which iſſues from the root; 
their taſte is very bitter, and ſome- 
what nauſeous, Marſh trefoil is 
an efficacious aperient and deob- 
ſtruent, promotes the fluid ſecre- 
tions, and, if liberally taken, gent- 
late gained great reputation in ſcor- 
butic and ſcrophulous diſorders 


and its good effects in theſe caſes 


have been warranted by experi- 


ence; inveterate cutaneous diſeaſes. 


have been removed by an infuſion 

of the leaves, drank to the quan- 

tity of a pint a day, at proper in- 

tervals, and continued ſome weeks, 
1 


* CCCP —˙!!!!!! 8 2 


ly looſens the belly. It has of 


lieved of the gout 


Part Il. 


by drinking the 


Juice mixed with whey, 
TRISSAGO,videCuanzoayy, 
TRITICI Farina, amylum, * 


fur; Tritici vul aris giumas trity. 


rando deponentis J. 


B. Wheat; the 


meal or flour, and ſtarch IL. E.] 
(prepared from the meal by mace. 


ration in freſh qua 
and bran [Z.] 


ntities of water) 


Wheat, a common article of out 
food, is more glutinous and nutriti. 


ous than moſt othe 


r kinds of grain, 


The flour, or the ſtarch, prepared 
from it, form with water a ſoft vil. 
cid ſubſtance, which has been taken 
with good ſucceſs in diarrhceas and 
dy ſenteries. Starch is an ingre- 
dient in the compound powder of 
gum tragacanth and the white pec. 


toral troches [L.] 
to a lohoch [E. 


and gives name 


Bran contains, beſides the huſks, 
or ſhells of the wheat, a portion of 
its farinaceous matter : this 1s leſs 


glutinous than 


the finer flour, 


and 1s ſuppoſed to have a detergent 
quality: infuſions of bran are not 
unfrequently employed in this in- 


| tention-externally, and ſometimes - 


likewiſe taken inwardly. 


BRE AD, carefu 


lly toaſted, and 


infuſed, or lightly boiled in water, 
imparts a deep colour, and a ſut- 
ficiently agreeable reſtringent taſte. 
This liquor, taken as common 


drink, has done 
weak lax ſtate of 
inteſtines ; and in 
and purging, or 


good ſervice in a 
the ſtomach and 
bilious vomiting 
the cholera mor- 


bus: examples are relate in the 


Edinburgh eſſays 


of this kind cure 


of ſeveral caſes 
d by it, without 


the uſe of any other medicine. 


TUNICA, vide CaRTO HT- 


LUS HORTERSsIS. 


TURPE- 


te, 
ON 


ng 
or- 


(es 
Out 
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TURPETHUM, Viv Turbith 
IE.! Turbith; the cortical part of 
the root of an Indian convolvulus, 
brought to us in oblong pieces, of 
a brown or aſh colour on the out- 
Gde, and whitiſh within : the beſt 
is ponderous, not wrinkled, eaſy 
to break, and diſcovers a large quan- 
tity of refinous matter to the cye: 
its taſte is at firſt ſweetiſn; chewed 
for a little time, it becomes acrid, 
pungent, and nauſeous This root 
ic a carthartic, not of the ſafeſt or 
moſt certain kind: the reſinous 
matter, in which its virtue reſides, 
appears to be very unequally diſtri- 
buted, inſomuch that ſome pieces, 
taken from a ſcruple to a dram, 
purge violently ; while others in 
larger doſes, have ſcarce any effect 
at all. An extract made from the 
root is more uniform 1n ſtrength, 
though not ſuperior, or equal, to 
purgatives more common in the 


ſhops, 


TUSSILAGINIS foe farfare 
filia, flores : Tuſſilaginis vulgaris 
C. B. Coltsfoot ; the leaves and 
flowers [E.] 

This grows wild in watery 
places, producing yellow flowers 
in February and March; theſe ſoon 
fall off, and are ſucceeded by 
large roundiſh leaves, hairy un- 
derneath : their taſte is herbaceous, 
ſomewhat glutinous and ſubacrid. 
Tuffilago ſtands recommended in 
couphs and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs: the flowers are 
an ingredient in the pectoral de- 
coction of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœla. 


TUTIA [Z. E.] Tutty; an im- 
pure ſublimate of zinc, or an ar- 
gillaceous ſubſtance impregnated 
therewith, formed into tubulous 
pieces like the bark of a tree. lt is 
moderately hard and ponderons, of 
a drowniſh colour, and full of ſmall 
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protuberances on the outſide, 
ſmooth and yellowiſh within: ſome 
pieces have a bluiſh caſt, from mi- 
nute globules of zinc being thrown 
up by the heat in its metallic form. 


Tutty is celebrated as an ophthal- 


mic, and frequenily employed as 
ſuch in unguents and collyria: it 
gives name to an officinal opththal- 
mic oinment [L. E.] See the ar- 
ticle Zixcux. N 


VALERIANA HORTENSIS 
MAJORIS radix; Valerianæ ma- 
Joris odirata radice 'F. B. The 
Frag garden valerian ; its roots 
This is an oblong wrinkled root, 
with ſeveral fibres at the bottom, 
of a browniſh or aſh colour on the 
outſide, and whitiſh within; of an 
aromatic {mell and taſte, approach- 
ing to nard. lt is accounted leſs 
efficacious as a medicine than the 
following. 


VALERIANZ SILVESTRIS 
radix; Valerianæ filvrſiris majoris 
montane C. B. Valerian jytv:;ftris 
MMAJoris ii“ angu 270 us Mriſon. 
glant. umbellif. Wild valer an (the 
narrow leaved ſort, growing on 
open, dry, mountainous places) its 
root [L. E. 5 

This root conſiſts of a number of 
ſtrings or fibres matted together 
iſſuing from one common head; 
of a whitiſh or pale browniſh co- 
lour: its ſmell is ſtrong, like a 
mixture of ar2matics with fetids; 
the taſte unpleaſantly warm, bit- 
teriſh, and ſubacrid. There is an- 
other wild valerian, with broader 
leaves, of a deeperaad ſhining green 
colour, met with in watery places. 
Both ſorts have hitherto been uſed 
indiſcriminately, and Lipnæus has 
joined them into one ſpecies, under 


the name of valeriana foliis omni- 
bus pinn®'ts. 


Our college have re- 
ſtrained the ſhops to the firſt, which 
8 


* 
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is conſiderably the ſtrongeſt, and 
loſes of its quality, if tranſplanted 


into ſuch ſoils as the other natu- 


rally delights in. The roots, pro- 
duced in low watery grounds, have 
a remarkably faint ſmell in com- 
pariſon of the others, and ſome- 
times ſcarce any at all. Wild va- 
terian is a medicine of great uſe in 
nervous diforders, and is particu- 
larly ſerviceable in epilepſies pro- 
ceeding from a debility of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. It was firit brought 
into eſteem in theſe caſes by Fabius 
Columna, who by taking the pow- 
dered root, in the doſe of half a 
ſpoonful, was cured of an invete- 
rate epilepſy after many other me- 
dicines had been tried in vain. 


Repeated experience has ſince con- 
firmed its efficacy in this diſorder; 


and the preſent practice lays con- 
ſiderable ſtreſs upon it. The com- 


mon doſe is from a ſcruple to a 


dram ; in infuſion from one to two 
drams. Its unpleaſant flavour 1s 
moſt effectually concealed by a fuit- 
able addition of mace. 

A tincture of valerian in proof 
ſpirit and in volatile ſpirit are kept 


in the ſhops [L.] This root gives 


name alfo to a compound water 
[Z.] and is an ingredient in the 
. cephalic tinQure [E.] epileptic 
powder [E.] mithridate and the- 
riaca [L.] | 


VERATRUM, vide HELL E- 


ORUS ALBUS, 


VERBASCUM, vide Tapsus 


BARBATUS. 


VERBEN.Z felia, radix ; Ver- 


bene communis flore ceeruleo C. B. 
Common wild vervain ; the leaves 
and root [Z.] | 

This 1s one of the medicines 
which we owe to the ſuperſtition 
of former ages; the virtues it has 
been celebrated for, both as an in- 


N — . A ³ ü T ²˙§5—...⁵ð1¹±.b6k ; — 


ternal medicine, and externally 2; 
an amulet, are extremely nume. 
rous ; and poſſibly it has an equa] 
title to them all: to the taſte ang 


baceous. 


ſmell it appears almoſt ſimply her- 


VERONICA FCEMINA, ide 


EL ATIRE. 


VERONICA MARIS, % 3: 
tonice Pauli folia; Veronice maris 
Supine et vulgatiſimæ C. B. Male 
ſpeedwell ; che leaves [E.] 

This is one of the veronicz 
which produce their flowers in 
cluſters at the joints of the ſtalks: 
it is a rough procumbent plant, 
not unfrequently met with on dry 
commons, and in ſandy grounds. 
In taſte, ſmell, and medical vir- 
tues, it is ſimilar to the betonica, 
of which in its place; though the 


veronica is commonly ſuppoſed to 


have more of an aperient and pec- 
toral virtue, and betony to be ra- 
ther nervine and cephalic, Hoff. 
man and Joh. Francus have writ- 
ten expreſs treatiſes on this plant, 
recommending infuſions of it, 
drank in the form of tea, as very 
ſalubrious in many diſorders, pat- 
ticularly thoſe of the breaſt, 


VINCETOXICI, Aſclepiadis, ſia 
Hirundinariæ radix; Aſclepiadis fort 
albo C. B. Swallow-wort, or tame 
poiſon ; the root [E.] 

This is a native of the warmer 
climates : it is ſometimes met with 
in our gardens, but rarely perfect 
its ſeeds. It is reckoned by bo- 
taniſts a ſpecies of apocynum, ot 
dogſpane; from all the poiſon- 


ous ſorts of which it may be di- 


ſtinguiſhed, by yielding a limpis 
Juice, whilſt that of the others 13 
milky, The root has a ſtrong 
ſmell, eſpecially when freſh, ap- 
proaching to that of valerian, 07 


nard ; the taſte is at firſ etl 
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and aromatic, but ſoon becomes 
pitteriſh, ſubacrid, and nauſeous. 
This root is eſteemed ſudorific, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue, and 
frequently employed by the French 
and German phyſicians as an alexi- 

harmac, ſometimes as a ſucceda- 
neum to contrayerva; whence it 
has received the name of contra- 


yerva Germanorum. Among us it 


is very rarely made uſe of: it ap- 

ears, from its ſenſible qualities, to 
be a medicine of much the ſame 
kind with valerian, which is indiſ- 
putably preferable to it. 


VINUM. Wine; the ferment- 
ed juice of the grape. Among the 
great variety of wines in common 
uſe among us, five are employed 
in the ſhops as menſtrua for medi- 
cinal ſimples. 

Viram album LL. ]; viuum album 
Hiſpanicum [E.] Mountain. 

Vinum album Gallicum [E.] French 
white wine. 5 

Vinum Canarinum [L. E.] Canary 
or ſack. N 

[L. E.] Rhe- 


Vinum Rhenanum 
niſh. 

Vinum rubrum [ L.] Red port. 

The uſes of theſe liquors as 
menſtrua and vehicles of the vir- 
tues of other medicines, will be 
given hereafter; in this place we 
mall conſider only their effects on 
the human body, Theſe are, to 


chear the ſpirits, warm the habit, 


promote perſpiration, render the 
Veſſels full and turgid, raiſe the 
pulſe, and quicken the circulation. 
The effects of the full-bodied wines 
are much more durable than thoſe 
of the thinner: all ſweet wines, 
® Canary, abounds with a glutinous 
nutritious ſubſtance 3 whilſt the 
others are not nutrimental, or only 
5. dental ſo by ſtrengthening 
e organs employed in digeſtion „ 
wet wines in general do not paſs 
8 freely by urine, and heat the 
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conſtitution more than an equal 
quantity of any other, though con- 
taining full as much ſpirit: red 
port, and moſt of the red wines, 
have an aſtringent quality, by 
which they ſtrengthen the tone of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 
thus prove ſerviceable for reſtrain- 
ing immoderate ſecretions ; thoſe 
which are of an acid nature, as 
Rheniſh, paſs freely by the kid- 
neys, and gently looſen the belly ; 
it is ſuppoſed that theſe laſt exaſ- 
perate or occaſion gouty and calcu- 
lous diſorders, and that new wines 


of every kind have this effect. 


VIOLA folia, flores; Violæ mar- 
tiæ purpureæ, flore ſinplici odors 
C. B. The ſingle March violet; 
its flowers [L. E.] and leaves [E.] 

This is often found wild in 
hedges and ſhady places, and flow- 


ers in March; the ſhops are gene- 


rally ſupplied from gardens. In 
our markets we meet with the 
flowers of a different ſpecies, 
named by botaniſts viola martia 
major, hirſuta, inodora ; theſe may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the forego- 
ing by their being larger, of a 
pale colour, and of no ſmell. The 
officinal flowers have a very plea- 
ſant ſmell, and a deep purpliſh 
blue colour, denominated from 
them violet. They impart their 
colour and flavour to aqueous li- 
quors: a ſyrup made from this 
infuſion has long maintained a 
place in the ſhops, and proves an 
agreeable and uſeful laxative for 
children, 


VIPERA [L. E.] The viper, 
or adder, is one of the viviparous 
reptiles, without feet, about an 
inch in thickneſs, and twenty or 
thirty in length. The poiſon of 


this ſerpent is confined to its mouth: 


at the baſis of the fangs, or long 
teeth which it wounds with, is 
R 3 lodged 
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lodged a little bag containing the 
porſonous liquid; a very minute 
portion of which, mixed immedi- 
ately with the blood, proves fatal; 
our viper-catchers are ſaid to pre- 
vent the miſchiefs otherwiſe fol- 
lowing from the bite, by rubbin 
oil olive warm on the part, The 
fleſh of the viper is perfectly inno- 
cent; and ftrongly recommended 
as a medicine of extraordinary ſer- 
vice in ſcrophulous, leprous, and 
other obſtinate chronical diſorders: 
its virtues, however, in theſe caſes, 
are probably too much exaggerat- 
ed. The viper is doubtleſs an 
high nutritious food ; and hence 
in ſome kinds of weakneſſes, and 
emaciated habits,is not undeſerved- 
ly looked upon as a good reſtora- 
tive. To anſwer any valuable pur- 
poſes, freſh vigorous vipers (not 
ſuch as have been long kept alive 
after they are caught) ſhould be li- 
berally uſed as food : the wines 
and tinctures of them can ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed to receive any conſider- 
able virtue from the animal; the 
dry fleſh brought as from abroad, 
is entirely inſignificant. 

In the ſhops, u broth is directed 
to be prepared from freſh vipers, 
and a vinous tincture from dried 
ones [L. I; the dried fleſh is alſo 
an ipgredient in theriaca, and the 
fat in the ointment of tutty [L.] 
this fat being ſuppoſed peculiarly 
uſeful in diſorders of the eyes, for 
which that ointment is deſigned, 


VIRGA AUREZ felia : Vir- 
gæ auree anguſtifoliæ, minus ſerra- 
ze C. B. Golden rod; the leaves 
IL. 
This is found wild on heaths 
and in woods, producing ſpikes 
of yellow ſhowers in Auguſt. The 
leaves have a moderately aſtringent 
bitter taſte, and hence prove ſer- 
viceable in debility and laxity of 
the viſcera, and diſorders proceed- 
Ing from that cauſe. 
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is of a very harſh, rough, ö 


Part II 
VISCI QOOUERNIIgeun, Hola; 
a Miſleltoe; 
the wood and leaves [E.] 

This is a buſhy plant, growin 
on the trunk and branches of gif. 
ferent trees; that met with on the 
oak is generally preferred, perhaps 
on account of its being the moſt 
rare. It may, however, be pro- 
pagated by art on any trees, by 
rubbing the berries againſt the 
bark: this office has hitherto been 
performed by the thruſh (who 
feeds on the berries in the winter 
in clearing his bill from the ſeed; 
that ſtick about it. This plant 
was held in veneration by the ſu- 
perſtition of former ages: it was 
hung about the neck to prevent 
witchcraft, and taken internally 
to expel poiſons, Of late times 
it has been celebrated as a ſpecific 
in epilepſies, palſies, &c. virtues, 
whieh it were greatly to be wiſhed 
that experience gave any counte- 

Nance to. 


VITEX, vide AGnvus CASTUS. 
VITIS VINIFERA. The vine: 


tree. The leaves of this tree were 
formerly celebrated as aſtringents, 
but have for a long time been 
entirely diſregarded : their taſte 1 
herbaceous, with only a fligit 
roughneſs. —The trunk of the tree, 
wounded in the ſpring, yields? 
clear, limpid watery juice : this 
tear of the vine has been 4c 
counted excellent for ſore eyes 
and by ſome recommended like 
wiſe in ardent and malignant fevers 
and as a diuretic.— The flower 
have a pleaſant ſmell, which wi 
ter elevates from them in diſtlis 
tion; along with the water, 3 
ſmall portion of an elegant eſſen · 
tial oil is ſaid to ariſe, poſſefins 
in great perfection the fragrae* 


of the flowers. The unripe fro! 
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taſte; 1ts expreſſed juice, called 
verjuice, omphaci um, agreſta [ E.] 
was of great eſtzem among the 
ancients, and fill continues fo in 
ſome places, as a cooling altrin- 
ent medicine; a rob and ſyrup 
were formerl) prepared foes ie 
—The ripe fruit or grapes. of 
which there are ſeveral kinds, 
properly cured and dried, are the 


the juice by fermentation affords 
wine, vinegar, and tartar ; of all 
which in their places. 


VITRIOLUM. Vitriol is a ſa- 
line cryſtalline concrete, compoſed 
of metal, and an acid ſimilar to 
thoſe of ſulphur and alum. There 
| are but three metallic bodies which 
this acid is capable of perfectly diſ- 
ſolving, or being united with into 
a cryſtalline appearance, zinc, cop- 
per, and iron; with the firſt it 
forms a white, with the ſecond a 


blue, and with the third a green 
ſalt. | 


VITRIOLUM ALBUM [L.E.] 
White vitriol, or vitriol of zinc ; 
found in the mines of Goſlar, ſome- 
times in tranſparent pieces, but 
more commonly in form of white 
effloreſcences, which are diſſolved 
in water, and afterwards reduced 
by evaporation and cryſtallization 
into large maſſes. We rarely meet 
with this ſort of vitriol pure ; after 
the zinc, which is its proper baſis, 
has been revived by inflammable 
fluxes, there remains a ſubſtance 
which is attracted by the magnet, 
and diſcovers itſelf, on other trials 
| alſo, to be iron; a ſolution of the 
vitnol depoſites on ſtanding an 
ochery ſediment, which, generally 
— 2 blue tincture to volatile al- 
alies, and hence appears to con- 
tain copper. White vitriol is ſome- 
umes given from five or {ix grains 


o half a dram, as an emetic; it 
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operates very quickly and if pure, 


without violence. Externally, it 
1s employed as an ophthalmic, and 


often made the baſis of collyria, 


both in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, and in diſpenſatories; a ſo- 
lution of it is directed in this inten- 


tion both by the Edinburgh and 


London colleges, 


VITRIOLUM CERULEUM 
IL E.] Blue vitriol, or vitriol of 
copper, falielv called Roman vi- 
triol. Greateſt part of the blue 
vitriol at preſent met with in the 
ſhops, is ſaid to be arrificially 


prepared by uniting copper with 
the vitriolic acid. This ſalt has a 


highly acrid, auſtere, and very nau- 


ſeous taſte ; it is a ſtrong emetic, too 


violent to be exhibited with any to- 
lerable degree of ſafety. Its prin- 
cipal uſe is externally as an eſchar- 
otic; and for ſtopping hæmor- 
rhages, which it effects by coagulat- 
ing the blood, and contracting the 
mouths of the veſſels : it gives 
name to an officinal water for this 
intention, 


VITRIOLUM VIRIDE [L. E.] 
Green vitriol, or vitriol of iron, 
commonly called copperas ; the 
Roman vitriol of the Italian and 
other foreign writers. This is pre- 
pared in large quantity atDeptford, 
by diſſolving iron in the acid liquor. 
which runs from certain ſulphure- 
ous pyritæ expoſed for a length of 
time to the air. When pure, it is 
ſimilar in quality to the officinal 
ſal martis. | 


The green and blue vitriols (as 
well as the white) are in many 
places found native in the earth; 
though uſually in this ſtate nei- 
ther ſort is free from an admixture 
of the other: hence vitriols are 
met with of all the intermediate 
colours betwixt the graſs green of 
the one and the ſapphire blue of the 

R 4 | other. 
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other, 'The acid of theſe ſalts has 
the greateſt affinity with zinc, next 
to this with iron, and with copper 
the leaſt of all. Hence, ſolutions 
of white vitriol depoſite, on ſtand- 
ing, greateſt part of the irony and 
cupreous matter, which they con- 
tain, and if ſome freſh zinc he add- 
ed, the whole: in like manner 
upon adding bright poliſned iron 
to ſolutions of green vitriol, if it 
holds any cupreous matter, this 
will be thrown down. By this 
means the white and green vitriols 
may be purified from other metal- 
lic bodies. 


ULMARIZ, /u Reginæ prati 
Folia, flor.s : Ulmariæ barbæ cupri 
Horibus comiattis C. B. Meadow- 
ſweet, or queen of the meadows; 
the leaes and flowers [Z.] 

This herb is frequently in moiſt 


meadows, and about the ſides of 


rivers; it flowers in the beginning 


of June, and continues in flower 


a conuderable time. The flowers 
have a very pleaſant flavour, which 
water extracts from them by infu- 
ſion, and elevates in diſtillation, 
The leaves are herbaceous, 


URTICE MAJORIS VUL- 
GARIS /olia, ſemen « Urticæ race- 
miftr@ majoris perennis Raii. Sting 
ing nettle; the leaves and iceds 


LZ. ] 
URTICÆ ROMANE lig, 


ſemen; Urtice urentis pilulas feren— 
tis ſemine lini C. B. Roman nettle; 
the leaves and ſeeds, 

Theſe have had ſundry virtues 
attributed to them, which the pre- 
ſent practice pays no regard to. 
The young leaves of the firſt ſort 
are by ſome uſed in the ſpring as a 
wholeſome potherb. 


UNE PASS E LL. Inajore: [E. 
Raiſins of the ſun; the dried 
grapes of the vitis Demaſcena. 
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UVA ͤ PASS E minre; LE. ] 
Currants; the dried grapes of the 
wvilis Cyrinthiaca. 

The principal uſe of theſe is as 
an agreeable ſweet; they impart 
a very pleaſant flavour both to 
aquecus and ſpirituous menſtrua. 
The ſeeds or ftones are ſuppoſed to 
give a diſagreeable reliſh, and 

ence are generally direQed to he 


taken out; nevertheleſs I have not 


found that they give any taſte at 
all. The raiſins of the ſun are an 
ingredient in the pectoral decoc- 
tion, tincture of ſena, and fo. 
chic tincture [L.] 


WINTERANUS CORTEX{[E.] 
Winter's bark ; the produce of a 
tree growing in Jamaica, Barba- 
does, &c. called by fir Hans Sloane 
periclymenum reftum, foliis laurinii 
cortice acri aromatico, It was firſt 
diſcovered on the coaſt of Magel- 
lan, by captain Winter, in the year 
1567: the ſailors then employed 
the bark as a ſpice, and afterwards 
found it ſerviceable in the ſcurvy; 
for which purpoſe it is, at preſent 
alſo ſometimes made uſe of in dicts 
drinks. The true Winter”: bark is 
not often met with in the ſhops, ca- 
nella alba being generally ſubſtitut- 
ed to it, and by many reckoned 
to be the ſame; there is neverthe- 
leſs a conſiderable difference be- 
twixt them in appearance, and a 
greater in quality: the Wanters 
bark 1s in larger pieces, of a more 
cinnamon-colour, than the canells; 
and taſtes much warmer and mote 
pungent. 

ZEDOARTA LL. E.] Zedoary: 
the root of an Indian plant brought 
over in oblong pieces about the 
thickneſs of the finger, or in round: 
iſh ones about an inch in diametés, 
Both forts have an agreeable - 
grant ſmell, and a warm, bitterun, 


aromatic taſte. 10 
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In diſtillation with water, it yields 
an eſſential oil, poſſeſſing the ſmell 
and favour of the zedoary in an 
eminent degree; the remaining de- 
coction is almoſt ſimply bitter. Spi- 
rit likewiſe brings over ſome ſmall 
ſhare of its flavour; nevertheleſs the 
ſpirituous extract is conſiderably 
more grate ful than the zedoary it- 
ſelf, An extract made from it with 
proof ſpirit (which 18 inferior to 
that prepared with rectified ſpirit) 


is an ingredient in the confectio 
cardiaca [L.] the root in ſabſtance 
enters the confectio Paulina, mi- 


thridate, and theriaca [L.] 


Z\BETHUM [E.] Civet; a 


ſoft unctuous ſubſtance, of a white, 
brown, or blackiſh colour, brought 
from the Brazils, the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, and the Eaſt- Indies: it is met 
with in certain bags, ſituated in 
the lower part of the belly of an 
animal ſaid to be of the cat kind. 
The chief uſe of this drug 1s in 
perfumes; it is rarely, if ever, 
employed for any medicinal pur- 
poſes. 


ZINCUM. Zinc; a metal, 
differing from all the other bodies 
of that claſs, in being inflammable 


per /e, ſublimable into flowers, 


Which afterwards remain fixed in 


the ſtrongeſt fire; ſoluble in every 


acid; not miſcible in fuſion with 
ſulphur; changing copper into a 
yellow metal, brais. Several pro- 
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ductions of this metal, though not 
generally known to be ſuch, are 
kept in the ſhops; as its rich ore 


calamine, the white vitriol, the 


pure white flowers of zinc called 
pompholyx, and the more impure 
compound tutty. The preparations 
of zinc are employed principally 
in external applications as ophtal- 
mics. The flowers levigated into 
an impalpable powder, form with 
oily ſubſtances an uſeful unguent, 
and with roſe water, and the like, 
elegant collyria, for defluxions of 
thin ſharp humours upon the eyes: 
they are moderately aſtringent; and 
act, if the levigation has been duly 
performed, without acrimony or 


irritation, Taken internally, they 
prove emetic. 


_ ZINGIBER [ TL. E.] Ginger; 
a root brought from China, and 
the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies; of a 
fragrant ſmell, and a hot, biting, 
aromatic taſte, Rectified ſpirit 
extracts its virtues by infuſion, in 
much greater perfection than aque- 
ous liquors ; the latter elevate its 
whole flavour in diſtillation, the 
former little or nothing. Ginger 
is a very uſeful ſpice, in cold flatu- 
Tent colics, and in laxity and de- 
bility of the inteſtines ; it does not 
heat ſo much as thoſe of the pep- 
per kind, but its effects are more 
durable. It gives name to an offi- 
cinal ſyrup [L. E.] and enters a 
great number of the compoſitions. 


General titles including ſeveral ſimples, 


The five opening roots ; 


Smallage, 
Aſparagus, 
Fennel, 

Parſly, 

Butchers broom. 


The 


| | _ | Mallows, i 
The five emollient herbs : Mercury, ER 
_ | Pellitory of the wall, 
=  « : Tn. 


© | . ”  C Borage, 
; The four cordial flowers: * 5 
|. [ Violets, 
F 5 | Anife, 
1 The four greater hot ſeeds: — 
1 _ CT Fennel. 
| 5 Biſhopſiveed, g 
N «ue. : Stone parſley I 
The four leſſer hot ſeeds : Smallage, « ; 
. | | Wild carrot. ; 
j | Water melons, | b 
5 The four greater cold ſceds: "cn q 
} | | ' | Melons. 
Succory, 
The four leſter cold feeds : . Tools? 
Purſlane. 
| Maidenhair, 
The four capillary herbs : — = aidenhair, 
Ceterach. 
( Camomile, 
The four carminative flowers: CO | 
. Melilot. 


The fimples of each of the above claſſes have been oſten employed 
together, under the reſpective general appellations. This practice has 
entirely ceaſed among us; and accordingly theſe denominations are now 


expunged both from the London and Edinburgh pharmacopzias, though 
fill retained in foreign ones, . 


* 


General 


General rules for the collection and preſervation of fimples. 5 


Roors. 


8 L roots are to be taken u 

59 85 they ſhoot out ſtalks wo 
flowers: biennial ones, chiefly 
in the autumn of the ſame year 
in which the ſeeds were ſown : 
the perennial, when the leaves 
fall off, and therefore generally 
in the autumn. Being waſhed 
clean from dirt, and freed from 
the rotten and decayed fibres, 
they are to be hung up in a 
[warm] ſhady, airy place, till 
ſufficiently dried. The thicker 
roots require to be lit longitu- 
dinally, or cut tranſverſely into 
thin ſlices. Such roots as loſe 
their virtues by exſiccation [or 
are deſired to be preſerved in a 
freſh ſtate, for the greater con- 
veniency of their uſe in certain 
forms] are to be kept buried in 
dry ſand [E.] 


TRERE are two ſeaſons, in which 
the biennial and perennial roots 
are reckoned the moſt vigorous, 
the autumn and ſpring ; or rather 
the time when the ſtalks, or leaves 
have fallen off, and that in which 
the vegetation is juſt going to 
begin again, or ſoon after it has 
begun ; which times are found 
to differ conſiderably in different 
plants, | 
The college of Edinburgh, in 
the two firſt editions of their phar- 
macopœia, directed them to be dug 
in the ſpring, after the leaves were 
formed; in the third edition, the 
15 continued in the ſucceeding ones. 
The generality of roots a ppear, in- 
deed, to be moſt efficacious in the 
ſpring: but as at this time they 


autumn 1s preferred, and this rule 
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are alſo the moſt juicy, 4 conſe- 


quently ſhrivel much in drying, 


and are rather more difficultly pre- 
ſerved, it is commonly thought moſt 
adviſeable to take them up in au- 


tumn. No rule however can be gi- 
ven, that ſhall obtain univerſally : 
arum root is taken even in the mid. 


dle of ſummer, without ſuſpicion 
of its being leſs active than at other 
ſeaſons ; while angelica root is in- 
ert, during the ſummer, in compa- 
riſon of what it was in the autumn, 
ſpring, or winter. 


Hinze and Leaves. 


HER BS are to be gathered when 
the leaves have come to their full 
growth, before the flowers un- 
fold; but of ſome plants the 
flowery tops are preferred. They 
are to be dried in the ſame man- 
ner as the roots [E.] 


For the 8 g of leaves there 


cannot perhaps be any univerſal 


rule, any more than for roots ; for 
though moſt herbs appear to be in 
their greateſt vigour about the time 


of their flowering, or a little be- 
fore, there are ſome in which the 


medicinal parts are more abundant 
at an earlier period. 


Thus mallow and marſhmallow 


leaves are moſt mucilaginous when 
young, and by the time of flower- 
ing approach more to a woody na- 
ture. 
kind is more remarkable in the 


leaves of certain trees and ſhrubs: 
the yonng buds, or rudiments of 
the leaves, of the black poplar tree, 
have a ſtrong fragrant ſmell, ap- 
proaching to that of ſtorax, but by 
the time that the leaves have come 
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to their full growth, their fragrance 
is exhauſted, ; 3 

Herbs are directed by moſt of 
the pharmaceutic writers to be 
dried in the ſhade; a rule which 


appears to be very juſt, though it 
has ſometimes been miſunderſtood. 


They are not to be excluded from 
the ſun's heat, but from the ſtrong 
action of the ſolar /zghi, by which 
laſt their colours are very liable to 
be altered or deſtroyed, much more 
ſo than thoſe of roots. Slow dry- 
ing of them in a cool place is far 
from being of any advantage: 
both their colour and virtues are 
preſerved in greateſt perfection, 
when they are dried haſtily, by a 
heat of common fire as great as 
that which the ſun can impart: the 


| Juicy ones in particular require to 


be dried by heat, being otherwiſe 
ſubje& to turn black, Odoriferous 
Herbs, dried by fire till they be- 
come friable, diſcover, indeed, in 
this arid ſtate, very little ſmell; not 
that the odorous matter is diſſipat- 
ed ; but on account of its not be- 
ing communicated, from the per- 
fedy dry ſubject, to dry air ; for 
as ſoon as a watery vehicle 1s ſup- 
plied, whether by infuſing the 
21 in water, or by expoſing it 
or a little time to a moiſt air, 
the odorous parts begin to be ex- 
tracted by virtue of the aqueous 
moiſture, and diſcover themſelves 
in their full force. 

Of the uſe of heat in the drying 
of plants, we have an inſtance in 
the curation of tea among the Chi- 
neſe: according to the accounts of 
travellers, the leaves as ſoon as ga- 


thered, are brought into an apart- 


ment furniſtied with a number of 
little furnaces or ſtoves, each of 
which is covered with a clean 
ſmooth iron plate: the leaves are 
ſpread upon the plates, and kept 
rolling with the hands till they be- 
gin to curl up about the edges ; 
8 2 | 


| ext 1] 


they are then immediately ſwept 
off on tables, on which one perſon 
continues to roll them, while an. 
other fans them that they may coo! 


haſtily: this proceſs is repeated 


two or three times, or oftener, ac. 


cording as the leaves are diſpoſed 


to unbend on ſtanding. 
 FLowERs, 


FLowERs are to be gathered when 
moderately expanded, on a clear 
dry day, before noon. Red roſes 
are taken before they open, and 


the white heels clipt off and 


thrown away [Z.] 


Tur quick drying, above recom. 
mended for the leaves of plants, 
15 more particularly proper for 
flowers ; in moſt of which both the 
colour and ſmell are more periſh- 
able than in leaves, and more ſub- 


ject to be impaired by ſlow. exſicca- 


tion. Of che flowers which come 
freſh into the apothecaries hands, 
the only ones employed dry in the 
London pharmacopœia, are red 


roſes; and theſe, in all the com- 
poſitions in which they are uſed in 


a dry ſtate, are expreſsly ordered 
to be dried haſtily (celeriter are- 


factæ. ) One of the moſt valuable 


aromatics of European growth, 
ſaffron, is a part of a flower, dried 
on paper on a kind of kiln, with 
a heat ſufficient to make it ſweat, 
with care only not to endanger the 
ſcorching of it 

It may here be obſerved, that the 
virtues of flowers are confined to 
different parts of the flower in dif- 
ferent plants. Saffron is a ſingular 


production, growing at the end of 
the ſtile or piſtil: the active part of 


camomile flowers is the yellow diſk, 


or button in the middle ; that of 


lilies, roſes, clove-july- flowers, vio- 
lets, and many others, the petala or 


flower-leaves ; whale roſemary has 
little 


ui o© Pon, pp A and wo ce OT. 


He virtue in any of theſe parts, 
—— admired in the How- 
ers of this plant reſiding chiefly 


in the Cups» | 


Skkos and FRUITS, 


gyros ſhould be collected when 
ripe and beginning to grow dry, 


8 ruits alſo are to be gather- 
ed when ripe, unlefs they are or- 
dered to be otherwiſe [E.] 


or the fruits whoſe collection 
comes under the notice of the apo- 
thecary, there are few which are 
uſed in an unripe ſtate 2: the prin- 
cipal is the Noe, whoſe virtue, as 
a mild aſtringent, is greatly dimi- 
niſhed by maturation. The fruit 
of the orange tree, raiſed in our 
gardens or greenhouſes, is ſome- 
times gathered in a ſtate of much 
greater immaturity, ſoon after it is 
formed on the tree, before it has 
acquired its acid juice: at this time 
it proves an elegant aromatic bit- 
ter, greatly reſembling what are 
called Curaſſao oranges, which ap- 
pear to be no other than the ſame 
fruit gathered at the ſame period, 
in a warmer climate. 

The rule for collecting ſeeds is 
more general than any of the 
others, and the officinal ſeeds be- 
ing in their greateſt perfection at 
the time of their maturity. As 
ſeeds contain little watery moiſ- 
ture, they require no other warmth 
tor drying them than that of the 
temperate air in autumn: ſuch as 
abound with a groſs expreſſible oil, 
as thoſe commonly called the cold 
ſeeds, ſhould never be expoſed to 
any confiderable heat; for this 
would haſten the rancidity, which, 
however carefully kept, they are 
Very liable to contract. Seeds are 

elt preſerved in their natural 
ulcs, or coverings, which ſhould 
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before they fall off ſpontaneoui- 


* 


E 


be ſeparated only at the time of 
uſing; the huſk, or cortical part 


ſerving to defend the ſeed from be- 
ing injured by the air. 


Woops and BA RES. 


Tux moſt proper ſeaſon for the 
lelling of woods, or ſhaving off 
their Packs is generally the win- 
ter FT. | 


THe only woods of our own 
growth, retained in the catalogues 
of ſimples of our pharmacopœias, 
are the juniper and box; the firſt 
of which is rarely or never kept in 
the ſhops, or employed in prac- 
tice; the other is procured from 
the turner, and it is indifferent at 
what ſeaſon it has been cut down, 


being at all times ſufficiently fit for 


the only uſe it is applied to, the 
yielding and empyreumatic oil by 
diſtillation in a ſtrong fire. 

Of the barks of our own growth, 
the London college has not retain- 
ed one; in the Edinburgh phar- 
macopceia there are ſeveral, viz. 
thoſe of the aſh-tree, birch-tree, 
oak, elm, ſloe, wild ſervice, black 
alder, and elder, which, however, 
have been ſo rarely uſed in medi- 
cine, that the ſeaſons of their 
greateſt perfection cannot be aſcer- 
tained from experience. It may be 
doubted, whether barks are not 
generally more replete with medi- 
cinal matter in the ſummer and 
ſpring than in winter. The barks 
of many trees are, in ſummer, ſo 
much loaded with reſin and gum, 
as to burſt ſpontaneouſly, and diſ- 
charge the redundant quantity. It 
is ſaid that the bark of the oak 
anſwers beſt for the tanners, at the 
time of the riſing of the ſap in 
ſpring; and as its uſe in tanning 
depends on the ſame aſtringent 
quality for which it is uſed in medi- 
cine, it ſhould ſeem to be 9 

or 


ſpring. * It may be obſerved, like- 
wiſe, that it is in this laſt ſeaſon 
that barks in general are moſt 
conveniently peeled off, 


ANxtiMals and MINERALS. 


AniMaLs and minerals are to be 
choſen in their moſt perfect 


ſtate, unleſs they are ordered 
otherwiſe [Z.] 


Taz animals of the London 
pharmacopœia are only millepedes 


„ 1. 4.256 J. 
for niedicinal purpoſes alſo in the 


dies may have, 


pure ſtate. 


and the viper, to which the Eq: 

burgh adds ſnails, — — Ge. 
bees: whatever virtues theſe bo. 
they are ſu 1 
to be beſt when they have «rae 
to their common full growth. A; 
there are no diſtinctions of maturi. 
ty or immaturity in the mineral 
kingdom, the only rule for di. 
recting our choice here muſt be 
the purity of the ſubjects from any 
mixture of other bodies: none of 
them are ever to be uſed in an im. 
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CHAPTER | 
THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS. 


TERREORUM, aliorumque 
quæ aqua non diſſolvuntur 
corporum præparatio. The 
preparation of EA RT HY and 
fuch other pulverable bodies as 
will not diſſolve in water, 


HESE ſubſtances are firſt 

to be pulveriſed in a mor- 
tar, and then levigated with a 
little water, upon a hard and 
ſmooth marble, into an impal- 
pable powder : this is to be 
dried upon a chalk ſtone, and 
afterwards ſet by for a few 


days, in a warm, or, at leaſt, 


very dry place. L. 


After this manner are to be pre- 
pared, 
Erugo, verdegris. L. | 
antimonium, antimony. . X. 
telz cancorum, crabs claws. L. E. 
orallium, coral. L. E. 
1 chalk, &: : 
Pls bezoar, bezoar flone 5 which 
% fo be moiſtened in the leaugalion 


With ſbiri TH 
= — of wine inſicad of was 


L 


apis calaminaris, calamine fone, 


previouſly calcined for the uſe of 
thoſe who make braſs. L. Where 
this is not to be had, the mine- 
ral may be calcined by heating 
it three times red het, and gquench- 
ing it as often in water, E. | 


Lapis hzmatites, blood-ftone. L. E. 


Lapis lazuli. E. 


Margaritz, prarls. L. E. 


Oculi cancrorum, crabs 


eyes, fo 
called. L. E. 2 


Oſtreorum teſt, oy/er ſpelli, waſh- 


ed clean from dirt. L. Theſe 
may alſo be prepared by exp 
them for ſome days to the fun, and 
then rubbing them in a marble 
mortar till they come into a kind of 
paſte ; this is to be again dried in 
the fun, and afterwards rubbed 
into an impalpable powd:r : be 
hollow ſhells are preferred [E.] 
on account of their containin 
more of the fine white earth, in 
proportion to the outward rough 
coat, than the thinner flat ones: 
the rough matter. appears to be 
largely impregnated with marine 
ſalt. 


Ovorum 
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Ovorum teſtæ, egg Helle, freed Ly 

Boiling, from the ſkin that adheres 

to them, I.. 

Succinum, amber. L. E. 
Tutia, 2“ y. L. E. 

In preparing antimony, cala- 
mine and tutty, particular care 
ought to be taken to reduce them 
into the moſt ſubtile powder poſ- 
ſible. L. 


WBrRk large quantities of the 
foregoing powders are to be pre- 
pared, it is cuſtomary, inſtead of 
the ſtone and muller, to employ 
hand-mills made for this ute, 
conſiſting of two ſtones, the up- 
permoſt of which turns hori- 
zontally upon the lower, and 
has an aperture in the middle 
for the conveniency of ſupplying 
freſh matter, or of returning that 
which has already paſſed, till it 
is reduced to a proper degree of 
fineneſs.. 

For the levigation of hard bo 
dies, particular care ſhould be taken, 
whatever kind of inſtruments 1s 
made uſe of, that they be of ſuffi- 
cient hardneſs, otherwiſe they will 
be abraded by the powders. The 
hæmatites, a hard iron ore, is moſt 
conveniently levigated betwixt two 
iron planes; for if the common 
levigating ſtones are made uſe of, 
the preparation, when finiſhed, 


will contain almoſt as much of fo- 
' reign matter from the inſtrument 


as of the hæmatites. 

It has been cuſtomary to moiſt- 
en ſeveral powders in levigation, 
with roſe, balm, and other diſtilled 
waters: theſe nevertheleſs have no 
advantage above common water, 
ſince in the ſubſequent exſiccation 
they muſt neceſſarily exhale, leav- 
10g the medicine poſſeſſed of no 
other virtue than what might be 
equally expected from it when 


prepared with the cheaper ele- 
ment. N 
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uſually expected in this coſtly pre. 


Some few ſubſtances indeeq are 
more advantageouſly levigated with 
ſpirit of wine than with water 
Thus bezoar has the green colour, 


paration, . conſiderably im 
thereby. A little fel may ery | 
ed to the other animal ſubſtances 
if the weather is very hot, and larpe 
quantities of them are prepared at 
once, to prevent their running into 
putrefaction; an accident which 
in thoſe circumſtances, ſometimes 
happens when they are levigated 
with water only. Crabs eyes, 
which abound with animal geſati. 
nous matter, are particularly liable 
to this inconvenience, | 
The caution given above for re- 
ducing antimony, calamine, and 
tutty, to the greateſt ſubtility poſ- 
ſible, demands particular attention, 
The tenderneſs of the parts to 
which the two laſt are uſually ap- 
plied, requires them to be perfet- 
ly free from any admixture of groſs 
irritating particles, The fir, 
when not thoroughly comminuted, 
might not only by its ſharp needle- 
like ſpicula wound the ſtomach, 
but likewiſe anſwers little valuable 
purpoſes as a medicine, proving 
either an uſeleſs load upon the w- 
cera, or at beſt paſſing off without 
any other ſenſible effect than an in- 
creaſe of the groſſer evacuations; 
whilſt, if reduced to a great degree 
of fineneſs, it turns out to a medi- 
cine of conſiderable efficacy. 

The moſt ſucceſsful method of 
obtaining theſe powders of the t. 
quilite tenuity, is to waſh off the 
finer parts by means of watt! 
(ſee page 54.) and continue ee 
eating the remainder till the whole 
becomes fine enough to remain, 0 
ſome time, ſuſpended in the fluid; 
a proceſs received in the Ear 
pharmacopeia, and there direct 
as follows. 


Zain 
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Edinb. er degree of fineneſs they are re- 
A quantity of water is to be poured duced to, the more are they diſ- 
upon the levigated powder, in poſed to form ſuch concretions, 
a large veſſel, and the veſſel re. and enabled to obſtruct the ori- 
peatedly ſhaken, that the finer fices of the ſmall veſſels. See page 
arts of the powder may be 62, | | 
diffuſed through the water: the 


liquor is then to be poured off, AXUNGLE PORCINE, SEVI- 


and ſet by till the powder ſettles. que OVILLI curatio. 

The groſs part, which the wa- The purification or trying of hogs 
ter would not take up, is to be ' lard and mutton ſuet. 

further levigated, and treated Tank 

in the ſame manner. Chop them into ſmall pieces, and 


After this method are prepared melt them by a gentle heat, with 


antimony, calamine, tutty, the addition of a little water ; 
bloodſtone, chalk, and lapis then ſtrain them from the mem- 
lazuli. | branes, 


By this method, which 1s that | | . 
commonly practiſed in the prepa- Tre uſe of the water is to 
ration of colours for the painter, prevent the fat from burning and 
powders may be obtained of any bung black ; which it does very 
required degree of tenuity ; and eff ctually, though it ſome what 
without the leaſt mixture of the Prolongs the proceſs, and is like- 


| ; ile apt to be in part imbibed by 
groſs parts, which are always found ie Ap P my 
to remain in them after long con- the fat. The Edinburgh diſpen- 


tinued levigation: all the coarſer ſatory directs the fat to be firſt 
matter ſettles at firſt, and the finer freed from the ſkins, blood veſſels, 
powder continues ſuſpended in and hbres, then waſhed in freſh 
the water, longer and longer, in quantities of water till it no long- 
proportion to the degree of its er g1v<5 the liquor any bloody 
fineneſs, The ſame proceſs may tinge, afterwards melted, ſtrained, 
| likewiſe be advantageouſly ap- and kept cloſe from the injuries 
plied to other hard pulverable of the air. The ſhops are uſually 
| bodies of the mineral kingdom, ſupplied with theſe fats ready pre- 


or artificial preparations of them; pared. 

provided they are not ſoluble in, 

Or ſpecifically lighter than water, AXUNGLE VIPERINA cu 

The animal and abſorbent pow- _ ratio. | 

ders, crabs claws, crabs eyes, oy- The purification of wipers fat. 

ſter ſhells, egg ſhells, chalk, pearl, Lend. 

coral and bezoar, are not well Let the fat, ſeparated from the in- 

adapted to this treatment; nor teſtines, be melted by a gentle 

indeed do they require it. Theſe fire, and then preſſed through a 

lubltances are readily ſoluble in thin linen cloth. 

acid Jutces without much com- 4 | | 

ulnutlon: if no acid is contained THs quantity of this fat uſual. 

p the firſt paſſages, they are apt ly purified at a time is ſo ſmall, 

3 concrete, with the mucous mat- that the heat may be eaſily re- 

4 ; only lodged there, into gulated fo as to prevent burning, 

TC indiſſoluble maſſes ; the great- without the addition of any . 
8 b 
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ton obſerves, to be very curious 
in picking out the fat; it is ſuf- 
ficient, if the heart, liver, and 
other bloody parts, are taken a- 
way, for the reſt of the mem- 
branes criſp up While the fat 
melts, ſo as to be eaſily ſeparated 
by ſtraining. 


MELLIS DESPUMATIO. 
The deſpumation or clarifying of 
honey 

Lond. and Edinb. 

Let the. honey be liquefied in a 
water-bath, (that is, by ſetting 
the veſſel containing the honey 
in a veſſel of hot water) and the 
ſcum which ariſes taken off. 


THE intention of this proceſs 
is to purify the honey from wax 
or other droſſy matters that have 
been united with it by the violence 
of the preſs in its ſeparation from 
the comb; and from meal and 


ſuch like ſubſtances, which are 


2 


ſometimes fraudulentiy mingled 
with it. When the honey is ren- 
dered liquid and thin by the heat, 
theie hghter matters riſe freely to 
the ſurface. 


SCILLA COCTIO, 
The baking of ſguills. 
Lund. 

Let the ſquill (freed from the outer 
ixin, ard the hard part to which 
the little fibres adhere) be in- 
cloſed in a paſte made of wheat 
flour and water, and baked in 
an oven, till the paſte becomes 
dre, and the {quill ſoft and ten- 
der throughout. a 


Tris preparation is as old as 
the theriaca, and is continued in 
our diſpenſatory, for no other uſe 
than making the troches of ſquills, 
winch are one of its principa! n- 
gredients, The Edinburgh dif- 

4 | 


compliance with cuſtom, ęivin 
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It is not neceſſary, as Dr. Pember- penſatory having now dropt the 


thearica, has dropt alſo the bakeg 
ſquills and the troches, and ad. 
mitted them formerly only in 
exprelsly the preference to ulis 
moderately dried. The intention 
of baking the root is to abate it; 


acrimony. 


SCILLA EXSICCATIO. 
The drying of ſquills, 
ond, 
Let the ſquill, cleared from it; 
outer ſkin, be cut tranſverſely 


into thin ſlices, and dried with 


a very gentle heat. 


By this method, the quill 
dries much ſooner than when only 
its ſeveral coats are ſeparated, as 
has been uſually directed; the in- 
ternal part being here laid bare, 
which, in each of the entire coats, 
is covered with a thin ſkin, which 
impedes the exhalation of the 
moiſture. The root loſes, in this 


proceſs, four-fifths of its original 


weight; the parts which exbale 
appear to be merely watery: hence 
fix grains of the dry root are equi- 
valent to half a dram of it when 
freſh; a circumſtance to be par- 
ticularly regarded in the exhibi- 
tion of this medicine, In the 
preceding editions of our diſpen- 
ſatory, a particular caut on Vas 
given not to uſe an iion knife for 
cutting ſquills, but one of wood, 
ivory, or other bone; the founda- 
tion of this caution is ſaid to be, 
not ſo much that the ſquil] would 
receive ary ill qualities from int 
iron; as that its acrid juice, ad- 
hering to the knife, might render 
a wound received by it extreme! 
painful, or even dangerous. 


RHABAR® 


FT SEE. - EG cc. 


TABARBARI et NUCIS 
MOSCHAT-E torrefactio. 


no of rhubarh and nutmeg. 
e 2 


Roaſt them with a gentle heat, mY 
til they become eaſily friable. 


— r Ln 


NuTMEGS, in their natural ſtate, 
re ſo foft and unctuous, as ſcarce 
do be reducible into powder, a 
ſorm in which they are occaſion- 
ally wanted ; and rhubarb 1s very 
difacultly ſo, unleſs it be thorough- 


4 ly dry. The torrefaction renders 
| them eaſily pulverable, and as ſoon 
a3 this point is obtained, ſhould be 

1 immediately diſcontinued, other- 
ly wiſe the drugs will be conſiderably 
hy injured, This treatment is ſup- 
5 poſed by ſome to increaſe the aſ- 
- tripgency of the ſubjects, perhaps 
A on no very good foundation ; it 
4 endoubtedly renders the rhubarb 
he leſs purgative, and the nutmegs 
hs eſs aromatic. Both drugs may be 
1 reduced into ſufficiently fine parts 
_ for moſt purpoſes, by means of a 
= grater, without any alteration be- 
EY ing made in their native quality, 
55 SpONCIX US TIO. 

ibi. The burning of ſponge. 

the | Lond, 

5 Durn the ſponge in a cloſe earthen 
wu veſſe], until it becomes black, 
1 and eaſily friable; then powder 
20d, it in a glaſs or marble mortar. 
ada- | 

be, Tais medicine, now firſt re- 
bald ceived in the diſpenſatory, has 
tte been in uſe for a conſiderable 
od- ume; and employed againſt ſcro- 
ader Mulous diforders and cutaneous 
nely ſoulneſſes, in doſes of a ſcruple 


1 upwards. Its virtues ſeem to 
| 1 upon a volatile ſalt, juſt 
med, and combined with its 
* oi; if the Pose be diſtilled 
5 a ſtronger heat, it yields a 
be proportion of that ſalt in its 


Ab proper 
Froper form, The ſalt is in this 


times 


UL 
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preparation ſo far extricated, that 


if the burnt ſponge be ground in 
a braſs mortar, it corrodes the 
metal, ſo as to contract a diſagree- 
able taint, and ſometimes an eme- 
tic quality. 

Bees, earthworms, and other 
animal ſubſtances, have by ſome 
been prepared in the ſame man- 
ner, and recommended in different 
diſeaſes; but as theſe ſubſtances 
fall greatly ſhort of ſponge in the 
quantity of volatile ſalt produci- 
ble from them by fire, they are 
probably inferior alſo in medicinal 
efficacy. Of all the animal mat- 
ters that have been tried, raw fil 
is the only one which exceeds, or 
equals ſponge, in the produce of 
ſalt. | | ES 

A good deal of addreſs is requi- 
ſite for managing this proceſs in 
perfection. The ſponge ſhould be 
cut ſmall, and beaten. for fome 
time in a mortar, that all the ſtony 
matters may be got out, which, 
compared with the weight of the 
ſponge when prepared, will ſome- 
amount to a conſiderable 
quantity. The burning ſhould be 
diſcontinued as ſoon as ever the 
matter is become thoroughly black. 
If the quantity put into the veſſel 
at once is large, the outſide will be 
ſufficiently burnt before the inſide 
is affected, and the volatile ſalt 
of the former will in part eſcape, 
before that in the latter is be- 
gun to be formed. The beſt me- 
thod of avoiding this 1nconve- 
nience ſeems to be, to keep tie 
ſponge continually ſtirring, in ſuch 
a machine as is uſed for the roaſt- 
ing of coffee. 


CORNU CERVI CALCINA- 
110. | | 
The calcination of hartſhorn. ® 
Ds 
Burn pieces of hartſhorn in a pot- 
ter's furnace, till they become 
8 2 perfectly 
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perfectly white; then powder 
and levigate them after the ſame 
manner as the other earthy bo- 
dies. 

Tx intention here is, totally 
to burn out and expel the oil, ſalt, 
and other volatile parts; ſo as to 
leave only a white inſipid animal 
earth. For this purpoſe, a ſtrong 
fire, and the free admiſſion of air, 
are neceſſary. The potter's furnace 
is directed merely for the ſake of 
convenience; where this is not to 
be had, any common furnace or 
ſtove may be made to ſerve: on 
the bottom of the grate ſpread 


ſome lighted charcoal, and above 


this lay the horns. The whole 
will burn vehemently; the vege- 
table matter is reduced to aſhes; 
and the horns are burnt to white- 
neſs, ſtill retaining their original 
form, by which they are eaſtly 
diſtinguiſhed from the other: they 
ought to be ſeparated as ſoon as 
grown cold, to prevent their im- 
bibing any fixt ſalt from the ve- 
getable aſhes moiſtened by the air. 

he horns left after the diſtillation 
of the volatile ſalt and oil of hartſ- 


horn are as proper for this uſe as 


any other; that proceſs only col- 
lecting ſuch parts as are here diſſi- 
pated in the air. 

Calcined hartſhorn 3s the pureſt 
of the animal abſorbent powders; 
as being perfectly free from any 

lutinous or oily matter, which 


„moſt of the others abound with. 


It appears nevertheleſs to be one 
of the weakeſt in abſorbent power, 


or the moſt difficult of ſolution in 


acids. 


PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. 
The extraction of pulps. 
5 Land. 
Unripe pulpy /ruits, and ripe ones 
if they are dry, are to be boiled 
in a {mal quantity of water un- 


til they become ſoft ; then preſ; 
out the pulp through a ſtron 
hair ſieve, and afterwards boil 
it down to a due conſiſtence, in 
an earthen veſſel, over a gentle 
fire; taking care to keep the 
matter continually ſtirring, t0 
prevent its burning. 

The pulp of caſia fiſtularis is in 
like manner to be boiled out 
from the bruiſed pod, and re. 
duced afterwards to a proper 
conſiſtence, by evaporating the 
water. 

The pulps of fruits that are both 
ripe and freſh, are to be preſſed 
out through the ſieve, without 
any previous boiling, 


STYRACIS COLATIO. 
1 he flraimning of florax. 
8 


Soften ſtorax calamita in hot water; 


then preſs it out betwixt warm 
iron plates; and ſeparate the 
ſtorax, now purified, from the 
water, | 


TRE ſtorax commonly met with, 
ſtands greatly in need of purifica- 
tion. It contains a large quantity 
of woody matter, which this 
proceſs effectually frees it from, 
though in other reſpects liable to 
ſome inconveniencies, The woody 
ſubſlance in ſome meaſure defends 


the florax from the action of the 


preſs, and retains part of it be- 
hind; at the ſame time that the 
florax is apt to ſuffer a conlicer- 
able diſſipation of its volatile Patte, 
in which its fragrance and pri- 
cipal virtue conſiſt, To prevent 
as much as poſſible this laſt incon- 
venience, the operator ought care- 
fully to avoid uſing a greater heat 


than is abſolutely neceſſary and 


as ſoon as the florax is ſufficient 
ſoftened, to be expeditious in ” 
ſtraining of it, It has been que- 


8 . s ot 
ried whether this reiin _— 
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communicate ſomewhat to the wa- 
ter it is boiled in; as benzoine, 
wich which it agrees in its other 
harmaceutical characters, imparts 
to water a ſaline matter ſimilar to 
the ſublimed flowers. On trial it 
could not be obſerved that any ſa- 
line matter was thus ſeparated from 
ſtorax, though it 1mpregnated the 
water conſiderably with 1ts fra- 

rance. ö 

Storax may be excellently puri- 
fied by means of ſpirit of wine, 
which this reſin totally diſſolves in, 
ſo as to paſs through a filtre, the 
impurities alone being left, If the 
ſtorax is afterwards wanted in a 
ſolid form, it may be recovered 
from this ſolution by gently diſtill- 
ing off the ſpirit, which will ele- 
vate very little of its flavour, or 
by pouring to it a quantity of 
water. See chap. vi. ſect. 3. 


OPIUM COLATUM, vel EX- 
TRACTUM THEBAICUM. 
Strained opium, or the thebaic 
cara. © 
Lond, 

Take of opium, cut into ſlices, 
one pound; diſſolve it into the 
conſiſtence of a pulp, in a pint 
of boiling water, with care to 
prevent its burning ; and whilſt 
it remains quite hot, ſtrongly 
preſs it from the feces, through 
a linen cloth ; the ſtrained opi- 
um is then to be reduced, by a 
water-bath or other gentle heat, 
o its original conſiſtence. 

Opium thus ſoftened by a ſmall 
quantity of water, paſſes the 
trainer entire, the feces only 
being leſt behind, If it was 
diſſolved in a large quantity of 
water, its reſinous and gummy 


parts would be ſeparated from 
one another. i 


. Wurz large quantities of opi- 
U are purified at once, the in- 
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ſpiſſation is moſt commodiouſly 
performed in a water- bath; but 
ſmall quantities may be very ſafely 
inſpiſſated, by placing the veſſel 
immediately over a gentle fire, the 
matter being kept ſtirring, and the 
veſſel occafionally removed from 
the fire whenever there is any ſuſ- 
picion of its becoming too hot. 
The groſſer impurities of the opi- 
um are by this proceſs effeQually 
ſeparated ; but ſome of its hete- 
rogeneous admixtures, conſiſting 
chiefly of duſt and farinaceous 
matters, are ſo fine, as partly to 
paſs along with it through the 
pores of the ſtrainer when dilated 
by the preſs; this manifeſtly ap- 
pears upon boiling the ſtrained o- 
pium in water, and afterwards in 
ſpirit ; when a conſiderable quan- 
tity of earthy matter wil be left, 
which 1s not ſoluble in either of 
thoſe menſtrua. | 


THE OTHER GUMS, as ammo- 
niacum, galbanum, aſafcetida, 
and the like, are purified after 
the lame manner, only here a 
larger quantity of water may be 
made uſe of without injury. If 

the reſinous part happens to ſub- 
ſide, take it out, and reſerve it 
to be added again towards the 
end of the inſpiſlation, that it 
may unite with the reſt into one 
uniform maſs. | 
Any gum that melts eaſily, as 
galbanum, may likewiſe be pu- 
rified by including it in a blad- 
der, and keeping it in boiling 
water, until the gum becomæs 
ſoft enough to be preſſed from 
its impurities through a canvas 


ſtrainer [L.] 


In the ſtraining of all the gums, 
care ſhould be taken, that the heat 
be neither too great, nor too long 
continued; otherwiſe a confider- 
able portion of their mores active 


83 volatile 
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volatile matter will be loſt; an 
inconvenience which cannot, by 
any care, be wholly avoided ; 
hence, as the faculty of Paris 
obſerves, the purer tears, un- 
ſtrained, are preferable, for inter- 
nal uſe, to the firained gums, 
The laſt of the above metnods, 
that of ſoftening the pum in a 
bladder by external heat, without 
the addition of water, appears to 
be the moſt eligible for all thoſe 
that will admit of being thus li- 
que ſied ſuiſiciently ; both as exha- 
Jation is prrvented during the li- 
quefaction; and as the ſtrained 
gum returns in cooling to its ori- 
ginal conhence, without the fur- 


ther heat which is requiſite in the 


other method for ev=porating the 
water. Opium is perhaps lets 1n- 
Jured by heat than the reſt of the 
gums, the virtues of this drug 
ſeeming to reſide more in its fixed 
than in che volatile parts; it is ne- 
vertheleſs expedient, that the ſmell 
of the opium, Which affords an 
pſetul mark of its genuineneſs, 


be as much as poſſible preſerved ;- 


this, if the quautity of water was 
large, would be deſtroyed by the 
Jong evaporation which would 
then become neceſſary. 


In the Edinburgh - difpenſatory, 
opium, and the fouler kinds of 


aloes, are directed to be puri. 
fied, by diſſolving them in a ſuf. 
ficient quantity of water with 3 
gentle heat, ſtraining the ſolu. 
tions, and evaporating them to 
the conſiſtence of honey. The 
other gums are not required to 
be purified. 


IT were to be wiſked that the 


conſiſtence, to which the flrained 


ſolutions are to be reduced, waz 
determined with more preciſion, 
particularly in regard to opium, 
that there might be as little uncer. 
tainty as poſſible in its doſe. 


MILLEPEDARUM PRAPA. 
RATIO. 
Preparation of millepedes. 
| Lond. | 
The millepedes are to be incloſed 
in a thin canvas cloth, and ſul. 
ended over hot ſpirit of wine, 
in a cloſe veſſel, till they are 
killed by the ſteam, and ren- 
dered friable. 
Edinb. 
Let them be included 1n a pro- 
per veſſel, and dried with a 
very gentle heat. 


Born theſe are convenient ways 
of rendering millepedes pulver. 
able, without endangering any lol 


of ſuch virtues as they may be 
poſſeſled of. | 


AP, 


2 
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CHAPTER II. 
Subſtances extracted from vegetables by expreſſion. 
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Juiceès. ; 


UICES are obtained from 
the ſucculent parts of plants, 
by including them, after being 
properly cut, bruiſed, &c. in 

a hair bag, and preſſing them, 

betwixt wooden Cheeks, in the 

common ſcrew-preſs, ſo long as 
any liquor drops from them. 

The harder fruits require to be 
previouſly well beaten or ground ; 
but herbs are to be only mode- 
rately bruiſed, for if theſe are 
over bruiſed, a large quantity of 
the herbaceous matter will be 
forced out along with the juice. 
Hempen or woollen bags are apt 
to communicate a diſagreeable fla- 
vour; the threads of theſe likewiſe 
ſwell in proportion as they imbibe 
moiſture, ſo as in great meaſure to 
prevent the free percolation of the 
juice. 

The fluids thus extracted from 
ſucculent fruits, both of the acid 
and ſweet kind, from moſt of the 
acrid herbs, as ſcurvy-graſs and 


Water-Crefles, from the acid herbs, 


as ſorre! and weod-ſorrel, from 
the aperient lacteſcent plants, as 
dandelion and hawkweed, and from 
ſundry other vegetables, contain 
great part of the peculiar taſte and 


virtues of the reſpective ſubjects. 


he juices, on the other hand, 
extracted from moſt of the aroma- 
tie herbs, as thoſe of mint and 
tne fragrant Turkey balm, com- 
monly called balm of gilead, have 


ſcarce any thing of the flavour of 
the plants, and ſeem to differ 
little from decoctions of them, 
made in water, boiled till the vo- 
latile odorous parts have been 
diſſipated. Many of the odori- 
ferous flowers, as the lily, violet, 
hyacinth, not only impare nothing 
of their fragrance to th ir juice, 
but have it totally deſtroyed by 
the previous bruiſing. From want 
of ſufficient attention to theſe par- 
ticulars, practitioners have been 
frequently deceived in the effects 
of preparations of this claſs : juice 


of mint has been often preſcribed. 


as a ſtomachic, though it wants 
thoſe qualities, by which mint it- 
ſelf, and its other preparations, 
operate in that intention, | 
The juices thus forcibly preſſed 
out from plants, differ from thoſe 
which flow ſpontaneouſly or from 
inciſions; theſe laſt confiſting 
chiefly of ſuch fluids as are not 
diffaſed through the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the vegetable ſubject, but 
elaborated in diſtinct veſſels, or ſe- 
creted into particular receptacles. 
From poppy heads, ſlightly wound- 
ed, there iſſues a thick milky li- 
quor, which Gries, by a moderate 
warmth, into opium; whiltt the 
juice obtained from them by preſ- 
iure is of a dark green colour, 
and far weaker virtue. 
Juices, newly expreſſed, are ge- 
nerally thick, viſcid, and very 
8 4 impure: 
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impure : by colature, a quantity that there are great differences in 
of groſs matter, is ſeparated, the juices, in regard to their being ac. 
juice becomes thinner, limpid, companied, in the expreſſion, with 
and better fitted for medicinal the virtues of the ſubjects: there 
purpoſes, though as yet not en- are equal differences in regard to 
tirely pure: on ſtanding, it be- their preſerving thoſe virtues, and 
comes again turbid, and apt to this independently of the volati. 
run into a fermentative or putre- lity of the active matter, or ite 
factive ſtare, Clarification with diſpoſition to exhale. Even the 
whites of eggs renders the juices volatile virtue of ſcurvy graſs may 
more perfectly fine; but there are by the above method, be kg 
few that will bear this treatment ſerved almoſt intire in its juice for 
without a manifeſt injury to their a conſiderable time; while the ac. 
flavour, taſte, and virtue. tive parts of the juice of the wild 
The moſt effectual method of cucumber quickly ſeparate and ſet. 
purifying and preſerving theſe li- tle to the bottom, leaving the fluid 
quors, 1s, to let the ſtrained juices inert, Juices of arom root, iris 
Rand in a cool place, till they have root, bryony root, and ſundry o- 
depoſited their groſſer feces, and ther vegetables, throw off in like 
then gently paſs them ſeveral times manger their medicinal parts to 
through a fine ſtrainer till perfect- the bottom. | 
ly clear ; when about one-fortieth 


part their weight of good ſpirit of SUCCI SCORBUTIC!:, 
wine may be added, and the whole The ſcorbutic juices. 
ſuffered to ſtand as before: a freſh Lond 


ſediment will now be depoſited, 
from which the liquor is to be 
poured off, ſtrained again, and put 
into ſmall bottles that have been 
waſhed with ſpirit and dried. A 
little oil is to be poured on the 
ſurface, fo as very nearly to fill 
the bottles, and the mouths cloſed 
with leather, paper, or ſtopt with 
firaw, as the flaſks in which Flo- 
rence wine is brought to us: this 


Take of the juice of 
Garden ſcurvygraſs, two pints; 
Brooklime, = 
Water creſſes, each one pint ; 
Seville oranges, a pint and 

quarter. 

Mix them together, let them ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided, and 
then either pour the liquor off 
clear, or paſs it through a firain- 


. er. 
ſerves to keep out duſt, and ſuf- Eainb 
ſers the air, which in proceſs of Take of e 
time ariſes from all vegetable li- "PE ſcurvyeraſs 
quors to eſcape; which air would Iren een . 1 1 
otherwiſe endanger the buiſting of 1 yo mw 
the glaſſes, or, being imbibed . RING Mes 
afreſh, render their contents vapid | gage be 12 2 k one pint; 
— . earn ene Pt 
kept on the bottom of a good cel- C wy ith water; 
lar or vault, placed up to the necks e 
in ſand. By this method, juices half a pint. 
may be preſerved for a year or Mix the juices with the ſugar, 
two; and ſome ſor a much longer and depurate them according. 0 
time. w art; then add the horſerad! 


It has already been obſerved, water. 
2 Me . 7 - * "= * 4, $. -- . ; Born 


Bor theſe compoſitions are of 
conſiderable uſe for the purpoſes 
expreſſed in the title; the orange 
juice is an excellent aſſiſtant to the 
{curvy graſs and other acrid and 
antiſcorbutics, which, when thus 
mixed, have been found ffom ex- 
erience to produce much better 
effects than when employed by 
themſelves. Theſe juices may be 


8 E C 


XpRESSE D oils are obtained 
chiefly from certain ſeeds and 
© kernels of fruits, by thoroughly 
pounding them in a ſtone mor- 
tar, or, where the quantities are 
large, grinding them in mills, 
and then including them in a 
canvas bag, which 1s wrapt in 
a hair-cloth, and ſtrongly preſs- 
ed betwixt iron plates. The can- 
vas, if employed alone, would 
be ſqueezed ſo cloſe to the plates 
of the preſs, as to prevent the 
cil from running down : by the 
interpoſition of the hair-cloth, a 
free paſſage is allowed it. 


SUNDRY machines have been 
contrived, both for grinding the 
ſubject, and preſſing out the oil, in 
the way of buſineſs, to facilitate 
the expreſſion it is, cuſtomary to 
warm either the plates of the preſs, 
or the ſubject itſelf after the grind- 
ing, by keeping it ſtirring, ina pro- 
per veſſel over the fire: the oil, li- 
quefied by the heat, ſeparates more 
ircely and more pleatifully. When 
the oil is deſigned for medicinal 
purpoles, this practice is not to 
de allowed : for heat, eſpecially if 
its degree is ſufficient to be of any 
conliderable advantage far promot- 
ung the ſeparation, renders the oil 


Chap. 2- Expreſſed Oils. 


lets loft and palatable, impreſſes 


taken, from an ounce or two to a 


quarter of a pint, two or three 


times a day; they generally in- 
creaſe the urinary ſecretion, and 
ſometimes introduce a laxative ha- 
bit ; preſerved with the cautions a- 
bove-mentioned, they will keep 
good for a conſiderable time; tho? 
whatever care be taken, they are 
found to anſwer better when freſh. 


Fo II. 


Expreſſed oils. 


a diſagreeable flavour, and increaſes 
its diſpoſition to grow rancid : 
hence the colleges both of London 


and Edinburgh expreſsly require. 
the operation to be performed 


without heat. 
Nor are the oils to be kept in a 
warm place after their expreſſion. 


Expoſed but for a few days to a 


heat no greater than that of the 
human body, they loſe their emol- 


lient quality, and become highly 


rancid and acrimomous. Too 
much care cannot be taken for pre- 
venting any tendency to this acrid 


irritating ſtate, in medicines ſo of- 


ten uſed for abating immoderate 
irritation, | 

So much are theſe oils diſpoſed 
to this injurious alteration, that 
they frequently contract an acri- 
mony and rancidity while contained 
in the original ſubjects. Hence great 


care is requiſite in the choice ot | 


the unctuous feeds and kernels, 
which are often met with very ran- 
cid: almonds are particularly liab.e 
to inconveniencies of this kind. 


Expreſied oils are prepared for 
mechanic uſes from ſundry differ- 


ent ſubjeQs, as nuts, poppy ſeed, 
hemp-ſeed, rape-ſeed, and others. 
Thoſe directed for medicinal pur- 
poſes in the London and Edinburgh 


pharmacopœꝛias, are, 
on on OLEUM 
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Pharmaceutical Preparations. Part III. 


OLEUM AMYGDALINUM. 

2 Oil of almonds. 

OLEUM SEMINUM LINI. 
Ot of linſeed, 


OLEUM SEMINUM SINAPI. 
Oil of Muftara-ſeed. 


The oil of almonds is prepared 
from the ſweet and bitter almonds 
indifferently; the oils obtained 
from both ſorts being altogether 
the ſame. Nor are the differences 
of the other oils very conſiderable, 
the diſcriminating qualities of the 
ſubjects not reſiding 
that are thus obtained by expreſ- 
ſion: the oil of muſtard- ſeed is as 
ſoft, inſipid, and void of pungency, 
as that of ſweet almonds, the pun- 
gency of the muſtard remaining 
entire in the cake left after the ex- 
preſſion. The ſeveral oils differ 
in ſome of their properties from 
one another; but in medicinal qua- 
lities they appear to be all nearly 


alike, and agree in one common 


emollient virtue. They f ften and 


relax the ſolids, and obtund acri- 
monious humours : 


and thus be- 
come ſerviceable, internally, in 
pains, inflammations, heatof urine, 
hoarſeneſs, tickling coughs, &c. ; 
in glyſters, for lubricating the in- 
teſtines, and promoting the ejec- 
tion of indurated feces; and in ex- 
ternal applications, for tenſion and 
rigidity of particular parts. Their 
common doſe is half an ounce: 
in ſome caſes, they are given to the 
quantity of three or four ounces. 
The moſt commodious forms for 
their exhibition, we ſhall ſee here- 
after, in the chapter of Emul- 
ſions. : 


Tu E oils expreſſed from aro- 
matic ſubſtances, differ from the 
foregoing, in retaining for the 


in the oils 


moſt part, an admixture of the aro. 


matic matter of the ſubject. Thus 


nutmegs and mace yield, upon ex. 
preſſion, an oil impregnated with 
the flavour of the ſpices; and an 
oil expreſſed from aniſeeds, has a 
great ſhare of the peculiar ſmell of 
the ſeeds. A purgative oil alſo ;; 
extracted in America from the pur- 
gative ſeeds of the ricinus It does 
not appear that other qualities of 
vegetables are communicated to 
their expreſſed oils. 


TRE rinds of the ſeveral va. 
rieties of oranges, lemons and ci. 
trons, yield by a kind of expreſ. 
fon their eſſential oils almoft pure, 


and nearly fimilar to thoſe which 


are obtained from them by diſtilla- 
tion. The eſſential oils, in which 
the fragrance and aromatic warmth 
of theſe fruits reſide, are contained 
in numerous little veſicles, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed by the naked 
eye, ſpread all over the ſurface of 
the peel. If the rind is cut in 
ſlices, and the ſlices ſeparately 
doubled or bent in different parts, 
and ſqueezed between the fingers, 
the veſicles burſt at the bending, 
and diſcharge the oil in a number 
of fine flender jets. A glaſs plate 
being {et upright in a glaſs or por- 
celane veſſel, and the ſlices {queez- 
ed againſt the plate, the little jets 
unite into drops upon the plate, 
and trickle down into the veſſel be- 
neath. But though this proceſs 
affords the true native oil, in the 
ſame ftate wherein it exiſted in the 
ſubje&, unaltered by fire or other 
agents, it is not practicable to ad- 
vantage, unleſs where the fruit!“ 
very plentiful; as only a ſmall 
part of the oil it contains can thus 
be extracted or collected. 

The oil is more perfectly ſepa- 
rated by rubbing the rind upon 2 
lump of ſugar. The ſugar, by the 


inequality of its ſurface, * 
| tlie 
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the effect of a raſp, in tearing open 
the oily veſicles : and in propor- 
tion as the veſicles are opened, the 
: ſaoar imbibes the oil. When the 
outward part of the lump is ſuffi- 
ciently moiſtened, it is ſcraped off, 
and the operation continued on 
the freſh ſurface. The oil thus 


combined with the ſugar, is fit for 
moſt of the uſes, to which it is ap- 
plied in a fluid ſtate. Indeed the 
pure eſſential oils, obtained by 
diſtillation, are often purpoſely 
mixed with ſugar, to render their 
uſe the more commodious. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Infuſions in different menſtrua. 


8 E-C 


AT E R, the direct men- 


ſtruum of gums and ſalts, 


extracts readily the gummy and 


ſaline parts of vegetables. Its ac- 
tion, however, is not limited to 
theſe; the reſinous and oily prin- 
ciples being, in moſt vegetables, 
ſo intimately blended with the 
gummy and faline, as to be in 
great part taken up along with 
them: ſome of the reſinous ca- 
thartics, and moſt of the aromatic 
herbs, as well as bitters and aſtrin- 
gents, yield to water greateſt part 
of their ſmell, taſte, and medicinal 
virtue. Even of the pure effential 
oils, and odorous reſins of veget- 
ables, ſeparated from the other 
principles, water imbibes a part of 
the flavour; and by the artificial ad- 


mixture of gummy or ſaline matter, 


the whole ſubſtance of the oil or 
reſin is made diſſoluble in water. 
Of pure ſalts, water diſſolves 


only certain determinate quantities 


(ſee page 39): by applying heat, 
ic is generally enabled to take up 
more than it can do in the cold, 
and this in proportion to the degree 
of heat; but as the liquor cools, 


this additional quantity ſeparates, 
and the water retains no more than 


ir would have diſſolved without 
heat. With gummy ſubſtances, on 
the other hind, it unites unli- 
mitedly, diſſolving more and more 
of them till it loſes its fluidity : 
heat expedites the action of the 


1 


* 


Infuſions and decoftions in water. 


up more than it would do, by al. 


moiſture has been diſſipated by dry- 


derately and newly dried; unleſs 


* 


water, but cannot enable it to take 


lowing it longer time, in the cold. 
The active parts extracted from 
moſt vegetables by water, and oil 
and reſins made ſoluble in water by 
the artificial admixture of gum, 
partake of this property of pure 
gums, being diſſoluble without fa. 
turation. 

It has been imagined that ve- 
getables in a freſh ſtate, while their 
oily, reſinous, and other active 
parts, are already blended with a 
watery fluid, would yield their vir- 

tues to water more freely and more 
plentifully, than when their naive 


ing. Experience however ſhews, 
that dry vegetables, in general, 
give out more than freſh ones, 
water ſeeming to have little action 
upon them in their recent ſtate. If, 
of two equal quantities of mint, 
one be infuſed freſh in water, and 
the other dried, and then infuſed 
in the like quantity of water for 
the ſame length of time, the infu- 
ſion of the dry herb will be remark- 
ably the ſtrongeſt: and the caſe 
appears to be the ſame in all the 
vegetables that have been tried. 
In all the preparations deſcribed 
in this chapter, it is to be under- 
ſtood that the ſubjects muſt be mo- 


when they are expreſly, ordered to 


be taken freſh; in which caſe it 1s - 
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Chap. z. Infuſions in cold Water. 


be judged that their virtues Fre de- 
ſtroyed Or impaired by drying. 
The native colours of many ve- 
etables are communicated to wa- 
ter along with their medicinal mat- 
ter; many impart a colour differ- 
ent from their own ; and others, 
though of a beautiful and deep 
colour themſelves, give ſcarcely 
any to the menſtruum. Of the 
firſt kind are the yellow and red 
owers; of the ſecond, the leaves 
of moſt plants; of the third, ſome 
of the blue flowers, as thoſe of cya- 
nus and larkſpur. Acid liquors 
change the infuſions of moſt flow- 


Ak Tie E I. 


INFUSUM AR DVI. 
Infaſion of carduus. 


Take an ounce of the dried leaves 


of carduus bene Jictus, and a pint 
of common water, Let them 
ſteep for ſix hours, without heat, 
and then filter the liquor through 


paper. 


By this management, only the 
finer parts of the carduus are ex- 
tracted, and the infuſion proves an 
agreeable light bitter; it fits eaſier 
on the ſtomach than any other me- 
dicine I know of the bitter kind ; 
whereas, by long continued ma- 
ccration, or by the application of 
heat, the groſſer and more un- 
grateful parts are taken up, and 
the liquor becomes nauſeous, ſo as 
to provoke vomiting. I have often 
given the light infuſion, with great 
benefit, in weak neſſes of the ſto- 
mach, where the common bitters 
did not agree. It may be flavoured 
at pleaſure with aromatic materials: 
inſtead of pure water, a mixture 
thereof, with ſome grateful diſtilled 
Pirituous water, as twelve ounces 
of common water, and four of the 


Ipirituous water of orange peel, 
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Infuſions in cold water. 


- ſmall compaſs, the finer, more ſub- 


as * 


: 1 
+ FE 
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ers, the yellow ones excepted, to 
a red; and alkalies, both fixt and 
volatile, to a green. hn 
From animal ſubſtances, water 
extracts the gelatinous and nutri- 
tious parts, whence glues, gel- 
lies, broths, &c. and along with 
theſe, it takes up principles of 
more activity, as the acrid matter 
of cantharides, It diffolves alſo 
ſome portion of calcined calca- 
reous earths, both of the animal 
and of the mineral kingdom, but 
has no action on any other kind of 
earthy matter. 


may be uſed for the menſiruum. 
The httle quantity of ſpirit con- 
tained in this compound will not 
conſiderably vary the diſſolving 
power of the water. 


Many other vegetables may be 
advantageouſly treated in the ſame 
manner. From thoſe which are 
weak in virtue, rich infuſions may 
be obtained, by returning the li- 
quor upon freſh quantities of the 
ſubjet; the water loading itſelf 
more and more with the active parts. 
Theſe loaded infuſions are doubt- 
leſs applicable to valuable purpoſes 
in medicine, as they contain, in a 


tile, and active principles of vege- 
tables, in a form readily miſcible 
with the fluids of the human body. 


TINCTURA MENT HE. 
Tincture of mint. 
5 Fainb. 

Take half an ounce of the dry 
leaves of ſpearmint, and a pint 
of ſimple mint water. Steep 
them in a cloſe veſſel, in a warm 
place, for four hours, and then 

ſtrain out the tincture. 
Tas 
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Tas diſtilled water of mint is 


impregnated with as much of the 
volatile parts of the herb, as water 
can be made to retain by diſtilla- 


tion. By infuſion, however, it 
ſtill takes up more, being equally 


effectual, as a menſtruum, with freſh 
water; hence the tincture proves 
very rich in the virtue of the mint. 


This is another uſeful method of 
obtaining ſtrong infuſions from 


vegetables, and it may be varied 
at diſcretion; the diſtilled water of 
one plant may be employed as a 


menſtruum for another. 


IN FUSs uu cogrlieis PRERUvIANI. 
Infuſton of Peruvian bark. 
Take an ounce of Peruvian bark 
reduced into fine powder, and 
twelve ounces of water. Mace- 
rate without heat for twenty- 
four hours, occaſionally ſhaking 
the veſſel; then pour off the 
clear liquor, and paſs it through 

a fine ſtrainer, 


TRE extraction of the virtues of 
Peruvian bark, with aqueous li- 
quors, has hitherto been attempted 
by ſtrong coction: but this drug, 
contrary to moſt other vegetables, 
has lately been obſerved to give out 
more to cold than to boiling water, 
In boiling, a reſinous matter, con- 


5 taining the aſtringency of the bark, 


is haſtily melted out by the heat, 


but not truly diſſolved by the wa- 


ter, and hence, in cooling, it begins 


to ſeparate, renders the liquor tur- 


bid; and at length ſettles to the 


bottom; whereas, by maceration 
in cold water, the aſtringent and 
bitter parts are gradually extracted 


together, and the former, as well as 
the latter, are retained by the water 
in a ſtate of perfect ſolution. The 
infuſion appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of the bark for 
weak ftomachs, and may be given 
in doſes of two or three ounces, in 


intermitting fevers,” and in other 
diſorders where the corroboratin 
virtues of bark are required, 


Aqua PICEA, 
Zar water, 
Take of 

Tar, two pounds ; 
Water, one gallon, | 
Stir them ſtrongly together with a 
wooden rod; and after ſtandins 
to ſettle for two days, pour off 


the water for uſe, 


Tar water has lately been re. 
commended © the world as a cer- 
tain and ſafe medicine in almoſt all 
diſeaſes ; a ſlow yet effectual alte- 
rative in cachexies, ſcurvies, chlo- 


rotic, hyſterical, hypochondriacal, 


and other chronical complaints; 


and a ſudden remedy in acute di- 


ſtempers which demand immediate 
relief, as pleuriſies, peripneumo- 
nies, the ſmall-pox, and all kinds 
of fevers in general. The medi- 
cine, though certainly far inferior 
to the character that has been given 
of it, is doubtleſs in many caſes of 
conſiderable utility: it ſenſibly 
raiſes the pulſe, and occaions 


ſome conſiderable evacuation, ge- 


nerally by perſpiration or urine, 
though ſometimes by ſtool or vo- 
mit: hence it is ſuppoſed to act by 
increaſing the vis vitz, and en- 
abling nature to expel the morbific 
humors, 

I ſhall here inſert, from the firſt 
public recommender of this liquor 
(biſhop Berkley) ſome obſervations 
on the manner. of uſing it. © Tar 
« water, when right, 15 not 
„ paler than French, nor deeper 
« coloured than Spaniſh white 


% wine, and full as clear; if 


« there be not a ſpirit very ſenſ- 
« bly perceived in drinking, you 
« may conclude the tar water 1» 
ce not good. It may be drank ei- 


ce ther cold or warm: in colics, [ 
take 
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66 take it to be beſt warm. As to 


the quantity, in common chroni- 


« cal indiſpoſitions, a pint a day 
« may ſuffice, taken on an empty 
« ſtomach, at two or four times, 
« to wit, night and morning, and 


« breakfaſt : more may be taken 
« by ſtrong ſtomachs. But thoſe 
« who labour under great and in- 
« veterate maladies muſt drink a 


« every twenty-four hours: all of 
« this claſs muſt -have much pa- 
« tience and perſeverance in the 
« uſe of this as well as of all 
« qther medicines, which, though 
« {yre, muſt yet in the nature of 
« things be flow in the cure of in- 
« yeterate chronical diſorders. *In 
acute caſes, fevers of all kinds, 
« jt muſt be drank in bed, warm, 
« and in great quantity (thefever 
„fill enabling the patient to 
« drink) perhaps a pint every hour, 
« which | have known to work ſur- 
« prizing cures. But it works fo 
*« quick, and gives ſuch ſpirits, 
„that the patients often think 
« themſelves cured before the fe- 
ver hath quite left them.“ 


AQUA CALCIS SIMPLEX. 
Simpie lime water. N 
Lond. 
Take a pound of quicklime, and 
a gallon and a half of water. 
Pour the water gradually upon 
the lime, and when the ebulli- 
uon is over, let the whole ſtand 
to ſettle; then filter the liquor 
through paper. 
Edinh, 
Take a pound of freſh burnt quick- 
ime, and two gallons of water. 
Pour the water. by little and lit- 
tle upon the lime, and when the 
ebullition is over, ſtrongly ſhake 
the veſſel: then let the whole 
land at reſt, that the lime may 
ſettle, and after two days filter 


e 
7 


* 


cold Water. : 


« about two hours after dinner and 


greater quantity, at leaſt a quart. 
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the liquor, which is to be kept 
in veſlels cloſely ſtopt. _ 


A lime water may be prepared in 


the ſame manner from calcined 
oyſter ſhells. 


Tas reaſon of adding the water 
by degrees to the lime is, that 
when poured on at once, it reduces 
the external part to a kind of mud- 
dy ſubſtance, or ſoft paſte, which 
in ſome meaſure defends the inter- 
nal part from being acted upon by 
the water. It does not appear 
that the different proportions of 
water, in the two above preſerip- 


tions, occaſion any ſenſible differ- 
ence in the ſtrength of the pro- 


duct; the quicklime is far from 
yielding all its ſoluble parts to either 
proportion; the remainder giving a 


ſtrong impregnation to many freſn 


quantities of water, though not ſo 
ſtrong as to the firſt. The caution 
of keeping the water in cloſe · ſtopt 
veſſels, ought to be ſtrictly attended 
to; for in open ones, the calcareous 


matter, diſſolved in the liquor, 
ſoon begins to ſeparate, and forms 


a white cruſt upon the ſurface. 
This cruſt is not of a ſaline na- 


ture, as ſome have imagined; but 


an inſi pid earth, no longer miſci- 
ble with watery liquors. 
Lime water has been found of 


great ſervice in ſcrophulous and 


{corbutic complaints, in ſome kinds 


of alvine fluxes, female weakneſſes, 


and other diſorders, proceeding 


from a laxity and debility of the 


ſolids: particularly in corpulent and 
phlegmatic habits. It appears like- 
wiſe to be poſſeſſed of a lithontriptic 
power, and in ſundry calculous 


_ caſes has procured conſiderable re- 
lief: the lime water prepared from 


calcined oyſter ſhells is found to 
be, in this intention, more efhca- 
cious than that of the common 
ſtone or chalk. lime. It is given in- 

75 ternally, 
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ternally, in the doſe of a quarter 


of a pint, three or four times a 
day ; and likewiſe uſed externally 
for waſhing foul ulcers. 


AQUA CALCIS 
COMPOSITA. 


Compound lime water. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Saſſafras, root and bark, ſhaved, 
two ounces ; 


Nutmegs, well bruiſed, three 


drams; 
Liquorice, ſliced, one ounce ; 
Lime water, freſh prepared, four 
pints. 
Digeſt them together for two days, 
in a very cloſe veſſel; and then 
ſtraig the liquor. 


AQUA CALCIS MINUS 
” COMPOSITA. 


. Lime water leſs compounded. 
Take of 
Liquorice, one ounce 
Saſſafras bark, half an ounce 
Simple lime water, fix pints. 
Macerate without heat for two 
days, and then ſtrain off the li- 
quor. 


AQUA CALCIS MAGIS 
COMPOSITA. 


Lime water more compounded. 
Lond. 


* 


Take of | 
Guaiacum wood, ſhaved, half a 
pound | 
Liquorice, one ounce ; 
Saſſafras bark, half an ounce; 
. Coriander ſeeds, three drams ; 
Simple lime water, fix pints. 
Macerate without heat for two 
days, and then ſtrain off the li- 
quor. | 


TEIS laſt water has been uſed 


* 
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for ſome time in our hoſpitals un- 
der the title of Adu LIBER an; 
As the guaiacum wood difficulthy 
communicates its virtues to the cold 

liquor, ſome have propoſed boiling 


it in the lime water before the 


other ingredients are added; hy: 
though this treatment more per. 
fectly extracts the virtues of the 
wood, it very much injures thoſe 
of the lime water, greateſt part of 
the matter it had taken up from 
the lime being ſeparated and 
thrown off in the boiling. Nor in- 
deed is there any occaſion to have 


recourſe to expedients of this kind ; 


the quantity of the wood in the 
above preſcription being ſo large, 
that the liquor receives a ſufficient 
impregnation from it by macera- 
tion in the cold. If, however, on 
this or other occaſions, it ſhould 
be thought expedient to increaſe 
the diſſolving power of lime water 
by boiling, we may do it without 
any injury to the lime water, by 
the method directed by the London 
college for obtaining a ſolution of 
ſulphur in this menſtruum, viz. hy 
adding ſome quicklime in ſub- 
ſtance, which will continue to 
give a freſh impregnation to the 
water, after the lime at firſt diſ- 
ſolved in it has been ſeparated by 
the boiling. 

In all theſe compoſitions, the 
additional articles take off the ill 
flavour of the lime water, render 
it more grateful both to the palate 
and ſtomach and at the ſame time 


conſiderably promote its medicinal 


efficacy, eſpecially when intended 
againſt cutaneous diſorders, and 
foulneſs of the blood and juices. 
They may be taken in the ſame 
quantities as the ſimple lime water, 
and continued for ſome time; the 
patient keeping moderately warm 
during their vie, | 


ARTICLE 


AgxTicLE II. Inſufions in boiling water. 


INFUSUM AMARUM. 
Bitter infufton, 
Edinb. | 

„/ 
Gentian root, two drams; 

Leſſer centaury tops, half an 
ounce; 5 
Boiling water, a pint. 

Infuſe them for four hours, then 
filter the liquor, and add to it an 
ounce of aqua arema:ita, or of 
ſpirituous cinnamon water. 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple bitter infuſion. 


Lond. 
Take of 

Gentian root, 

Freſh yellow rind of lemon peel, 
carefully freed from the inner 
white part, each half an ounce; 

Dry yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, freed in like manner 
from the white, one dram and 

ahalf; . 

Boiling water, three quarters of 
a Pint; 


| Macerate for an hour or two, then 


filter the liquor through paper, or 
paſs it through a ſtrainer, with- 
out preſſure, 


Borg theſe liquors are very ele 
gant and uſeful bitters ; the latter 


in particular is as agreeable a one 


43 can well be contrived, the peels 
communicating a fine flavour, which 
the only addition that the gentian 
lands in need of. The committee 
" the London college obſerve, that 
r moſt of the ingredients, which 
. uſually enter the compoſition of 
: bitter infuſions, being prepared 
„ by them ſeparately, amongſt all 
| the ſtrong bitters, gentian gave 

the moſt unexceptionable colour, 
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but it wants the aſſiſtance of 
ſome ingredient to furffiſh an ac- 
ceptable flavour; ſcarce any of 
the bitters accompanied with fla - 


vour, ſuch as zedoary, calamus 


aromaticus, and the like, ap- 
peared to be truly grateful, ex- 
cept orange peel and cardamom 
ſeeds: but cardamom ſeeds are 
mucilaginous, and render the 
liquor cloudy, and orange peel 
is accompanied with a hot oil 
that requires it to be but ſpar- 
ingly uſed: lemon peel in its 
outer rind, to which all its fla- 
vour is confined, is not a bitter, 
but ſupplies the gentian moſt 
ſucceſsfully with what is want- 
ed; though the compoſition, by 
a moderate addition of orange 


peel, becomes yet more perfect.. 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
PURGANS. 
Purging bitter infuſion, 


Long. 


T ake of 


Sena, | 

Yellow rind of lemon 
each three drams; 

Gentian root, | 

Yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, dry; 


pee] 5 freſh; 


Leſſer ' cardamom ſeeds, freed 


Macerate them together, and when 


— 


from the huſks, each half a 
dram ; 1 

Boiling water, five ounces by 
meaſure. 


cold, ſtrain off the liquor. 


INFU SUM AMARUM 
cum SENA. 

Bitter infuſion with ſena. 

„„ 

Take of | 5 

Sena, one dramm 
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. Gentian root, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half a 
dram ; : 


Boiling water, a quarter of a 
int. 


nfute them for four hours, and 


then ſtrain the liquor. 


0 This infuſion may likewiſe be pre- 


pared with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of ſena. 


Bork theſe are uſeful purging 
bitters. The quantities here pre- 
ſcribed are intended for one doſe; 
the firſt is the largeſt, and the other 
the ſmalleſt doſe, that ſena 1s uſu- 
ally given in. 


INFUSUM SEN E 
COMMUNE. 
Common infuſion of ſena. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Sena, an ounce and a half; 
Cryltals of tartar, three drams ; 


Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed from 


the huſks, two drams; 
Water, one pint, 


Boil the cryſtals of tartar in the 


water, until they are diſſolved; 
then pour the water, whilſt it 
continues boiling, upon the 
other ingredients; and when 
cold, ſtrain off the liquor for 
uſe. 


Is our former pharmacopœia, 
an alkaline ſalt was uſed in the in- 
fuſion of ſena, inſtead of the acid 
one here directed. The firſt was 


ſuppoſed to promote the operation 
of the medicine; by ſuperadding a 
degree of purgative virtue of its 


own, and by enabling the water to 
extract ſomewhat more from the 
capital ingredient, than it would be 
capable of doing by itſelf; whilſt 
acids have rather. a contrary effect, 
Experience however has ſufficient- 
ly ſhewn (as the committee aſſure 
us,) * that this infuſion, and the 


36 
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tartar confiderably improve the co. 


following one with lem 
do not fail in their 
« and in a medicine 


„ ſeous to many, it 
cc 


mon juics, 
intention: 
is of princi. 
pal conſequence to prepare it ſo 
that the lighteſt and leaſt diſput: 
faul parts may be extracted. 
Alkaline ſalts increaſe the offenſive. 
neſs of the ſena ; whilſt cryſtals of 


lour of the infuſion, and likewiſe 
render the taſte to ſome perſons 
leſs diſagreeable. Soluble tartar 
ſhould feem a good ingredient in 
theſe kinds of compoſiclons; as it 
not only improves the taſte, but 
promotes the purgative virtue of 
the medicine ; this addition alſo 
renders the infuſion leſs apt to 
gripe, or occaſion flatulencies, 


INFUSUM SEN, 
LIMONIATUM. 


Infuſion of ſena with lemon. 
Lond. gi 
Take of 


Sena, an ounce and a half; 
Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſh, 
one ounce ; 
Lemon juice, one ounce, by 
meaſure ; | 5 
Boiling water, one pint. 
Macerate them together, and when 
cold ſtrain of the infuſion, 


Tris is a very pleaſant and 
ſufficiently efficacious purge: the 
committee obſerve, that it is the 
moſt agreeable form they have 
been able to contrive for the e 
hibition of ſena to ſuch as art 
more than ordinarily offended with 
its flavour. The doſe is from to 
ounces to four. 


INFUSI SENZ UNCLE 
| QUATUOR. 
A four GUNCE infuſion 0 ſena. 


E2:nb. 
Take of 


Sena, three drams; Gin- 


nh 


nd 
the 


the | 


ave 
Ex- 
are 
1th 
wo 


in- 


Chap. 3 
Ginger, one ſeruple: 
Boiling water, four ounces. 

lnfuſe for four hours, and then 
ſtrain of the liquor. 


Tais infuſion is tolerably grate- 
ful, the ill flavour of the ſena be- 
ing in good meaſure covered by the 
ginger; the quantity of which 1s 
here increaſed to double of that in 
former editions of the pharmaco- 
pœia. Formerly two drams of the 
greater water- ſig- wort were added. 
The water-fig- wort has been diſco- 
vered to be the Brazilian herb ge- 
taia, celebrated as a ſpecific cor- 
rector of the flavour of ſena : that 
plant, however, has not been 
found from experience to anſwer 
this purpoſe ſo effectually as it was 
ſuppoſed to do before it was com- 
monly known, 


INFUSUM RHABARBARI. 
Infuſion of rhubarb. 
Edinb. 
Take of rhubarb, ſliced, one 
ounce ; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 
Boiling water, one pint. 

Infuſe them for a night, and to 
the ſtrained liquor add one 
ounce of ſpirituous cinnamon 
water, | 


TH1s appears to be one of the 


beſt preparations of rhubarb when 


deſigned as a purgative; water ex - 


tracting its virtue more effeQually 
than either vinous or ſpirituous 
menſtrua: in this reſpect rhubarb 
differs ſrom moſt of the other ve- 
getable cathartics. 


TINTURA ROSARUM. 
Tineture of 1 oſes. 
3 Lond, 
Take of Os 
Red roſe buds, freed from the 
white heels, half an ounce ; 


* — 
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Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- 
_ trio], one ſcruple; = 
Boiling water, two pints and a 
'. - hnlfy 
Double-refined ſugar one ounce 
and a half. | 
Firſt mingle the ſpirit of vitriol 
with the water, in à glafs, or 
glazed earthen veſſel, and in 
this mixture macerate the roſes; 
when the liquor is grown cold, 
ſtrain it, and add the ſugar. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Red roſes, cleared from the 
heels, and dried, one ounce z 
Spirit of vitriol, one dram ; 
Boiling water, two pints z 
White ſugar, two ounces. 


Mix the acid ſpirit with the water, 


and infuſe the roſes therein for 
four hours; then filter the tinc- 
ture, and add to it the ſugar. 


Some have directed the oil of 
vitriol to be dropt upon the roſes 
before the water 1s put to them : 
but this method is certainly faulty, 
for ſuch of the roſes as this cauſtic 
liquor falls upon undiluted, will 
be burnt up by it, and have their 
texture deſtroyed. Others have 


made an infuſion of the roſes in 
water firſt, and then added the 


£1d, from an apprehenſion, that-if 
this acid is added to the water, it 
would weaken its power as a men- 
ſtruum; but, as the committee 
obſerve, whatever the acid ſpirit 
will hinder the water from extract- 
ing, it muſt precipitate, if added 
afterwards ; though in this pre- 

aration, the oil of vitriol bears 
ſo ſmall a proportion to the water, 
that its effed, in this reſpect, will 
be very little. The infuſion ſhould 
be made in a glaſs, or ſtone-ware 


veſſel, rather than a glazed earthen - 


one, for the acid will be apt to 
corrode the Slazing of the latter. 
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This tincture is of an elegant 
red colour, and makes a very 
grateful addition to juleps in hæ- 
morrhages, and all caſes that re- 
quire mild coolers and ſubaſtrin- 


ous it is ſometimes taken with 


oluſes or electuaries of the bark; 
and likewiſe makes a good gargle. 


- IxrusvUM Lin. 

a In fuſſon of liuſeed. 

Take of * 
Linſeed, whole, two ſpoonfuls; 
Liquorice, ſliced, half an ounce; 
Boiling water, four pints. - 

Let them ſtand 1n infuſion by the 
fire for ſome hours, and then 
ſtrain off the liquor, | 


AN ounce of coltsfoot leaves is 
ſometimes added to theſe ingre- 


dients; which addition procures 


the medicine the title of Ix Fu- 
SUM PECTORALE, peril infu- 
fon. Both infuſions are ſoft, emo]- 
lient, mucilaginous liquors; and 
as ſuch they are directed in de- 
fluctions of thin acrid rheums, and 
eroſions of the veſſels. They are 


given to the quantity of a pint a 
day. 


Ix FrUs uu ANTISCORBUTICUM. 
Autiſcor butic info. 
Take of 
Buckbean leaves, two ounces : 
Curaſſao oranges, half an ounce; 
Compound horſeradiſh water, 
four ounces; 
Common water, four pints. 
Let the common water, boiling, 


be poured on the buckbean and 


orange, and ſuffered to ſtand in 
a clole veſſel for a night; then 
{rain out the liquor, and add to 
it the horſeradiſh water. | 


Tus infuſion is a very uſeful, 
and not inelegant antiſcorbutic: 
buckbean appears from experience 
to be a very efficaclous herb in 


this intention; the aromatic ma- 
terial, here joined to it, alleviate; 
its ill flavour, and at the ſame time 
promotes its. virtue. A quarter of 
a pint of the liquor may be taken 
three or four times a day. 


Ix Fus M CEPHALICUM, 
Cepbalic infuſion. 
Take of 
Wild valertan root, two ounces; 
Roſemary, or ſage, half an 
ounce ; 
Aromatic water, four ounces; 
Common water, four. pints. 
Let the common water be poured, 
boiling on the herb and root, 
and ſuffered to ſtand for a night 
in a cloſe veſſel; then ftrain out 
the infuſion, and add to it the 
aromatic water, 


Tris infuſion is calculated a- 
gainſt epileptic diſorders, and other 
like affections of the nervous ſy{- 
tem. The «ioſe is a quarter of a 
pint to be taken twice a day. 


INFUSUM ALCALINUM, 
Altaline infuſion. 

Take of : 

Salt of tartar, half an ounce 3 
Saffron, half a dram; 
Liquorice root, two ounces; 
Boiling water, three pints. 

Let them ſtand together in a warm 
place for eight or ten hours, 
and then ſtrain out the liquor for 
ule. 


Tuls infuſion is of ſervice in à 
lentor er viſcidity of the blood 
and juices, the conſequence of an 
obſtrudted perſpiration, and often- 


times the origin of inflammatolz 


diſtempers: it attenuates thick 
humours, and promotes the natural 
ſecretions. It is to be taken warm, 
in little quantities at a time, but 
frequently repeated. 


InrusV% 


TY > FT ww 


83 
Or 


Chap. 3- ft 22 in Boiling Water. 


Ixrusuu DIURETICUM., 
Diuretic infuſion. 
of - 
NT leaves, dried, half 
an ounce; _- 
Galt of tartar, two ſcruples ; 
Compound juniper water, two 
ounces 3 
Common water, twelve ounces. 
Pour the common water, boilin 
on the wormwood and falt 55 
tartar, and when grown cold, 
ſtrain off the liquor, and mix 
with it the juniper water. 


Tufs infuſion is much of the 
ſame nature with the foregoing. 
It is directed in the obſtructions of 


| the viſcera which frequently ſuc- 


ceed a long continuance of bil- 


lious fevers, or frequent relap- 


es into them, and which generally 
end in a dropſy, jaundice, or irre- 
gular intermittent. The quantity 
here preſcribed, is to be taken 
every day, at three doſes, and a 
purgative occaſionally interpoſed. 
If intermittent fevers return after 
the cure of the other diſorders, 
they are then ſucceſsfully treated by 
the bark. 

- Preparations of this kind are 
likewiſe of conſiderable uſe in 
maniacal diſorders; in which, as 
Dr. Mead obſerves, evacuations 
by the kidneys are of greater 


conſequence than is generally ſap- 


poſed; eſpecially if the mania 
is of the furious kind, and ac- 
companied with febrile heat. Al- 
aline ſalts, given in large doſes, 


'N here the moſt effectual diure- 
ICs, | 


ho Footy eas 
i aralytic infaſion. 
Horſeradiſh root, ſhaved, 
Muſtard ſeed, bruiſed, each four 


Ounces z 
Boiling water, four pints, 


perſpiration. 


287 
Let them ſteep together, in a cloſe- 
veſſel, for twenty-four hours. 


Tris infuſion is ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with the pungency of 
the muſtard ſeed and horſeradiſh, 
which by this ſimple proceſs give 
out the whole of their virtues. 
Though the medicine is deſigned 
chiefly (as its title expreſſes) for a 
ſtimulant in paralytic complaints, 
there are ſeveral other diſorders in 
which it may be employed to good 


advantage; in ſcorbutic caſes, in 


particular, it promiſes to be a re- 
medy of great utility: it generalby 
promotes the -urinary diſcharge, 
and, if the patient is kept warm, 
It is taken ſome- 
times to half a pint, twice a day. 


TREA ANTIPHTHISICA. 
Aniphthifical tea. 
T ake of ” 
Avens root, two ounces ; 
Male ſpeedwell, 
Ground. ivy, each one ounce and 
a half; | 
Liquorice, one ounce ; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, three drams. 


TRESsE ingredients are tO be 
cut, bruiſed, and well mixed toge- 
ther ; and half an ounce of the 
compoſition infuſed for a few 
minutes, in five or ſix tea- cups 
full of boiling water, In con- 
ſumptive caſes and diforders of 
the breaſt, one cup of the infuſion, 
with a tea-ſpoonful of honey, may: 
be drank every hour or two. At- 
ter the ſame, manner, medicated 
teas may be prepared from other 
vegetable ſubſtances, as chamemel 
flowers, linſeed; orange peel, fu- 
mitory, &c. 


InrusUM CINNAMOMI. 
Tnfufron of cinnamon. 
Take two ounces of powdered 
cinnamon, and two pints of 


T3 boiling 


os 
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cloſe veſſel, in a moderate heat, 
for half an hour; and then filter 
the liquor. 


This infuſion is agreeably im- 


© 


A 


Tar effect of boiling differs 
from that of infuſion in ſome ma- 
terial particulars. One of the 
moſt obvious differences is, that as 
the eſſential oils of vegetables, in 
which their ſpecific odours reſide, 
are volatile in the heat of boil- 
ing water, they exhale in the boil- 
ing along with the watery ſteam, 
and thus are loſt to the remain- 
ing decoction; whereas both in 
cold and hot infuſions they are 
preſerved. Odorous ſubſtances, 
and thoſe in general whoſe virtues 


depend on their volatile parts, are, 


therefore, unfit, for this treat- 
ment. The ſoluble parts of theſe 
may, neyertheleſs, be united in 
this form with thoſe of bodies of 
a more fixt nature; by boiling 
the latter till their virtues are 
ſufficiently extracted, and then 
infuſing the former in this de- 
n 5 

The extraction of the virtue of 
the ſubject is uſually promoted or 
accelerated by a boiling heat ; but 


this rule is leſs. general than jt is 


commonly ſuppoſed to be. We 
have already 'obſerved, that Peru- 
vian bark gives out its virtue more 
perfectly by cold infuſion than by 
coction. In ſome caſes, boil- 
ing occaſions a manifeſt diſunion 
of the principles of the ſubject: 
thus, when almonds are triturated 
with cold water, their oil, blended 
with the mucilaginous or other 
ſoluble matter of the almond, 
vnites with the water into a milky 
; liquor called an emulſion: but 
1 5 
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boiling water. Infuſe them in a 


pregnated with the flavour ang 
warmth of the ſpice, and may 
on many occaſions, ſupply the 
place of the ſimple cinnamon 
water. 


ArTicte III. Decoctions. 


on boiling them in water, the oil 
ſeparates and riſes to the ſurface; 
and if the moſt perfect emulſion 
be made to buil, a like ſeparation 
happens. 


DECOCTUM ALBUM. 
The white decoction. 


Loud. 

Take of 0 
Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, 

two ounces; 

Gum Arabic, two drams; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil them till only two pints re- 
main, and then ſtrain off the 
liquor. | 
„ Edinb. 

Take of | 
Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, 

one ounce z 
Gum Arabic, two drams ; 
Common water, three pints ; 
Cinnamon bruiſed, one dram ; 
White ſugar, two drams. 

Boil the calcined hartſhorn and 
gum in the water till only two 
pints remain, adding the cin- 
namon towards the end; in this 
deco%ion, unſtrained, diſſolve 
„ 


TnakstE decoctions are uſed 2 
common drink in acute diſeaſes 
attended with a Jooſeneſs, and 
where acrimonious humours of 
bound in the primæ viæ. The 
gum is added in order to render 
the liquor lightly glutinous, 4 
thus enable it to ſuſtain more © 
the calx; which is the inen 
pO >: „ M 4 C9554 83..." x 
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Chap. 3- Ws: 

colour, but probably not 
93 of the medicine de- 
ends upon. Calcined hartſhorn 
has no quality from which it ſeems 
capable either of c-,/tringing aud 
ſtrengthening the veſſels, giving 
2 greater degree of conſiſtency to 
jbin fluids, or obtunding ame- 
nen humours. It blunts and ab- 
ſorbs acid juices; but acrimony 
and acidity are very different: 
there are few (perhaps none of the 
acute) diſorders of adults attend- 
ed with the latter ; and few of 
infants are unaccompanied there- 
with. Some have propoſed ſtarch 
as an ingredient 1n theſe kinds of 
decoctions; a ſmall quantity of 
this ſoft gelatinous, farinaceous 
ſubſtance ſhould ſeem to be great- 
ly preferable to the earthy calx. 
It may be obſerved that the water 
is not enabled by the boiling to 
diſſolve any part of the calx; 
and that in the decoction, the 
earth is only diffuſed in ſubſtance 
through the water, as it would be 
by agitation, 


DECOCTUM ALBUM COM- 
POSITUM. 


Compound white decoction. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Comfry roots, 

Tormentil roots, 

Calcined hartſhorn, 
Chalk, | 


White ſugar, of each half an 
ounce ;z Gs 

Cinnamon bruiſed, one dram; 

Common water, three pints. 

Boll the roots in the common wa- 
ter, till ſuch time as the liquor, 
when ſtrained, will amount only 
to a quart, adding the cinnamon 
towards the end: ſtrain the de- 
cottion, add to it the calcined 
hartſhorn, chalk, and ſugar, and 
mix them well together. 


 DecoFtions. 
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Tais is a very well contrived. 
compoſition for the purpoſes of a 
mild, lightly incraſſating reftrin- 

ent. A quarter of a pint, more 
or leſs, may be taken occaſionally, 
according to the urgency of the 
ſymptoms. The calcined hartſ- 
horn and chalk appear to be the 
leaft uſeful of its ingredients. 


DECOCTUM CRETACEUM. 
Chalè decoction. 
Edinb. 
Take of ö 
White chalk, prepared, one 
ounce; 
Nutmeg, bruiſed, one dram; 
Gum Arabic, two drams ; 
White ſugar, half an ounce ; 
Common water three pints. | 
Boll the water with the chalk and 
gum, till it is reduced to a 
quart, adding the nutmeg to- 
wards the end; and in the 


turbid decoction diſſolve the 
ſugar 0 Ns | 


HERE, as in the white decoc- 
tion, the abſorbent earth is only 
mixed in ſubſtance with the water, 
and the uſe of the gum is to pre- 
vent its ſubſiding. As a medicine, 
chalk is more effectual than cal- 
cined hartſhorn, in all the inten- 


tions for which theſe kinds of 
earths are given. 8 


DECOC TUM JAPONICUM, 
Japonic decoction. 


Edinb, 
Take of | 
The confectio japonica (deſcrib- 
ed hereafter among the elec- 


+. tuaries) one ounce ; 


Common water, a pint and a 
half; 0 | | 
Spirituous cinnamon water, 
Syrup of meconium, each one 
ounce. — 
Boil the confection in the common 
water, till the liquor, after 
T 4 : ſtraining, 
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ſtraining, will amount to 2 
pint, to, which, while turbid, 
add the cinnamon water and 
the ſyrup. 


This decoction is uſed both in 


draughts, and in glyſters, as an 


anody ne, and reſtringent in fluxes. 


The quantity here preſcribed con- 


tains two grains and a half of opi- 
um, excluſive of the ſyrup. 


DECOC TUM ad ICTERI COS. 
Decoction for the jaundice. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Celandine, roots and leaves, 
Turmeric, i, 
Madder, each one ounce ; 
Millepedes, two hundred ; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil the celandine, turmeric and 
madder in the water, till only 
a quart of liquor remains after 
training : then, having preſſed 
out the juice of the millepedes, 
add this to the decoction when 
grown cold, 


THe ingredients of which this 
decoction is compoſed, have been 
long held by many as ſpecitics for 


the cure of the diſeaſe expreſſed 


in its title. The medicine, though 
not a little unpleaſant, is well 


calculated to anſwer many uſeful 


purpoſes, if well managed and 
properly aſſiſted. A quarter of a 
pint may be taken twice a day, 
or oftener. 


DECOCTUM LIGNORUM. 
Decoction of the woods, 


; Eainb, 


Guaiacum ſhavings, three ounces; 
Raiſins of the ſun, ftoned, two 
Ounceèes; | | 


+» 


Saſſafras wood, ſhaved, one 


Ounce ; _ 
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tives; the patient in either caſe 
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Liquorice, ſliced, half an 
Water, one gallon, 
Boil the guaiacum and raiſins with 

the water, over a gentle fire, tg 
the conſumption of one half: 
adding - towards the end, the 

ſaſſafras and liquorice. Strain 
out the liquor, and having ſuf. 
fered it to reſt for ſame time, 


pour off the- clear from the 
feces. | 5 


aunce; 


Taxis decoction is very well 
contrived, and if its uſe is duly 
continued, will do great fervice 
in ſome cutaneous diſeaſes, foul. 
neſs of the blood and juices, 
and ſome diſorders of the breaſt; 
particularly in cold phlegmatic 
| habits. It may be taken by itſelf, 
in the quantity of a quarter iof a 
pint, two or three times a day, or 
uſed as an aſſiſtant in a courſe of 
mercurial or antimonial altera- 


keeping warm, in order to pro- 
mote the operation of the me- 
dicine. 


DECOC TUM ad 
 NEPHRITICOS. 
Nephritic decoction. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Marſhmallow roots, one ounce 
and a half; 
Liquorice, | 
Linſeed, each half an ounce ;. 
Pellitory of the wall, one ounce ; 
Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 
ounces; | 
Water, fix pints. 
Boil the water. with the marſh- 
mallow root and raiſins, to four 
pints, adding the other ingre- 
dients towards the end. Strain 
out the liquor, and let it ſettle 
till fine. TO 


Tris A is intended 
chiefly as an emollient, to be li- 
| berally 


perally drank of in nephritic pa- 
roxyſm 


de more ſim le than be- 
= * any anlegen of 
its virtve, by the rejection of wild 


the place of which is abun- 
avs ſapplied by an increaſe of 


liquorice. The carrot ſeeds were 
indeed unfit for this form, as they 
give out little of their virtue to 
watery liquors. 


DECOCTUM NITROSUM. 
Nitrous decoction. 

: Edinb. 

Take of 

Pure nitre, half an ounce; 

White ſugar, two ounces; 

Cochineal, one ſcruple; 

Water, two pints and a half. 

Boil to two pints, then ſuffer the 


pour off the clear decoction. 


Tunis is an elegant way of diſ- 
| guiſing nitre, and rendering jt 

agreeable to the patient, both 
which intentions are fully anſwer- 


There does not ſeem to be any 
occaſion for ſo long boiling ; for 
| the water will diffolve a much 
larger quantity of the nitre and 
ſugar than is directed above, 


extracts a fine colour from co- 
chineal. | 
The virtues of nitre have been 
aready mentioned in the preced- 
ng part. This or other ſimilar 
orms are the moſt commodious 


Fiven in a ſolid form, it often 
ſony great uneaſineſs about the 
mach, Two. or three. ounces 


Decoctions. 


s; in which caſes, by ſof- 
ino and ing the parts, it 
tening and relaxing parts, 


fabulous matter. The medicine is 


carrot ſeed, reſtharrow root and. 


the marſhmallow root, linſeed, and. 


whole to reſt for ſome time, and 


ed by the cochineal and ſugar, 


without any heat, and it eaſily _- 


for the exhibition of it; for when 


bk : 

1 

3 . 
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MR 
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of this decoction may be taken for 
a doſe | 
DECOCTUM. PECTORALE. 
| Pectoral decoction. 
| - Lond. 
Take of | 
Common barley, 
Stoned raiſins, 
Figs, each two ounces ; 
Liquorice, half an ounce ; 
Water, four-pints. 
Firſt boil the water with the bar- 


ley, then add the raifins, and 
laſtly (juſt before the end of the 


proceſs) the figs and liquorice; 
the boiling is to be continued. 


ſo long, that the liquor, when 


ſtrained, may be no more than 

two pints. 

Edinb. 

Take of 
Stoned raiſins of the ſun, 
Barley, each one ounce ; 
Fat figs, in number four; 
Florentine orris root, 


Liquorice — 
Coltsfoot flowers, each half an: 
ounce; _ | 


Water, fix pints. 
Boil the water with the raifins, bar- 
ley, and figs. till only four pints 
remain; adding, towards. the 
end, the other ingredients; then 
{train out the liquor for uſe. 


Bor E theſe decoctions are uſeful 
ſoft pectorals; and very agreeable 
to the palate, particularly the firſt. 
They are good auxiliaries in ſnarp 
defluxions on the breaſt and lungs, 
and have ſometimes done ſervice 
by themſelves, They may be drank 
at pleaſure. | 


DECOCTUM SERPENTA- _ 
RE COMPOSITUM. © 
Compound decoction of ſnakeroet. 


Edinb. 

Tave of. on” | 
Virginian ſnakeroot, ſix drams ; 
Edinburgh theriaca (deſcribed 

hereafter 
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hereafter among the electu- purge. The quantity he 
aries) half an ounce ; - ſcribed, is 3 3 25 
Cochineal, one ſerupfle; which may be divided into thre. 


Water, two pints. 


: or four parts, to.be taken at ſhort 


Boil the water with the ſnakeroot intervals, as the ſtomach will ns. 


to one half, adding the theriaca it. 


and cochineal towards the end ; 
then ſtrain out the liduor for 
uſe. 


Tais preparation is an uſeful 
ſudorific and alexipharmac, con- 
taining nearly all the virtue of the 
ſaakeroot, and great part of that 
of the theriaca. The quantity of 
theriaca here preſcribed holds near- 
ly three grains and a half of opi- 
um ; fo that about a fifth of a grain 
of opium, or ſomewhat more, goes 
to an ounce meaſure of the de- 
coclion. : 


DECOCTUM 
TAMARINDORUM 
| cum SENA. 
Decoction of tamaritds with ſena. 
Zauiub. 
Take of | 
Tamarinds, fix drams ; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drams ; 
Sena, one dram'; | 
, Syrup of violets, one ounce; 
Simple cinnamon water, half 
Aan Ounce ;” 
Common water, a pint and a 
half. | 
Boil the. common water with the 
tamarinds and cryſtals of tartar, 
ſo long that there may be a pint 
of ſtrained liquor; in which, 
' whilſt hot, infuſe the ſena for 
four hours: afterwards ſtrain off 
the liquor, and add to it the 
ſyrup of violets and cinnamon 
water. 
This decoction may likewiſe be 
prepared with two, three, or 
more times the quantity of ſena, 


Tuis is a ſufficientl effi caci- 
ops, and not giſagreeable cooling 


Water, fix ounces by _ 


AQUA HORDEATA. 
Barley water. 
Lend, 


Take of 


Pear barley, two ounces ; 
Water, four pints. 


Firſt waſh the barley from the 


mealy matter that adheres to it, 
with ſome cold water; then 
boil it a little with about half 
a pint of freſh water, which 
will acquire a conſiderable 
tinge from it. Throw away 
this tinged water; put the bar- 
ley into the water preſcribed, 
made firſt to boil ; and continue 
the boiling till half the water is 
waſted. | 


Tunis liquor 1s to be drank free- 
ly, as a diluter, in fevers and o- 
ther diſorders ; hence it is of con- 
ſequence that it ſhould be prepared 
ſo as yo be as elegant and agree- 
able as poſſible : for this reaſon, 
it was inſerted in the pharmaco- 
pœia, and the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances which contribute to its ele- 
gancy ſet down ; if any one ef them 
is omitted, the beverage will be 
leſs grateful. However trivial 
medicines of this claſs may appear 
to be, they are of greater 1mport- 
ance, in the cure of acute diſeaſes, 
than many more laborious prepa- 
ans, 


 MUCILAGO SEMINUM 
— CYDONIORUM. 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds, 
Take of 
Quince ſeeds, one dram ; 


Chap. 3- Ah 
Il them, over a ſoft fire, till the 
* rows ſlimy almoſt like 


the white of an egg; then paſs 
it through a linen cloth. 


1s is a pleaſant ſoft mucilage, 
Plats ſweetiſh taſte, and 
a light agrecable ſmell: in theſe 
reſpects, and in its eaſy ſolubility 
in water, it differs from the muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth, which 
{me have ſuppoſed it ſimilar to: 
it has another difference, to its diſ- 
advantage, being apt to grow 
mouldy in keeping. 


GELATINA CORNU CERVVI. 
Gelly of hartſhorn. | 
Edinb, | 

Take of 

Hartſhorn ſhavings, half a pound; 

Water, three quarts; 

White ſugar, fix ounces; 

Mountain wine, a quarter of a 
pant ; 

Orange (or lemon) juice, one 
ounce, ; 

Boil the hartſhorn with the water 

by a gentle heat in a glazed 

earthen veſſel, till two parts are 

waſted ; ſtrain out the remaining 

liquor, add to it the other in- 

gredients, and boil the whole 

over a gentle fire, to the conſiſt- 

ence of a ſoft gelly. 


JUS VIPERINUM. 
Viper brath. 
Lond. 


from the head, ſkin, and inteſ- 
tines; and two pints of water. 


then remove the veſſel from the 
fire; and when the liquor is 
grown cold, let the fat, which 
congeals uoon the ſurface, if the 
Viper was freſh, be taken off, 
Into this broth, whilſt warm, 
put a pullet of a moderate ſize, 

drann and freed from the ſkin, 


Take a middle ſized viper, freed 


Boil them to a pint and a half; 


- and all the fat, but with the 
fleſh intire. Set the veſſel on 
the fire again, that the liquor 
may boil; then remove it from 
the fire, take out the chicken, 
and immediately chop its fleſh 
into little pieces: put theſe into 
the liquor again, ſet it over the 
fire, and as ſoon as it boils up, 
pour out the broth, firſt carefully 
taking off the ſcum, 


Here all the circumſtances ſub- 
ſervient to the perfection of the 
broth are carefully ſet down; and 
even plain chicken broth, for the 
uſe of the ſick, ought to be made 
in a ſimilar manner. | | 

This ſeems to be one of the beſt 
preparations of the viper; all the 
benefit that can be expected from 
that animal being by this means 
obtained. It is a very nutritious 
and reſtorative food : continued for 
a length of time, it has ſometimes 


done good ſervice in leprous and 


other obſtinate cutaneous diſeaſes. 
The dried fleſh of the vipers, 
brought from abroad, 1s not at all 


| ſuperior to the freſh vipers of our 


own country; the wines and tinc- 
ture of the animal, probably, have 
little virtue; the volatile ſalt, how- 
ever ſtrongly recommended by 
ſome, does not appear to differ 
from that producible from every 
animal ſubſtance. See chap. viii. 
ſeck. 2. 


DzcocTuM ANTIHECTICUM, 
Antibectic decoction. 
Take of | 
Comfry root, | 

Eryngo root, each half an ounce; 

Conſerve of roſes, two ounces ; 

Dulciked ſpirit of vitriol, forty 

drops; 

Water, three pints. | 
Boil the water with the roots and 
the conſerve, till one 'pint is 

waſted 3 then flrain off the re- 

3 ne 
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maining liquor, and add to it _ In the putrid malignant fever 
dite dulciked ſpirit, ariſing from foul air in erouded 
. hoſpitals and jails, this medicine 
has been given with remarkable 
ſucceſs. In the low ſtate of this 
dangerous diſeaſe, when the pulſe 
before quick, begins to ſink, the 
ſtupor to increaſe, and petechiæ to 
appear; it promiſes to be a very 


9 Tu is decoction is uſefully given 
4 n hectic caſes, where thin acrimo- 
| nous humors abound, and in be- 
þ ginning conſumptions. The doſe 
is a quarter of a pint, to be taken 
two or three times a day. 


Dzcocruu VULNERARIUM. uictul rene for ſupporting the 
Vulnerary decottion. v Di, promoting a critical dia. 

Take of phoreſis, and correcting the putrid 
The herb ground-ivy, humor s. Four ſpoonfuls of the de. 

- Plantane leaves; coction are to be taken every four 
White ſugar, each half an ounce; ©” fix hours ; and moderate quan- 
Water, three pints. tities of wine or cordial boluſes 


Boil the herbs in the water, ſo long. with volatile ſalts, interpoſed at 
that there may be only two pints Proper intervals. 
of ſtrained liquor; in which diſ- 


ü ſolve the ſugar. DEcocruu FEBRIFUGUM, 

| . A febrifuge decoction. 

| Tux herbs which give virtue to Take of | 

| this decoction, have long been ce- Chamemel flowers, dried, two 
q lebrated as ſpecifics for the cure of ounces; 

3 internal contuſions and ulcerations, Salt of tartar, two drams; 

I of co.ghs and pulmonary phthiſes Water, three pints, 2 
1 proceeding either from bruiſes, or Boil the water with the chamemel 
„ an eroſion of the viſcera from a flowers, till one pint of the li- 


ſpontaneous acrimony of the hu- quor is waſted; then ſtrain out 
q mors. Though the real virtues of the remaining decoction, and 
þ theſe plants fall ſhort of the cha- diſſolve in it the alkaline ſalt. 

[ racter which has been uſually given 55 i 

| of them, yet experience has ſhnewn In a thick viſcid Rate of the blood 
1 that they are ſuperior to numerous and juices, and obſtructions of the 
others which have been very ſtrong- abdominal viſcera, a quarter of a 


3 ly xecommended.] pint of this decoction, taken three 
F or four times a day, has ſometimes 
1 Drcocruu ANTIFEBRILE, removed intermittent fevers, after 
1 Antiferbile decoction. the Peruvian bark had been tried 
Take of | in vain. It is nearly ſimilar to the 
® Virginian ſnakeroot, bruiſed, alkaline and diuretic infuſions de- 
k - Peruvian bark, in powder, each ſcribed above. 
b three drams ; | | $4; 
. Water, one pint. . ArozzMA Ar ERIENS. 
Boil them to half a pint, and hav- Aperient apozem. 
ing ſtrained off the liquor, mix Take of 
with it, of | \ Rhubarb, 
* - Spirituous cinnamon water, an Madder, each three drams 
= . _ ounce and a half; Galt of tartar, two drams 3 
13 IN” of clove july-flowers, two Water, three pints, 
rams. 5 | 


Boll 


i 


Chap. 3 
Boil them together for an hour, 
9 having ſtrained ous the de- 

coction, add to it three ounces 


of ſyrup of ginger. 


Tuis promiſes to be a very pow- 
erful aperient and attenuating me- 
dicine, of great ſervice in icterical 
and hydropic caſes. The doſe is 
three ounces, which may be repeat- 


ed thrice a day. 


DeEcocTUM ASTRINGENS. 
Afringent dt cocti on. 

Take of 
Tormentil root, one ounce; 
Pomegranate peel, 
Plantane leaves, each half an 

ounce ; 

Syrup of dry roſes, one ounce 3 
Water, three pints. 
Boil the water with the tormentil, 
granate peel, and plantane, till 
one pint is waſted, adding the 
cinnamon towards the end: then 
ſtrain off the decoction, and mix 

with it the ſyrup. 


Tu E title of this preparation 
ſufficiently expreſſes its virtues. The 
doſe, in fluxes where the morbid 
matter has been evacuated, and 
aſtringency is the only indication, 
is from one to four ounces, three or 
tour times a day. 


Decocruu BarRDANAE. 


| Decoction of burdect. 
Take of 4 | 


Burdock roots, two ounces ; 
V 1tnolated tartar, one dram 
Water, three pints. 

Boil the water with the roots, ſo 


long, that the liquor, when ſtrain- 


ed, may amount only to a quart; 


to Which add the vitriolated tar- 
tar. 7 


Tars decoction is drank to the 
quantity of a pint a day, as a mild 
*Per1ent, Eluretic, and ſweetener, 
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in ſcorbutic and rheumatic com 


plaints. 


DEcocruu CAaMPECHENSE. 
Decoction of logwwoed. 
Take of 
Shavings of logwood, three 
ounces ; 
Cinnamon, two drams ; 
Water, four pints. 

Boil the water with the logwood 
till half the liquor is waſted, add- 
ing the cinnamon towards the 
end of the boiling ; then ftrain 
out the decoction for uſe. 


THr1s is an agreeable mild re- 


ſtringent, in diarrhœas and other 
fluxes, where ſtronger aſtringents 
would be improper or unſafe. 
It is given in the hoſpitals in 
doſes of a quarter of a piat 
three or four times a day, It ge- 
nerally tinges the ſtools red, which 


has occaſioned ſome to be alarmed, 


as if the colour proceeded from 


a diſcharge of blood: the patient 


therefore is to be cautioned againſt 
any ſurprize on that account. 


DecocTUM DIURETICUM., 
Diuretic decoction. 


Take of ; 


Parſley, or fennel roots, one 
Ounce 
Wild carrot ſeeds, three drams ; 
Pellitory of the wall, half an 
ounce ; | 
Raiſins two ounces ; 
Nitre, one dram ; 
Water, three pints. 1 
Boil the water with the roots, ſeeds, 
pellitory, and raiſins, ſo long, 
that there may be only tw pints 


of liquor after ſtraining; in 


which diſſolve the nitre, 


Graſs roots; two ounces ; 


Sorrel,, or wood ſorrel leaves, 


one handful ; ö 
Tamarinds- 
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Tamarinds, an ounce and a 
half ; 't 
Nitre, two drams ; 
Barley water, three pints. 
Boil the roots in the barley water, 


till one pint of the liquor is 
waſted, adding towards the end 


uſe. 
Take of 3. 
Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 
pound; 


Fennel roots, half a pound; 
Nitre, half an ounce; 
Water, one gallon. 

Boil the water with the roots, till 
one- fourth of the liquor is waſt- 
ed; then ſtrain off the remain- 
ing decoction, and diſſolve in it 
the nitre. 


Tnksz cooling aperient liquors 
are uſed like the nephritic decoc- 
tion already deſcribed as common 
drink for promoting urine in ne- 

kritic diſeaſes, They may be 
taken with ſafety, and often with 
good effect, in inflammatory caſes, 
where the hot ſtimulating diure- 
tics would be manifeſtly prejudi- 
cal, 


Dzcocrum PRERUVIA NUM. 
Peruvian decodiicn, 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
ounces z 
Water, three pints. 

Boil 
the Tiquor is waited, and then 
ſtrain off the remaining decoction 
for uſe. 


Tkis decoction ſhould be paſſed 
only through a coarſe trainer, and 
drank whilſt turbid : if ſuffered to 
ſtand till clear, the more efficacious 
parts of the bark will ſubſide. We 
have formerly objerved, that the 


m topether, till one pint of 


\ 
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virtues of this drug confiſt chiefly 


Part III. 


in its reſinous ſubſtance, which 


e ſorrel, tamarinds, and nitre; 
en ſtrain out the apozem for 


though it may be totally melted 
out by the heat of boiling water 
remain only partially ſuſpended in 
that menſtruum : ſee page 270, 


* SEN ERK. 
| ecoction of ſentha. 
Take of 12 
Seneka, 
ounce; 
Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil to one pint, and ſtrain. 


rattleſnake root, one 


Taz virtues of this decoction 
will be eaſily underſtood from thoſe 


of the root which it is prepared 


from. See page 225. The doe, 
in hydropic caſes, and rheumatic, 
or arthritic complaints, is two 
ounces, to be repeated three ot 


four times a day, according to in 
effect. 


DeEcocTuM TERRA JaPonica, 
Decoction of Fapan earth, 
Take of 
Japan earth, two drams; 
Spirituous cinnamon water; 
Syrup of quinces, each two 
Cunces ; 
Common water, one pint, 
Boil the common water with the 
Japan earth, till about one-fourth 
of the liquor is waſted; then 
ſuffer the decoction to ſettle, and 
having poured off the clear part, 
add to it the ſpirituous Wald 
and the ſyrup. 


'Tr1s decodtion is a very agree 
able and uſefal medicine in fluss 


that are not critical or ſympte. 


matic, and in a weak, lax fat 
of the inteſtines. A ſpoonful of 
two may be taken every hour © 
oftener : thus managed, it produces 


much better effects than if large 


doſes are given at once. 
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Chap. 3. 
FOTUS COMMUNIS. 
The common fomentation. 
Lond. 
e of 8 
8 leaves, dried, 
Sea wormwood tops, dried, 
Camomile flowers, dried, each 
one Ounce 
Bay leaves, dried, half an ounce; 
Water, ſix pints. i 
Lightly boil them, and ſtrain out 
the decoQtion for uſe, 


IT is left to the choice of the 
apothecary to take either the male 
or female abrotarum, that is, ſouth- 
ernwood,orlavender-cotton; which, 
though differing from one another, 
in ſome reſpects, may be looked 
upon as ſimilar with regard to the 
purpoſes for which this compoſi- 
tion is intended: nor indeed can 
either of them give much aſſiſtance 
to chamemel flowers and worm— 
wood. The uſe of this decoction 
is expreſſed in its title: ſpirit of 
wine, which is commonly added 
in fomentations, is left to be di- 
rected by the preſcriber, in ſuch 


quantity as particular caſes may 
require. | 


DECOCTUM COMMUNE pro 
CLYSTERE. 
The common decoction for gly/ters. 
; ond. 
Take of | 
Mallow leaves, dried, one ounce; 
' Camomile flowers, dried, 


Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half an 
ounce ; 


Water, one pint, 


Boil them together, and ſtrain out 
the decoction for uſe. 

The title of this decoction ſuf- 
ficiently expreſſes its uſe, as the 
baſis of glyſters. The ingredients 
ſhould be very lightly boiled, or, at 
leaſt, the camomile flowers and 


tennel leeds not put in till towards 
part of the virtue of 


the end, a 


theſe being ſoon lot by boiling. 
- | 
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DECOC TUM COMMUNE. 


The common decoction. 
Ediub. 


Take of 
Camomile flowers, one ounce; 
Elder flowers, | 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half an 

ounce ; 
Water, two quarts. 

Make them juit boil, and then 
ſtrain out the liquor. The vir- 

tues of the ingredient may be 
ſufficiently extracted alſo, by in- 
fuſing them for ſome hours in 
the boiling water. 


Tris decoction is intended to 
anſwer the purpoſes of both the 
foregoing. It is leſs loaded with 
2e ingredients than either, but 
not perhaps for that realon the leſs 
uſeſul, 


FoTus 4XODYNUS. 
Anoayne femcntation, 
Take of 
Garden poppy heads, one ounce ; 
Elder flowers, half an ounce; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil them til! one pint is waſted, 
and then firain out the liquor 
for uſe. 


Tas fomentation is preſcribed 
for tumefied and inflamed parts, to 
abate the ioflaramation and pain. 
Whether the opiate matter in the 
poppy heads contributes much to 


this intention, may be queſtioned ; 


as the effects of the compoſition 
may be attributed perhaps more to 
the warm fluid foftening and re- 
laxing the ſkin, than to the parti» .. 
cular qualities of the matters which 
it is impregnated with. | 


FoTus AROMATICUS. 
 Aromaiie fomentation, 
Take of 
Cloves, 
Mace, each one dram ; 
Red wine, one pint. 


3 | Boil them a little, and ſtrain off 
| the liquor. 


THrts preparation is intended not 
only as a mere topical application 
for external complaints, but like- 
wiſe for relieving the internal parts. 
The pains of the bowels which 
accompany dyſenteries and diar- 
rhœas, flatulent colics, uneaſineſs 
at the ſtomach, and reachings to 
{ vomit, are frequently abated by 
fomenting the abdomen and region 


Y of the ſtomach with the warm li- 


quor. 
For us ROBORANS. 
Strengthening fomentation. 
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Oak bark, one ounce ; 
Granate peel, half an ounce - 
Alum, two drams ; ; 
Smith's forge water (that is, wa. 
ter in which red-hot iron ha 
been ſeveral times quenched) 
three pints. 
Boll the water with the oak bark 
and granate peel, to the con. 
ſumption of one-third ; then 
ſtrain the remaining decoction, 
and diſſolve in it the alum, 


Tais is a ſtrong aſtringent li. 
quor, in which intention it is di. 
rected both as a fomentation for 
ſtrengthening relaxed parts, and 


Take of as an injection in the fluor albus. 
FECT 


SERUM SOLUTIVUM-. 
. Laxative whey, 
Take of 


Damaſk roſe buds, freſh, one 
ounce; | 
Whey two pints. 
. Steep them together for a night, 
and then ſtrain out the whey for 
uſe. 


Wer, thus impregnated with 
the virtues of the damaſk roſe, ope. 
rates very gently by ſtool, and for 

this purpole is held by ſome in 

great eſteem, Its action may be 
quickened, and its taſte rendered 
more agreeable, by the addition of 
a ſuitable proportion of cryſtals of 
tartar. 


SERUM SINAPINUM. 
Mi ſtard whey, 
Take of 


Muſtard ſeed, bruiſed, three 

=. - ſpoonfuls ; ET 

3 Cos milk, two pints. 

N Set the milk over the ſire to boil, 
, 


and add to it the muſtard ſeed, 


that a curd may be formed, from 
which the whey is to be care- 
fully ſeparated. | 


TEIs is a not inelegant form for 


the exhibition of muſtard ſeed; its 


pungency, and medicinal virtues, 


depending thereon, being in great 


meaſure communicated to the whey: 


SERUM ALUMINOSUM,. 
Alum whey. 
”- Lond. 
Take of 
Cows milk, one pint ; 
Alum, in powder, two drams. 
Boil them till the milk is curdled, 
and then carefully ſeparate the 
whey, ; 


Tuts medicine is a ſtrong, tho 
not very grateful, aſtringent. It 18 
given in immoderate uterine flux 
es, and ſometimes in the diabetes, 
in which laft intention it is recom- 


mended by Dr. Mead. The wn 
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Chap. 3: 
15 a quarter of a pint three or four 
times a day. It has been recom- 
mended alſo in intermittent fevers, 
the quantity above preſcribed to 
be taken before the approach of a 
ft, divided into different doſes ; 
but in this diſorder, great caution 
is requiſite in the uſe of ſo ſtrong 


an aſtringent. 


SERUM SCORBUTICUM. 


Scorbutic whey. 
Lond. * * 


Take of 


INEGAR extracts the virtues of 

ſeveral medicinal ſubltances 
in tolerable perfection; but at the 
ſame time its acidity mares a no- 
table alteration in them, or ſuper- 
adds a virtue of a different kind ; 
and hence it 1s more rarely em- 
ployed 1n this intention, than pure- 
ly aqueous, or ſpirituous menſtrua. 
Some drugs, however, vinegar, for 
particular purpoſes, excellently aſ- 
ſiſts, or coincides with, as ſquills, 
garlick, ammoniacum, and others: 
and in many caſes where this acid 
is 1tſelf principally depended on, it 
may be advantageouſly impregnat- 
ed with the flavour of certain ve- 
getables ; moſt of the odoriferous 
flowers impart to it their fragrance, 
together with a fine purpliſh, or 
red colour: violets, for inſtance, 


if freſh parcels of them are infuſed 


m Vinegar in the cold for a little 
time, communicated to the liquor 
a pleaſant flavour, and deep pur- 
pliſh red colour. Vinegar, like 
her acids, added to watery infu- 
ons or decoctions, generally pre- 
eipitates a part of what the water 
had diffolved. : 


ACETUM ROSACEUM. 


* 


% 


Cows milk, one pint ; 


Scorbutic juices, a quarter of a 


pint. | | 
Boil them till the milk 1s curdled, 
and then carefully ſeparate the 
whey. | 


THis whey may be uſed as 
common drink in {corbutic caſes : 
quantity_ above directed, at leaſt, 
ought to be taken every day, if 
any conſiderable effect is expected 
from it, | | 


SECT i 
Vinegars, 


Vinegar of roſes, 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Red roſes dried, one pound; 

Strong vinegar, one gallon. 
Expoſe them to the ſun in a cloſe 

veſſel for forty days, and then 

ſtrain off the liquor. 


Tus is ſcarce otherwiſe made 


uſe of than for embrocating the 
head and temples, in ſome kinds 
of head ach, &c. in which it has 
now and then been of ſervice. 


ACETUM SCILLITICUM, 
Vinegar of ſquillli. 
x ond. 
Take of 
Driod ſquills, one pound; 
Vinegar, ſix pints. ; 
Macerate the ſquills in the vinegar 
with a.gentle heat; then preſs 


out the liquor, and ſet it by till 


the feces have ſubſided : the vi- 
negar being afterwards poured 


off, add to it about one-twelfth 


its quantity of proof ſpirit, that 
it may keep the longer from 
growing mothery. 


oF 7 8 Ir 
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IT ſhould ſeem moſt convenient 
to add the ſpirit before the vinegar 
is decanted ; for by this means, the 
purification is accelerated and ren- 
dered more perfect; and the li- 
quor prevented from growing foul 
a ſecond time, which it is apt to 
do upon the affuſion of the ſpirit, 
however carefully it may have 
been depurated before. 


3 Edinb. 
Take of 
Squills, cut into thin ſlices, one 
pound; 
Strong vinegar, ſix pints. 
Expoſe them to the ſun after the 
manner directed for making vi- 
negar of roſes; and afterwards 
ſtrain out the liquor. 


Tux root in this laſt preſcription 
ſeems intended to be uſed freſh, in 
which caſe the vinegar proves much 
weaker of the ſquills than the firſt : 
a pound of the freſh {quill being 
ſcarcely equivalent to three ounces 
when dry. Vinegar has been ſup- 
poſed by ſome to diminiſh the vir- 
tue of ſquills: but this does not 
appear from experience, the acidity 
of the liquor only rendering the 
pungent bitterneſs of the root ſome- 
what leſs perceivable. 

Vinegar of ſquills is a medicine 
of great antiquity: we find in a 
treatiſe attributed to Galen, an ac- 
count of its preparation, and of 
many particular virtues then af- 
cribed to it. It is a very powerful 
ſtimulant, aperient, and attenuant 
of tenacious juices: and hence is 
frequently uſed, with 
ceſs, in diforders of the breaſt oc- 
caſioned by a load of thick viſcid 
phlegm, for promoting urine in 
hydropic caſes, &c. See fithe ſec- 
tion of acrids, page 69. The doſe 
of this medicine is from a dram to 
half an ounce: where crudities a- 
bound in the firſt paſſages, it may 


— 


ood ſuc- 
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be given at firſt in a larger doſe, to 


evacuate them by vomit. It is moſt 


conveniently exhibited along with 
cinnamon, or other agreeable arg. 
matic waters, which prevent the 
nauſea it would otherwiſe, even in 
ſmall doſes, be apt to occafion, 


Ackruu PROPBHYLACTICUN, | 
Prophylactic vinegar, 


Paris. 
Take of 
Freſh tops of common wormwood, 
Roman wormwood, 
Rofemary, 
Sage, 
Mint, --; 
Rue, each one ounce 
and a half; 
Lavender-flowers, dried, two 
ounces ; 
Garlic, 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, 
Nutmegs, each two drams; 
Strong vinegar, eight pints, 
Digeſt them, by the heat of the 
fun or a ſand- bath, in a matraſs 
cloſely ſtopt, for twelve days ; 
then ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain 
the liquor, and having after- 
wards filtered it, add half an 
ounce of camphor diſſolved in 
{pirit of wine. 


Tuis compoſition is deſigned, 
as its title expreſſes, for an anti- 
peſtilential. It is ſaid, that during 
the plague at Marſeilles, four per- 
ſons, by the uſe of this preſerva- 
tive, attended, unhurt, multitudes 
of thoſe who were infected; that 
under colour of thoſe ſervices, the) 
robbed both the ſick and the dead; 
and that one of them being after. 
wards apprehended, ſaved himſelf 
from the gallows by diſcovering 
the remedy. The preparation 18 


hence called Vinaig'e des quar!e d. 
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Chap. 3 
lun the vinegar of the four 
thieves. It is not to be doubted, 
that vinegar im pregnated with an- 
tiſeptic vegetables, will contribute 
really to prevent the effects of 


contagious Al. 


ACETUM THERIACALE, 
Treacle vinegar. 
Edinb. 

Take of : 5 

Edinburgh theriaca, deſcribed 
hereafter among the electu- 
aries, one pound; 

strong vinegar, four pints. 

Digeſt them together, in a very 
gentle heat, for three days; and 
then ſtrain out the vinegar for 
uſe. 


Tuis medicine has been greatly 
elebrated in acute and contagious 
Riſeaſes, as a ſudorific and alexi- 
pharmac. Some have choſen to 
mploy the vinegar as a vehicle, 
ather than as a menſtruum, for 
he theriaca; in either caſe, it is 
ndiſputably, for ſundry purpoſes, 
in uſeful addition. To half an 


Vinegars. 


ounce by meaſure of the compos. 
ſition here preſcribed, there goes 
ſomewhat more than half a grain 
of opium; though it does not 
appear, that the medicine has all 
the effect which might be epected 
from that article. 


ACETUM LITHARGYRITES, 
Vinegar of litharge. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Litharge, four ounces; 

Strong vinegar, one pint. 
Digeſt in a ſand-heat for three days; 

frequently ſhaking them; then 

filter the liquor for uſe. 


+4 


Tuis liquor is of the ſame na- 
ture with ſolutions of /accharum ſa- 
zurni, of which hereafter. It is 
only uſed externally, as a coſmetic, 
againſt cutaneous eruptions, red- 
neſs, inflammations, &c. But even 
here it is not void of danger: 
there are examples of its continued 
uſe having occaſioned ſundry ill 
coniequences, 


8 3 | | 
_ SECT. IV. 

an g | Wines, 
| in | 


employed as officinal menſtrua al- 
ſo; and ſubſtances of the greateſt 


HE original intention of me- 
dicated wines was, that me- 


ned, eines, which were to be continued efficacy are truſted in this form. 
anti- or alength of time, might be taken As compounds of water and in- 
ring the moſt familiar and agreeable flammable ſpirit, they take up ſuch 
per- RW"; by this means, a courſe of parts of vegetables and animals 
ervas nedies was complied with, not- as are ſoluble in thoſe liquors ; 
rudes thianding the repugnance and though moſt of them abound at the 


that 7erhon which the ſick often mani- 
they lt to thoſe directly furniſhed from 
lead; e ſhops ; and hence the inferior 


ſame time with a mucilaginous or 
viſcous ſubſtance, which renders 
them leſs effetual menſtrua than 


after - It of people had their medicated purer mixtures of water and ſpirit. 
mſelf . Nevertheleſs, as vinous li- They contain likewiſe a ſubtile a- 
ering ers excellently extract the virtues cid, which ſomewhat further ob- 
on 18 freral ſimples, and are not ill ſtructs their action on certain vege- 


„for keeping, they have been 


, table and animal matters, but en- 
2, 
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IT ſhould ſeem moſt convenient 
to add the ſpirit before the vinegar 
is decanted ; for by this means, the 
purification is accelerated and ren- 
dered more perfect; and the li- 
quor prevented from growing foul 
a ſecond time, which it is apt to 
do upon the affuſion of the ſpirit, 
however carefully it may have 
been depurated before. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Squills, cut into thin ſlices, one 
pound; | 
Strong vinegar, fix pints, 
Expoſe them to the ſun after the 
manner directed for making vi- 
negar of roſes; and afterwards 
ſtrain out the liquor. 1 


Tux root in this laſt preſcription 
ſeems intended to be uſed freſh, in 
which caſe the vinegar proves much 


weaker of the ſquills than the firſt: 


a pound of the freſh ſquill being 
icarcely equivalent ro three ounces 
when dry. Vinegar has been ſup- 
poſed by ſome to diminiſh the vir- 
tue of ſquills: but this does not 
appear from experience, the acidity 
of the liquor only rendering the 
pungent bitterneſs of the root ſome- 
what leſs perceivable. - 
Vinegar of ſquills is a medicine 
of great antiquity; we find in a 
treatiſe attributed to Galen, an ac- 
count of its preparation, and of 
many particular virtues then af- 
cribed to it. It is a very powerful 
ſtimulant, aperient, and attenuant 
of tenacious juices: and hence is 
frequently uſed, with 
ceſs, in diſorders of the breaſt oc- 
caſioned by a load of thick viſcid 
phlegm, for promoting urine in 
hydropic caſes, &c. See fithe ſec- 
tion of acrids, page 69. 'The doſe 
of this medicine 1s from a dram to 
half an ounce: where crudities a- 


bound ja the firſt paſſages, it may 


— 
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evacuate them by vomit, It is mog 
conveniently exhibited along with 


good ſuc- 


be given at firſt in a larger doſe, to 


cinnamon, or other agreeable arg. 
matic waters, which prevent the 
nauſea it would otherwiſe, even in 
ſmall doſes, be apt to occaſion. 


Ackruu PROBHYLACTICUN, 
Prophylactic vinegar. 


Paris. 
Take of 


Freſh tops of common wormwood, 
Roman wormwood, 


Roſemary, 8 
Sage, Dig 
Mint, 9 
Rue, each one ounce t 
and a half; u 

Lavender- flowers, dried, two 
ounces; 1 
Garlic, ele 
Calamus aromatics, life 
Cinnamon, Phat 
Cloves, 1 1 


Nutmegs, each two drams; 
Strong vinegar, eight pints. 
Digeſt them, 5 the heat of the 
fun or a ſand- bath, in a matraſs 
cloſely ſtopt, for twelve days; 
then ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain 
the liquor, and having after- 
wards filtered it, add half an 
ounce of camphor diſſolved in 

{pirit of wine. 


licine 
orale 
the 
orm : 


| Tanis compoſition is deſigned, 
as its title expreſſes, for an anti- 
peſtilential. It is ſaid, that during 
the plague at Marſeilles, four per- 
ſons, by the uſe of this preſerra· 
tive, attended, unhurt, multitudes 
of thoſe who were infected; that 
under colour of thoſe ſervices, the) 
robbed both the fick and the dead; 
and that one of them being after. 
wards apprehended, ſaved himſelf 
from the gallows by diſcovering. 
the remedy. The preparation 1 


hence called Vinaig'e des ow” wn 
| e ul) 


70 
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Chap. 3 

the vinegar of the four 
. It is not to be doubted, 
that vinegar im pregnated with an- 
tiſeptic vegetables, will contribute 
really to prevent the effects of 


contagious Alr. 


ACETUM THERIACALE, 
Treacle vinegar. 
Edinb. 
Take of : 5 
Edinburgh theriaca, deſcribed 
hereafter among the electu- 
aries, one pound; 
strong vinegar, four pints. 
Digeſt them together, in a very 
entle heat, for three days; and 
then rein out the vinegar for 
uſe. 


Tuis medicine has been greatly 
elebrated in acute and contagious 
liſeaſes, as a ſudorific and alex1- 
pharmac. Some have choſen to 
mploy the vinegar as a vehicle, 
ather than as a menſtruum, for 
he theriaca; in either caſe, it is 
ndiſputably, for ſundry purpoſes, 
In uſeful addition. To half an 


SECT: 


J inegars. 
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ounce by meaſure of the compos 
ſition here preſcribed, there goes 
ſomewhat more than half a grain 
of opium; though it does not 
appear, that the medicine has all 
the effect which might be epected 
from that article. | 


ACETUM LITHARGYRITES, 
Vinegar of litharge. 


Eadinb, 
Take of 


Litharge, four ounces 

Strong vinegar, one pint. 
Digeſt in a ſand-heat for three days, 

frequently ſhaking them; then 

filter the liquor for uſe, 


THr1s liquor is of the ſame na- 
ture with ſolutions of ſaccharum ſas 
turni, of which hereafter. It is 
only uſed externally, as a coſmetic, 
againſt cutaneous eruptions, red- 
neſs, inflammations, &c. But even 
here it is not void of danger: 
there are examples of its continued 
uſe having occaſioned ſundry ill 
conſequences. 


IV. 


Wines, 


HE original intention of me- 


1 dicated wines was, that me- 
ines, which were to be continued 
ora length of time, might be taken 
n the moſt familiar and agreeable 
orm; by this means, a courſe of 
medies was complied with, not- 
thianding the repugnance and 
rerſon which the ſick often mani- 
. to thoſe directly furniſhed from 
e ſhops ; and hence the inferior 
It of people had their medicated 
5, Nevertheleſs, as vinous li- 
wrs excellently extract the virtues 
ereral ſimples, and are not ill 
ﬆ*4 for keeping, they have been 


employed as officinal menſtruà al- 
ſo; and ſubſtances of the greateſt 
efficacy are truſted in this form. 
As compounds of water and in- 


flammable ſpirit, they take up ſuch 


parts of vegetables and animals 
as. are ſoluble in thoſe liquors; 
though moſt of them abound at the 
ſame time with a mucilaginous or 
viſcous ſubſtance, which' renders 
them leſs effetual menſtrua than 
purer mixtures of water and ſpirit. 
They contain likewiſe a ſubtile a- 
cid, which ſomewhat further ob- 
ſtruQs their action on certain vege- 
table and animal matters, but en- 
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ables them, in proportion to its 
quantity, to diſſolve ſome bodies 
of the metalic kind, and thus im- 
pregnate themſelves with the cor- 


roborating virtues of ſteel, the al- 
terative and emetic powers of an- 


timony, and the noxious qualities 


of lead. 


poſition. 


NOME. 


To all the medicated wines, after 


they have been ſtrained, you 

may add about one-twentieth 
their quantity of proof ſpirit, to 
reſerve them from fermenta- 
tion. They may be convenient- 

ly kept in the ſame kind of 
glaſs- bottles that wines generally 
are for common uſes, which 

--ſhould likewiſe be corked with 
the ſame care [L. 


VINUM ALOETICUM. 
„ ALK ALINUM. 
Alkaline aloctic wine. 
Loud. 


Take of 


Any fixt alkaline fait, eight 
ounces; 

Socotorine aloes, 

Saffron, 

Myrrh, each one ounce ; 

Sal ammoniac puri fied, ſix drams; 
Mountain wine, two pints. 

Macerate without heat for a week 

or longer; then filter the wine 
through paper. 


THIS is the ELIXIR PROPRIE- 
TaTis HELMONTII, with ſome 


little variations which affect the 


compounder rather than the com- 
It is obſervable, that the 
{al ammoniac is decompounded in 
this proceſs, after the ſame manner 
as in the diſtillation of the /p7r:7us 
alis ammoniaci (fee chap. viii. ſect. 
2.) its acid being abſorbed by, and 
neutralizing a part of, the fixt al- 


kali, and its volatile alkaline ſalt 
being ſet at liberty; ſo that the re- 


ſult is the ſame as if as much pure 
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volatile ſalt was added as the ſal 


ammoniac is capable of affordin . 


viz. near half an ounce, with about 


fix drams of marine ſalt. 
Helmont's elixir, in our preced. 
ing pharmacopceia, is thus directed: 
Take of ; 
Red tartar, 
Nitre, each twelve ounces ; 
White- wine, two pints; 
Aloes, | 
Saffron, each an ounce and x 
half. | 
Let the nitre and tartar be reduced 
into powder, and the mixture 
thrown by degrees into an hot 
crucible : when ſufficiently cal. 
cined, pour the matter into a 
glaſs mortar, and add the wine, 
ſo as to make a ley thereof; 
with which ley, a tincture is to 
be drawn from the aloes and 
ſaffron. + 
Take alſo of 
Sal ammoniac, eight ounces; 
Spring water, twenty ounces: 
White-wine, one pant ; 
Myrrh, an ounce and a half, 
Diſſolve the ſal ammoniac in the 
water, ſtrain the ſolution, and 
. evaporate it to dryneſs. One 
ounce of this dry ſalt is to be 
diſſolved in the wine; and with 
this ſolution, draw a tinQure 
from the myrrh. : 
Mix both tinctures together, in! 
cloſe veſſel, ſo as to make them 
into ancelixir. 


Tux preparation made after thi 
troubleſome method is not diff. 
rent from the foregoing. The ni- 
tre and tartar, when calcined toge 
ther, form an alkaline falt, fimilat 
to thoſe which the ſhops are {up 
plied with at a cheaper rate. 

Helmont and others have enter. 
tained a very high opinion of this 
medicine, and looked upon 1 1 
« a yivifying and preſerving . 
« ſam, capable of continuing — 


* 
: 


nd 3 


Chap. 3. 


« and prolonging life to the utmoſt 
« rofible limits.” The medicine 
is doubtleſs 4 very efficacious and 
uſeful one for many purpoſes : it 
may be {0 managed as to attenuate 
viſcid juices and open obſtructions 
in the remoter parts, and promote 
evacuation by almoſt all the e- 
munctories. In doſes of one, two, 
or three drams, it increaſes the u- 
rinary ſecretion 3 and if the pa- 
tient is kept moderately warm, 
generally proves diaphoretic or 
tadorific ; in larger doſes, it gent- 
y looſens the belly. 


VINUM AMARUM. 
Bitter wine. 


Lond, 
Take of 


Gentian root, 


Yellow rind of lemon- peel, freſh, 


each one ounce ; 

Long pepper, two drams ; 
ountain wine, two pints. 
Macerate without heat, and ſtrain 

out the wine for uſe. 


Tals is a very elegant bitter, 
which the addition of the lon 


pepper renders conſiderably warmer 
than the watery infuſion. Gentian 


and lemon-peel, as we have alread y 


ſeen, make a bitter of a very grate- 
ful flavour: « the ſpice here added 
was ſelected after the trial of 
“many other materials. 


VINUM ANTIMONIALE. 
Antimonial wine, 


| 7 : 
Take of m_ 


Crocus of antimony, waſhed, 
one ounce ; 


ountain wine, a pint 3 
0 at and a 
half. | P 


Digeſt without heat, and filter the 
wine through paper. 


VINUM EMETICUM. 


Wines. 


 Emetic wine, 
, Edinb. 
Take of 
Crocus metallorum, one ounce; 
Mountain wine, one pint. 
Stir them well together; then let 
the mixture ſtand till it has per- 
fectly ſettled, and carefully pour 
off the wine. N 


However carefully the ſettling 
and decantation are performed, the 
filtration of the wine through pa- 


per appears to be neceſſary, leſt 


ſome of the finer parts of the cro- 


cus ſhould chance to remain ſuſ- 
pended in ſubſtance, It is not here, 


as in moſt other- wines and tinc- 
tures, where the matter left undiſ- 


ſolved by the menſtruum is of little 


conſequence: the antimonial cro- 
cus, after the action of the wine, 
continues as virulent as ever, and 


capable of impregnating freſh par- 


cels of the liquor as ftrongly as the 
firſt, and this, in appearance, 1nex- 


hauſtibly ; yet, after thirty repeated 


infuſions, it has been found ſcarce 
ſenſibly diminiſhed in weight. 
The antimonial wine poſſeſſes the 
whole virtues of that mineral, and 
may be ſo doſed and managed, 
as to perform all that can be ef- 
fected by any antimonial prepara- 
tion; with this advantage, that as 
the active part of the antimony is 
here already diſſolved and rendered 
miſcible with the animal fluids, its 
operation is more certain. Given 
from ten to fifty or ſixty drops, it 
acts generally as an alterative and 
diaphoretic ; 1a larger doſes, as a 
diuretic and cathartic ; whilſt three 
or four drams prove for the moſt 
part violently emetic. It has been 


- chiefly uſed in this laſt intention, in 


ſome maniacal and apoplectic ca- 


ſes; and hence gained the name 
of emetic wine. 
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VINUM CHALVYBEAT UM. 
Steel Wine. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Iron filings, four ounces; 
Cinnamon, 

Mace, each half an ounce; 
 Rheniſh wine, four pints. 
Macerate without heat for a month, 

frequently ſhaking the veſſel, 


then ſtrain off the wine for uſe. 


Ed nb. 
Take of 
Iron filings, three ounces; 
Cochineal, half a dram; 
Rheniſh wine, two pints. 
Digeſt them together for twenty 
days, frequently ſhaking the vel. 
ſel; and then paſs the wine 
through a filter. 


Bor k theſe wines are ſufficiently 
elegant ones; Rheniſn is an excel- 
lent menſtruum for ſteel, and diſ- 
ſolves a conſiderable quantity of 
it: the cochineal, in the ſecond, 
imparts a fine colour; and the 
{pices, in the firſt, give the liquor 


an agreeable flavour, make it fit 


eaſier on the ſtomach, and likewiſe 
promote its medicinal efficacy. In 
the preceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacope@1a, the digeſtion 
was ordered to be performed in a 
1ſand-heat, continued for ten days. 
Some have objected to the uſe of 
heat, that it impregnated the wine 
more ſtrongly with the metal, and 
thus rendered it more unpleaſant 
to the taſte; but if this was the 
only- inconvenience, the remedy 
would be eaſy, diluting it with 


more wine. Heat has another ef- 


feat, much Jeſs defirable, and 
which art cannot remedy; making 
a diſagreeable alteration in the qua- 
lity of the wine iſclf. 
Steel wine is a very uſeful pre- 
aration of this metal, and fre- 
quently exhibited in chlorotic and 


* 


other indiſpoſitions where chalv. 
beates are proper. Boerhaave fe. 


commends it as one of the nobleſt 


medicines he was acquainted with 
for promoting that power in the 
body by which blood is made, when 
weakened by a bare debility of the 


over relaxed ſolids, and an indo. 


lent, cold, aqueous indiſpoſition of 
the juices : for in this caſe, ſays he, 
no virtue of any vegetable or ani. 
mal ſubſtance, no diet, or regimen. 
can effect that, which is effefted b 

Iron ; but it proves hurtful, where 
the vital powers are already too 
ſtrong, whether this proceeds from 
the fluids or the ſolids. The doſe 
is from a dram to half an ounce; 
which may be repeated two or 
three time a day, 

Some direct ſolutions of iron, 
made in wine or other vegetable 
acids, to be evaporated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract, under the ti- 
title of EXTRACTUM MARTIS, 
Theſe preparations have no advan- 
tage, in point of virtue, above the 
common chalybeates ; though in 
ſome forms, that of pills in parti- 
cular, they may be rather more 
commodiouſly exhibited, than moſt 
of che officinal chalybeartes of equal 
efficacy. They may be made into 
pills by themſelves, and are tena- 
cious enough to reduce other ſub · 
ſtances into that form. 


VINUM CROCEUM. 
Saffron wine. 
Loxd. 


Take of 


Saſfron, one ounce z 
Canary, one pint. 
Macerate without heat, and ſtrain 
off the wine, 


Canary bas been objected to by 
ſome, as an 1mproper menktr uum 
for medicinal ſimples, ſince it con- 
tains a large quantity of undu9n 


matter, which impedes its diſſolving 
| power 5 


Chap. Jo 

ower; a pint of this ſort of wine 
left, upon evaporation, two ounces 
of a mellaginous ſubſtance, not un- 
like honey boiled hard. It is ne- 


vertheleſs, for ſaffron, a very well 


adapted menſtruum, as not only 
ſufficiently loading itſelf with its 
virtues, but likewiſe coinciding in 
the general intention of the medi- 
cine, that of a cordial. The pre- 
paration made with Canary is al- 


ſo better fitted for keeping, than 


when wines that have any tendency 
to acidity are employed; for tinc- 
tures of ſaffron drawn with theſe 
laſt, ſoon Joſe their fine colour; 
whilſt thoſe made with the firſt, 
retain it for a much longer time. 
The doſe of this tincture is from 
one dram to three or more. 


' VINUM IPECACOANHEZ. 
Wine of ipecacoanha. 


Lond, 
Take of 
Ipecacoanha, two ounces ; 
Yeliow rind of Seville orange- 
peel, dried, half an ounce ; 
Canary, two pints. 


Macerate without heat, and ſtrain 
out the wine, 


TINCTURAIPECACUANHE, 
Tinflure of ipecacunaha, 


Take of O_ 
Ipecacuanha, in powder, one 
ounce ; 5 
Mountain wine, one pint. 
After two days digeſtion, let the 


tincture be filtered for uſe. : 


Born theſe wines are very mild 


and ſafe emetics, and equally ſer- 


viceable, in dyſenteries alſo, with 
the Ipecacuanha in ſubſtance; this 
700t yielding nearly all its virtues 

oth to the mountain and Canary 


wines here ordered, as it does a 


good ſhare of | em even to aque- _ 
Be common, doſe is 


ous liquors, 


i, 


VMPines. 


an ounce more or leſs, according 
to the age and ſtrength of the pa- 
tient. The college of Edinburgh 
added formerly a ſcruple of cochi- 
neal, which imparts a fine red co- 
lour to the liquor: this article is 
now omitted, on a complaint, that 
the red colour of the matters eva- 
cuated ſometimes alarmed the pa- 


tient, as if it proceeded from a diſ- 


charge of blood. 


VINUM VIPERINUM. 
Viper wine, f 
Lond. 

Take of 

Dry vipers, two ounces; 
Mountain, three pints. 
Macerate with a gentle heat for a 

week, and then ſtrain off the 

wine. 


Ir has been diſputed, whether 
live or dry vipers are preferable for 
making this medicine: ſuch as are 
moderately and newly dried, are 
perhaps the moſt eligible, ſince by 
exſiccation they ſeem to loſe only 
their phlegmatic or aqueous parts. 
Whether they communicate to the 
wine, either when uſed freſh or 


dry, ſo much virtue as they are 


ſuppoſed to do, is greatly to be 


doubted. Some compoſitions un- 


der this name have been highly ce- 
lebrated, as reſtoratives, in debi- 
lities and decays of conſtitution ; 
but what virtues of this kind they 
poſſeſſed, were ſupplied chiefly from 
other ingredients. 


VINUM MILLEPEDATUM. 
Ine of mellipedes.. 
 F#ainh. 
Take of 


Live mellipedes, bruiſed, two - 


ounces ;z 
Rheniſh wine, one pint, 


Infuſe them together for a night, 
and afterwards preſs the liquor 
through a ſtrainerg | 
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294 Pharmaceutical Preparations. Part III 


VINUM CHALYBEATUM. 
Steel wine. 
5 Lond. 

Take of 
Iron filings, four ounces; 
Cinnamon, 

Mace, each half an ounce ; 
 Rheniſh wine, four pints. 
Macerate without heat for a month, 

frequently ſhaking the veſlel, 


then ſtrain off the wine for uſe, 


| Ed. ib. 
Take of 
Iron filings, three ounces ; 
Cochineal, half a dram; 
Rheniſh wine, two pints. 
Digeſt them together for twenty 
days, frequently ſhaking the veſ- 
ſel; and then paſs the wine 
through a filter. 


Bora theſe wines are ſufficiently 
elegant ones; Rheniſh is an excel- 
lent menſtruum for ſteel, and diſ- 
ſolves a conſiderable quantity of 
it: the cochineal, in the ſecond, 
imparts a fine colour; and the 
ſpices, in the firſt, give the liquor 


an agreeable flavour, make it ſit 


eaſter on the ſtomach, and likewiſe 
promote its medicinal efficacy. In 
the preceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacope1a, the digeſtion 
was ordered to be performed in a 
ſand-heat, continued for ten days. 
Some have objected to the uſe of 
heat, that it impregnated the wine 


more ſtrongly with the metal, and 


thus rendered it more unpleaſant 
to the taſte; but if this was the 
only inconvenience, the remedy 
would be eaſy, dilutipg it with 
more wine. Heat has another ef- 
feat, much leſs defirable, and 
which art cannot remedy ; making 
a diſagreeable alteration in the qua- 
lity of the wine inſclf, 

Steel wine is a very uſeful pre- 

aration of this metal, and fre- 
quently exhibited in chlorotic and 


the fluids or the ſolids. The doſe 


» 


—_— OY 


other indiſpoſitions where cha 

beates are proper. Boerhaave * 
commends it as one of the nobleſ 
medicines he was acquainted with 
for promoting that power in the 
body by which blood 1s made, when 
weakened by a bare debility of the 
over-relaxed ſolids, and an indo. 
lent, cold, aqueous indiſpoſition of 
the juices : for in this caſe, lays he 
no virtue of any vegetable or al 
ma] ſubſtance, no diet, or regimen, 
can effect that, which is effected 
iron; but it proves hurtful, where 
the vital powers are already to 
ſtrong, whether this proceeds from 
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is from a dram to half an ounce; 
which may be repeated two or 
three time a day, 

Some direct ſolutions of iron, 
made in wine or other vegetable 
acids, to be evaporated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract, under the ti. 
title of EXTRACTUM MARTIS, 
Theſe preparations have no advan- 
tage, in point of virtue, above the 
common chalybeates; though in 
ſome forms, that of pills in parti- 
cular, they may be rather more 
commodiouſly exhibited, than moſt 
of che officinal chalybeates of equal 
efficacy. They may be made into 
pills by themſelves, and are tena- 
cious enough to reduce other ſub- 
ſtances into that form. 


\ 


VINUM CROCEUM, 
Saffron wine. 
Loxd. 


Take of 
Safron, one ounce ; 
Canary, one pint. ; 
Macerate without heat, and {ral 
off the wine, 


Carary has been objeQed to by 
ſome, as an improper menſtruun 
for medicinal ſimples, fince 11 con- 
tains a large quantity of unciuon 
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ower; à pint of this ſort of wine 

ellaginous ſubſtance, not un- 
35 ts; boiled hard. It is ne- 


adapted menſtruum, as not only 
ſuffciently loading itſelf with its 
virtues, but likewiſe coinciding in 
the general intention of the medi- 
cine, that of a cordial, The pre- 
paration made with Canary is al- 
ſo better fitted for keeping, than 
when wines that have any tendency 
to acidity are employed ; for tinc- 
tures of ſaffron drawn with theſe 
12k, ſoon Joſe their fine colour; 
whilſt thoſe made with the firſt, 
retain it for a much longer time. 
The doſe of this tincture is from 
one dram to three or more. 


VINUM IPECACOANH A, 
Wine of ipecacoanha. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Ipecacoanha, two ounces ; 
Yeliow rind of Seville orange- 
peel, dried, half an ounce ; 
Canary, two pints. 


Macerate without heat, and ſtrain 
out the wine, 


TINCTURAIPECACUANH®. 
Tincture of ipecacunaha, 


Edinb, 
Take of — 


Ipecacuanha, in powder, one 
ounce; 

Mountain wine, one pint. 

After two days digeſtion, let the 


tincture be filtered for uſe. ; 
Born theſe wines are very mild 


n Viceable, in dyſenteries alſo, with 

the Ipecacuanha in ſubſtance; this 
root yielding nearly all its virtues 
oth to the mountain and Canary 
Wines here ordered, as it does a 


to by 
truum 


con- 
4 gout pg ard of them even to aque- 
ing 1quors, The common, doſe is 


owes 
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Wines. 
I \ : i 
left, upon evaporation, two ounces 
„ up 


vertheleſs, for ſaffron, a very well 


and ſafe emetics, and equally ſer- 


an ounce more or leſs, according 
to the age and ſtrength of the pa- 
tient. The college of Edinburgh 
added formerly a ſcruple of cochi- 
neal, which imparts a fine red co- 
lour to the liquor : this article '1s 
now omitted, on a complaint, that 
the red colour of the matters eva- 
cuated ſometimes alarmed the pa- 


tient, as if it proceeded from a diſ- 


charge of blood, 


_ VINUM VIPERINUM. 
Viper Wine, 
Lond, 
Take of 
Dry vipers, two ounces 5 
Mountain, three pints, 
Macerate with a gentle heat for a 
week, and then ſtrain off the 
wine. 


Ir has been diſputed, whether 
live or dry vipers are preferable for 
making this medicine: ſuch as are 
moderately and newly dried, are 
perhaps the moſt eligible, ſince by 
exſiccation they ſeem to loſe only 
their phlegmatic or aqueous parts. 
Whether they communicate to the 
wine, either when uſed freſh or 


dry, ſo much virtue as they are 


ſuppoſed to do, 1s greatly to be 
doubted. 
der this name have been highly ce- 
lebrated, as reſtoratives, in debi- 
lities and decays of conſtitution ; 


but what virtues of this kind they 


poſſeſſed, were ſupplied chiefly from 
other ingredients. 


VINUM MILLEPEDATUM. 
Mine of mellipedes. 
Eadinb. 
Take of 


Live mellipedes, bruiſed, two 


Ounces 3; i 
Rheniſh wine, one pint, 


Infuſe them together for a night, 


and afterwards preſs the liquor 
through a trainers 
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Tr1s wine has been commend- 
ed as an admirable cleanſer of all 
the viſcera, yielding to nothirg in 
the jaundice, and obſtructions of 
the kidneys or urinary paſſages, 
of excellent fervice in almoſt all 
chronical diſtempers, even in ſcro- 
phulous and ſtrumous ſvellings, 


and in defluxions of rheum upon 


the eyes. But thoſe who expected 
theſe extraordinary virtues from 
it, have often been deceived ; and 
at preſent, there are fews who have 
any great dependance on it. It 1s 
directed to be piven from half an 
ounce to two ounces. 


TINCTURA CEPHALICA. 
Cephalic lincture. 
Kdinb. 


Take of 


Wild valerian root, four ounces ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce; 
Roſemary tops, half an ounce ; 
French white wine, fix pints. 

Digeſt them together for three 
days, and then filter the tinc- 
ture, 


T Is preparation promiſes to be 
a medicine of conſiderable utility 
as a Cephalic, that is, in diſorders 
of the nervous ſyſtem, wherein 
the membranes of the brain are 
often principally affected, as in 
vertiginous, epileptic, and para- 
Iytic complaints, The compoſi- 
tion 15 improved from former edi- 
tions, by the rejection of ſome in- 
gredients, of which the beſt were 
ſuperfluous; viz. caſumunar, white 


dittany roots, peony roots, miſletoe 


of the oak, and peacocks dung. 
Caſumanar 1s doudtieis an article 
ef importance, but much irferior, 
in the preſent intention, to, the in- 


gredients now retained, 


Here it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that though ſome of the diſ- 
tilled waters, to be treated of 
hereatter, receive many ſupernu- 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. Part III. 


meraty ingredients, without an 
conſiderable injury to the produce: 
yet in medicines prepared by Ty 
fuſion, it is far otherwiſe, Por 
there, ingredients, which give no. 
thing over, do little harm; but 23 
all thoſe commonly employed in 
infuſions communicate ſomethin 
to the menſtruum; ſo, if ſuper. 
ſluous ones are admitted, they 
load the liquor with an uſcle;; 
matter, and occupy in it the place 
that ought to be poſſeſſed by the 
more efficacious, 


TINCTURA CEPHALICA 
PURGANS, 
Purging cephalic tinfture, 

Edinb. 

This is made by adding to the 
foregoing, of 
Sena, two ounces; 
Black hellebore 

OUNCE ; 
French white wine, two pints, 


roots, one 


PuRGaTivVEs are often very ne- 
ce:iary additions to medicines of 
the foregoing claſs. Thoſe here 
made choice of are well adapted 
to the purpoſe, and in ſuch quan- 
tity as to make the wine gemly 
laxative in doſes of two Ounces, 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI 
| VINOSA. 
Vinous tincture of rhubarb. 
Lend. 
Take of a 
Rhubard, two ounces; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, half an ounce; 
Saffron, two drams; _ 
Mountain wine, two pints. 
Macerate without heat, and then 
ſtrain off the tincture. 


THis is a warm, cordial, laxa- 
tive medicine, Itgis uſed chiefly 
in weakneſs of te ſtomach an 


bowels, and ſom kinds of looſe- 
| ne ſſes, 
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for evacgating the offend- 
15 atrets and ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera. It may be 
ven from half a ſpoonful to 
chree or four ſpoonfuls or more, 
according to the circumſtances of 
the diſorder, and the purpoſes it is 
intended to anſwer. 


TIN CTURA SACRA, 
Lond. 

Take of : 
Socotorine aloes, eight ounces ; 
Canella alba, two ounces ; 

' Mountain wine, ten pints. 

Reduce the aloes and canella ſepa- 
rately into powder, then mix, 
and pour on them the wine; 
afterwards macerate without 
heat, for a week or longer, oc- 
caſionally ſhaking the veſſel; 
laſtly, ſtrain off the wine. 
It will be convenient to mix 
with the powders ſome white 
ſand, well waſhed from dirt, to 
prevent the aloes from concret- 
ing, which it is apt to do upon 
being moiſtened. | 


KH Edinb. 
| Take of 


Socotorine aloes in pewder, one 


Ounce ; 

Ginger, 

Virginian ſnakeroot, each one 
dram ; 

Cochineal, one ſcruple; 


Mountain wine, a pint and a 
half, | 


Digeſt for three days, and then 


{train off the tincture. 


Tuis medicine has long been in 
great eſteem, not only as a cathar- 
tic, but likewiſe as a ſtimulus ; 


the wine bins all that part 


of the alo& in which theſe quali- 
ties reſide, a portion only of the 


* 


leſs active reſinous matter being 


left. The aromatic ingredients 


are added to whrm the medicine, 


and lomewhat alleviate the ill fla- 


Wines. © 


RE . 0p 
vour of the aloes : canella alba, 
or cloves, are ſaid, among nume- 
rous materials that have been made 
trial of, to anſwer this end the 
moſt ſucceſsfally. The ſnakeroot 
in the ſecond of the above pre- 
ſcriptions, ſeems deſigned for 
promoting the ſtimulating virtue 
of the 1 and thus extending 
its action to farther purpoſes than 


it is by itlelf capable of. Proba- 


bly in the ſame intention, aſarum 


was made an ingredient in our 


former pharmacopœias; in the 
edition preceding the preſent, the 
tincture is directed as follows: 
Take of 
Aloes, eight ounces ; 
Aſarum, f 
Cinnamon, 
Zedoary, 
Cardamom feeds, 
Saffron, each four drams ; 
Cochineal, a ſcruple ; 
Mountain wine, ten pints. 
Pour the wine on the other ingre- 
dients reduced into powder, di- 
geſt them together, and after- 
wards ſtrain off the tincture for 
uſe. 


The tin7ura ſacra appears from 


long experience, to be a medicine 
of excellent ſervice in languid, 
phlegmatic habits, not only for 
cleanſing the primæ vie, but like- 
wiſe for attenuartivg and diſſolving 
viſcid juices in the remoter parts, 
for ſtimulating the ſolids, warm- 
ing the habit, promoting or ex- 
citing the uterine purgations, and 
tie hæmorrhoidal faux. The doſe, 
as a purgative, is from one to two 
Ounces, Or more: it may be in- 
troduced into the habir, ſo as to 
be productive of excellent effects, 
as an alterant, by giving it in 
ſmall doſes, at proper intervals ; 
thus managed, it does not for 2 
conſiderable time operate remark- 
ably by ftool; but at length proves 


purgative, and occaſions a lax ha- 
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bit of much longer continuance, 
* than that produced by the other 
common cathartics. 


- TINCTURA AD 
STOMACHICOS. 
Stomachic tincture. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Gentian root, each one ounce 
and a half, 
Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
ounces; | 
Curaſiao oranges, 
Loeſſer centaury tops, a 
Carduus benedictus ſeeds, each 
one ounce; | 
Iron filings (to be tied up in a 
bag) three ounces ; 
French white wine, one gallon, 
Digeft for the ſpace of three days, 
and then filter the tincture. 
This tincture may likewiſe be 
made without the iron. 


Tr1s tincture is a very effica- 
cious medicine in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach and chylopoietic organs, 
and in a lax flaccid ſtate of the 
viſcera in general. It is here 
rendered much more elegant and 
grateful, than as it ſtood in for- 
mer editions, by the rejection of 
ſome exceptionable ingredients, 
as galangal, zedoary, chamomile, 
and wormwood ; the carduus ſeeds 
and centaury tops might ſtill per- 

haps be ſpared without injury, 
as they do not ſeem to have any 
virtues which gentian root does 
not poſieſs in a greater degree. 
The Seville orange peel of for- 
mer editions is here exchanged for 
the unripe young fruit of the 
orange tree, called Curaſſao o- 
ranges, an article well adapted 


to compoſitions of this kind, be- 


ing an aromatic bitter of a very 
agreeable flavour. 
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TINCTURA THEBAICA 
TH. Haic tincture. : 
Lond, 

Take of „ 
Strained opium » kwo ounces . 
Cinnamon, 20% 
Cloves, each one dram ; 

ountain wine, one pint. 

Macerate without heat for a week 
and then filter the tincture 
through paper. 


THis is the LIQUID LAUDA- 
NUM of SYDENHAM, with the 
exchange of Canary wine for 
mountain, and the omiſſion of an 
ounce of ſaffron. The aromatics 
in the form above are in ſo ſmall 
quantity, that the preſcriber can 
ſcarce expect any conliderable 
effect from them, the proportion 
of each that goes to a grain of 
opium, amounting to no more 
than the ſixteenth part of a grain: 
even theſe minute proportions, 
however, are in good meaſure 


ſufficient to take off the ill odour 


of the opium, which ſeems to 
be all that is intended by them. 
The principal advantages of ex- 
hibiting opium in this form are, 
that by being already diſſolved, it 
exerts itſelf the ſooner in the 
body; and that by ſome perſons, 
liquids are more commodioully 
taken, than a bolus or pill. The 
common doſes of the tincture are 
from ten drops to forty, fifty, ot 
more, according to the exigencies 
of the caſe, It were to be will- 
ed, that the doſe could be more 
exactly aſcertained, by weight d 
meaſure; as the drops ma), ace 
cording to different circumſtances 
vary in quantity, th@gh in num“ 
ber the ſame; andes an ei 
therein may, in ſome caſes, be 0 
miſchievous conſequence. 1 
ty drops contain, at A medium, 
about one grain of opium, 0 * 
ther, ſo much as that Jaan, 


ne 
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Chap. 3. | 
ine will extract from one grain: 
ys 3 does not diſſolve 
me whole {abſtance of the opium, 
nor is the ſolution equivalent, in 
its effect, to the full quantity of 

jum employed in it. i 
„ ar den free from the 
inconveniencies here complained 
of, will be deſcribed under the 
head of ſpirituous tinctures. 


VI x uu AROMATICUu. 
Aromatic wine. 

Take of 
Cloves, 

Ginger, each half an ounce ; 
Cinnamon, ' 

Nutmegs, each one ounce 
Canary wine, fix pints. 

Beat the ſpices into a coarſe pow- 
der, and ſteep them in the wine 
for ſome days; then paſs the li- 
quor through a ſtrainer. 


Tais wine is a very high cor- 
dial, and greatly commended for 
warming the habit and ſtrengthen- 
ing the nervous ſyſtem. It is ſo 
hot of the ſpices as to require be- 
ing diluted for uſe, and to be 
taken only in ſmall quantities at 
a time. Mixed with a little lemon 
Juice, and a large proportion of 
milk, it forms a pleaſant and uſe- 
ful whey in low fevers. 


Vinuy ANTISCOR BUTICUM. 
Antiſcorbutic avine. 


Paris. 
Leaves of Buckbean, 
Water-creſles, 
+; Brooklime, 
WDircanger, 
Scurvy graſs, 
Jack-by-the-hedge, 
Roots of horſeradiſh, each one 
ounce ; 
Florence orris, two drams : 
hite wine, half a gallon, 


Wines. 
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The herbs and roots, all freſh 


gathered and cut ſmall, are to 
be ſteeped in the wine, in a 
veſſel] very clofely ſtopt, for 
twenty-four hours ; after which 
the wine is to be filtered for uſe. 


THrrs compoſition is not ill con- 
trived for anſwering the purpoſe 
expreſſed by its title; though ſome 
of the ingredients are not unex- 
ceptionable. An ounce of the 
herbaceous brooklime is altogether 
inſignificant in half a gallon of 


an infuſion of ſuch powerful ma- 


terials; and it may be doubted 
whether the freſh orris root com- 
municates any of its virtues to the 
liquor. The roots of the floren- 
tine, as well as of the common 
orris, raiſed in our gardens, are, 


while freſh, ſtrong purgatives ; 


but their -purgative matter is ſo 
little diſpoſed to ſolution in watery 
menſtrua, that it ſeparates from 
the expreſſed juices and ſettles to 
the bottom. In drying they change 
their nature; and the Florentine 
ſpecies, in a dry ſlate, might be 
an uſeful addition, for giving an 
agreeable flavour to the wane. 
The flavour which this root com 
municates to vinous liquors great- 
ly reſembles that of raſpberries. 


VIN UVM SCORBUTICUM. 
Scorbutic Wine. 


Take of 


Garden ſcurvy-graſs, one hand- 
ful! | 

Horſeradiſh root, ſcraped, half 
an ounce ; | 5 

Winter's bark, two drams; 

Mountain wine, two pints. 

Let them ſteep together in the cold 
for three days. 


* 2 


THr1s wine is fo far impregnated: 
with the virtues of the ingredients, 
as to do conſiderable ſervice in - 

{cor- 
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ſcorbutic habits. It is uſed chiefly 
in the ſpring, in the quantity of a 
common wine glaſs two or three 
times a day. Though far more 
Gmple than the preceding, it 15s 
not perhaps leſs efficacious, 


VixuUM SCORBUTICUM. 
MunTi1NnG11l. 
Muntingius's ſcorbutic wint. 

Take of | 
The roots of the greater water 
dock, fix ounces ; | | 
Gentian root, 
Liguorice, 
Cinnamon, 
Black pepper, 
Mace, each three ounces ; 
Saffron two ounces ; | 
Mountain wine, ſixteen pints : 
Strong vinegar, four pints ; 
Volks of three freſh eggs. 
Reduce the roots and ſpices into a 
groſs powder, and pour on them 
the wine, vinegar, and yolks 
of the eggs: digeſt the whole 
in a cloſe veſſel, with a gentle 
warmth for three days; and 
then ſtrain out the liquor for 
vie. 


Tux author of this compoſition 
Tecommends it as a medicine of in- 
fallible efficacy againſt inveterate 
ſcurvies, and all kinds of ſcorbu- 
tic complaints, particularly ſuch 
25 are not accompanied with a 
fever or 1nflammation : even pal- 
ftes, and the venereal lues, he ſays, 
have yielded to it. The doſe is 
from three to ſix ounces, to be 
taken in the morning on an empty 
ſtomach, and continued for four- 
teen or twenty days, or longer: 
ſome quantity of it 1s likewiſe to 


be mixed with the patient's com- 


mon drink, which he directs to 
be either good Rheniſh wine, or 


ſound malt liquors not too new, 


If the patient complains of heat, 


dryneſs, a violent cough, or where 
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there are any ſymptoms of x con- 
ſumption, the black pepper is or- 
dered to be omitted, and the It 
quorice increafed in its room to 
{11x ounces. 

A compoſition differing from 
the above only in the omiflion of 


vinegar, and employing ſpirit of 


wine for the menſtruum, is (aid 
to have come lately into eſteem at 
Paris, againſt the gout. 


VinUM FEBRIFUGUM,. 
Febrifuge wine. 
Paris. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
ounces; 
Rough red wine,. two pints, 
Digeſt them together in a circulz- 
tory veſſel, with a moderate 
heat, for forty-eight hours, oc- 
caſtonally ſhaking the veſſel: 
then ſuffer the whole to cool, 
and paſs the wine throuph a 
ſtrainer, | 


Tears is the preparation of bark 
made uſe of by ſir Robert Tabor, 
or Talbot (an Engliſh gentleman 
reſiding in France) who was one 
of the firſt that retrieved the cha- 
rater of the medicine itſelf, at 
the time that ſome ill conſequences 
following its imprudent uſe had 
brought it into diſeſteem. He 
kept this preparation a ſecret, till 
Lewis XIV. purchaſed it for a con. 
ſiderable ſum, and communicated 
it to the public. It was not how- 
ever the preparation, but a propel 
method of managing the medicine, 
upon which the ſucceſs of his prec- 
tice depended. See page 196. ſt 
appears from experielſce, that ibi 
wine is leſs certain in the cute 0 
agues, than the bark given in ſub- 
ſtance : wor is it equal, in this in- 
tention, for general uſe, to the 
watery infuſion deſcribed in pate 
270; the wine preventing its be. 


ing 
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ing taken ſo freely as is in many taken two or three times a day» 


a AI. a4 Pd an 


Pan 4 


0 


caſes requiſite. It nevertheleſs has 


its uſes, in thoſe intermittent 
fevers where a large quantity of 
the bark is not neceſſary ; and is 
articularly ſerviceable in a laxity 
and debility of the ſtomach and 


inteſtines, 


VIN VM GUAIACINUMe. 
Guaiacum cine. 


Take of 
Guaiacum wood, 
Yellow ſaunders, each two 
- ounces ; 
Orange peel dried, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, each 
one ounce 3 
Mountain wine, one gallon. 
Let them ſeep together for a week, 
and then ſtrain out the wane for 
ule, 


Tas is a moderately warm and 
corroborating wine. It is uſed in 
nervous weakneſſes, in decays of 


and continued for a month or 
two. | | 


ViNUM GUAIACINUM Cum 
HELLEBORO. 
Guaiacum wine with hellebore. 
Take of 
Guaiacum wood, 
Black hellebore root, each two 
OUNCES z p 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, | 
Orange peel, dried, each one 
ounce ; 
Mountain wine, four pints, 
Let theſe ingredients ſteep together 
for a week or longer, and then 
ſtrain out the wine for uſe. 


From the warm ſtimulating de- 
obitruent qualities of this wine, 
it may be uſed to good advantage 
in cold phlegmatic habits, where 
the humours ſtagnate in the remote 
veſſels, and where there is a diſ- 
poſition to gouty, rheumatic, or 


tk conſtitution from cold pituitous hydropic diſorders. It is to be 
TI humours; and proves an uſeful taken chiefly over night, in ſuch 
an preſervative againſt rheumatic and ſmall doſes as not to run off by 
ne arthritic complaints. T'wo ounces, ftool. 

12 er an ordinary wine glaſs, may be 

ces 

3 SECT. ® 

He ; 

til Ales. 

on- 

ated . | | 

ow. Ebica rp ales are intended and its medicinal parts more fully 
oper 11 as diet. drinks in chronical extracted. Neumann - obſerves, 
ine, indiſpoßitions. There are two that the active powers of man 

rac- Ways of impregnating malt. liquors 


thy virtues of medicinal ſub- 
ances; Macerating the ſubject in 


the reſolutive power of that pro- 


NT 
cel, Us texture may be opened, 
A 


vegetables are not only effectually 
extracted, but extended, as it were, 


5 by fer mentation: that ſo much 
e of ine liquor after the fermentation pounded nutmeg, as will lie on the 
ſub- 5 completely finiſhes; and fer- point of a knife, gives a flavour to 
5 Iſt menting it along with the liquor, a large vat of termenting ale; 
> the 0 - leaſt aiding it towards the whereas, when the fermentation is 
page ot the fermentation, that, by finiſhed, the quantity of liquor to 


which it gives a like impregnat on, 


is comparatively inconſiderable. 
CERE- 
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CEREVISIA AM ARA. 
Bitter ale 


Take of 


Gentian root, 

Lemon peel, freſh, each four 
ounces ; 

Long pepper, one ounce ; 

Ale, one gallon, 


Let them ſteep together without 


heat. 


THr1s is an agreeable bitter 
ſtomachic ale, much ſuperior to 
the common purls, or any of the 


compoſitions of this kind to be 


met with in the extemporaneous 


recipe-writers. 


CEREVISIA APERIENS. 
Aperient ale. 
Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, unbruiſed, ten 
Ounces; | 
Long birthwort root, fix ounces ; 
Leſſer centaury tops, twoounces ; 
Savin tops, one ounce; 
New ſmall ale, ten gallons, 


THrrs is an uſeful aperient diet- 
drink in cachectic and chlorotic 
indiſpoſitions, and in all caſes 
where obſtructions begin to form 
in the viſcera, It is to be taken, 
to the quantity of half a pint at a 
time, twice a day. | 


CEREVISIAA BUTLER, 
Dr. Butler”s ale. 
Take of 
Betony, 
. Sage, 
Agrimony, 
Garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
Roman wormwood, each three 
handfulls ; 
Elecampane roots, 
Horſeradiſh roots, 
oOunces; 
New ale, four gallons. 


each four 


The herbs and roots are to be put 


ſome benefit 
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in a bag. and hüng in the ale 
while it works. 


Tals liquor has fo far obtained 
among the common people, as to 
have been frequently made and 
ſold in public houſes. It is uſed 
in the ſpring, for purifying the 
blood, and preventing ſcorbutic 
diſorders. 


CEREvISIA CEPHALICA, 
| Cepbalic ale. 
Take of 


Wild valerian root, ten ounces; 
Muſtard ſeed, whole, ſix ounces; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two ounces; 
Roſemary, or ſage, three ounces; 
New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


TAE ingredients of this com- 
poſition are all of the warm and 
ſtimulating kind; and conſequent- 
ly tend to invigorate the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and promote the 
circulation of the fluids. In 
palſies, epilepſies, and vertigoes, 
may be expected 
from this liquor uſed as common 
drink. 


CEREVISITIADIURETICA. 
Diuretic ale. 
Take of . 
Muſtard ſeed, whole, ; 
Juniper berries, each eight 
ounces ; | 
W 11d carrot ſeeds, three ounces; 
Commonwormwood, two ounces; 
New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


Take of 2. 
Broom tops, 
Muſtard ſeed, 

ounces; 
Flower-de- luce roots, 
Sharp- pointed dock roots, each 
twelve ounces; 
Winter's bark, 
Elder bark, 
Wild carrot ſeeds, 


each fixteen 


Juniper 


er 


Chap. 3 
uniper berries, each two pounds; 
New ale, twelve gallons. 


lent ſcorbutic habits, theſe ape- 
rient and diuretic liquors are very 
uſeful diet-drinks. Half a pint 
of either ma) be taken two or 


| three times a day. 


Cerevisia AD SCORBUTICOS, 
I Scorbutic ale. 
| Take of 
Horſeradiſh root, freſh, one 
pound; 
Sharp-pointed dock roots, half 


a pound : 


WT) ECTIFIED ſpirit of wine is 
the direct menſtruum of the 
reſins and eſſential oils of vegeta- 
bles; and totally extracts theſe ac- 
tive principles from ſundry vegeta- 
| ble matters, which yield them to 
water either not at all or only in 
part. It diſſolves likewiſe the ſweet 
ſaccharine matter of vegetables; 
and generally thoſe parts of animal 
bodies, in which their peculiar 
ſmells and taſtes reſide. | 
The virtues of many vegetables 
are extracted almoſt equally by 
water and rectified ſpirit ; but in 
the watery and ſpirituous tinctures 
of them there is this difference ; 
that the active parts, in the wa- 
tery extractions, are blended with 


bility in this menſtruum in great 
meaſure depends, while rectified 
pit extracts them almoſt pure 
3 Sum. Hence, when the ſpi- 
2 tinctures are mixed with 
3 liquors, a part of what 

© #PLrit had taken up from the 


N hydropic caſes, and corpu- - 


a large proportion of inert gum- | 
my matter, on which their ſolu- 


* Spirituous Tindtures. 1 


Canella alba, two ounces; 

Buckbean leaves, freſh, eight 
ounces 3; or dried, three 
Ounces ; 

New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 


In ſcorbutic diſorders, and im- 
purities of the blood and juices, 
this liquor, uſed as common drink, 
generally does good ſervice. All 
the ingredients are very effectual 
for the intention, and well ſuited 
to the form. If the ſharp-pointed 
dock roots were exchanged for 


thoſe of the great water-dock, the 


compoſition would be fill more 
powerful. 


SE 


Spirituous tinctures. 


ſubject generally ſeparates and ſub- 
ſides, on account of its havin 
been freed from that matter which, 
being blended with it in the ori- 
ginal vegetable, made it ſoluble 
in water. This however is not 
univerſal, for the active parts of 
ſome vegetables, when extracted 
by rectified ſpirit, are not preci- 
pitated by water, being almoſt 
equally diſſoluble in both men- 
ſtrua. 

Rectified ſpirit may be tinged 
by vegetables of all colours, ex- 


cept blue: the leaves of plants 
in general, which give out but 


little of their natural colour to 
watery liquors, communicate to 
ſpirit the whole of their green 
tincture, which for the moſt part 
proves elegant, though not very 
durable. 

Fixt alkaline ſalts deepen the 
colour of ſpirituous 


the menſtruum, though this does 
not appear from experience: in 
— the 
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tinctures; 
and hence have been ſuppoſed to 
promote the diſſolving power of 
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the trials that have beeen made to 
determine this affair, no more was 


found to be taken up in the deep 


coloured tinctures, than in the 
aler ones, and often not ſo much ; 
if the alkali be added after the 
extraction of the tincture, it will 
heighten the colour as much as 
when mixed with the ingredients 
at firſt. Nor is the addition of 


theſe ſalts in making tinctures, 
uſeleſs only, but likewiſe preju- 


General rules for extrafting tinftures ; from the Edinburth 
pharmacopeia, 


. 
The vegetable ſubſtances ought to 
be moderately and newly dried, 
unleſs they are expreſsly ordered 
otherwiſe. They ſhould like- 
wile be cut and bruiſed, before 
the menſtruum is poured on 
them. 
II. > 


If the digeſtion is performed in 
balneo, the whole ſucceſs de- 
pends upon a proper manape- 
ment of the fire: it ought to be 
all along gentle, unleſs the hard 
texture of the ſubject ſhould re- 
quire it to be augmented; in 
which caſe the heat may be in- 
creaſed, ſo as to make the men- 
ſtruum boil a little towards the 
end of the proceſs, 
| n. 

Very large circulatory veſſels ought 
to be employed for this purpoſe, 
which ſhould be heated before 
they are luted together. 
Circulatory veſlels are thoſe, 

which are ſo contrived, and of 

ſuch a height, that the vapour, 


which ariſes during the digeſtion, 
may be cooled and condenſed in 


the upper part, and fall down 
again into the liquor below: by 
this means the diſſipation, both 
of the ſpirit and, of the volatile 


otherwiſe, rarefying in the pro- 


The veſſel is to be frequently ſhak 


dicial, as they, in penera], injure 
the flavour of aromatics and ſu. 
peradd a quality,” ſometimes con- 
trary to the intention of the me. 
dicine.— Volatile alkaline ſalts, 
in many caſes, promote the action 
of the ſpirit. —Acids generally 
weaken it; unleſs when the acid 
has been previouſly combined with 
the vinous ſpirit into a compound 
of new qualities, called dulcified 
ſpirit, . 


parts of the ingredients, is pre. 
vented, They are generally com- 
poſed of two long necked ma. 
traſſes or boltheads: the mouth of 
one of which 15 to be inſerted into 
that of the other, and the juncture 
ſecured by a piece of wet bladder. 
The uſe of heating the veſſels is, 
to expel a part of the air; which 


ceſs, would endanger burſting 
them, or blowing off the upper- 
moſt matraſs. A ſingle matraſs 
with a long neck, or with a glaſs 
Pipe inſerted into its mouth, 1s 
more commodious than the double 
veſſel. See page 44. 
IV 


. os wed eos om. 


ES oa 


en during the digeſtion. 


All tinctures mould be ſuffered to 
ſettle before they are commute 
either to the filter or ſtrainer, 


VI. e_ 
In the tinctures (and diſtilled {pm 
likewiſe) deſigned for intern! 
uſe, no other ſpirit (4s 
from malt, melaſſes, or other 
fermented matter) is © 
uſed, than that expreisly PF 
ſcribed, 


VII. Refi 


W * 
WAS” <3 


Chap. 3. 
VIE: 1 
and reſinous gums vie 
3 more ſuccefsfolly, if, 
after being ground into powder, 
they be mixed with ſome white 
ſand well waſhed and dried, 
which will prevent their run- 
ning into lumps by the heat. 
If the powders preſcribed are 
ſufficient for this purpoſe, ſuch 
an addition is unneceſſary. 


TINCTURA AMARA. 

Bitter tincture. 
Lond. 

Take of 


Gentian root, two ounces; 


peel, dried, one dunce; 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 

from the huſks, half an ounce; 

Proof ſpirit, two pints, 

Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. 


Tais is a very elegant ſpiritu- 
| Ous bitter, As the preparation 
is deſigned for keeping, lemon 
pee), an excellent ingredient in 
the watery bitter infuſions, has, 
on account of the periſhableneſs 
ol its flavour, no place in this. 
be cardamom ſeeds are here a 
very commodious ingredient, as 
in this ſpirituous menſtruum they 
are free from the inconvenience 
| which they are attended with in 
| Other liquors, of rendering them 
| untranſparent, The Edinburgh 

Pharmacopceia has a compoſition 


ſimilar in intention to this, un- 
der the title of 


| ELIXIR STOMACHICUM. 


Stomachic elixir, 
Take os achic elixir 


Gentian root, two ounces ; 


Virginian ſnakeroot, 
ounce; 


Cochineal, half a dram ; 


Spirituous Ti nctures. 


Yellow rind of Seville orange 


Curaſſao oranpes, one ounce ; 


half an 
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395 
French brandy, two pints, =+- 
Let them ſteep for three days, and 


then filter the elixir, 


THr1s elixir differs from that of 
former editions, in the ſubſtitution 
of Curaſſao oranges to freſh orange 
peel, and in the addition of half 
an ounce of Virginian ſnakeroot. 
The firſt is a grateful aromatic 
bitter, and the latter ſuperadds a 
degree of pungency coinciding 
with the intention, Both this and 
the preceding compoſition are very 

uſeful ſtomachic bitters. 


TINCTURA AROMATICA. 


Aromatic tincture. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Cinnamon, fix drams ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, three drams; 
Long pepper, 
Ginger, each two drams ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

Digeſt without heat, and then 
ſtrain off the tincture. 


Tuts is a very warm aromatic, 
too much {be given without 
dilution. A tea ſpoonful or two 
may be taken in wine, or any other 
convenient vehicle, in languors, 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, flatulen- 
cies, and other like complaints. 
The ſtomachic tincture deſcribed 
hereafter, is ſimilar in intention 
to this, but contrived leſs hot of 
the ſpices, that it may be taken 


by itſelf. 


The Edinburgh pharmacopœia 
directs a compoſition ſimilar to 
the foregoing, under the title of 
TINCTURA AROMATICA, 
wulgo SALUTIFERA ; which is 
as follows. - * 


| Take of 


Calamus aromaticus root, 
„ Cinnamon, 
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306 
Cinnamon, each half an ounce; 
Leſſer cardamon ſeeds, 

Angelica ſeeds, each three 
drams; i 
Long pepper, one dram; 
French brandy, two pints. 

Macerate for three days, and filter 

the tincture. 


Tuis preparation is improved 


from the preceding editions by the 


omiſſion of ſome articles either 


ſuperfluous or foreign to the inten- 
tion; galangal, gentian, zedoary, 


and bay berries. As now reform- 
ed, it is a ſufficiently elegant warm 
aromatic. 


TINCTURA BALSAMͤICA. 
Balſamic tincture. 
| Edinb. 


| Take bf 


Balſam of Copaiba, one ounce 
and a half; | 
Balſam of Peru, half an ounce ; 
Engliſh ſaffron, one dram ; 
Rettified ſpirit of wine, one 
ink, 

Digeſt theſe ingredients together, 
in a ſand-heat, for three days; 
and then paſs the tincture thro? 
a ſtrainer. 


Tals tincture is an excellent 
balſamic, both for internal and 
external purpoſes. It is uſually 
given, in doſes of ten, twenty, or 


thirty drops, in the fluor albus, 


gleets, cachexies, ſome kinds of 
aſthmas and nephritic complaints, 
for ſtrengthening the tone of the 


. viſcera, and corroborating the ner- 


vous ſyſtem in general. Some 
caution is requiſite in the uſe of 
theſe reſinous warm medicines : in 
cold, languid, phlegmatic habits, 


they have for he moſt part good 


effects; but in bilious and ple- 
thoric conſtitutions, where there 
is any te denc to inflammation, 

they are 
I 
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Take of 


. 
2 . 


manifeſtly prejudicial, and raiſe gt 
continue febrile ſymptoms. 


ee 
CANTHARIDUM. 
Tindlure of canthariges, 
- Lond. 


Cantharides, bruiſed, two drams: 
Cochineal, half a dram; * 
Proof ſpirit a pint and a half 
Digeſt them together, and aſter. 
wards filter the tincture through 


paper, 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Cantharides, two drams; 
Balſam of Copaiba, one ounce 
and a half; 
Cochineal, one dram; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and a half. 
Digeſt the cantharides in the ſpii 
for two days; then ſtrain of 
the liquor, and add to it the 
balſam and cochineal. Digel 
again, in a ſand-heat, for four 
days: and then ſtrain off the 
tincture, 


a pint 


THESE tinctures poſſeſs the 
whole viitues of the fly, and are 
the only preparations of it deſigi- 
ed for internal uſe ; tinctures be. 
ing by far the moſt commodious 
and ſafe form for the exhibition 
of this active drug, The two 
tinctures are ſcarcely different 1 
virtue from one another; the iet. 
tified and proof ſpirit quill 
extracting the medicinal parts a 
the cantharides. The cochines 
is uſed only as a colouring ing, 
dient: the balſam in the fecal 
preſcription, and the gum gui 
cum, camphor, and eſſential 6 
of juniper berries, Whicn * 
formerly added, however „ 
adapted to the intentions of 7 
can be of little conſequence * 
medicine limited to 10 ſmall ado i 


cc 


Chap. 3. 
If any additional ſubſtances ſhould 
be thought requiſite for promoting 
the effect of the cantharides, whe- 
ther as a diuretic, as a detergent 
in ulcerations of the urinary paſ- 
ſages, or as a ſpecific reſtringent of 
ſeminal gleets and the fluor albus, 


they are more advantageoully join- 


ed extemporaneouſly to the tinc- 
tore, or interpoſed by themſelves 
at proper intervals. The uſual 
doſe of theſe tinctures is from ten 
to twenty drops, which may be 
taken in a glaſs of water, or any 
other more agreeable liquor, twice 
a day; and increaſed by two or 
three drops at a time according to 
the effect. 


TINCTURA CARD AMOMl. 
Tinflure of cardamoms. 
Lond, 
Take of BE | : 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
half a pound ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. _ 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain 
the tincture. 


TiIxeruxE of cardamoms has 
been in uſe for a conſiderable time, 
though now firſt received into the 
diſpenſatory. It is a pleaſant, warm 
cordial, and may be taken, alon 
with any proper vehicle, from -a 
cram to a ſpoonful or two. 


TINCTURA CASTOREI. 
Tincture of caſtor. 


Lond. 
Take of 1 


Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, two 
' Ounces ; 


Proof ſpirit, two pints. . 
Digeſt for ten days without heat, 
and ſtrain off the tinQure. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 5 
Ruſſia caſtor, an ounce end a 
half; | = 


9 
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in the latter, 


wa.” hy 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one pint. 
Digeſt them with a gentle heat for 


three days, and afterwards ſtrain 
out the liquor. 


An alkaline ſalt was formerly 
added in this laſt preſcription, 
which is here judiciouſly rejected, 


as being at leaſt an uſeleſs, if 


not prejudicial ingredient. It has 
been diſputed, whether a weak or 
rectified ſpirit, and cold or warm 
digeſtion, are preferable for mak- 
ing this tincture. To determine 
this point, the following experi- 
ment has been brought. ** Some 
* fine Siberia caſtor having been 
* infuſed in good French brandy, 
* without heat, for twenty days, 
the tincture proved very weak: 
on the ſame individual caſtor 
(the magma or reſiduum of the 
former tincture) the ſame quan- 
«tity of rectiſied ſpirit was pour- 


< ed, as before of brandy; and 


after a few hours warm digeſ- 
ce tion, a tincture was extracted 
much ſtronger than the other.” 
But this experiment is not ſatis- 
factory; the effects of the two 
menſtrua, and of heat, having 
been reſpectively compared in very 
different circumſtances. From the 
trials which I have made, it ap- 
pears, that caſtor, macerated with- 
out heat, gives out its finer and 
moſt grateful parts to either ſpi- 
Tit, moſt perfectly to the rectiſied: 
that heat enables both menſtrua to 
extract greateſt part of its groſſer 
and more nauſeous matter; and 
that proof ipirit extracts this laſt 


more readily than rectified. 


The tincture of caſtor is recom- 
mended in moſt kinds of nervous 
complaints, and hyſteric diſorders : 
it ſometimes does 
ſervice, though many have com- 
plained of its proving ineffectual. 
The doſe is from twenty drops to 
forty, fifty, or more 
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TINCTURA CASTOREIL 
COMPOSTTA. 

Compound tincture of caſtar. 

EX 5 Eainb. | 

Take of 
Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce ; 
Aſafetida, half an ounce; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, (commonly 

called ſpirit of /al wolatzle) 

one pint. | 

Digeſt for fix days in a cloſe· ſtopt 
phial, frequently ſhaking the 
veſſel; and then ſtrain the tinc- 
ture, | 


Tuis compoſition is a medicine 
of rea® efficacy, particularly in 
hyſterical diſorders, and the ſeveral 
ſymptoms which accompany them. 
The welatile oily ſpirit, here in- 
tended, 1s the ſecond of thoſe 
hereafter deſcribed under that title: 


for the caſtor and the aſafetida, 
and greatly adds to their virtues. 


Tindture of cinnamon. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Proof irit, a pint. * 


the tincture. 
Tus tincture of cinnamon poſ- 


the cinnamon, as well as its aro- 
matic cordial ones; 


waters of the ſpice. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI SIMPLEX. 


| | Lond. : 
Take of | 
Peruvian bark, four ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt and ſtrain. 


« 


=y 


it is an excellent menſtruum both 


 TINCTURA CINNAMOMI. | 


Digeſt witl out heat, and ſtrain off 


ſeſſes the reſtringent virtues of 


and in this 


reſpect it differs from the diſtilled 


Simple tincture of Peruvian bark. 


bark; and is ſo acrimonious, tha 


A medicine of this kind has been 
for a long time pretty much in 
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_ eſteem, and uſually kept in the 
ſhops, though now Ark received b. 


to the diſpenſatory, Some have 


employe d highly-rectified ſpirit of 


wine as a menſtruum ; which the 


have taken care fully to ſaturate, 


by digeſtion on a large quantity of 
the bark. Others have thought to 
aſſiſt the action of the ſpirit, by the 
addition of a little fixt alkaline ſalt, 
which does not, however, appear 


to be of any advantage; and others 


have given the preference to the 
vitriolic acid, which was ſuppoſed, 
by giving a greater conſiſtencetothe 
ſpirit, to enable it to ſuſtain more 
than it would be capable of doing 
by itſelf; at the ſame time that 
the acid improves the medicine, 
by increaſing the roughneſs of the 
bark. This laſt tincture, and 
that made with rectified ſpirit, have | 
their advantages ; though, for ge- | 
neral uſe, that above directed is 
the molt convenient of any, the 
proof ſpirit extracting nearly all 
the virtues of the bark. It may [ 
be given from a tea-ſpoonful to 
half an ounce or an ounce, ac- 
cording to the different purpoſes 
it is intended to anſwer. See 
PeERUVIANUS CORTEX, Page 195 


TINCTURA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI VOLATILIS. 
Valatile tinfture of Peruvian bark, 

Lond. 


Take of 
Peruvian bark, four ounces ; 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, two pins, 
Digeſt without heat, in 4 veſſe 
cloſe ſtopt; and afterwards ſtrall 
the tincture. | 
Tunis tincture is but lightly im. 
pregnated with the virtues of the 


Tit 


the largeſt doſe, which can %! 
ſafety be given of it, can cone 
only a very ſmall quantity of = 
ſubject. The medicine novel : 
leſs has its uſes, and may be" 
N | Viceable 
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. 
\iceable in ſome caſes where the 
ſtronger are improper, as in diffi- 
culty of breathing, obſtructions, 
and oppreſſions of | the breaſt. 


Stronger tinctures of this kind 


may be obtained by means of dul- 
cified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, or 
the ſpirit prepared with quick- 


- lime. All the three may be em- 


ployed where a large quantity of 


bark is not required, as at the 


cloſe of the cure of intermittents, 
in weakneſs of digeſtion, attended 
with a cold ſenſation at the ſto- 
mach, and ſome fluxes, particu- 
larly thoſe from the uterus, where 
the circulation is languid; the fi- 
bres relaxed, and where there 1s a 
periodical return of flight fever- 
1ſh complaints, In theſe caſes, I 
have often experienced ſalutary ef- 
fects from a tinture in dulcified 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, given to 
the quantity of a tea-ſpoonful five 
or fix times a day, in any appro- 
priated yehicle, | 


TINCTURA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 


| Compound tinflure of Peruvian 


bark, 
Edi nb. 


Take of 


Peruvian bark, in powder, three 
Ounces ; | 


Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Gentian, each two drams ; 
French brandy, two pints. 

Let them ſteep together for three 


days, and afterwards filter the 
tinddure. 


Tat 


the bark 


ſubſtances here joined to 
un many cafes, promote 
Mt efficacy in the cure of in- 45 


termittents; and not unfrequent- 


ly, are abſolutely neceſſary. In 


* ill habits, particularly where 
ie Juices are ſluggiſh and tena- 
clous, the viſcera and abdominal 


glands obſtructed, the bark, by 


* 2 a 
. K. 
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After digeſting 


itſelf, proves unſucceſsful, if not 


injurious ; whilſt given in conjune- 
tion with corroborant ſtomachics 


and deobſtruents, it rarely fails of 
the due effect. Gentian and Vir- 
ginian ſnakeroot, are among the 
beſt additions for this purpoſe ;. to 
which it is often neceſſary to join 
chalybeat medicines alſo. 


. TINCTURA Roc. 
Tindture of ſaffron. 


Edinb. 

Take of x25, | 
Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; 
French brandy, one pint, _ 

them for three 

days, let the tincture be ſtrained 
out for uſe, 


Tr1s tincture is fimilar in vir- 
tue to the ſaffron wine. A ſpiritu- 


* 
N 8 8 Ne 
a” ” 
3 09 


ous menſtruum is here preferred to 


the wine, as a tincture drawn with 
the former retains its elegant co- 
lour longer, and is not apt to 
depoſite in keeping any part of 
what it had taken up from the 
ſaffron. The ſhops have been ac- 
cuſtomed to employ treacle-wa- 
ter as a menſtruum for ſaffron, 


with a view to the 3 its 


efficacy in the intention of an 
alexipharmac; but the acid in that 
compound water ſoon deſtroys the 
colour of the tincture. 


TINCTURA F@ETIDA, 
Fetid tincture. 
Lond. 

Take of Fo 
Aſafetida, four ounces; 
Rectified ſpirit ofwine,two pints. 

Digeſt and ſtrain. 


Txr1s tincture, now firſt received 
into the pharmacopœia, has been 
in uſe for a conſiderable time: it 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the aſafe- 
tida itſelf; and may be given from 


ten drops to fifty or ſixty. It was firſt 
| propoſed. 
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Take of 


with proof ſpirit: this diſſolves 
more of the aſafedita than a rec - 


tified one, but the tincture proves 
turbid; and therefore rectiſied ſpi- 


rit, which extracts a tranſparent 
one, is very juſtly preferred. 


TINCTURA FULIGINIS. 
Tincture of ſoot, 

Lond. : 
Take of 

Wood ſoot, two ounces ; 

Aſafetida, one ounce ; 

Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt and ſtrain. | 


Eadinb. 

Take of 
Shining wood ſoot, one ounce; 
Aſafetida, half an ounce ; 
French brandy, a pint. 

Digeſt for three days, and ſtrain. 


Taz proof ſpirit is not liable 


to the ſame objection here as in 
the foregoing tincture; for when 
ſoot, is added, whatever ſpirit be 
employed, the tincture will not 
prove tranſparent. Fuller, in his 
pharmacopœia domeſtica, has a 
medicine under the title of Hys- 
TERIC TINCTURE, ſi milar to theſe, 
only with a little myrrh, which 1s 
no very material addition to aſa- 
fetida and foot. 
are found ferviceable, not only in 
hyſteric caſes, but likewiſe in 
other nervous diſorders. They 
may be given from a tea-ſpoonful 
to a common ſpoonful twice a 
day. x 


 TINCTURA GUAIACINA 
VOLATILIS. 
Velatile tinflure of guaiacum. 
Lond. 
Gum guaiacum, four ounces; 


Volatile aromatic ſpirit, a pint 
and a half. 


Digeſt, without heat, in a veſſel 


Pharmaceuticel Preparations. Part III. 
propoſed to the college to be made 


ions, or the like, 


Theſe medicines | 


cloſe ſtopt; and after 
the tincture be paſſed l 
ſtrainer. „ 


Tunis 1s a very elegant and eff. 
cacious tincture; the volatile ſpirit 
excellently diſſolving the gum, and 
at the ſame time promoting its 
medicinal virtue. In rheumatic 
caſes, a tea-ſpoonful, taken every 
morning and evening in any con- 
venient vehicle, has proved of fin- 
gular ſervice. | 


TINCTURA JALAPI. 
Tincture of jalap. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Jalap root, eight ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
After proper digeſtion, ſtrain off 
the tincture. 


Tris tincture is an uſeful and 
mild purgative, the menſtruum, 
here employed, taking up ſo much 
of the pummy parts, as corrects 
the griping quality which the re- 
ſin is attended with. It may be 
taken by itſelf from a dram to 
half an ounce; or mixed in {mall- 
er quantity with cathartic infu- 


TINCTURA JALAPPE. 
Tincture of jalap. 


- Edinb. 
Take of 
Jalap, in coarſe powder, three 
Ounces ; 
French brandy, one pint. 
Digeſt them for three days, and 
then ſtrain the tincture. 


RecririEp ſpirit of wine we; 
formerly ordered for the i 
tion of this tincture; but recite 
ſpirit, diſſolving little more _ | 
the pure reſinous parts of the 4. N 
lap, rendered the uſe of the Me) 


T* 3104s 
dicine ſomewhat les comm, | 


7 


Chap. 3. 
tan that of the tincture prepared 
with proof ſpitit. Moſt of the 
tinctures made in the rectified ſpirit, 
giluted with water fo as to be fit 
for taking, form a turbid white 
mixture: many of them are ſafely 
taken in this form, without any 
further addition: but the cathar- 
tic ones are never to be ventured 
on without an admixture of ſyrup 
or mucilage to keep the reſin unit- 
ed with the liquor; for if it ſepa- 
rates, in its pure undivided ſtate, 
it never fails to produce violent 
gripes, | 

Some have preferred to the tinc- 
tures of jalap, a ſolution in ſpirit 
of wine of a known quantity of 
the reſin extracted from the root; 
and obſerve, that this ſolution is 


| more certain in ſtrength than any 

tincture that can be drawn from 

the root directly. For, as the pur- 

nd -gitive virtue of jalap reſides in its 

m. reſin, and as all jalap appears, from 

ich experiment, not to be equally re- 

& ſinous, ſome ſorts yielding five, 

re- and others not three ounces of 

be reſin from ſixteen; it follows, that 

to although the root be always taken 

all- ia the {ame proportion to the men- 

lfu ſtruum, andthe menſtruum always 

exactly of the ſame ſtrength, it 

may nevertheleſs, according to the 

: degree of goodneſs of the jalap, be 

impregnated with different quan- 

lies of reſin, and conſequently 

prove different in degree of effi- 

Lo cc). Though this objection a- 

gainft the tincture does not reach 

lo far as ſome ſeem to ſuppoſe, 

0 3 behoves the apothe- 

10 to be careful in the choice of 

8 root, the inferior ſorts may 

ne Wa employed for making the re- 

epart ſma jalapii, which they yield in as 

ectified iq perfection, though not in ſo 

e that | Ade Quantity, as the beſt, Neu- 

the p eee even the worm eaten 

me- | 8 | 

0 0 any 8 e purpoſe, as 

than | 
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TINCTURA JALAPPÆE 
| COMPOSITA. 
Compound 3 of jalap. 
Ate. 
Take of & 
Jalap, fix drams 
Black hellebore roots, 
drams ; 
Juniper berries, | = 
Guaiacum ſhavings, each half 
an Ounce ; we 
French brandy, a pint and a 
half. 
Digeſt for three days, and after- 
wards ſtrain the tincture. | 


three 


Tar 1s tinQure requires to be 
taken in larger quantity than either 
of the foregoing, if intended to 
act fully as a cathartic. It may, 
in ſome caſes, be employed to ad- 
vantage, in ſmall doſes, as an al- 
terant. The quantity of the pur- 
gative materials, that goes to an 
ounce of the tincture, 1s fifteen 


rains of jalap, and ſeven and a 
half of the black hellebore root. 


TINCTURA JAPONICA. 
Faponic tindure. 
55 Lond. 
Take of 
Japan earth, three ounces; 
Cinnamon, two ounces; — 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
After proper digeſtion, let the tine- 
ture be paſſed through a ſtraĩner. 


A tincture of this kind, with the 
addition of Peruvian bark, amber- 
ris and muſk, to the ingredients 
above directed, was formerly kept 
in the ſhops. The tincture here 
received is preferable for ge- 
neral uſe; where any other ingre- 
dients are required, tinctures of 
them may be occaſionally mixed 
with this in extemporaneous pre- 
ſcription. The cinnamon 1s avery 
uſetul addition to the Japan earth, 
not only zs it warms the ſtomach, 
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&e. but likewiſe as it improves 
the roughneſs and aftringency of 
the other. | 

This tincture is of good ſervice 
in all kinds of defluxions, catarrhs, 
looſeneſſes, uterine fluors, and o- 
ther like diſorders, where mild aſ- 
tringent medicines are indicated. 
Two or three tea - ſpoonfuls may be 
taken every now and then, in red 
wine, or any other proper vehi- 
cle. | 


TiNCTURA LACCE. 
Tincture of guni-lac. 


Edinb, 
Take of : 

Gum lac, powdered, an ounce; 
 Myrrh, powdered, half an ounce ; 
Spirit of ſcurvygraſs, a pint and 
a- half. 
Digeſt in a ſand-heat for fix days; 
aiter which, ſtrain off the tinc- 

ture for uſe, | | 


Tais tincture is principally em- 
ployed for ſtrengthening the gums, 
and in bleedings and ſcorbutic ex- 
ulcerations of them: it may be 
fitted for uſe in theſe intentions, 
by mixing it with honey of roſes, 
or the like. Some recommend it 
internally againſt ſcorbutic com- 
plaints, and as a corroborant in 
gleets, female weaknefles, &c. Its 
warmth, pungency, and maniteſt- 
ly aſtringent biiteriſh taſte, point 
out its virtues, in theſe caſes, to 
be conſiderable ; though common 
practice, among us, has not yer 
received it. . 


TINCTURA FLORUM 
 MARTIALIUM. 
Tingure of the martial fiywers. 
Lond. | 
Take of 
Martial flowers, four ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, one pint. 
Pigett and ſtrain, 
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TINCTURA MARTIS. 
Tincture of iron. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Iron filings, three ounces; 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſalt, tuo 

pounds, 

Digeſt them together in a gentle 
heat of ſand, and then filter the 
tincture. 


TINCTURA MARTIS in 
SPIRITU SALIS, 
Tindture of iron in ſpirit of jatt, 


| Lond, 
Take of 
Iron filings, half a pound; 
Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt, three 
pounds; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 
pints. 
Digeſt the iron filings in the ſpiritof 
ſalt, without heat, as long as the 
ſpirit acts upon the iron; after 
the feces have ſubſided,eyaporate 


the liquor to one pound, and 


add thereto the vinous ſpint, 


ALL the tinctures of ſteel are 
no other than real ſolutions of the 
metal made in acids, and com- 
bined with vinous ſpirits. The 
three tinfures, here directed, dif- 
fer from one another only in 
ſtrength, the acid being the ſame 
in all: the firſt is the weakeſt, 
and the laſt the ſtrongeſt. I 
our former pharmacopœia there 
was Aa tincture from the matter 
which remains after the ſublime 
tion of the martial flowers, which, 
though it appears to be a good 
one, is now expunged as ſupel. 
fluous. Some have recommence 
duicified ſpirit of nitre as à fel 
ſtruum ;; but though this read 
diſſolves the metal, it does 10 
keep it ſuſpended. The mare 
is the only acid that can be em- 
ployed for this uſe. 8 

All theſe tinctures are 8 

preferable to the calces or croc © 
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Chap. 3. Spirituous 
Iron as being not only more 
ſneedy, but hkewiſe more certain 
in their operation: the latter, in 
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taken twice in a day in warm water, 

or any other convenient vehicle. 
The college of Edinburgh had 


ſome caſes, paſs off through the formerly a tincture of this root 
inteſtinal tube with little effect; with wine. Proof ſpirit is un- 
whilk the tinctures ſcarce ever fail. doubtedly preferable, both as a 
From ten to twenty drops of either menſtruum, and as being better 
of the tinctures, may be taken two fitted for keeping. 
or three times a day, in any pro- 3 
er vehicle; though it is ſeldom TINCTURA MYRRHA. 
adviſable to extend the doſe ſo far Tintture of myrrh. 
25 the laſt of theſe quantities, eſpe- Lond, 
cially in regard to the tincture in Take of 
ſpirit of ſalt, which is exceecing Myrrh, three ounces ; 
ſtrong of the iron. Proof ſpirit, two pints. : 
After due digeſtion, ſtrain off the 
TINCTURA MELAMPODII. tincture. 
Tindture of melampodium, or Pak. 
black hellebore. Take of | 
Lond. and Edinb. Myrrh in powder, an ounce and 
Take of i half ; | : 
Black hellebore roots, four Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
ounces z w» Digeſt them together in a land- 


Cochineal, two ſcruples ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

Digeſt them together, and after- 
wards filter the tincture through 
paper, 


Ta1s is perhaps the beſt prepa- 
ration of hellebore, when defigned 
for an alterative, the menſtruum 
here employed extracting the 
whole of its virtues. It bas been 
found, from experience, particu- 
larly ſerviceable in uterine obſtruc- 
tons; in ſanguine conſtitutions, 
where chalybeates are hurtful, it 
ſeldom fails of exciting the 'men- 
ſtrual evacuations, and removing 
the ill conſequences of their ſup- 
preſſon. So great is the power 
of this medicine, that wherever, 
rom an ill conformation of the 
Parts, or other cauſes, the expected 
discharge does not ſucceed upon 
the uſe of it, the blood, as Dr. 
Mead has obſerved, is ſo forcibly 
propelled, as to make its way 
2 other paſſages. A tea- 
Poonful of the tincture may he 


heat for ſix days; then ſtrain off 
the tincture for uſe. 


Tu pharmaceutical writers in 
genera] have been of opinion, that 
no good tincture can be drawn 
from myrrh by fpirit of wine alone, 


without the aſſiſtance of fixt alka- 


line ſalts. But it appears from pro- 
per experiments, that theſe ſalts 
only heighten the colour of the 
tincture, without enabling the 
menſtruum to diſſolve any more 
than it would by itſelf, Recti- 
fied ſpirit extracts, withovt any 
addition, all that part of the 
myrrh, in which its peculiar ſmell 
and taſte reſide, viz. the reſin ; and 
proof ſpirit diſſolves almoſt the 
whole of the drug, except its im- 
purities, | =D 
Tincture of myrrh is recom- 
mended internally for warming 
the habit, attenuating viſcid juices, 
ſtrengthening the ſolids, opening 
obſtructions, particularly thoſe of 
the uterine veſſels, and reſiſting 
putreſaction. Boerhaave greatly 
| | elteems 
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forty or more. 


eſteems it in all languid caſes, pro- 
ceeding from ſimple inactivity; in 
thoſe temale diſorders which are 
occaſioned by an aqueous, mucous, 
ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the hu- 
mours, and a relaxation of the 
veſſels; in the fluor albus, and all 


_ diſeaſes ariſing from a like cauſe. 


'The doſe is from fifteen drops to 
The medicine 
may doubtleſs be given in theſe 
caſes to advantage; though with 
us, it is more commonly uſed ex- 
ternally, for cleanſing foul ulcers, 
and promoting the exfoliation of 
carious bones. 


TIN CTURA MYRRHZ et 
ALOES. 
Tincture of myrrh and ales. 


Eainb. 
Take of 
- Myrrh, in powder, one ounce 
and a half; 
> Hepatic aloes, in powder, one 
ounce; 


+ Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 


pints... -- 


| Digeſt in a fand-heat for fix days, 


and then let the tincture be 
ſtrained off. 


Tar1s tincture is employed only 
in chirurgical dreſſings, for cleanſ- 
ing foul ulcers, reſtraining the 


progreſs of gangrenes, &c. in 


which intentions the aloes is an 
uſeful addition to the myrrh. The 
hepatic aloes is reckoned more ef- 
fectual for theſe purpoſes than the 
finer Socotorine. 8 


[ 


TINCTURA OPII, vulgo 

- LAUDANUM LIQUIDUM. 
Tindture of opium, commonly called 
liquid laudanum. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Crude opium, two ounces ; 
Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; 
Aqua aromatica, or ſpirituous 
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cinnamon 
ounces. 
Digeſt in a ſand-bath, with a gen- 
tle heat, and afterwards iran 
off the tincture. 
It is made alſo without ſaffron. 


Tanis is a very elegant liquid 
opiate, the menſtruum diſſolvin 
nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
opium, and effectually covering 
its ill flavour. The proportion of 
menſtruum is ſomewhat larger 
than in the vinous tincture former. 
ly deſcribed (ſee page 298): one 
grain of opium goes to about 
twenty drops of that tincture, and 
twenty- five of this: nevertheleſs, 
as there appears to be more of 
the opium diſſolved here than in 
the other, this tincture may pol- 
ſibly be the : ſtrongeſt of the two, 
It were t be wiſhed that the ſhops 


were furniſhed with a liquid opiate, 


in which the proportion of men- 
ſtruum was ſtill much larger, fo as 


to admit of the doſe being deter- 


mined by weight or meaſure ; the 
method, by drops, ſeeming too 
precarious for a medicine of ſo 
powerful a kind. The following 
preparation 1s contrived with this 
View, 


Take of 8 
 Thebaic extract, half a dram; 
Highly-rectified ſpirit of wine, 
called alcohol, ten ounces; 
Simple cinnamon water, twWen— 
ty ounces. : 
Digeſt them together until the 
opium is diffolved, and then fl- 
ter the ſolution through papel. 


Tals preparation 1 apprehend 
to be free from all the incouven” 
encies attending the common oplate 
tinctures. The menſtruum d 
ſolves the whole of the opium, e.“ 
cept the impurities, and con” 
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Chap. 3. Re 44 
| certainty 1n point © 
* = "I Joſe ©. be aſ- 
a. £8 to-the greateſt exactneſs: 
one grain of opium is contained 
in one ounce by meaſure, which 
18 equal nearly tO ſeven drams by 
weight. Neither the tinctures in 
wine nor proof ſpirit are ſo well 
adapted for keeping, 2s could be 
wiſhed ; in long ſtanding, a part 
of the opium is gradually thrown 
of from both, and conſequently 
the tinctures become gradually 
| weaker: the part, which thus ſe- 
| parates, amounts ſometimes, as I 
have been informed, to near one- 
fourth of the quantity of opium at 
firſt diſſolved; it floats on the ſur- 
face of the vinous tincture, and in 
the ſpirituous ſinks to the bottom, 
In the preparation here recom- 
| mended, it has not been obſerved 
that any ſeparation happeng. 
Inſtead of the cinnamon water, 
pure water may be employed in 
the mixture; and where aroma- 
tic additions are wanted, either in 
a medicinal intention, or for cover- 
ing the ill ſmell of the opium, 
any proper tincture, or diſtilled 
water may be extemporaneouſly 
joined. Saffron, an addition em- 
ployed by the Edinburgh college, 
| has been looked upon as a correc- 
tor of opium, but the qualities it 
| was ſuppoſed to correct are merely 
maginary: nor indeed can that 


any intention, in the ſmall quan- 
tity that enters a doſe of the tine- 
ture; a grain of opium being ac- 


companied with on! 
of ſaffron. e 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI 
 SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous tincturę of rhubarb. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Thubarb, two ounces; | 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 


Shirituous TinFures. 


article be of much importance in 


1 * 


half an ounce; 
Saffron, two drams; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture for uſe. 


TINCTURA RHEI AMARA. 
Bitter tinf&ure of rhubarb. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Rhubarb, one ounce ; 
Gentian root, a dram and a 
half ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one dram ; 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 
French brandy, one pint. 
Digeſt for two days, and then 
ſtrain the tincture. 
This tincture may likewiſe be made 
with mountain wine. 


TINCTURA RHEI DULCIS. 
Sweet tinfture of rhubarb. 


Edinb. 
Take of 8 | 
Rhubarb, two ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamoms, half an ounce; 
French brandy, two pints. 
Digeſt for two days; and then, 
having ſtrained out the tincture, 


add to it four ounces of white 


ſugar-candy in powder, and di- 
geſt again until the ſugar is diſ- 
ſolved. 


TRE laſt of theſe preparations is 
ſomewhat improved from the form- 
er edition. Two ounces of liquo- 
rice and one of raifins are ſup- 
plied by an increaſe of the ſugar ; 


and two drams of canella alba, by 
increaſing the cardamom ſeeds 


from two to four drams. 5 


All the foregoing tinctures 5 


rhubarb are deſigned as ſtoma- 


chics and corroborants, as well 


as purgatives: ſpirituous liquors 
excellently extract thoſe parts of 
the rhubarb in which the two firſt 


qualities reſide, and the additional 
ingredients conſiderably promote 
SG their 


3 - 
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their efficacy. In weakneſs of the 


ſtomach, indigeſtion, laxity of the 
inteſtines, diarrhœas, colicky and 


other like complaints, theſe medi- 


cines are frequently of good ſer- 
vice: the ſecond is alſo, in many 


c cafes, an uſeful addition to the Pe- 


ruvian bark, in the cure of inter- 
mittents, particularly in cachectic 
habits, where the viſcera are ob- 
ſtructed. In theſe intentions, a 
ſpoonfal or two may be taken for 
a doſe, and occaſionally repeated. 


TINCTURA SATURNINA. 
Saturnine tindture. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Sugar of leag, 
Green vitriol, each two ounces ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 
ints. | 
Reduce the ſalts ſeparately into a 
powder; then add the ſpi- 
rit, and digeſt them together 
without heat : afterwards filter 
the tincture through paper. 


TINCTURA 
 ANTIPH TEISICA. 
Antiphthiſtcal tincture. 


Edinb. - 
Take of 1 
Sugar of lead, an ounce and a 
half ; | T 


Vitriol of iron, an ounce ; 
Rectitied ſpirit of wine, a pint, 

Let a tincture be extracted with- 
out heat. 


THe reducing of the ſalts pa- 
rately into powder, and perform- 
ing the digeſtion auithout beat, are 
very neceflary circumſtances ; for 
if the ingredients are attempted to 
be pulverized together, they will 
grow ſoft and almoſt liquid: and 
if heat is made uſe of, ſcarce any 
tincture will be obtained. 

Theſe tinctures are ſometimes 
given from twenty to thirty drops, 
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for reſtraining immoderate ſecre, 
tions, particularly the colliqua. 
tive ſweats attending hectic fevers 
and phthiſical diſorders, whence 
the name az!iphthifical tincture 
They are undoubtedly medicine; 
of great efficacy in theſe caſe; 
but too dangerous ones to be rah. 
ly ventured. on. Some have ſup. 


poſed that they do not contai 


any of the ſugar of lead; but ex. 
periments made for that purpoſe, 
have ſhewn that they do: and 


therefore, the London college has 


very judiciouſly changed the title 
of their tincture into one expreſ. 


ſing its being a preparation of 


lead, 


TINCTURA SEN. 
Tincture of ſena. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Raiſins, ſtoned, ſixteen ounces; 
Sena, one pound ; 


Caraway ſeeds, one ounce and 
a half ; 


Leſſer cardamoms, huſced, half 


an ounce; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon. 
Digeſt without heat, and then 
ſtrain the tincture. 


TINCTURA SENA 
COMPOSITA, vulgo ELIXIR 

| SALUTI». 
Compound tinfture of ſena, cn. 

monly calied elixir of health. 
— Edinb. 

Take of; 
Sena, two ounces; 
Rhubarb, one ounce ; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Juniper berries, 


* . . 
Guaiacum ſhavings, each half 


an ounce ; 3 
French brandy, three pintss-. 
Digeſt for the ſpace of three days; 
then ſtrain off the tinctufe, 37 
add to it three ounces of pow. 
dered ſugar candy. . 
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Chap. 3. Spirituous 
Born theſe tinctures are uſeful 
carminatives and cathartics, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who have accuſtom- 
ed themſelves to the uſe of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors; they oftentimes re- 
lieve flatulent and colicky com- 
laints. where the common cor- 
dials have little effect: the doſe is 
from one to two ounces. 
preparations of this kind have 
deen offered to the public, under 
the name of Daffy's elixir: the 
two above are equal to any, and 
ſuperior to moſt of them. The 
guaiacum, in the laſt of the above 
formulæ, is a very uſeful ingre- 
dient, as it is found to have very 
good effects when joined with pur- 
atives: two drams of ſena, infuſed 
in half a pint of decoction of guai- 
acum, work as briſkly as three 
drams infuſed in plain water, and 
with greater eaſe to the patient. 


TINCTURA SERPENT ARI. 
Tincture of ſnaßteroot, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Virginian 
ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. | 


ſnakeroot, three 


: Tae tincture of ſnakeroot was 
in our laſt pharmacopceia directed 
with the liuctura fats {Ariar!, 
which being now expunged, it 
2s propoſed to the college to em- 
ploy rectified ſpirit; but as the 
heat of this ſpirit prevents the 
medicine from being taken in ſo 
large a doſe as might otherwiſe 
be, a weaker ſpirit was made 
choice of. The tincture made in 
this menſtruum, which extracts the 
whole virtues of the root, may be 
taken to the quantity of a ſpoonful 

or more, every five or fix hours. 
e college of Edinburgh di- 
s this tincture to be drawn with 

| f nts 
I 


8815 
Tinctures. 


plague- water; a diſtilled ſpiritu- 


Several 


former pharmacopcelas. 


ous water, impregnated with ma- 
ſterwott, angelica, and elder flow- 
ers, and mixed with diſtilled vine- 
gar. 5 | "8 


Take of | 8 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two ounces; 
Cochineal, one dram; 
Plague-water, two pints. 

Digeſt in a gentle heat for three 
days, and then ſtrain the tinc- 

ture. | | 


THe plague- water is equally ef- 
ficacious, as a menſtruum, with 
the ſimple proof ſpirit or rectified 
ſpirit ; and likewiſe coincides with 
the general intention of the medi- 
cine, as an alexipharmac in fevers, 


TINCTURA STOMACHICA. 
Stomachic tincture. 
Lond. 

Take of : 
Raiſins, ſtoned, four ounces ; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce; 
Caraway ſeeds, | 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, 
Cochineal, each two drams ; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. 


Tris is a moderately warm ſto- 
machic tincture, much more plea- 
ſant than the usQ"EBAUGH of our 
t may 
be taken, without any vehicle, to 
half an ounce or an ounce, though 
oftcner uſed in mixtures. | 


TINCTURA STYPTICA. 
Styptic tincture. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Green vitriol, calcined, one 
dram; | 

French brandy (ſuch as has ac. 

quired a yellowith tinge from 

the caſk) two pints. 

| Mix 
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318 Pharmaceutical Preparations. part III 
Mix them together, that the ſpirit 


may grow black; then paſs it 
'through a ſtrainer. 


Sou have ſuppoſed, that no 
other ſpirit than French brandy 
would ſueceed in ſtriking the black 


colour, for which this tincture is 


valued. Burt any ſpirit, that has 
ined an 1mpregnation from the 


oak caſks, which theſe kinds of 


liquors are generally kept in, or 
from other vegetable aſtringents, 
will equally exhibit this pheno- 
menon ; and French brandy will 
not do it without ſuch aſſiſtance. 


The title of this tincture expreſſes 


its medicinal intention. The ce- 
lebrated sTYPT1IC or HELVETIUS 
(which is ſaid to be the ſame with 
that of EaTon) differs from it no 
otherwiſe, than in being more o- 
peroſe in compoſition. They are 
recommended both for internal uſe, 
and for reſtraining external hæmor- 
rhages: their virtues do not ſeem 
to depend ſo much on the iron, as 
on the menſtruum, the quantity of 
metal diſſolved being extremely 
ſmall. In keeping, the iron is 
apt to ſeparate, and the liquor to 
loſe its black colour. 


TINCTURA SUCCINT, 
Tincture of amber. 
„„ 
Yellow amber, two ounces; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, twenty 
ounces. 
ooh Ai in a {and-heat for eight 
ays, and :fterwards filter the 
tincture, 


Tn is is à very elegant prepara- 
tion of amber, of a grateful bal- 
ſamic tale, and fragrant ſmell, 
Boerhaz%o, Hoffman, and others, 
ftrongiy recommend it in diſorders 
proce ding from a lax ſtate of the 
ſolids aud debility of the nervous 
ſyitem. ; in ſuppreſlions of the men- 


Nr 


ſtrual diſcharges, the fluor albus 
ſeminal gleets, rheumatic com. 
plaints, and ſome kinds of epil 
ſies: it is directed to be taken 
from ten to a hundred drops, in 
Canary or other rich wine. 

The medicine is doubtleſs 2 
efficacious one; though it would 
be much more ſo, if a part of the 
ſpirit was drawn off, ſo as to leaw 
what it had extracted from the am. 
ber, concentrated into the con. 
ſiſtence of a balſam: a tea · ſpoon. 
ful of this may be taken three g 
four times a day, with ſugar, or 
in any convenient vehicle, The 
ſpirit diſtilled off, which is richly 
impregnated with the amber ſmel], 
may be reſerved for extrafting & 
freſh tincture from another parce| 
of amber. A tincture of amber, 
made in this ſpirit, poſſeſſes the 
whole virtue of the concrete, and 
appears to be one of the moſt va. 
luable preparations of it. 

Fixt alkaline ſalts have been 
commonly employed in the prepa- 
ration of this tincture; but with 
no good effect : for they not only 
do not promote the diffolution of 
the amber, but likewiſe injure the 
medical virtue of the preparation, 
Scarcely any of the ſubſtances that 
have been made trial of, give an! 
conſiderable aſſiſtance to ſpirit of 
wine in diſſolving this concrete, 
except the vitriolic acid; which, 
when intimately combined with l 
into a dulcified ſpirit, forms 3 
menſtruum ſaid to be much mot? 
efficacious for amber than the fm. 
ple vinous ſpirit. The college o 
Edinburgh have accordingly, 
the late reformation of their phat 
macopœia, made choice of ch. 
menſtruum, and directed the tinc- 
ture as follows. 


Take of | 
Yellow amber, two ounces 


Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, = 
pint, Dig: 


/// d / / —ůͥ¶ö:—äm . TM POS 


in a ſand bath, with 
mr heat, tor four days; 
and then filter the tincture. 


CTURA SUDORIFICA. 
95 Sudorific tincture. 
Edinb. 


ke of 
Fe ſnakeroot, ſix drams ; 


Cochineal, 
Engliſh ſaffron, each two drams; 
Opium, one ſeruple; - 
Spirit of Mindererus, one pint. 

Digeſt them together in a gentle 
heat for three days, and then 
paſs the tincture through a 
trainer. 


Tnis compoſition is an efficaci- 
ous ſudorific; the ingredients be- 


cel ing of the moſt powerful kind, 
er, and the menſtruum not only ex- 
the tracting thoſe parts of them in 
nd which their virtues conſiſt, but 
va. co-operating ſtrongly in the ſame 
intention. Ruſſia caſtor, a ſuper- 
eel numerary ingredient in former edi- 
pa- tions, is now omitted; and Cco- 
vith chineal, which from the quantity 
oly of it formerly employed, ſeemed 
of to have been deſigned with a me- 
the dicinal view, is now reduced to 
on. one half, and nothing more is ex- 
that pected from it than to furniſh an 
any agreeable colour to the tincture. 
t of Half an ounce of the tincture, by 
rete, meaſure, contains hye-cighths of 
ich, a grain of opium. 
th it 
ns 3 9 SULPHURIS, 
more intture of ju phur. 
; fim- Take of bs pou 
ge of Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one 
„ M Pint. | | | 
par- Hepar ſulphuris (that is, a mix- 
f thi ture of ſulphur and fixt alka- 
tinc- line ſalt melted together) four 
 Cunces, | | | 
Grind the hepar into powder, whilſt 
hot from the fire, add to it the. 
s 3 ſpitit, and digeſt in a moderate 


* bd 


Chap. 3- Spirituous Tin@ures. 39 


heat for twenty-four hours ; then 


pour off the tincture from the 
feces. 5 


Trex digeſtion may be commo- 


diouſly performed in a glaſs re- 
ceiver : put the ſpirit firſt into the 


veſſel, and pour the hot powder 
upon it: then ſhake them toge- 
ther; and, to prevent the exhala- 


tion of any part of the ſpirit dur- 


ing the digeſtion, inſert a glaſs 


tube into the mouth of the re- 


ceiver. 

This tincture is of a rich gold 
colour, a hot aromatic taſte, and a 
particular, not ungrateful ſmell. 
Its virtues are thoſe of a warm at- 


tenuating, aperient, and anti- acid 


medicine. Some have recommend- 
ed it as a laſt reſource in phthiſes 


and ulcerations of the lungs; but 


in theſe caſes it promiſes little ſer- 
vice, and has been ſometl mes 
found prejudicial. The doſe is 


from ten to ſixty drops: it 15 moſt 


commodiouſly taken in Canary or 
other rich wines. 


TINCTURA ANTIMONII. 
Tincture of antimony. 


Lond, 
Take of 
Any fixt alaline ſalt, one pound; 
Antimony, half a pounds 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints, 
Reduce the antimony into powder, 
mix it with the ſalt, and melt 
them together, with a ſtrong fire, 
for an hour. Then pour out 
the matter, pulverize it, add 
the ſpirit, and digeſt them for 
three or four days: after which, 
ſtzain off the tincture for uſe, 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Antimony, in powder, four 


ounces; 
Salt of tartar, ſix ounces; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints, 


Mix 
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Mix the antimony with tlie ſalt of 
tartar, and inject them by little 
and little into a crucible placed 
in a ſtrong fire. The mixture 
melts thin, and is to be conti- 
nued in this ſtate for half an 
hour; after which it is to be 
poured out into a hot and dry 


iron mortar. Powder the maſs 


while hot, put 1t into a heated 
matraſs, and pour thereon the 
ſpirit. Digeſt them together, 
for three days, in a gentle heat 
of ſand; and then decant the 
tincture, 


x theſe proceſſes, the alkaline 
ſalt unites with the ſulphur of the 
antimony into a Mpar; which 
communicates to the ſpirit a tincture 
g milar to the foregoing. This an- 
timonial tincture 1s ſuppoſed to 
contain likewiſe ſome of the regu- 
line parts of the mineral, and is ſaid 
to have ſometimes provoked a puke 
when taken on an empty ſtomach, 
even in a ſmall doſe. It ſtands re- 
commended in doſes of from ten 
to ſixty drops or more, as a deob- 
ſtruent, promoter of urine, and pu- 
rifier of the blood. 


TincTURA ANTIMONII DIA- 
PHORETICI. 
Tindzure f diaphoretic antimony. 
Take of | 
Diaphoretic antimony, fixteen 
ounces: | 
Nitre, four pounds; 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine, three- 
pints. 
Let the antimony and nitre be finely 
powdered, mixed, injected by a 
ſpoonful at a time into a red-hot 
crucible, and kept in a ſtrong 
melting heat for half an hour, 
Then pour the matter into a 
warm iron mortar, powder it 
whilf hot, and immediately add 
the vinous fpirit. Digeſt for 
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three days, and filter the f. 8 
for uſe, Y 7 the tincture 


Tris tincture is recommen "We ] 
for the ſame purpoſes as the bo 
goings and in oy ſame doſe, It i; 
very fragrant in ſmell 
able to The taſte, N ˖ 
r SALIS TARTAR, 8 
zncture of ſalt of tartar. 
Take of * 4 
Salt of tartar, ſix ounces. if 
Melt it in a crucible till it acquires 4 
a greeniſh colour ; Pulverize it A d 
whilſt hot, and immediately pol 2 
upon it, in a ſtrong long-necked : 
matraſs, as much rectified ſpirit 
of wine as will ſtand three or 
four inches above it: digef, for 
ſeveral days, in a pretty ſtrong T. 
ſand-heat, that a tincture may 
be obtained, 
: A. 
Tr1s preparation is taken fron WR 
the preceding edition of our phar- 
macopœia. It has been uſually Ty 
expected to be of a red hue: but red 
(as the committee obſerve) if nei. wil 
ther the ſalt nor the ſpirit have ary ext 
oily tincture, the ſpirit, though it pro 
acquires from the alkali a hot pun- ſide 
geut taſte, will ſcarce receive any tho 
degree of colour, unleſs by fone anſ 
ſpark of coal, which may acct- lept 
dentally fall into the crucible, ſtan 
while the ſalt is calcining. Fot pow 
this reaſon, this tincture has been tine 
uſually prepared in a counterſel a ſp 
manner, by adding ſome port time 
of antimony to the fait, wheredj 3 
it reſembled too much the tindir: FI 
of antimony, for both to be k 
tained at the late reviſal. V 
TINCTURA TOLUTAN4 Taki 
Tincture of balſam of Toll. » 
Edinb. 8 Ve 
Take of | >: | 
Balſam of Tolu, an ounce * 3 
a half 3 Cod Pg, 
Rectile {tr; 


Chap. 3 9 
iged ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
1 1 n untl the 
XI is diſſolved; and then 


ſtrain the tincture. 


Tais ſolution of balſam of 
| Tolu poſſeſſes all the virtues of the 
balſam itſelf. It may be taken in- 
ternally, in the ſeveral intentions 
for which this valuable balſam is 
proper, to the quantity of a tea- 
| ſpoonful or two, in any convenient 
vehicle, Mixed with the plain 
ſyrup of ſugar, it forms an elegant 


balſamic ſyrup. 


a TINCTURA VALERIANZ 
rit SIMPLEX. _ 

or Simple tincture of valerian. 

for Lond, | 

0g Take of | 

ay Wild valerian root, four ounces ; 


Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
After due digeſtion, train off the 


on tincture, 
Fig | 
lr THe valerian root ought to be 
but reduced into fine powder, other- 
101. viſe the ſpirt will not ſufficiently 
TH) extract its virtues, The tincture 
\ it proves of a deep colour, and con- 
un- ſiderably ſtrong of the valerian ; 
any though it has not been found to 
"me anſwer ſo well in the cure of epi- 
cci- leptic diſorders, as the root in ſub- 
ble, tance, exhibited in the form of 
For powder or bolus, The doſe of the 
een uincture is, from half a ſpoonful to 
ret a ſpoonful or more, two or three 
tion times a day. 
reby | | 
tur? TINCTURA VALERIANZ 
. . VOEATILIS. - - 
blatile tinctus e of valerian. 
Lond. 


Take of 


b valerian root, four ounces; 


pints, 


igeſt without heat, in a veſſel 


cloſely ſtopt, and afterwards 
ſtrain off the tincture. 


Spirituous Tiuctures. 


olatile aromatic ſpirit, two 


Tn volatile ſpirit is here an 
excellent menſtruum, and at the 
ſame time conſiderably promotes 
the virtues of the valerian, which 
in ſome caſes wants an aſſiſtance of 
this kind. The doſe may be a tea- 
ſpoonful or two. 


TINCTURA VERATRI. 
Tincture of veratrum, or white 
hellebore, 

| Lond. 
Take of 
White hellebore root, eight 
ounces; | 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. | 
Digeſt them together, and filter 
the tincture through paper. 


Tuis tincture is ſometimes uſed 
far acuiting cathartics, &c. and as 
an emetic in apoplectic and ma- 
niacal diſorders. It may likewiſe 
be ſo managed, as to prove a pow- 
erful alterative and deobſtruent, in 
caſes where milder remedies have 
little effet. But a great deal of 
caution is requiſite in its uſe: the 
doſe, at firſt, ought to be only a 
few drops; if confiderable, it 
proves violently emetic or Ca» 
thartic. 


BALSAMUM GUAIACINUM, 
Balſam of guatacum, 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Gum guaiacum, one pound; 
Balſam of Peru, three drams; 


Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 


ints and a halt, | 
Digeſt till the gum is diſſolved, 
and then ſtrain off the balſam. 


„ELIXIR GUAIACINUM, 
Elixir of guatacum, 
| Edinb. 
Take of 


. 


Gum guaiacum, in powder, two 
ounces ; 
Balſam of Peru, two drams ; 
Y 


Eſlential 
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322 - Pharmaceutical Preparations, 
Effential oil of ſaſſafras, one kept a ſecret in private hands, un. 


dram ; 

Volatile olly ſpirit, one pint. 

Digeſt the gum guiacum and balſam 
in the volatile ſpirit for ſix days, 
in a cloſe-ſtopt phial, which 1s 
now and then to be ſhaken : 
afterwards ſtrain the tincture, 
and add to it the eftential oil. 


Born theſe compoſitions are me- 
dicines of great efficacy, and ca- 
pable of anſwering many uſeful 
purpoſes, They warm and firength- 
en the habit, and promote 1n{ca- 
fible perſpiration. 'I'wenty or thirty 
drops may be taken two or three 
times a day, or oftener, in any pro- 
per vehicle, in rheumatic com- 
plaints, cutaneous defedations &c. 
particularly where the patient is of 


_ colicky complaints. Outwardly, it 


taken at a time, in wine or ary - 


Part III. 


der the titles of Balſamun Perf 
cum, Balſam of Berne, Wad?; 54 
Jam, Friars balſam, Feſuits 4.000 
&c. The form above is taken 
from the original receipt Publiſhed 
by Pomet (Hſtoire des Drog u, edlt. 
2. tom. ii. p. 56.) It ſtands greatly 
recommended.,externally, for clean. 
ing and healing wounds and ulce;: 
for diſcuſſing cold tumors, allaying 
gouty, rheumatic, and other old 
pains and aches ; and likewiſe in. 
ternally, for warming and ftrength. 
ening the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
expelling flatulencies, and relievine 


is applied cold on the part with a 
feather ; inwardly, a few drops are 


other convenient vehicie, 


a cold phlegmatic temperament, 
and the ſolids weak 
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| | and relaxed, BALSAMUM 
4 In hot bilious conſtitutions, and TRAUMATICUM. 
9 CEP 4 . 
, i tenſity or rigidity of the veliels, Traumatic, or vulnerary b:lſum, 
8 like other ſtimulating medicines, Fond 
j | they are evidently improper. Talks of 
ol 


BALSAMUM COMMENDATORIS. 
eau? de COmmanaeiire 
Take of 
Dry Peruvian balſam, one ounce ; 
Storax in the tear, two ounces; 
Benjamin, three ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, 


Myrrh, 

Olibanum, 

Angelica roots, : 

St. John's wort flowers, each 


half an ounce ; 
Spirit of wine, two pounds eight 
ounces by weight. 

Let them ſtand together in the ſun 
during the dog days, in a glaſs 
veſſel, cloſely opt; and after- 
wards ſtrain out the balſam thro? 
a lincn cloth, 


Ts balſam has been inferted, 
with little variation, in ſome fo- 
reign pharmacopœias, and likewite 


* red 
roots here omitted, were cert 


Benzoine, three ounces; 
Sterax, ſtrained, two ounces ; 
Balſam of 'Tolu, one ounce 
Socotorine alozs, half an ounce; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 
Digeſt, that the gums may 25 Muci 
as peſſible be diſſolved ; and 
then ſtrain off the balſam tor 
ule. 
Tus is an elegant reformationcf 


6 
wy 


the preceding compoſition, con 
derably more ſimple, yet not * 
in efficacy. The balſam of 5 
ſuyplies, with advantage, the up 
Peruvian balſam, a drug very rae 
to be met with in this conan? 
the oblibanum, myrrb, and r. 
a 


C1 taln- 
ſuperfluous in a medicine con 


ate. 
ing ſo much more powerful m 
. D 3 Ort flows 
rials; and the St. John's * _ 
N f 7. 7 YI 
ers are as deſervedly throw! 5 


Chap. 3. 
as having little elſe to recommend 
them than prejudice or ſuperſti- 
tion. 1 
Take of 
Benzoine, 
ounces; 
Baliam of Peru, two ounces 3 
Hepatic alocs, in powder half 
an bung 
Rectifed ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 
Digelt them in 2 ſand-heat, for the 
ſpace of thre” days; and then 
ſtrain the balſam. 


powdered „ dies 


T nis js a further contraction of 
the baume de commandeur, with 
Wit any injury to it as a medicine, 
er [caſt with regard to the purpoſes 

Wor which the title ſhews it de- 
WW ond; Socotorine aloes is here 
Judiciouſly exchanged for the he- 


eternal applications. 


ELIXIR AL OES. 
Elixir of Alves. 

3 Lond, 

ke of 
W | inQture of myrrh, two pints ; 
Socotorine aloes, 

| dafiron, each three ounces. 


3 geſt them together, and ſtrain 
olf the elixir, 


ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS. 
Eainb. 


Myrrh, in powder, two ounces : 

Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 
a half; 

Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce : 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 

a 

1 myrrh with the ſpi- 

"Sin : 1and-bath, for the ſpace 

i ” mk then add the aloes 

6-2 er, and the ſaffron ; 
itinue the digeſtion for two 
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days longer, ſuffer the feces to 

ſubſide, and pour off the clear 

elixir. , : "© 

Tris is the elixir proprietatis of 
Paracelſus, improved with regard 
to the manner of preparation. The 
myrrh, ſaffron, and aloes, have been 
uſually directed to be digeſted in 
the ſpirit togezher ; by this method, 
the menſtrnum ſoon loads itſelf 
with the latter, ſo as ſcarce to take 
up any of the myrrh; Whilſt a 
tincture, extracted firſt from the 
myrrh, readily diſſolves a large 
quantity of the others. The alka- 


line felt, commonly ordered in 


theſe preparations, with a view to 
promote the diſſolution of the 
myrrh, we have already obferved 
to be uſeleſs; and accordingly it is 
now omitted. 

This medicine is greatly recom- 
mended, and not undeſervedly, as 
a warm ſtimulant and aperient. It 
ſtrenothens the ſtomach and other 
viſcera, cleanſes the firſt paſſages 
from tenacious phlegm, and pro- 

notes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral. Its continued uſe has fre- 
quenily done good ſervice in ca- 
chectic and icteric caſes, uterine 
obſtructions, and other like diſor- 
ders; particularly in cold, pale, 
phlegmatic habits: where the pa- 
tient is of a hot, biltous conſtitu- 
tion and florid complexion, this 
warm ſtimulating medicine is leſs 
proper, and ſome:imes prejudicial. 
The doſe may be, from twenty 
drops to a tea ſpoonful or more, 
wo or three times a day, accord- 
ing to the purpoſes which it is in- 
tended to anſwer, 


ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS VL 
TRIOLICUM. — 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Myrrh, in powder, two ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, one 
ounce ; 


Y- 2 Dulcified 


Engliſh ſaffron, balf an ounce ; | 
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Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, one 
pint and a half. | 
Digeſt them in a ſand-heat for the 
ſpace of ſix days ; and havin 
then ſuffered the feces to ſubſide, 
pour off the clear elixir, | 


Here the dulcified ſpirit of vi- 
triol is very judiciouſly ſubſtituted 
to the ſpirit of ſulphur, ordered in 
other books of pharmacy to be 
added to the foregoing preparation; 
for that fſlrong acid precipitates 

rom the liquor great part of what 
it had before taken up from the 


ther ingredients; whereas, when 


the acid is previouſly combined, 
with the vinous ſpirit, and thereby 
dulcified as it is called, it does not 
impede its diſſolving power. This 
elixir poſſeſſes the general virtues 
of the preceding, and is, in virtue 


of the menſtruum, preferred to it 


in hot conſtitutions, and weak- 
neſſes of the ſtomach. See Elixir 
vitrioli in the following page. 


ELIXIR PAREGORICUM. 
Paregoric elixir. 
5 Dal. 
Take of 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Opium, ſtrained, each one dram; 
Camphor, two ſcruples ; 
Eſſential oil of aniſeeds, half a 
dram ; ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
Pints. | 
Digeſt and ſtrain. 


Tris elixir is taken from Le 
Mort with the omiſſion of three 
unneceſſary ingredients, honey, li- 
quorice, and alkaline ſalt. It was 


. . originally preſcribed under the title 
of ELIXIR as THMATICUM, which 


it does not ill deſerve. It contri- 
butes to allay the tickling, which 
provokes frequent coughing; and 
at the ſame time, is ſuppoſed to 
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®porary relief from t 


open the breaſt, and give pres., 
liberty of breathing: debe 
procures (as it does by itſelf) a = 
he ſym 1 
whilſt the other ingredients bn. | 
to remove the cauſe, ang Prevent 
their return. It is given to <1 
dren, againſt the Chin-cough te. 
from five drops to twenty; to * 
dults, from twenty to an hundres 
Half an ounce by meaſure col. 
tains about a grain of opium. 


ELIXIR PECTORALE, 
Pectoral elixir, 
Edinb, 

Take of | 
Balſam of Tolu, two ounces; 
Balſam of Pern, one ounce; 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Engliſh ſaffron, each half an 

ounce z 

ReQifhed ſpirit of wine, to 

pints. 

Digeſt them in a ſand-heat for three 
days, and then ſtrain off the 
elixir. 

Tris balſamic elixir is given th 
the quantity of a tea- ſpoonful, tuo 
or three times a day, as an er. 
pectorant and detergent, in colgit 
and ulcerations of the breaſt, Pie 
balſam of Peru is a new ingred- 
ent, introduced in the preſent ell 
tion; and the flowers of benzoune 
are ſubſtituted to benzoine in {id 
ſtance. 


ELIXIR VITRIOLI ACIDUN 
Acid elixir of vitritl. 
| Lond. 

Take of the a . 

Aromatic tincture, One my 
Strong ſpirit (called oil) 0 
trio], four ouncts. re 

Mix them together, and after 50 

feces have ſubſided, filter 
elixir through paper. 


Tal 


Chap. 3. 
; preparation was originally 
3 3 Myngeht, and has been 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by his name. 
It is here prepared in a ſomewhat 
different manner from that directed 
by the author, and in other books 
of pharmacy; the oil of vitriol and 
ſpirit of wine being there firſt mix- 
ed together, and then digeſted 
upon aromatics. * 
Mynficht's elixir of vitriol is di- 
rected in our preceding pharmaco- 
pœia as follows : 
Take of 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, - | 
Cloves, each three drams ; 
Calamus aromaticus, one ounce; 
Galangal, an ounce and a half; 
Sage, - * 
Mint, each half an ounce ; 
Cubebs, _ 
Nutmegs, each two drams 
Aloes wood, | 
Citron peel, each one dram. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into a 
powder, to which add, of 
Sugar-candy, three ounces ; 
. Spirit of wine, a pint and a 
half; | 
Oil of vitriol, one pint: 
Digeſt them together for twenty 


days, and then filter the tincture 
for uſe, 


Ix the new edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia, the elixir 
Vitrili 18 thus prepared. 

Take of 


Cinnamon, one ounce and a half; 
Ginger, one ounce ; 


Pepper-mint leaves, dried, half 


an ounce ; 
Oil of vitriol, fix ounces ; 


Refiified ſpirit of wine, two 


pints, 


rop the oil of vitriol by little and 


little into the ſpirit of wine, and 
digeſt them together in a ſand- 
bath, with a very gentle heat, 
tor three days; - then add the 
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other ingredients ;* continue the 
digeſtion, in the ſame gentle 
heat, for three days longer ; and 
afterwards filter the tincture in 
a glaſs funnel. 


THe intention in theſe proceſſes 
is, to obtain a tincture of aromatic 
vegetables, in ſpirit of wine, com- 


bined with a conſiderable propor- 


tion of vitriolic acid. When the 


tincture is firſt drawn with vinous 
ſpirits, and the acid added after- 


wards, as in the firſt of the above 
preſcriptiens, the acid precipitates 
great part of. what the ſpirit had 
before taken up: and on the other 


hand, when the acid is mixed with 


the ſpirit immediately before the 
extrassion, as in the ſecond pro- 
ceſs, it prevents the diſſolution of 
all that it would have precipitated 
by the former way of treatment : 
by previouſly uniting the*acid and 


the vinous ſpirit together by digeſ- - 


tion, as in the laſt proceſs, the in- 


convenience is ſomewhat leſſened 
All theſe compoſitions are valu- 
able medicines in weakneſs and re- 


laxations of the ſtomach, and de- 


cays of conſtitution, particularly in 


thoſe which proceed from irregula- 


rities, which are accompanied with 


flow febrile ſymptoms, or which 
follow the ſuppreſſion of intermit- 
tents, They have frequently taken 


place after bitters and aromatics, | 


by themſelves, had availed no- 
thing : and, indeed, great part of 
their virtue depends on the vitriolic 
acid; which, barely diluted with 


water, has, in theſe caſes, where 
the ſtomach could bear the acidity, 


produced happy effects. _ 
Fuller relates (in his Medicina 


ymnaſtica) that he was recovered ' 


by Mynſicht's elixir, from an ex- 
treme decay of conſtitution, and 
continual reachings to vomit, 'They 


may all be given ſrom ten to thirty 


or forty drops or more, according 
3 | | to 
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326 Pharmaceutical Preparations. Part III. 


to the quantity of acid, twice or 
thrice a day, at ſuch times as the 
ſtomach is moſt empty. 


ELIXIR VITRIOLI DULCE. 
Sweet elixir of vitriol. 
Lund. 

Take of the 
Aromatic tincture, one pint; 
Dolcified ſpirit of vitriol, eight 
ounces by weight. 
Viz them together. 


Tus is deſigned for perſons 
Whole Romach is too weak to bear 
the forepging acid elix ir; to the 
taſte, 1t1Spratefuily aromatic, with- 
out any perceptitie acidity, 1 he 
dulciſied ſpirit of vitriol, here di- 
rected, occalions little or no pre— 
cipitation upon adding it to the 
Unckure. 


Tux college of Edinburgh, in tlie 
edition of their pharmacopœia pre- 
ceding the preſent, employed dul- 
ciaed ipirit of vitriol, as the men- 
ſtruum. The compoition was as 
follows:: | 
Take of 


Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, two 


Dougds.; 
Eſtential oil of mint, half an 
Ou ce; 
n 
of lemon peel, . 
ofnutmegs, each twodrams, 


Gradvally drop the oils into the 


{pirit, and mie the whole well 


4 


togetEer. 


Tuls ehxir, if the effeniial oils 
are good, and the dulcified ſpirit 
mace as it ought to be, (if it i 
not, it will not diflolve the Oils) 
proves a very elegant and grateful 
Romachie, fimilar to the fore going 
iwect elixir: a tea-ſpoonful uf ci- 
ther may be taken two or three 
times a day. | 

A medicine of this kind was for- 
meily in great eKeem under the title 


4 


of Vicann's voLATILE ELIXIR 


OF VITRIOL ; the Compoſition of 
which was firſt communicated 0 
the publicin the Pharmacepe-a r.. 


formata. It is prepared by digeſt. 
ing ſome volatile ſpirit of vitrio| up- 


on a ſmall quantity of mint leaves 
curiouſly dried, till the liquor ha; 
acquired a fine green colour. If 
the ſpirit, as 1t frequently does, 
partakes too much of the acid, thi; 


colour will not ſucceed : in ſuch 


caſe it ſhould be rectified from 3 
little fixt alkaline ſalt, as hereafter 
directed in chap viii. ſect. 5. The 
nut is moſt commodiouſly ſuſpend. 
ed in the ſpirit in a fine linen 
cloth : this prevents the necellity 
of filtration, during which the 


inore volatile parts would exhale, 


ELIXIR MYRRHE 
COMPOSIFTUM. 
Compound elixir of myrri. 
| Lond, 
Take of 
Extract of ſavin, one ounce ; 
Tincture of caſtor, one pint; 
Fincture of myrrh, half a pint. 
D:geſt them together, and then 
train the elixir. 


Tr1s preparation is improved 
from one deſcribed in ſome former 


diſpenſatories under the name of 


ELIXIR UTERINUM. It is a medi- 
eine of great importance in uterine 
obltruftions, and in hypochondila- 
cal caſes ; though, poſſibly, means 
might be contrived of ſuperadding 
more effectually the virtues of ſavin 
to a tincture of myrrh and catbor. 
It may be given from five drops 
to twenty or thirty, or more, in 
pennyroyal water, or any other 
ſuitable vehicle. 


ELIXIR SAC RUM. 
Eainb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, cut ſmall, ten rams 5 
> Socoto- 


15 3 


O- 


Chap. 3 


1 artamom ſeeds, half an 


ounce; 


*onch brandy, two pints. 
er for two days, and then 


ſtrain the elixir. 


ePIRITUS .VINOSUS 
CAMPHORATUS. 
| Camphorated ſparit of Wie, 
Lind. and Edinb. 
Take of 
Camphor, two ounces ; 
Rectifled ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Mix them together that the cam- 
phor may be diſſolved. 


Txats ſolution of camphor is em- 
ployed chiefly for external uſes, 
againſt rheumatic pains, paralytic 
numbueſſes, inflammations, for diſ- 
cuſſing tumours, preventing gan- 
grenes, or reſtraining their pro- 
greſs. It is too pungent to be 
exhibited internally, even when di- 
luted, nor does the dilution ſucceed 
well; for on the admixture of 
aqueous liquors; the camphor gra- 
cually ſeparates and runs together 


into little maſſes. 


Hoffman, Rothen, and others, 
mention a camphorated ſpirit not 


| ſubje@ to this inconvenience. It 


1s prepared by grinding the cam- 
phor with ſomewhat more than an 


equal weight of fixt alkaline ſalt, 
tuen adding a proper quantity of 


Proof ſpirit, and drawing off one 
half of it by diſtillation. This ſpi- 
7 Vas propoſed to the college to 
be received into the Pharmacopoeia, 
at the late reviſal, under the title 
OL SPIRITUS CAMPHORAZ TART A- 
£12\TUs, But upon trial, it did 
not anſwer expectation : ſome of 
5 camphor, as the committee ob- 
terre, riſes with the ſpirit in diRtil- 


laton, though but a ſmall quantity; 


5 M1xed with a large portion 
at, 18 does not ſenübly ren- 


Shirituous Tinctures. 


1 
der it turbid; but in a proper 
quantity, it exhibits, the ſame ap- 
pearance as the more common cam- 
phorated ſpirit: it did not appear, 
that ſpirit diſtilled from camphor, 
with or without the alkaline ſalt, 
differed at all in this reſpect. 

The moſt convenient method of 
uniting camphor with aqueous li- 
quors, for internal uſe, ſeems to be 
by the mediation of almonds, or of 
mucilages; triturated with theſe, it 
readily mingles with water into the 
form of an emulſion, at the ſame 
time that its pungency is conſider- 
ably abated. It may alſo be com- 
modiouſly exhibited in the form of 
an oily draught, expreſſed oils to- 
tally diſſolving it. 


TIN cTURA BEN ZZOINI. 
Tindture of bengoine. 
Take of 
Benzoine, four ounces; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, onepint. 
Digeſt them together in a ſand-heat 
for three or four days, and then 
decant off the tincture. 


Tals tincture ſtands recommend- 
ed in aſthmas, and other diſorders 
of the lungs, in doſes of from twenty 
to ſixty or ſeventy drops. It has, 
however, been principally made 
uſe of externally, as a coſmetic, 
for clearing and ſmoothing the 
{kin ; for theſe purpoſes it is mix- 
ed with a large proportion of wa- 
ter, when it forms a white liquor 
called Lac VIRGIN IS. If this be 
ſuffered to reſt ſor ſome time, the 


benzoine precipitates, in form of 


a white magiſtery, (of a very plea- 
ant ſmell, and not diſagreeable 
taſie) which in the Brandenburgh 
pharmacopcœia is preferred to the 
flowers of benzoine, as being free 
from the empyreumatic flavour 
which theſe axe ggneralily attended 
with; it is,» hö Nezer, of a differ- 
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ent nature from the flowers, being 
no other than the benzoine 1n 1ts 


whole ſubſtance ; whereas the flow- 
ers are a diſtinct part of it, not re- 


ſinous, like the reſt of the maſs, but 
rather, as we ſhall ſce hereafter, 


of the ſaline kind. The precipita- 


tion is directed to be made with 
roſe water. 


GuTTE viræ, 


Drops of Life. 
Take of 


Opium, four ounces ; 
Saffron, one ounce ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Cochineal, each half an ounce ; 
Nutmegs, | 
Zedoary, each two ounces ; 
Camphor, one ounce ; 
Tincture of diaphoretic antimo- 
ny, one pint; 
Water, two pints. 
Digeſt the opium with the water in 
_ a ſcalding heat, till as much as 
poſſible of it is diffolved, and 
Paſs the ſolution through a 
ſtrainer. Digeſt the other ingre- 
dients in the antimonial tincture 
. three or four days. Mix 
oth liquors together, let them 
ſtand in digeſtion for two days 


longer, and after the feces have 


ſubſided, pour off the clear for 
Sa | 


 Txr1s medicine has been recom- 
mended as prefera':le to the com- 


mon Opiates, and leſs apt to leave 
a nauſea on the lomach : the doſe 
is from ten Crops to forty or fifty. 


TIx STUN A ſeu EssEN TIA 


A * BRE. 
Tinfure or eſſence of unbergris. 
Part. 


Take of 
+ Ampergris, one dram ; 
Partarized ſpirit of wine, 


Spirit of roles, that is, highly 


/ 


Ws 
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rectiſied ſpirit of wine d 
off from dried damaſk . 
N each one ounce and a half. 
Digeſt in the heat of a water. bath. 


TRE ambergris, if pure, j 
totally difolved into : 48 K 
quor, provided the heat be ſuffi. 
cient to make the ſpirit boil or 
immer: with a weaker heat, or if 
the ſpirit is not highly rectified 
the ſolution does not ſucceed. This 
tincture is a high cordial : eightor 
ten drops may be taken on ſugar, 


TincTura ſeu EssEN TIA RECII. 
The royal tiucture, or Merce. 


| Pari/. 

Take of / 
Ambergris, two ſcruples ; 
Muſk, one ſcruple ; 

Civet, ten grains; 

Oil of cinnamon, ſix drops; 
Oil of rhodium, four drops; 
Salt of tartar, half a dram; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
Spirit of roſes, 

Spirit of orange flowers, each 
one ounce and a half. 
Grind the ſalt of tartar with the 
ambergris, muſk, civet, and eſſen- 
tial oils, till they are thoroughly 
mixed; then add the ſpirits, and 
digeſt in a warm place for ſome 
days, frequently ſhaking the vel- 
ſel; afterwards let the liquor 
ſettle, and pour off the clear 

from the dregs. 


Tars tincture is a very high per. 
fame ; end by thoſe who can bear 
ſubAances of that claſs, may be 
taken like the preceding, as à C0. 
dial, A few drops give a fine fa- 
vour to a large quantity of other 
liquors. The ambergris diſſolves 
here with leſs heat than in the fore* 
going preparation; the eflentus 
oils promoting its ſolution. 


Chap. 3* 
TixcruRA oponTALGICA Myx- 

SICHTI. 
Mynficht's fincture for the tooth-ach, 
T7 Argentoratenſ. 


ake of 
„ wood, two ounces; 


Saſſafras, 
Saſſaparilla, each one ounce; 
Pellitory of Spain, 


Alum 
338 each half an ounce; 


Staveſacre ſeeds, 

Henbane ſeeds, each two drams 

Opium, 

* each one dram and a 
half: N 

Serpyllum, | 

Origanum, 

Saffron, each one dram 

ReQifed {pirit of wine, 

Vinegar, each one pint and a 
half, 

| Reduce the dry ingredients into 

powder, and extract a tincture 

from them with the ſpirit and 

vinegar mixed, | 


_«A11TTLE of this tincture 1s to 
*' be taken warm into the mouth, 


** occaſion, It effectually relieves 
*© the moſt violent toothachs ; pre- 
** venting the afflux of humours, 
* and ſurprizingly extracting thoſe 
* already ſettled upon the parts: 
* the pain ſeems often on the firſt 
* application of it to increaſe, 


off.“ The above compoſition, 
and this account of its virtues, 1s 


from the pharmacopceia of the col- 
lege of Straſburg. 


FsSENTIA ALEXIPHARMACA 
Sn. 
StabPs \ Sexiphermac eſſence, 
Argentoratenſ, © 
Take of the ; Hon of * 
aſterwort, : 

Carline thiſtle 
Angelica, | 


| Spirituous 


* and repeated if there ſhould be 


* but ſoon after abates and goes 


- 
> 
1 
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Pimpinella alba, each half an 
ounce; 

Swallow. wort, 

Elecampane 

White dittany, 

Contrayerva 

Wild valerian, each one ounce. 

Extract an eſſence or tincture from 
theſe ingredients, with a ſuffi- 


cient quantity of highly rectified 
ſpirit of wine. 


Tuis tincture, kept a ſecret by 
its celebrated author, and firſt pub- 
liſhed by Junker, is greatly eſteem- 
ed by many of the German phy- 
ſicians as a diaphoretic and alexi- 


pharmac, for attenuating viſcid hu- 


mours, and gently promoting urine; 


both in low fevers, particularly 


in exanthematous ones, where the 
eruptions have been repelled, and 
in chronical diſorders ; the doſe is 
twenty or thirty drops or more, 
It is doubtleſs a medicine of effi- 
cacy, though ſome of its ingre- 
dients might be retrenched with- 
out injury to its virtue. 


Ess EN TIA LIGNORUMe 
Efjence of the wwaeds. 
Argentorateuſ. 
Take of 
Saſſafras, two ounces ; 
Guaiacum, three ounces ; 
China root, 
Sarſaparilla, 
Red ſaunders, ho 
Yellow ſaunders, each one ounce; 
Spirit of wine, as much as will 
cover the above ingredients 
to the height of four inches. 


| Digeſt for eight days, and then fil- 


ter the eſſence, 


Tais eſſence, or tincture, is 
given in venereal and catarrhous 
diſorders, and impurities of the 
humours in general, from a ſcru- 
ple to a dram or more. By gently 
drawing off half of the ſpirit, the 

8 remainder 
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ent nature from the flowers, being rectiſied ſpirit of wine drawn 
no other than the benzoine in its off from dried damaſk roſes 
whole ſubſtance ; whereas the flow- each one ounce and a half. 


ers are a diſtin part of it, not re- Digeſt in the heat of a water- bath 
finous, like the reſt of the maſs, but | 
rather, as we ſhall ſce hereafter, Tre ambergris, if pure, is here 
of the ſaline kind. The precipita- totally diſſolved into a reddiſh l. 
tion is directed to be made with quor, provided the heat be ſug. 
roſe water. cient to make the ſpirit boil or 
| | e : with a weaker heat, or if 

| the ſpirit is not highly re&ified 
G Dems. Fuſe. of the ſolution does Fox", ee This 
; a tincture is a high cordial : eight or 
ten drops may be taken on ſugar, 


1 Take of 5 
4 Opium, four ounces 
Saffron, cne ounce ; 


Virginian ſnakeroot, TincTuRA ſeu EssENTIA RECII. 
| Cochineal, each half an ounce ; The royal tindure, or ¶ uc. 
Nutmegs, „„ 
Zedoary, each two ounces; Take of : | 
Camphor, one ounce ; Ambergris, two ſcruples; 
Tincture of diaphoretic antimo- Muſk, one ſcruple; 
ny, one pint; | Civet, ten grains 
. Water, two pints. Oil of cinnamon, fix drops; 
—_ Digeſt the opium with the water in Oil of rhodium, four drops; 
Wl _ a ſcalding heat, till as much as Salt of tartar, half a dram; 
poſſible of it is diſſolved, and Kectified ſpirit of wine, 
paſs the ſolution through a Spirit of roſes, 
ſtrainer. Digeſt the other ingre- Spirit of orange flowers, each 
dients in the antimonial tincture one ounce and a half. | 
8 three or four days. Mix Grind the ſalt of tartar with the 
oth liquors together, let them ambergris, muſk, civet, and eſſen- 
ſtand in digeſtion for two days tial oils, till they are thoroughly 
longer, and after the feces have mixed ; then add the ſpirits, and 
ſubſided, pour off the clear for digeſt in a warm place for ſome 
. days, frequently ſhaking the vel- 5 


ſel; afterwards let the liquor 


Tais medicine has been recom- ſettle, and pour off the clear 
8 mended as preferal le to the com- from the dregs. | 


mon opiates, and Jeſs apt to leave | h ar 
| ( : a a 
a "hy on the 1 * Tas tincture is a very high per. i 
eee es uty. fame ; end by thoſe who can bear le 
| 1 | ſubflances of that claſs, may be | 
TixcTura ſeu EsSENTIA taken like the preceding, as a co. 
= AMBRIUE, : dial. A few drops give a fine fa 
Tiucture or Hence Haniberg ris. s vour to a large quantity of other 
* Parif. liquors. The ambergris diſſolves 
Take of N | here with leſs heat than in the fore: T. 
Ampergris, one dram; going preparation; the eſſential 


Partarized ſpirit of wine, 


Spirit of roſes, that is, highly 


oils promoting its ſolution. 


Tixc ru“ 


Chap. 3. 


. 
Mynficht's tincture for the tooth-ach, 
Argentaraten/. 


ake of 
L uaiacum wood, two ounces ; 


gaſſafras, 
Saſſaparilla, each one ounce; 
pellitory of Spain, 


lum | | 
3 each half an ounce; 


Staveſacre ſeeds, 
Henbane ſeeds, each two drams; 
O 1m, ” 
Chor, each one dram and a 
half: 
Serpyllum, 
Origan um, 
Saffron, each one dram; 
Redtified ſpirit of wine, 

Vinegar, each one pint and a 
balk, - : 
Reduce the dry ingredients into 
powder, and extract a tincture 
from them with the ſpirit and 

vinegar mixed, 


„A LITTLE of this tincture 1s to 
te be taken warm into the mouth, 
* and repeated if there ſhould be 
** occaſion, It effectually relieves 
the moſt violent toothachs ; pre- 


*« venting the aflux of humours, 


* and ſurprizingly extracting thoſe 
* already ſettled upon the parts : 


| © the pain ſeems often on the firſt 


* application of it to increaſe, 
* but ſoon after abates and goes 
« off.“ Th b Oh by 

| e above compoſition, 


and this account of its virtues, 15 


from the pharmacopceia of the col- 
lege of Straſburg, 


EsSEnTIA ALEXIPHARMACA 
STAHLIL, 
 StahP; alexipharmac eſſence, 

Argentoratenſ 


| Take of the roots of 


aſterwort, 
Carline thiſtle, 
Angelica, 
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Pimpinella alba, each half an 
ounce; 
Swallow. wort, 
Elecampane 

White dittany, 
Contrayerva 
Wild valerian, each one ounce. 

Extract an eſſence or tincture from 
theſe ingredients, with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of highly reQified 
ſpirit of wine. 


Tunis tincture, kept a ſecret by 
its celebrated author, and firſt pub- 
liſhed by Junker, is greatly eſteem- 
ed by many of the German phy- 
ſicians as a diaphoretic and alexi- 


pharmac, for attenuating viſcid hu- 


mours, and gently promoting urine; 


both in low feyers, particularly 


in exanthematous ones, where the 
eruptions have been repelled, and 
in chronical diſorders ; the doſe is 
twenty or thirty drops or more, 
It is doubtleſs a medicine of effi- 
cacy, though ſome of its ingre- 
dients might be retrenched with- 
out injury to 1ts virtue, 


ESSENTIA LIGNORUMe 
Efjence of the wwaeds. 
Argentoratenſ/. 


Take of 


Saſſafras, two ounces ; 
Guaiacum, three ounces ; 
China root, 


Sarſaparilla, 
Red ſaunders, 


Yellow ſaunders, each one ounce; 


Spirit of wine, as much as will 
cover the above ingredients 

to the height of four inches. 
Digeſt for eight days, and then fil- 
ter the eſſence, | 


Tais eſſence, or tincture, is 
given in venereal and catarrhous 
diſorders, and impurities of the 
humours in general, from a ſeru- 
ple to a dram or more. By gently 
drawing off half of the ſpirit, the 
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233 - 
- remainder becomes proportionably 


ftronger, and is then called cnt:a 
lignorum concentrata. 


BALSAMUM vir. 


Balſam of life. 


| Brandenb. 
Take of 
Eſſential oils of Lavender, 
Nutmegs, 
Cloves, 
Rhodium, 


Serpyllum, each 
half a dram ; 
Cinnamon, 
Lemon peel, 
Bergamotte, each 
two ſcruples; 
Balſam of Peru one dram ; 
Highly rectified ſpirit of laven- 
der, fifteen ounces. 


SE CT. VI 
Oils by infuſion and decoction. 


XypRESSED oils extract the re- 

finous and oily parts of vege- 
tables, but do not act upon, or u- 
nite with the gummy and mucila- 
ginous: hence the oleum e mucila- 
ginibus of the ſhops contains no- 
thing of the mucilage which its in- 
gredients abound with, Theſe oils 
may be tinged by vegetable mat- 
ters, of almoſt all colours; the 
leaves of moſt plants communicate 
a green ; yellow flowers, a dilute 


gold colour; ſome red flowers, a 


light red; alkanet root, a beauti- 
ful and deep red. 

In making the officinal oils from 
the leaves of plants, a good deal 
of care is neceſſary, to give them 


the fine green colour expected in 


them. If'the boiling of the herb 
in the oil is not continued till all 


the aqueous moiſture has exhaled 


(the mark of which is, the herb's 
being criſp) the oil will have a 
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Firſt diſſolve the balſam 1 
rit, than add the oils, gn 
till the whole is diſſolved. 5 


T Is fragrant balſam is an im. 
provement on one deſcribed b 
Hoffman, in his notes on Poteriu! 
and is probably the ſame, or near); 
the ſame, with the balſam ſo ok 
celebrated afterwards in that au- 
thor's practice, internally in lan. 
guors, faintings, debilities of the 
nervous ſyſtem, colics, &c. from 
ten to twenty or thirty drops, and 
externally applied to the noſtrils, 
temples, &c. in vertiginous, lethar- 
gic, and other like complaint, 
Thus much is certain, from Hod. 
man's own writings, that his bal. 
ſam was compoſed of fragrant oils 
diffolved in rectifled ſ pirit of wine. 


dingy yellowiſh hue ; if continued 
longer it turns black, and contracts 
an empyreumatic ſmell. The moſt 
convenient method of managing 
the proceſs ſeems to be, to ſtrain 
off the oil when ſufficiently impreg- 
nated with the virtue of the plant, 
and afterwards to let it ſtand 1n a 
clean veſſel, over a gentle fire, un- 
til, by frequent trials on a white 
tile, it appears to have gained the 
deep green colour required. 


OLEUM CHAMEMELI. 
Oil of chamomile. 
Eainb. 

Take of 
Chamomile, with the fowers 
freſh gathered and bruiſed, 
One pound; i 
Oil olive, three pints. . 
Boil them gently till the her j3 
almoſt criſp ; then ſtrain ® 
preſs out the oil. 


Chap. 3. 
The oils of other herbs are prepar- 
ed in the ſame manner. 


OLEUM HYPERICI. 
Oil of St. John's Wort, 
Lond. 
Ty 
8 of St. John's wort, 
full blown, freſh gathered, and 
carefully freed from the cups, 
four ounces; 
Oil olive, two pints. 
pour the oil upon the flowers, and 
let them ſtand together, till the 
oil is ſufficiently coloured. 


OLEUM e MUCILAGINIBUS: 
Oil of mucilages 
Lond. 


Take of 

Marſhmallow root, freſh, half a 
pound ; 

Linſeed, 


ounces 3 

Water, two pints ; 

| Ol! olive four pints. 

Bruiſe the roots and ſeeds, and 
gentiy bcil them in the water for 
half an hour: then add the oil, 
and continue the boiling till all 
the water is waſted ; afterwards 


let the oil be carefully poured 
off for ule, | 


OLEUM SAMBUCINUM. 
0: of elder. 
| Lond, 
Take of 
Elder flowers, one pound, 
Oil olire, two pints. 
Boll the flowers in the oil, till 
they are almoſt criſp; then preſs 


| out the oil, and ſet it by till the 
teces have ſubſided. 


OLEUM VIRIDE. 
Green oil. 


Fake of Lond. 


Bay leaves, 


Fenugreek ſeed, each three 


Oils by Infuſion and Derodian. 2 31 


Rue leaves, 
Marjoram leaves, 
Sea-wormwood leaves, 
Chamomile leaves, each, freſh 
gathered, three ounces ;. 
Oil olive, two pints, 

Bruiſe the herbs, and gently boil 
them in the oil till they are al- 
moſt criſp; then preſs out the 
oil, let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
afterwards pour it off from the 
ſediment. 


ALL the foregoing oils are de- 
ſigned for external applications 
only. They are ſuppoſed, beſides 
the general emollient quality of 
the oil itſelf, to receive particular 
virtues from the ingredients: that 
of chamomile flowers, to be a warm 
diſcutient and reſolvent; that 6f 


St. John's wort flowers to be pe- 


culiarly grateful to the nerves, to 
give great relief in all kinds of 
pains and wearineſs, to reſolve tu- 
mors, and heal wounds and ulcers ; 
and the oil of mucilages to be 
ſofter and more. emollient than 
common oil. An oil prepared in 
the ſame manner from wormwood, 
rubbed on the ſtomach and umbili- 
cal region, is ſaid to excite appe- 
tite, ſtrengthen the viſcera, and 
kill worms; and one from rue, to be 
of ſingular efficacy againſt worms 
and colicky pains, and ſwellings. 
It is preſumed, however, that at 
preſent there are few who expect 
much more from theſe preparations 
than from common dil itſelf, which 
has the advantage of being leſs 
offenſive, The mucilaginous in- 
oredients, marſhmallow root and 
linſeed, in the oleum e mucilaginibus, 
make no addition to the virtue of 
the oil, for mucilages, as already 
obſerved, are not ſoluble in oils, 
Experience has not diſcovered any 
ſuch ſingular qualities in flowers: 
of St. John's wort, that fourounces 
of them ſhould communicate any 
remarks 
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remarkable virtue to a quart of oil. 
Of the other herbs, the more va- 
lvable parts are diſſipated by the 
boiling heat: and although the re- 
maining matter, if it was taken in- 
ternally either by itſelf, or diſſolv- 
ed in watery or ſpirituous liquors, 


_ might not be deſtitute of activity, 


yet it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, 
when combined with a large quan- 


tity of oil, to have any material ef- 


fect in external applications, The 
number of theſe ſoils has, therefore, 
been judicioully retrenched, at the 
late reformation : the five, above 


retained, are not one-tenth part of 


thoſe which were formerly order- 
ed to be be kept in the ſhops. 'The 
moſt certain way of anſwering the 
purpoſes intended by theſe prepa- 
rations, appears to be, by mixing 
with the expreiſed oi! a ſuitable 
quantity either of the native reſins 


of vegetables, or of the eſſential 


oils and refinous extracts artificially 
Prepared from them them. 


OLEUM CAMPHORATUM, 
Camphorated oil. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Freſh drawn oil of almonds, or 
linſeed, two ounces; 
Camphor, one ounce. 
Diſſolve the camphor in the oil. 


Tuis oil is defigned, like the 
foregoing ones, for external pur- 
poſes. It has been in uſe for ſome 
time, in the infirmary of Edin- 
burgh, againſt burns, rheumatic 

pains, &c. and is thence received 
into the pharmacopœia of the 
Edinburgh college. 


Let ſome fine carded cotton be dip 


Part Ill. 


OLEUM ODORIFeRLY, 
Odorifercus cil. 


in oil of olive, or oil of ben nutz 
that it may be thoroughly in. 
bibed with the oil, withour re. 
taining ſo much as to dripſ pon. 
taneouſly. Lay a bed of thi 
cotton in the bottom of a tin 
or porcelane veſſel, and lightly 
ſpread upon it a pretty thick 
layer of any odoriferous flower, 
freſh gathered, as jaſmine flow. 
ers, -violets, hlies of the valley, 
&c. Above theſe, ſpread more 
of the cotton, and then more 
flowers, alternately, till theveſſe, 
is full : then cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſtand for twenty-four hour 
in a gentle warmth, Great pat 
of the fragrance of the flower 
will be communicated to the oil 
in the cotton, which is to be 
ſtratified in the ſame manner witb 
two or three freſh quantities of 
the flowers, till it is ſufficiently 
impregnated therewith, after 
which the oil is to be ſqueezed 
out from the cotton in a preſs, 


Tunis appears to be the moſt el. 
fectual method of transferring into 
expreſſed oils the odoriferous mat. 
ter of thoſe tender flowers which 
yield little or-no eſſential oil: the 
perfumed oils and eſſences of thoſe 
flowers brought from Italy, ar 
prepared in this man..er. The 0d0- 
rous parts may be again ſeparatel 
from the oil, and transferred into 
water or ſpirit, by diſtillation with 
thoſe liquors. 


Wi 


CHAPTER IV. 


Conſervation of recent vegetables and their infuſions 
Sc. by ſugar and honey. > 


SEC Fc: 
Conſerves. 


OxsexyEs are compoſitions 
of recent vegetable matters 
and ſugar, beaten together into an 
uniform maſs. ; | 
This management was introduced 
for preſerving certain ſimples, un- 
dried, in an agreeable form, with 
as little alteration as poſſible in their 
native virtues ; and to ſome ſub- 
jects it is very advantageoully ap- 
lied. Vegetables, whoſe virtues 
are loſt or deſtroyed in drying, may 
in this form be kept uninjured for 


a length of time: for, by carefully 


ſecuring the mouth of the contain- 
ing veſſel, the alteration, as well 
as diſſipation, of their active prin- 
ciples, is generally prevented; and 
the ſugar preſerves them from the 
corruption which juicy vegetables 
would otherwiſe undergo. 

There are, however, ſundry ve- 
getables, whoſe virtues are impair- 
ed by this treatment. Mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtances, by long lying with 
ſugar, become leſs glutinous; and 
aſtringents ſenſibly ſofter upon the 
palate. Many of the fragrant flow- 
ers are of ſo tender and delicate a 


texture, as almoſt entirely to loſe 


their peculiar qualities on being 
beaten or bruiſed. | 

Ia general, it is obvious, that in 
this form, on account of the large 
admixture of ſugar, only ſubſtances 
ot confiderable activity can be taken 


to advantage as medicines. And 
k | 


. 


indeed, conſerves are at preſent 
conſidered chieily as auxiliaries to 
medicines of greater efficacy ; or 


as intermediums for joining them 


together. They are very convenient 
for reducing into boluſes or pills, 
the more ponderous powders, as 
mercurius dulcis, the calces of iron, 
and other mineral preparations; 
which with liquid or leſs conſiſt- 
ent matters, as ſyrups, will not 
cohere. . Eo 

The ſhops were formerly incum- 
bered with many conſerves altoge- 
ther inſignificant; the few now re- 
tained have in general either an 
agreeable flavour to recommend 
them, or are capable of anſwering 
ſome uſeful purpoſes as medicines, 
Their common doſe is the bulk of 
a nutmeg, or as much as can be 
taken up at once or twice upon the 
point of a knife, There is in ge- 
neral no great danger of exceeding. 
in this particular. 


General met ho of | preparing 


conſerves. 


Leaves are picked from the flalks, 
and flowers from their cups. 
They are then beaten in a marble 
mortar, with a wooden peſtle, 


into a ſmoyth maſs; after which, 


thrice their weight of double- 
refined ſugar is added by de- 
grees, 
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8 grees, and the beating continued ſcurvygraſs, well mixed togeth 
till they are uniformly mixed. form a compound, in which * 
The ſugar ſhould be pulverized pungency of the arum is hardly 
by itſelf, and paſſed through a perceived, and which I have gire 7 
ſieve, before it is mixed with the with good effect, to the = oy f 
vegetable maſs ; otherwiſe it can- of a nutmeg twice or thrice a day 
not eaſily be reduced to ſufficient To further ſheath the acrimon of 
fineneſs, ſo as to be duly incor- the arum, it may be beaten 8 
orated. Some vegetables are ſcarce equal its weight of powdered gum 
reducible to the requifite fineneſs arabic, before the admixture of the 
by beating in a mortar : ſuch is conſerve. : 
orange peel. This is molt conve- | 
niently raſped or grated off from CONSERV AfoliorumLUJULF 
the fruit, then wel: mixed with the Conſerve of the leaves of wed: 


ſugar, and the compound ſet by in ſorrel 

a cloſe veſſel for ſome weeks; af- 7 | 
ter which, it may be beaten ſmooth 318 18 a very elegant and orate 
5 ** 


with conſiderably leſs labour than at ful conſerve; in taſte it is 1; 
v an ' ; : 39ht! 
firſt, 'T his peel, and red role buds, acidulous, with a peculiar 8 
are commonly ground in a wooden which ſome reſemble to that of 
mill made for that Purpoſe. | green tea. It is taken occaſionally, 
for quenching thirſt ; and cooling 
5 | the mouth and fauces in hot diſtem- 
CONSERVA foliorum COCH- pers. It may be uſefully joined to 


| LEARIZ hortenfis. the foregoing preparation, whoſe 
Conferve F the leaves of garden virtue it ſomewhat promotes, at 
ſeurvygraſs. the ſame time that it improves 

. X. the taſte. 


This is the only form that ſcur- 
vygrals in ſubſtance can be kept in, CONSERVA foliorum MEN- 


without the total loſs of its virtues, TH vulgaris 

7 N L . : _ MAD 

The conſerve retains the full taſte Conſerve of 5 if ſrcar- 
and virtue of the herb for a very 1 

conſiderable length of time; as a , 

year or two ; provided the veſſel TRE conſerve of mint retains the 


be made perfectly cloſe, and ſet 1 | 
a &peicttly daſe a n taſte and virtues of the herb. It 
a cool place. It may be given in „. - 1 
f lus is given in weaknelsof the ſtomach 
ſcorbutic habits, three or four times : | 
5 &} © .. - and reachings to vomit ; and not 
a day, or oftener; though it is > z C 
: unfrequently does ſervice in tome 
more frequently uſed as an afiiftant 2 : 
age — caſes of this kind, where tie warm- 
to other medicines of ſimilar inten- 5 4 c 
. er and more active prepations 0: 
tion, than depended on by itſelf. > e e ner 
It is an excellent addition to arum ox cs | 
root in rheumatic Caſes; and in s 
this form, even the freſh root of CON SERVA foliorum RCT. 
arum may be taken freely, without Conſerve of the leaves of uc. 
any complaint of the exceſſive pnn- Lend. 
gency which of itſelf it impreſſes Tris conſerve is given from 
on the tongue. An ounce of freſh a dram to half an ounce, in cru- 
arum root, beaten into a pulp, and dities of the primæ viz, for pro- 


four ounces or leſs of conſerve of moting digeſtion, and in hyſteric 
| | | diſorders: 


Chap. 4- 
diſorders : it gently ftimulates the 
(lids, attenuates viſcid juices, and 
excites the natural ſecretions. Some 


ken in a morning, AS A preſervative 
again the effects of Contagious alr 


or exhalation. 


COC NSERVA ſummitatum AB. 
SINTHII maritimi. 


Camſerve of the tops of fea worm- 
wood, 

Lond. 
Tyr conſerve of wormwood has 
been celebrated in dropſies: Mat- 
| thiolus relates, that ſeveral perſons 
were cured by it of that diſtemper, 
without the aſſiſtance of any other 
medicine. Where the diſorder in- 


or flaccidity of the ſolids the con- 
tinued uſe of this medicine may be 
of ſome ſervice ; as it appears to 
| be a not inelegant mild corrobo- 
rant. It is directed to be given in 
the doſe of half an ounce, about 
three hours before meals. 


CONSERVA florum LAVEN- 
DL. 5 
Cinſerve of lavender flowers. 
; Lond, © 
Tr1s conſerve is not near ſo fra- 
grant as the flowers themſelves. It 
is nevertheleſs a ſufficiently agree- 
able one; and is ſometimes uſed 
Va mild cordial, and in debilities 
of the nervous ſyſtem. 


CONSERVA florum MALVXE. 
Conſerve of the flowers of malls. 
Lond. | 

Tas is looked upon as an e- 
mollient, and ſometimes made uſe 
of as ſuch in diſorders of the breaſt 
and urinary paſſages. It is the 
moſt unimportant of the conſerves: 
nor do the flowers themſelves ap- 
Pear to have much virtue. 


Conſerves. | | 
CONSERVA florum ROSARUM_ 


rubrarum immaturarum. 


Conſerve of the buds of red roſes. 
The E. 
Tals 1s a very agreeable and 


kave had 2 great opinion of it, ta- 


deed procecds from a ſimple laxity- 


335 


uſeful conſerve. A dram or two, 


diſſolved in warm milk, are fre- 


quently given as a light reſtringent, 
in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and 
likewiſe in coughs and phthiſical 
complaints. In the German ephe- 
merides, examples are related of 
very dangerous phthiſes cured by 
the continued uſe of this medi- 
cine: in one of theſe caſes, twenty 
pounds of the conſerve were taken 
in the ſpace of a month: and in 
another, upwards of thirty. Ri- 
verius mentions ſeveral other in- 
ſtances of this kind. 


CONSERVA florum RORISMA- 
RINI. 


Conſerve of roſemary flowers. 
2 . : 


 Rostmary flowers in great mea- 


ſure loſe their peculiar fragrance by 


beating, and hence the conſerve has 
very little of their flavour. Some 
are therefore accuſtomed to make 
this preparation from the leaves of 
the plant (which retain their vir- 
tues under the peſtle) or at leaſt to 
add a portion of theſe to the flow- 
ers. The conſerve of roſemary is 
directed in weakneſs of the nerves, 
and as a light cordial, 


CONSERVA flavedinis COR TI- 
CUM AURANTIORUM 
Hiſpalenſium. 


Conſerve of the yellow rind of 
Seville orange peel, 
„ | 
Tuis conſerve is a very elegant 
one, containing all the virtues of 
the peel in a form ſufhciently a- 
greeable both with regard to the 
doſe and the conveniency of taking. 
It is a pleafant warm ä 
| an 
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436 Pharmaceutical Preparations. Part III. 


and in this intention is frequently lined with; if theſe are retained in 


made uſe of. 


CON SERVA FRUCTUS C- 

NOSBAT I. | 

Conſerve of hips. 
| L 

Hips require leſs ſugar for redu- 
eing them into a conſerve, than 
the ſubſtances above enumerated. 
Twelve ounces of the pulp of the 
ripe fruit, are to be mixed with 

only twenty ounces of ſugar. 


Tux conſerve of hips is of ſome 
eſteem as a ſoft cooling reſtrin- 


gent; three or four drams or more 


are given at atime, in bilious fluxes, 
ſharpneſs of urine, and hot indiſ- 
poſitions of the ſtomach. A good 
deal of care is requiſite on the part 
- of the apothecary in making this 
conſerve : the pulp 1s apt to carry 
with it ſome of the prickly fibres, 


the conſerve, 
ſtomach, ſo as to occaſion vomiting. 


Let the ſloes be 


they will irritate the 


CONSERVA PRUNORUy 
SILVESTRIUM, 


Conſerve of ſloes. 


ond, | 

ut into 
and ſet over * fire all the 
grow ſoft, with care that th 
do not burſt. Then take the 
ſloes out of the water, preſs out 
their pulp, and mix with it thrice 
its weight of double-refined ſu- 
gar. 


Tus preparation is a gentle 2. 
ſtringent, and may be given ay 
ſuch in the doſe of two or three 
drams. The degree of its aſttin. 
gency will vary according to the 
maturity of the ſloes, and the 
length of time that the conſerve 


which the inſide of the fruit is has been kept. 
dS © C1. 


DLRrsrrvzEs are made, by 
ſteeping, or boiling recent 
- fimples, firſt in water, and then 
in ſyrup, or ſolution of ſugar. 
The ſubject is afterwards either 
kept moiſt in the ſyrup, or taken 
out and dried, that the ſugar 
may candy upon 1t ; this laſt is 
the moſt uſual method. | 
In this proceſs, ſome of the va- 
Iuable parts of the ſubject are ex- 
trated by the liquor, and conſe- 
quently loſt to the preparation; 


greater regard being here had to 


palatableneſs than medicinal effi- 
cacy. And indeed moſt of the pre- 
parations of this kind are confi- 
dered rather as ſweetmeats than as 
© medicines ; as the buſineſs of the 


confectioner rather than of the 


apothecary. It would be needleſs 
therefore to mention the doſes of 
the ſeveral articles, or give parti. 
cular remarks on the manner of 


preparing them. 


RADIX ERYNGII CONDITA. 
Candied eryngo roots. 
Lond. ; 
Boil them in water, till the rind 
will eaſily peel off: when peel. 
ed, ſlit them through the middle, 


take out the pith, and waſh then 
three or four times in cold ue. 
ter. For every pound of tit 
roots, ſo prepared, take lüb 

ounds of double- refined ſuga 
which is to be diffolved in 3 7 
per quantity of water, and itt 


over the fire: as ſoon 45 _ 


\ 


oſs 


Chap. 4+ | 
begins to boil, put in the 
Do, — continue the boiling 
till they are ſoft. — 
After this manner are candied 
ANGELICA CAULES. 
Angelica flalks. 


CORTEX AURANTIORUM: 
CONDITUS. 
Candied orange peel, 
Lond. 

Steep the freſh peels of Seville 
oranges in water, which is to be 
frequently renewed, until they 
Joſe their bitterneſs, Then, hav- 
ing diſſolved in water a ſuitable 
quantity of double-refined ſugar, 
þoil the peels in this liquor till 
theybecome ſoft and tranſparent. 

After the ſame manner are candied 
LIMONUM CORTICES. 

Lemon peels LL. 


In the fame, or a ſimilar man- 


| ner, may likewiſe be candied 


RADICES ANGELICÆE. 
Angelica roots [E. 


RADICES HELENII. 
Elecampane roots [E. 

All forts of fruits, flowers, and 
ſeeds may alſo be preſerved, 
either by keepin g them in ſyrup, 
or cruſting them over with ſu- 
gar; but theſe kinds of prepa- 
rations ſcarce belong to the art 
of pharmacy. 


Nutmegs and ginger are brought. 


Preſerves. 


337 
to us ready candied from the 
Eaſt Indies [Z.] 


MARS SACCHARAT Us. 
Candied ſteel. 
Edin. 

Put any quantity of clean filings of 
iron into a braſs kettle, ſuſpend- 
ed over a very gentle fire. Add 
to them, by little and little, 
twice their weight of white ſu- 
gar, boiled to the conſiſtence of 
candy, with which powdered 
ſtarch has been previouſly mixed 
in the proportion of a dram to 

every pound; agitating the ket- 
tle continually, that the filings 
may be cruſted over with the 
ſugar, and taking great care to 
prevent their running into lumps. 


T nis is a very agreeable prepa- 


ration of ſteel; but has hitherto 


been made only by the confection- 
ers. The college of Edinburgh 
received it in the former editions: 
but, as there deſcribed, it was al- 
moſt impoſſible to hinder the matter 
from concreting into lumps. They 
have now diſcovered the inter- 
medium which prevents that incon- 
venience, and which the confec- 
tioners have kept a ſecret; the 
addition of a little ftarch to the 
ſugar. The preparation may be 
given to the quantity of half a 
dram, in thoſe caſes wherein cha- 
lybeat medicines are proper. See 


page 141. 


SECT. W 
Gellies, 


EctTaABLE pellies are com- 
poſed of the juices of fruits 
= ſugar, boiled to a thick con- 
iſtence. Independently of the ad- 
muxture of ſugar, the boiling ap- 
3 to occaſion ſome alteration in 

e quality of the Juices themſelves. 


The recent juices of the ſummer 
fruits are prone to fermentation z 


after they haue been boiled, they 


are leſs diſpoſed to ferment, and at 
the ſame time they are much leſs 
liable to produce, in the human bo- 


dy, flatulencies, gripes, or fluxes; 
though 


| 4 
' | 
1 
4 
k 
L 1 
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tiſeptic, anti- inflammatory, and 
aperient or reſtringent virtues, 


GELATINA, ſeu miva 
 CYDONIORUM. 


Geely, ar marmalade, of quinces. 


Kadinb. 


Take three pints of depurated 


quince juice, and a pound of 
white ſugar. Simmer them to- 
gether, to a proper thickneſs. 


'T 1s is an uſeful, cooling, re- 
ſtringent medicine: it is given in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, reach- 
ings to vomit, diarrhœas and dy- 
ſenteries, proceeding from an hot 


indiſpoſition, or ſharp bilious hu- 


mours, It is beſt taken in little 
quantities, as a tea-ſpoonful or 
two now and then, either by it- 
ſelf, or diluted with any ſuitable 
liquors. 


GELATINA BERBERORUM. 


Geliy of barber r1es. 
Edinb. 

Take a pound of barberries picked 
clean from the ſtalks, and the 
ſame quantity of white ſugar. 
Boil them with a gentle heat, to 
a due conſiſtence: then paſs the 
gelly through a flannel cloth. 


SECT. IV. 
Syrus. 


YRUPS are ſaturated ſolutions 


of ſugar, made in water, or 


watery or vinous infaſions, or in 


juices. They were formerly con- 
fidered as medicines of much 
greater importance, than they are 
thought to be at preſent. Syrups 


and diſtilled waters were for ſome 
ages made uſe of as the great 
alteratives ; inſomuch that the 
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though they till retain, in no 
ſmall degree, their original an- 


enivg the mouth and fauces in 


GELATINA RIBESIORUN 
Gelly of currants. 

:  Edinb, 
is prepared after the ſame manner 


Here the trouble of expreſſon 
is ſaved, theſe ſoft fruits frees 
giving out their juice, which jr. 
corporates with the ſupar, in the 
proceſs, Both theſe preparation; 
are gratefully ſub-acid and cocl. 
ing, and in this intention are oc. 
caſionally made uſe of, for moiſl. 


febrile or inflammatory diſtemper, 
Diſſolved in water, they afford an 
uſeful diluent drink, of a ſapo- 
naceous nature, which mingles 
with the blood or its ſerum whey 
thickened (as in ſome kinds of 
fevers) where pure water runs of 
by the kidneys almoſt unchanged, 
By the ſame qualities, they prove 
ſerviceable likewiſe in chronical 
diſorgers proceeding from ob. 
ſtructions of the viſcera, or ac- 
companied with immoderate heat: 
in bilous fluxes, and putrid feur- 
vies, their liberal and continued 
uſe has ſometimes had good ei- 
feas. Boerhaave greatly com- 
mends theſe kinds of prepara 
tions in the ſcorbutic diſorders to 
which ſeafaring people are par- 
ticularly ſubject. 


evacuation of any peccant humor! 
was never attempted till, by 4 
due courſe of theſe, it bad kr 
been regularly prepared for et- 
pulſion. Hence aroſe the exuder: 
ant collection of both, which * 
meet with in pharmacopœias * 
like errors have prevailed in cat 
As multitudes of diſtilled wa? 


ma- 
omroundcd rom! 
have been comp terials 


my 
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over the 's 0 
ſyrups have been prepared from 
ineredients, which in this form 
cannot be taken in ſufficient doſes 
to exert their virtue; for two- 
thirds of a ſyrup conſiſt of ſugar, 
and greateſt part of the remaining 
third is an aqueous fluid. 

Syrups are at preſent chiefly re- 


J. 
All the rules laid down for mak- 
ing decoctions are likewiſe to 
he obſerved in the decoctions 
for ſyrups. Vegetables, both 
for decoctions and infuſions, 
ought to be dry, unleſs they 
are expreſsly ordered other- 
wiſe [E.] | | 
II. 
In the London pharmacopœia, on- 


ſugar is allowed. 

In the Edinburgh, the directions 
are leſs explicit. For ſuch ſy- 
rups as are prepared without 
boiling, it is left to the choice 
of the operator to employ ei- 
ther the double-refined, or the 
common white ſugar; which 
laſt he is directed to purify, for 
thoſe ſyrups (not for the others) 
by previouſly diſſolving it in 
water, clarifying the ſolution 
with whites of eggs, and boil- 
ng it down to a thick con- 
ſitence, with care to take off 
the ſcum which riſes during the 
boiling, 

In the ſyrups prepared by boil- 
ng, it has been cuſtomary to per- 
form the clarification with whites 
of eggs after the ſugar had been 


diſſolved in the decoction of the 
vegetable. | 


"3 lince not only the impuri - 
les of the ſugar are thus diſ- 


erials unfit to give any virtue 
1 helm: ſo numbers of 


General rules for p 


ly the pureſt or double- refined 


„ This method is ap- 
parently injurious to the prepara- 


Syrups. 339 
garded as convenient vehicles for 
medicines of greater efficacy; and 
made uſe of for ſweetening dreughts 
and juleps, for reducing the light- 
er powders into boluſes, pills, 
or electuaries, and other like pur- 


poſes. Some likewiſe may not 
improperly be conſidered as me- 
dicines themſelves : as thoſe of 
ſaffron, and buckthorn berries. 


reparing ſyrups, 


charged: but a conſiderable part 
likewiſe of the medicinal matter;. 
which the water had before taken 
up from the ingredients, is ſepa- 
rated along with them. Nor in- 


deed 1s the clarification and deſ- 


pumation of the ſugar, by itſelf 
very adviſable, for its purification 
by this proceſs is not ſo perfect 
as might be expected; after it has 
undergone this proceſs, the re- 
finers ſtill ſeparate from it a quan- 
tity of oily matter, Which is diſ- 
agreeable to weak ſtomachs. See 
page 212. It appears therefore 
moſt eligible to employ fine ſugar 
for all the ſyrups; even the purga- 
tive ones (which have been uſual- 
ly made with coarſe ſugar, as 
ſomewhat coinciding with their 
intention) not excepted ; for as 
purgative medicines are in gene- 
ral ungrateful to the ſtomach, it 
is certainly improper to employ 
an addition which increaſes their 
offenſiveneſs. | 
III. 
Where the weight of the ſugar 


is not expreſſed, twWenty- nine 


ounces thereof are to be taken 
to every pint of liquor. The 
ſugar is to be reduced into 
powder, and diſſolved in the 
liquor by the heat of a water- 
bath, unleſs ordered etherwiſe 


[L.] 


Z 2 Although 


K * 
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Although in the formulæ of ſe- quality from the meta]. 
veral of the ſyrups, a double 
weight of ſugar to that of the li- 


quor is directed, yet leſs will 
generally be ſufficient. Firſt 
therefore diſſolve in the liquor 
an equal weight of ſugar, then 
radually add ſome more in 
powder, till a little remains un- 
diſſolved at the bottom, which 
is to be afterwards incorporated 
by ſetting the ſyrup in a water- 
bath [E.] 
The quantity of ſugar ſhould be 
ſo much, as the liquor is capable 
of keeping diſſolved in the cold: 
if there is more, a part of it will 
ſeparate, and concrete into cryſtals, 
or candy; if leſs, the ſyrup will 
be ſubje& to ferment, eſqecially in 
warm weather, and change into 
a vinous or {our liquor. If, in 
cryſtallizing, only the ſuperfluous 
ſugar ſeparated, it would be of no 
inconvenience; but when part of 
the ſugar has candied, the remain- 
ing ſyrup, is found to have an un- 


der proportion, and is as ſubject to 


fermentation as if it had wanted 
ſugar at firſt. 4 
| 5 | 
Copper veſſels, unleſs they are well 
tinned, ſhould not be employed 
in the making of acid ſyrups, 
or ſuch as are compoled of the 
juices of fruits [E.] 
The confectioners, who are th 
moſt dextrous people at theſe kinds 
of preparations, to avoid the ex- 
pence of frequently new tinning 
their veſſels, rarely make uſe of 
any other than copper ones un- 
tinned, in the preparation even of 
the moſt acid ſyrups, as of 
oranges and lemons. Never- 


theleſs, by taking due care, that 
ſcoured * 


their coppers be well 
and perfectly clean, and that the 


' iyrup remain no longer in them 


than is abſolutely neceſſary, they 
avoid giving it any ill taſte or 


Take of 


This 


practice, however, is by no means 

to be recommended to the apcthe. 

cary. 
| v. 

The ſyrup, when made, is to be 
ſet by till next day: if any fac. 
charine cruſt appears upon the 
ſurface, take it off [L.] 


SYRUPUS ex ALIIo. 
Syrup of garlich, 


ond. 


Garlick, ſliced, one pound; 
Boiling water, two pints, 

Macerate them in a cloſe veſſel for 
twelve hours, then ſtrain off the 
liquor, and diſſolve in it a pro- 
per quantity of ſugar, ſo as to 
make a ſyrup. 


Tris ſyrup is occifionally 
made ule of for attenuating viſcid 
phlegm, and promoting expeRto. 
ration in humoural aſthmas, and 
oppreſſions of the breaſt : in theſe 
caſes, it proves a medicine of con- 
ſiderable efficacy, though a very 
unpleaſant one; it taſtes and 
{ſmells ſtrongly of the garlick. The 
college have received it as an al- 
ternative to the oxymel cx allio, for 
the uſe of thoſe with whom honey 
diſagrees. | 


SYRUPUS ex ALTHAA. 
Syrup of mar ſhmaiiows. 


ond, 
Take of 
Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 
pound ; | 
Double-refined ſugar, four 
pounds ; 


Water, one gallon. 
Boil the water with the roots 0 
one half: when grown thorough- 
ly cold, pour off and preſs out 
the decoction, and ſet it by fo 
a night to ſettle: next morning, 
pour off the clear liquol: an 


adding to it the ſugar, — 


Chap. 4. 
whole to the weight of ſix 
pounds. | 


Edinb. 

„„ 

Marſhmallow roots, 

. | 
Liquorice, one ounce 3 
Engliſh maidenhair, one ounce 
and a half; 

White ſugar, ſix pounds; 
Water, fix pints. | 

Boil the water with the marſh- 
mwmallow roots to the conſump- 
tion of one-third, adding, to- 
wards the end, the liquorice 
and maidenhair; then ftrain 
out the remaining decoction, 
and ſuffer it to reſt for ſome 
time. Pour off the clear liquor 
from the ſediment, and boil it 
with the ſugar over a gentle 
fire, keeping the matter conti- 
nually ſtirring, til! it becomes 
a ſyrup, This ſyrup ſupplies 
likewiſe the place of the pecto- 
ral ſyrup, 1 


three 


Taz ſyrup of marſhmallows 


facurite among diſpenſatory- 
Writers, who have taken great 
pains to alter and amend it, but 
have been wonderfully tender in 
eetrenching any of its articles. 
In the above preſcriptions, it is 
lopt of its ſuperfluities, without 
a injury to its virtues. 
led chiefly in nephritic caſes, for 
Iweetening emollient deco ions, 
and tne lixe; of itſelf, it can do 
0 mn notwithſtanding the 
Sn Opinion which ſome have en- 
ertained of it; for what can be 
Expected from two or three ſpoon- 
puls cf the ſyrup, when the decoc- 
on, from which two or three 
dounds are made, may be taken at 
3 two? The college 
Pf E gh has very properly 


nited this and the peQoral ſyrup 


It is 


Syrups. 


into one: for the ſyrup of marſh- . 


mallows has always, till the late 
reformation, contained the prin- 
cipal ingredients of the pectoral 
ſyrup, and its own capital in- 
gredient coincides in the ſame in- 
tention. = 


SYRUPUS e CORTICIBUS 
AURANTIORUM. 
Syrup of orange peel. 


ond, 
Take of the 
Yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, freſh, eight ounces ; 
Boiling water, five pints. 
Macerate them for a night in a 
cloſe veſſel; next morning, 


ſtrain out the liquor, and diſ- 
ſolve in it the proper quantity 
of ſugar for making it into a 
ſyrup. 


Eadinb. 
Take of the 
Yellow rind of orange peel, 
freſh, ſix ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints, 


7 loſe 
Lis to hand hee a 2s Infuſe them for a night, in a cloſe 


veſſel, then ſtrain the liquor, 
let it ſtand to ſettle, and having 
poured it off clear from the ſe- 
diment, diſſolve therein twice 

its weight of white ſugar ſo as 
to make it into a ſyrup without 
boiling. — 


In making this ſyrup, it 1s par- 
ticularly neceſſary, that the ſugar 
be previouſly powdered, and diſ- 
ſolved in the infuſion with as gen- 
tle a heat as poſſible, to prevent 
the exhalation of the volatile parts 
of the peel. With theſe cautions, 
the ſyrup proves a very elegant 
and agreeable one, poſſeſſing great 
ſhare ,of the fine flavour of the 
orange-peel, | 


2 3 SYRUPUS 


- 


- 


SYRUPUS BALSAMICUS. 
Balſamic ſyrup. 
* [nad i! 
Take of 5 
Balſam of Tolu, eight ounces ; 
Water, three pints, 
Boil them for two or three hours 
in a circulatory veſſel, or at leaſt 
in a long-necked matraſs, hav- 
ing its mouth lightly covered. 
* When grown cold, ſtrain out 
the liquor, and mix therewith a 
proper quantity of ſugar to make 
it into a ſyrup. 


| Tk coction may be conve- 
4 piently performed in a retort, with 
a receiver adapted to it, the liquor 
1 which comes over being occaſion- 
1 ally poured back; or the water 
; may be entirely drawn off, and the 
== ſugar diſſolved in the diſtilled li- 


Auor. 
7 Edinb. 
Take of the | 
Syrup of ſugar, juſt made, and 
warm from the fire, two 
pounds; 
Tincture of balſam of Tolu, 
one ounce. | 


When the ſyrup has grown almoſt 
cold, ſtir into it the tinRure by 
little at a time, agitating them 
well together, till perfectly unit- 
ed. The mixture is then to be 
kept in the heat of a water-bath 

until the ſpirit has exhaled. 


balſamic ſyrup was dropt in one 
of the preceding editions of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, on a 
complaint that the ſpirit ſpoiled 
the taſte of the ſyrup; which it 
: did in a great degree when the 
tincture was drawn with malt 
ſpirits; the nauſeops oil,” which 
all the common malt ſpirits are 
accompanied with, being left in 
the ſyrup after the eyaporation of 


4. 
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| the pure ſpirituous part. Particy« 


ſyrup contains the whole ſubſtance 


They are both moderately impreg. 


proper quantity of ſugar, 


Tas method of making the 


Some have ſubſtituted to It 


lar care therefore ſhould be taken 
that the ſpirit, em ployed for mak. 
ing the tincture, be perfectly clean, 
and well reQified from all ill 
flavour. 55 

Fhe intention of the contriver 
of the two foregoing proceſſes 
ſeems to have been ſomewhat dif. 
ferent. In the firſt, the more 
ſubtile and fragrant parts of the 
balſam, are extracted from the 
grofler reſinous matter, and alone 
retained in the ſyrup: the other 


of the balſam, in larger quantity, 


nated with the agreeable flaygur 
of the balſam. | | 
In ſome pharmacopo:ias, an 
elegant ſyrup of this kind is pre- 
pared from a tincture of balſam 
of Peru, with roſe water and 2 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM RUBRORUM. 
Syrup of clove-july-flowers, 

034» 
Take of 
Clove-july-flowers, freſh ga 
thered, and freed. from ths 
heels, three pounds; 
Boiling water, five pints. | 
Macerate them for a night, in 2 
glaſs or glazed earthen veſſel; 
then ſtrain off the liquor, and 
diflolve therein its due propore 
tion of ſugar to make it into“ 


ſyrup. 
Edinb. ; 
One pound of the flowers is to be 
infuſed in three pints of wa) 
and the ſyrup made as above, 
without boiling. 


Tais ſyrup is of an agreead' 
flavour, and a fine red colour 
and for theſe it is chiefly __ 


7 the 
l eaſons when 
eaſily parable at ſeaſon: flower 


Chap. 4. 

are not to be procured : 
cap th of clove ſpice 1s infuſed 
for ſome days in twelve ounces of 
white wine, the liquor ſtrained, 
and, with the addition. of twenty 
ounces of ſugar, boiled to a pro- 
er conſiſtence: à little cochineal 
renders the colour of this ſyrup 
exactly ſimilar to that prepared 
from the clove-july-flower 3- and 
its flavour is of the ſame kind, 
though not fo pleaſant. The 
abuſe may be readily detected by 
adding to a little of the ſyrup 
ſome alkaline falt or ley ; which 
will change the genuine ſyrup to 
a green colour, but in the coun- 


ration, only varying the ſhade of 


| the red, 


- $YRUPUS CROCI. 
Hrup of ſaffron. 
L 


ond, 
Take of 
Saffron wine, one pint ; 
Double-refined ſugar, twenty- 
five ounces. | 


= Difolve the ſugar in the wine, ſo 


as to make a ſyrup thereof. 


SAFFRON is very well fitted for 


1 | making a ſyrup, as in this form a 
ſufficient doſe of it is contained 


in a reaſonable compaſs. This 
ſyrup is at preſent more frequently 


| preſcribed than the wine from 


which it is made: it is a pleaſant 


cordial, and gives a fine colour to 
juleps. 


SYRUPpUS CYDONIORUM. 
Syrup of guinces. 


4 
Take of Mt 


Quince juice, depurated, three 
pints; 8 


unnamon, one dram F 
Cloves, 1 


Ginger, each half a dram; 
ed Port wine, one pint; 


Syrups. 


terfeit, it will make no ſuch alte- 


"a 

343 
Double - refined ſugar, nine 
pounds. 

Digeſt the juice with the ſpices, in 
the heat of aſhes, for ſix hours; 
then adding the wine, paſs the 
liquor through a ſtrainer ; and 
afterwards diſſolve in it the 
ſugar, ſo as to make a ſyrup, 


Ir the quinces are kept for ſome 
time, in an airy place, before the 
juice is preſſed out, the ſyrup 
proves rather more elegant, and 
richer of the fruit, than when 
they are taken freſh from the tres. 
In either caſe, the preparation is 
a very agreeable, mild, cordial re- 


ſtringent; and in ſome kinds of 


looſeneſſes and diſorders of the 
ſtomach, may be either taken by 
itſelf, in the quantity of a ſpoone 
ful or two at a time, or employed 
for reconciling to the palate and 
ſtomach, medicines of the more 
ungrateful kind. ; 


SYRUPUS KERMESINUS, 
Syrup of rermes. 
Edinb, 


This ſyrup is brought to us ready 


made, from the ſouthern parts 
of France. 


Tas ſyrup of kermes is of an 
agreeable taſte, and a fine red co- 
lour. It is accounted cordial and 
corroborant, and ſuppoſed to be 
particularly ſerviceable in weak- , 
neſſes and other diſorders of preg» + 
nant women. | 


SYRUPUS e SUCCA 
__LIMONUM. 
Syrup of lemon juice. 
| Lond, | 


Take of 


Juice of . lemons, ſuffered to 
ftand till the feces have ſub» 
ſided, and afterwards ſtrained, 
two pints ; 


2. Double. 


- 344 
Double - refined ſugar, 
ounces. 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the juice, ſo 
as to make a ſyrup thereof. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Lemon juice, depurated, two 
pounds; 
White ſugar, four pounds. 
Make them into a ſyrup according 
to art, without boiling. 


After the ſame manner 
pared, 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO 
MORORUCM. 
Syrup of mulberries [LL]. 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO FRUC- 
TUS RUBLID Al. 


Syrup of raſpberries | L]. 


ALL theſe are very pleaſant, 
cooling ſyrups and-1n this inten- 
tion are occaſionally made uſe of 
in draughts and juleps, for quench- 
ing thirſt, abating heat, &c. in 
bilious or inflammatory diſtem- 
pers. They are ſometimes like- 
wiſe employed 1n gargariſms for 
inflammations of the mouth and 
tonſils, | 


SYRUPUS e MECONIO, ſive 

ep. | 

Syrup of mecontum, or diacodium. 
Lond. 


are pre” 


Take of 


White poppy heads, dried and 


cleared from the ſeeds, three 

pounds and a half; 
Water, fix gallons. 

Cut the heads, and boil them in 
the water, ſtirring them now 
and then, to prevent their burn- 
ing, till only about one-third 
art of the liquor remains, 
which will be almoſt entirely 
ſoaked up by the poppies. 
Then remove the veſſel from 


j N 
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the fire, ſtrongly preſs o 
decoction, 1 bell It gn 
about four pints : ſtrain it whilſt 
hot, firſt through a ſieve, and 
afterwards through a fine wool. 
len cloth; and ſet it by for 2 
night, that the feces may ſub. 
ſide. Next morning, POur the 
liquor off clear, and boil it 
with fix pounds of double. re. 
fined ſugar, until the weight 
of the whole 1s nine pounds, 
or a little more, that it may 
become a ſyrup of a proper 
conſiſtence. | 


Turs ſyrup, impregnated with 


| the opiate matter of the poppy 


heads, 1s given to children in do- 
ſes of two or three drams, to 
adults from half an ounce to an 
ounce and upwards, for obtunding 
and incraſſating acrimonious hu- 
mours, eaſing pain, procuring 
reſt, and anſwering the other in- 
tentions of mild opiates, Parti- 
cular care is requiſite, in its pre- 
paration, that it may be always 
made, as nearly as poſſible, of the 
ſame ſtrength; and accordingly 
the college have been very mi- 
nute in their deſcription of the 
proceſs. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ALBI, 
ſeu de MECONIO, vulgo 
DIACODION. 
Syrup of white poppies, or of 
meconium, commonly called 
diacodium. 
| Edinb. 

Take of : 

White poppy heads, juſt nipe, 
and moderately dried, four- 
teen Ounces z 

Boiling water, one gallon. 

Let theſe be ſteeped together eek 
night, and then boiled unt! 
half the liquor is waſted : ſtrain, 
and ftrongly preſs out the a | 
mainder, and boil it, with the 
ow 3 addition 


ur- 


ra 
til 
in, 


1e 


the 
jon 


BE p. 4 Syrups. 


addition of four pounds of 


white ſugar» 


of 1 is conſiderably 


different from the preceding. The 


eads are not boiled ſo 
d their quantity, in pro- 
the produce of ſyrup, 
How far theſe dif- 


poppy h 
long; an 

ortion to 
is much leſs. 


may affect the ſtrength 
„ I ſhall not take 


upon me to determine. 


e«YRUPUS PAPAVERIS 
ERRATICT. 


Syrup of wild poppies. 
es * 


Tie of -- 
Wild poppy flowers, freſh, four 
pounds ; : 
Boiling water, four pints and 
a half, 
Pour the water on the poppies, 
| ſet them over the fire, and fre- 
quently ſtir them, until the 
flowers are thoroughly moiſten- 
ed: as ſoon as they have ſunk 
under the water, let the whole 


be ſet by to ſteep for a night: 


next day pour off, and preſs out 
the liquor, and ſet it by for a 
nicht longer to ſettle : after- 
Wards add the proper quantity 
of double reſined ſugar to make 
it into a ſyrup, 


| Tue defign of ſetting the flow- 
ers over the fire is (as Dr. Pem- 
berton obſerves) that they may be 
a little ſcalded, ſo as to ſhrink 
enough to be all immerged in the 
water; without this artifice, they 
| Can ſcarce be all got in: but they 
are no longer to be continued over 
the fire, than till this effect is pro- 
uced, leſt the liquor become too 
thick, and the ſyrup be rendered 
„„ - 
This ſyrup has been recom- 
mended in diſorders of the breaſt, 


coughs, ſpitting of blood, pleu- 


to the conſiſtence 


riſies, and other diſeaſes, both as 


an emollient, and as an opiate. 


It is one of the lighteſt of the 


opiate medicines, and in this re- 
ſpe&t ſo weak, that ſome have 
doubted of its having any anodyne 
quality. | 


SYRUPUS PECTORALS. 
Pectoral ſyrup. 


Lond. - 
Take of | 
Engliſh maidenhair, dried, five 
ounces ; 
Liquorice, four ounces ; 
Boiling water, five pints. 


Macerate them for ſome hours, ; 


then ſtrain out the liquor, and 
with a proper quantity of double- 
refined ſugar, make it into a 
ſyrup. | 


THe title of this compoſition 
expreſſes its medical intention : 


it is ſuppoſed to ſoften acrimo- 


nious humours, allay tickling 
coughs, and promote the expecto- 
ration of tough phlegm. The 


true maidenhair is the only fort 


that has been uſually directed in 
theſe kinds of compoſitions : the 
uſe of the Engliſh 1s here very ju- 
dictouſly allowed; not only as be- 
ing more eaſily procurable, and 
having been ſubſtituted to the other 
in the ſhops, but likewiſe as there 
does not ſeem to be any medicinal 
difference betwixt them. Fuller 
finds great fault with both theſe 


ingredients, on a ſuppoſition that 


all their virtues fly away in dry- 
ing: but in this he was certainly 
miſtaken ; for the virtues 'of both 
theſe maidenhairs conſiſt in a mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtance, which ſuffers 
no injury by being dried. There 


is one ſpecies indeed, the Canada 


maidenhair, which has a conſider- 
able ſhare of a pleaſant ſmell and 
flavour joined to its mucilage 
but this is as yet little known 5 
| 88 hs 
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the-ſhops, though not uncommon 
in ſome of our gardens. 


- SYRUPUS e FLORIBUS 
- PARALYSIS. 
Syrup of cowſhps. 
Lond. 
This is made from cowſlip flowers, 
after the ſame manner as the 
ſyrup of clove-july-flowers, 


Ir has been ſuppoſed ſerviceable 
in nervous diſorders ; its agreeable 
flavour recommends 1t to the pa- 
tient, though at preſent there are 
few who ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs any 
ſingular virtues, 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM 
__ SOLUTIVUS. 
Solutive fyrup of roſes. * 
| Lond. | 
Take the liquor that remains after 
the diſtillation of ſix pounds of 
damaſk roſes ; oy 
Of double-refined ſugar, five 
pounds. EC 
Having preſſed out the liquor from 
the roſes, boil it down to three 
pints, and ſet it by for a night to 
ſettle; next morning, pour it 
off clear from the ſediment, and 
adding the ſugar, boil the mix- 


ture to the weight of ſeven 


pounds and a Half. 


SYRUPUS ROSARUM 
PALLIDARIUM. 


Syrup of pale roſes. 
13 WY 7 7.8 
'Take of 


Pale roſes, freſh gathered, one 


pound; 8 
Boiling water, three pints; 
White ſugar, two pounds. 

Macerate the roſes in the water for 


a night; then ſtrain the liquor, 


and adding to it the ſugar, boil 
them into a ſyrup. = 
This ſyrup may likewiſe be made 


from the liquor remaining after 
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diſtillation of roſes. 


as proper for making 
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Part III. 
the diſtillation of | roſe | 
depurated from its feces, 2 55 
Tk liquor remaining after the 
l n 0 (provided t. 
ſtill has been perfecliy - gs 
this ſyr: 
as a freſh infuſion: for Figs) 
tillation only collects thoſe volatile 
parts, which are diſſipated in the 
air, whilſt the infuſion is þgj1. 
ing to its conſiſtence. This ſyrup 
is an agreeable and mild purgative 
for children, in the doſe of half ; 
ſpoonful, or a ſpoonful, It like. 
wiſe proves gently [laxative to 
adults, and in this intention may 
be of ſervice in coſtive habits, 
Its principal uſe is in ſolutive 
glyſters. | 


SYRUPS de ROSIS SICCTS, 


Syrup of dry roſes. 
- dinb, 
Take of 


Red roſes dried, half a pound; 
White ſugar, fix ponds; 
Boiling water, four pints, 
Infuſe the roſes in the water for a 
night, then boil them a little, 
ſtrain out the liquor, and adding 
to it the ſugar, boi] them to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 


Tr1s ſyrup is ſuppoſed to be 
mildly aſtringent: but js princt- 
pally valued on account of its red 
colour. 'The London college have 
omitted it, having retained others 
at leaſt equal to it in that reſpeR. 


SYRUPUS SCILLITICUS. 
Syrup of fquills, 


_ Lond. 
Take of 5 
Vinegar of ſquills, a pint and 
a half; x 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, each one ounce; 
Double - refined ſugar, thret 
pounds and a half. 


Steep 


we 
* 


nd 


et 


ep 


| Chap. 4: 


ſpices in the vinegar for 
then ſtrain out the 
add the ſugar, ſo 
ſyrup thereof. 


Cteep the 
32 days; 
liquor, and 
as to make a 

Edinò. 

* of ſquills, two pints; 

White ſugar, four pounds. 


| Make them into a ſyrup, without 


boiling. 
Tus ſpices, in the firſt of theſe 


compoſitions, ſomewhat alleviate 
the offenſiveneſs of the ſquills, 
though not ſo much as to prevent 
the medicine from being diſagree- 
able. It is uſed chiefly, in doſes 
of a ſpoonful or two, for attenu- 
ating viſcid phlegm, and promot- 
ing expectoration, which it does 
very powerfully. 


SYRUPUS de SENNA et RHEO. 
Syrup of ſena and rhubarb, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
dena, two ounces ; 
Rhubarb, fliced, one ounce ; 
Ginger, bruiſed, two drams ; 
White ſugar, - three pounds and 
a half; 
Currant-raiſins, two ounces ; 
| Water, four pints. | 
Boll the water with the currants to 
the conſumption of one-fourth ; 
and in the hot decoction infuſe 
for a night the ſena, rhubarb, 
and ginger, The liquor being” 
then ſtrained out, {ſuffered to 
ſettle, and poured off clear from 
the ſediment, boil it with the 
ſugar, over a gentle fire, to the 
conliſtence of a ſyrup. 


Tuis ſyrup is deſigned chiefly 
as a purgative for children; but is 
not a very agreeable one, nor a- 
mong us often made uſe of. The 
former London pharmacopœia had 
2 medicine of this kind, with ſome 
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ſuperfluous articles, which the com- 
mittee, in their reviſal of it, re 
trenched : they likewiſe omitted 
the ſena, as being at beſt unneceſ- 
ſary, and retained only rhubarb 


for the purgative ingredient :' the 


compoſition was, nevertheleſs, at 
length intirely expunged, and very. 
juſtly ; for, as they obſerve, rhu- 
barb is eaſily given to young 
children in powder or infuſion, 
and the taſte of it cannot be ren- 
dered agreeable to them by any 
ſweetening. 75 


SYRUPUS SIMPLEX, 
The ſimple ſyrup. 
8 Lond. 
Diſſolve in water ſo much double- 
refined ſugar, as will make it 
into a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS SACCHARI, _- 
Syrup of ſugar. 
£4inb, 
Take df 
White ſugar, | 
Water, each equal quantities, 
Boil them into a ſyrup. 


Ts preparations are plain li- 
quid ſweets, void of flayour or co- 
lour. They are convenient for. 
ſundry purpoſes: where theſe qua- 
lities are not wanted, or would be 
exceptionable. 


SYRUPUS e SPINA 
CERVINA. 
. Syrup of buckthorn. 
; Lond. | 
Take of the 
Juice of ripe and freſh buck. 
thorn berries, one gallon ; 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, 
Nutmegs, each one ounce; 
Double- refined ſugar, ſeven 
pounds. 
Set the juice by for ſome days, to 
ſettle; then paſs it through a 
| ſtrainer, 
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ſtrainer, and in ſome part there- 
of macerate the ſpices. Boil 
the reſt of the juice, adding to- 
wards the end that part in 
which the ſpices were macerat- 
ed, firſt paſſed through a ſtrain- 


this part of the proceſs 


muſt be ſo managed, that the 
Whole liquor may be reduced to 
four pints. Laſtly, put in the 
ſagar, and make the mixture 
into a ſyrup. | 


| Edinb. 
Take of the 


Juice of ripe buckthorn berries, 


depurated, ſix pounds; 
White ſugar, four pounds. 
Boil them to the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup. 


Bor theſe preparations, in 
doſes of three or four ſpoonfuls, 
operate as briſk cathartics. The 
principal inconveniencies attend- 
ing them are, their being very 
unpleaſant, and their occaſioning 
a thirſt and dryneſs of the mouth 
and fauces, and ſometimes violent 
gripes: both theſe may be pre- 
vented, by drinking liberally of 
water-gruel, or other warm liquids, 
during the operation. The un- 
gratefulneſs of the backthorn is 
endeavoured to be remedied in 
the firſt of the above preſcriptions, 
by the. addition of aromatics, 
which however are ſcarcely ſuffi- 
cient for that purpoſe. The ſe- 
cond alſo had formerly an aroma- 
tic material for the ſame intention, 
a Gram of the eſſential oil of cloves; 
which being found ineffectual, is 
Now rejefled.. 


SYRUPUS VIOLARUM.. 
Syrup of violets. 


Lond. 
Take of e 
Violets, freſh, and well colour- 
ed, two pounds ; 
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5 Part Ill. 
Boiling water, five pints 
e cog for a who 
In a plals, or at leaſt 
_ earthen veſſel ; then > and 
the liquor, and paſs it hes, C 
a thin linen cloth, careful] 4 
voiding even the lighteſt pref. 
ſure; afterwards, adding tho 


due proportion. of ſugar 
it into a ſyrup, - a 


* 5 


le day 


| | Edin. 
Take of 
March violets, freſh, one pound; 
Boiling water, three pints, ; 
Steep them together for a night, 
in a glazed earthen veſſel cloſe 
covered: then ftrain out the li. 
quor, and diſſolve in it twice 
its weight of white ſugar, ſo as 
to make a ſyrup without boil- 
ing. | 


THrrs ſyrup is of a very agreea- 
ble flavour, and in the quantity 
of a ſpoonful or two, proves to 
children gently laxative, It is apt 
to loſe, in keeping, the elegant 
blue colour, for which it is chiefly 
valuea ; and hence ſome have been 
induced to counterfeit it with ma- 
terials whoſe colour is more per- 
manent. This abuſe may be 
readily diſcovered, by adding to 


a little of the ſuſpected ſyrup any 


acid or alkaline liquor. If the 
ſyrup is genuine, the acid will 
change its blue colour to a red, 
and the alkali will change it to a 
green; but if counterfeit, 


obvious, from this mutability of 


the colour of the violet, that the 


preſcriber would be deceived if he 
ſhould expect to give any blue 
tinge to acidulated or alkalized 


juleps or mixtures, by the addition 


of the blue ſyrup. 
SYRUPUS 


theſe 
changes will not happen. Jt 13 


Chap. 4. 


„ 


Syruſ of gingere 
4 FS | 


| Take of 


Ginger, cut into thin ſlices, four 
Ounces z w 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Macerate them for ſome hours, 
then rain out the liquor, and 
make itinto a ſyrup with a pro- 
per quantity of double refined 


ſugar. | 
'S Edinb, 


Take of 


Ginger, {licedand bruiſed, three 
ounces 3 | 

White ſugar, four pounds; 
Boiling water, three pints. f 

Steep che ginger in the water, in 
a cloſe vefie!, for a night; then 
boil them a little, and having 
ſtrained out the decoction, ſet it 
by to ſettle. Pour off the clear 
liquor, add to it the iugar, and 
make them into a ſyrup. 


Tazst are agreeable and mode- 
rately aromatic ſyrups, lightly im- 
pregnated with the flavour and 
virtues of the ginger. | 


CONFECTIO ALKERMES. 
Confection of ker mes. 
Loud. 
Take of 

Juice of kermes grains, warmed 
and ſtrained, three pounds; 

Damaſk roſe water, ſix ounces 
by meaſure ; | 

Oil of cinnamon, half a ſcruple ; 


Syrups. 


| 349 
Double-refined ſugar, one 
ound. —_— 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the roſe wa- 
ter, by the heat of a water- 
bath, into a ſyrup 3 then mix 
in the juice of kermes, and 
after it has grown cold, the oll _ 
of cinnamon. „ 
Edinb. 

Take of | | 
Syrup of kermes, three pounds 
Yellow ſaunders, 

Cinnamon, each fix drams 
Cochineal, three drams ; 
Saffron, one dram and a half. 


Evaporate the ſyrup, with a gentle 


heat, to the conſiſtence of ho- 
ney ; then mix with it the other 
ingredients reduced to a very 
fine powder. 


Bork theſe compoſitions are 
elegant and agreeable cordials ; 
the doſe, when taken by them- 
ſelves, 1s from a ſcruple to a dram 
or more. The firſt has an advan- 
tage of mixing uniformly in juleps, 
without ſpoiling their tranſparency, 
which the powders in the ſecond 
always do, Particular care ought 
to be had in the choice of the eſ- 
ſential oil, which for the moſt part » 


1s grievoully adulterated ; it would 


be convenient to grind the oil with 
a little of the ſugar, before it is 
added to the other ingredients ; 
for by this means, it will mix 
more perfectly, and not be apt to 
ſeparate in keeping, | 


L 
* 


SECT. Þ 


Honeys and oxymels. 


THE more fixt parts of ve- 
,£ getables, diſſolved in watery 
liquors, may be thence transferred 
into honey, by mixing the honey 
win the watery decockion or juice 


of the plant, and boiling them 
together till the aqueous part has 
exhaled and the honey remains of 
its original conſiſtence. 


4 44 


Honey of fiuellin. 
OT - Od 5 

Take of 
Depurated juice of fluellin, four 
, pints; 


Clarified honey, four pounds. 


Boil them to a due conſiſtence. 


Tris preparation made its firſt 


appearance in the preceding edi- 
tion of our pharmacopœia. It is 
very rarely made uſe of, and not 


often kept in the ſhops, 


MEL HELLEBORATUM. 
Honey of hellebore. 

| Lond. 

Take of 
White hellebore roots, dried 

and cut in flices, one pound; 
Clarified honey, three pounds ; 

Water, four pints, 

Let the roots be macerated in the 
water for three days, and then 
boiled a little; preſs out the li- 
quor, and having paſſed it again 
through a ſtrainer, boil it with 
the honey to a proper thickneſs. 


; PaRTIiCULAR care ought to be 


had, to reduce this preparation as 
nearly as poſſible to the honey con- 
ſiſtence, that its ſtrength may not 
be too uncertain, It acts, as a 
draſtic purgative or emetic, too 
violent and precarious for com- 
mon uſe. It has been ſometimes 
given in maniacal caſes, in doſes 
of one or two drams and upwards ; 
though more frequently employed 
in glyſters. The preſent practice 
very rarely makes uſe of it at all. 


MEL MERCURIALE., 
Honey of mercury. 
Tare of {| | 
Juice of French-herb- mercury, 
Honey, each three pounds. 
Boil them together to the conſiſt- 


leges. 


. 


ence of honey, taking off the 
ſcum which ariſes to the top. 


Tunis is deſigned chiefly for oly. 
ſters ; it is very rarely made uf; c 
and hence is now dropt both hy 
the London and Edinburgh col. 


N OIACEUL 
oney of roſes, 
22 0 
Take of 
Red roſe buds, freed from tte 
heels, and haſtily dried, four 
_ ounces ; 

Boiling water, three pints; 
Clari fed honey, five pounds. 
Steep the roſes in the water fur 

ſome hours, then ſtrain off the 
liquor, mix with it the honey, 
and boil them to a due conf. 
ence. 
f Edinb. 
Take of 
Red roſes, dried, half a pound; 
Boiling water, four pints; 
Clarified honey, ſix pounds. 
Steep the roſes in the water for 1 
night, then ſtrain out the ]1quor, 
add to it the honey, and boi 
the mixture to the conſiſtence 
of honey. 


TH1s preparation is not unlre- 
quently made uſe of, as 2 mid 
cooling detergent, particularly in 
gargariſms for ulcerations and in- 
flammation of the mouth and toi- 
The deſign of haſtily drying 
the roſes, as directed in the fart vt 
the above preſcriptions, is, i 
they may the better preſerve thell 


aſtringency. See page 252. 


MEL SOLUTIVUM. 
Solutive honey. 
Lond. 
Take 


The liquor remaining after tht 


diſtillation of fix pounds 0 
damaſk roſes ; 


Cum- 


Chap. 4. 


one ounce; 
Brown ſugar, _ pounds; 
ney, tO poun 8. ; 
0 eas out the liquor, boil 
, it to three pints 3 adding, to- 
wards the end, the ſeeds tied up 
in à linen cloth. Then put in 
the ſugar and honey, and boil 
down the mixture to the conſiſt- 
ence of thin honey. 


Tx1s compoſition is very well 
contrived for the purpoſe expreſſed 
im its title. It is principally em- 
| ployed in laxative glyſters; and 
hence brown ſugar is here allowed; 
Whilſt, for all other uſes, the 
double-rehned is directed. 


bo 
for 
the — 
1 OXYMEL ex ALLIO. 
Oxymel of garlick. 

| Lond. 

Take of 
Garlick, cutin ſlices, an cunce 
and a half; 


Caraway ſeeds, 


for 1 | Sweet fennel ſeeds, each two 
quor, drams ; 

| boll Clarified honey, ten ounces by 
fence BR weight; | 


Vinegar, half a pint. 

Boil the vinegar, for a little time, 
with the ſeeds bruiſed, in a 
glazed earthen veſſel ; then add 


rly in | the garlick, and cover the veſſel 
nd in. cloſe ; when grown cold, preſs 
d ton. | out the liquor, and diſſolve in 
drying it the honey, by the heat of a 
ny water-bath. 

65 that 


"So, oxymel is recommended 
* attenuating viſcid juices, pro- 
"Ig. expectoration, and the 
8 ſecretions in general. It is 
1 a medicine of conſidera- 
"Sg wy 4 though very unplea- 
vail: the flavour of the garlic pre- 
ing, notwithſtanding the ad- 
Kon of the aromatic ſeeds, 


Honeys and Oxymels. 


Cummin ſeeds, bruiſed a little, 


OXYMEL PECTORALE 
Pectoral oxymel. 
5 Edinb. 
Take of | Ts 
 Elecampane roots, one ounce; 
Florence orris roots, half an 
oun es 
Gum ammoniacum, one ounce ; 
Vinegar, half a pint; 
Clarified honey, one pound ; 
Water, three pints. 

Let the roots, cut and bruiſed, be 
boiled in the water till one-third 
is waſted ; then flrain of the- 
liquor, let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
having poured it off clear from 
the feces, add to it the honey, 

and the ammoniacum, previoully 
diſſolved in the vinegar. Mix 
them together, by boiling them 
a little. 


Thx. title of this com poſition 
expreſſes its medical virtues. It is 
deſigned for thoſe diſorders of the 
breaſt that proceed from a load of 
viſcid phlegm (which this medi- 
cine attenuates and promotes the 
expectoration of) and obſtructions 
of the pulmonary veſſels. Two 


or three ſpoonfuls may be taken 


every night and morning, and 
continued for ſome time. 


OXYMEL SCILLITICUM. 
Oxymel of ſquills. 


ond. 
Take of : 
Clarified honey, three pounds ; 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints, 


Boil them in a glazed earthen veſ- | 


ſel, over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtencè of a ſyrup. 


Ediub. 
Take of | 
Clarified honey, four pounds ; 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints. 


- Poil them to tae conſiſtence of a 


ſyrup. _ | 
TRE 


8 


* 
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 ployed; 


* 


Tat honey was formerly em- 


en caſes ariſes in the boiling, 
tal off: by this means, the im- 
purities of the honey were diſ- 
charged; but ſome of the medi- 
cinal parts of the ſquills, which 
the vinegar was impregnated with, 
were alſo. ſeparated. For this 
reaſon the colleges both of London 
and Edinburgh have now judici- 
ouſly ordered the honey, for all 
theſe kinds of preparations, to be 


- previouſly clarified by itſelf. 


Oxymel of ſquills is an uſeful 
aperient, detergent, and expecto- 
rant, and of great ſervice in hu- 
moural aſthmas, coughs, and other 
diſorders, where thick phlegm a- 
bounds. It is given in doſes of 
two or three drams, along with 
ſome aromatic water, as that of 
cinnamon, to prevent the great 
nauſea which it would otherwiſe 
be apt to excite. In large doles, 
it proves emetic, | 
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Hor this preparation uncla- 
rified-;z id the ſcum, which in 


— 


from danger. 


if 


&prations. Part III 
crdrgf, SIMPLE, 
Simple oxymel, 

"3 he. | IL. 4 
Take 6F;. 5 hs: ; | 
Clarified honey, two pounds : 

Vinegar, one pint. 8 
Boil them to a due conſiſtence. 


Tus fimple preparation is ng 
inferior in efficacy to many more 
elaborate compoſitions. It is xx 
agreeable, mild, cooling, ſapone. 
ceous, detergent, and attenuatig 
medicine. It is often uſed in cool. 
ing, detergent gargariſms, and 
not unfrequently as an expecho. 
rant. VV 


* 
te 


The boiling of oxymels in 
glazed earthen veſſels, is not free 
Their glazing is 
procured by a vitrification of 
lead; and vinegar, by a boiling 
heat, may corrode ſo much of vi. 
trified lead, as to receive from it 
noxious qualities. See page 35. 
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c HAPT E R V. 


Separation and collection of thoſe part s of veget able 4 nd 
animal ſubſtances, which are volatile in the heat of 


boiling water. 


| / HERE are many vegeta- 
ble, and ſome animal ſub- 
ſtances, whoſe virtues reſide, whol- 

h or in part, in a matter which is 
capable of totally exhaling in the 
beat of boiling water. In moſt of 
the proceſſes hitherto deſcribed, it 
is endeavoured, as much as poſſible, 
to preſerve this volatile matter 
along with the more fixt parts; 
whether thoſe fixt parts were them- 
ſelves medicinal, or only ſubſer- 
vient to the union of the volatile 


latile ſubtile principle, and collect 


Pd 


* 


matter with the fluids employed. 


'The aim, in the preſent chapter, 


is, to completely ſeparate this vo- 


it pure from the groſſer fixt parts, 
either in a concentrated ſtate, or di- 
luted with water or ſpirit of wine. 
In its concentrated ſtate, it appears 


commonly an oil; which, from its 


containing always the ſpecific o- 
dour, and frequently the other 
medicinal powers of the ſubject, 
is called e/ential oil. | 


8 E C K If J. 
Eſſential 01s: 


SSENTIAL oils are drawn by 
diſtillation in an alembic, with 

a large refrigeratory. A quan- 
tity of water is added to the 
ſuhject, ſuficient to prevent its 
burning; and in this water, it is 
likewiſe macerated a little time 
before the diſtillation. The oil 
comes over along with the wa- 
ter; and either ſwims on its ſur- 


face, or finks to the bottom, ac- 


cording as it is lighter or hea- 
vier than that fluid [Z.] 


In the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 


ſome ſea ſalt is ordered to be 
added to the water, ſufficient 
© give it a ſlight brackiſh taſte. 
; he length of the maceration 
15 to be varied according to the 
texture and compactneſs ' of the 
luvjeft : the mok tender ſubjects 


ſcarce require any ; thoſe of a 


ſoft and looſe texture are to be 
ſteeped for two or three days; 
and the more viſcous ones, .for 


a a longer time; the further the 


maceration is intended to be 
protracted, the greater quany- 


ty of ſea ſalt muſt be added. 


From viſcous ſubſtances the oil 
may be obtained in a ſhorter 
time, by ſubmitting them to a 
flight, and not tbo long con- 
tinued, fermentation 5 in which 
| caſe, the additioh of ſalt is im- 
proper. 
to be bruiſed, and woods to be 
raſped, previouſly to the mace- 
ration or fermentation [F.] 


Ess EN TIAL oils are obtained 


only from odoriferous ſubſſances ; 


Aa | het 


Seeds and ſpices are 
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354 wat 
but not equally. from all of this 
claſs, nor in quantity proportion- 
able. to their degree of odour ; 
ſome, which if we were to reaſon 
from analogy, ſhould ſeem very 
well fitted for this proceſs, yield- 
ing extremely little oil, and others 
none at all. Roſes and camomile 
flowers, whoſe ſtrong and laſting 
ſmell promiſes abundance, are 
found upon experiment to contain 
but a ſmall quantity : the violet 
and jaſmine flower, which perfume 
the air with their odour, loſe their 
ſmell upon the gentleſt coction, 
and do not afford the leaſt percep- 
tible mark of oil upon being di- 
ſtilled, unleſs immenſe quantities 
are ſubmitted to the operation at 
once: whilſt ſavin, whoſe diſa- 
greeable ſcent extends to no great 
diſtance, gives out the moſt oil of 
almoſt any vegetable known. 

Nor are the ſame plants equally 
fit for this operation, when pro- 
duced in different ſoils or ſeaſons ; 
or at different times of their growth. 
Some yield more oil if gathered 
when the flowers begin to fall off 
than at any other time; lavender 
and rue for inſtance. Others, as 
ſage, afford the largeſt quantity 
when young, before they have 
ſent forth any flowers: and others, 
as thyme, when the flowers have 
juſt appeared. All fragrant herbs 
yield a larger proportion of oil 
when produced in dry foils and 
warm ſummers, than in the oppo- 


fite circumſtances. On the other 


hand, ſome of the diſagreeable 
ſtrong-ſcented ones, as worm- 
wood, are ſaid to contain moſt, 
in rainy ſeaſons and moiſt rich 
grounds. 


SEVERAL of the chemiſts have 
een of opinion that herbs and 
flowers, moderately dried, yield 
a greater quantity of effential oil, 
tan if they were diſtilled when 
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part of it remains diffuſed thr? 
the water after the diſtillati 


parate from the water employed in 


VE {4 + 
Nannen 


—— F 


. 


Part Ill. 
freſh. It is ſuppoſed, that the 


oil being already blended, in freſh 
plants,” with a watery fluid, great 


ugh 
| ter on, di. 
vided into particles too minute to 


unite and be collected; wheres; 
in drying, the oily parts, on the 
exhalation of the moiſture which 
kept them divided and diſperſe: 
run together into globules, which 
have little diſpofition to mins] 
with watery fluids, and eaſily ſe. 


the diſtiilation, P 

This theory, however, does 4 
not appear to be altogether x. i 
tis factory; for though the il t. 
be collected in the ſubject in. t 
to diftin& globules, it does not * 
rife in that form, but reſolved 5 


into vapour, and blended and 
coagitated by the heat with the 
vapour of the water; and if 
the oil in a dry plant was les 
diſpoſed to unite with aqueous 
fluids than in a freſh one, the dry 
ought to yield a weaker infuſion 
than the freſh, the contrary 
which is generally found to ob- 
tain. As the oil of the dry plant 
is moſt perfectly extracted, and 
kept diſſolved by the water belore 
the diftillation, I can fee no tes. 
ſon why it ſhould have a greater 
tendency to ſeparate from tie 
water afterwards. 5 
The opinion of dry plants yield. 
ing moſt oil ſeems to have ariſen 
from an obſervation of Hofman, 
which has, I think, been mils, 
derſtood: A pound, he 14y3, a 


cc dry ſpike flowers yields al 
e“ ounce of oil, but if they we 
& diſtilled freſh, they would [carce Wat 
„ ly yield above half an ound“ her 
and the caſe is the ſame 10 * al 
66. ſage, &c. The reaſon is, * ther 
“ in drying, the water) ue pre. 
ty exhales; and as from © ; 
0 we 00 


inds of lant 
pounds of a ow pant 


Chap. 5- 
little of the ſubtile 


de dry, and 


«« oil evaporates in the drying, 5 


« follows, that more oil ought to 
| « be afforded by the dry than by 
« the freſh.” The meaning of 
which J apprehend to be no more 
than this, that 1f two pounds of 
a freſh plant are by drying re- 
diced to one, without any loſs of 
the oil, then the one pound dry 
ought to be equivalent to the two 
freſh, A late writer quotes an ex- 
periment of Neumann, which ap- 
pears to be miſunderſtood in the 
ſame manner; for Neumann, in 
the place referred to, ſays only, 
that dry wormwood is found to 
yield much more oil than an equal 
weight of the freſh plant. I do 
not recolle& any inftance, in which 
freſh and dry plants have been 
brought to a fair compariſon, by 
C dividing a quantity of the ſubject 
into two equal weights, and di- 
ſtilling one while freſh, and the 
other after it has been carefully 
and moderately dried. 

But whatever may be the effect 
of moderate exſiccation, it 1s cer- 
tain, that if the drying be long 
continued, the produce of oit will 
be diminiſhed, its colour altered, 
and its ſmell impaired. 


Wirz regard to the propor- 
tion of water, if whole plants, 
moderately dried, are uſed, or the 
ſhavings of woods; as much of 
ther may be put into the veſſel, 
a8, lightly preſſed, will occupy 


alf its cavity; and as much wa- 


ter may be added, as will ariſe u 
o two thirds its height. The 
water and ingredients, all toge- 
er, ſhould never take up more 
an three-fourths of 


mere ſhould be liquor enough to 


A 
Nent any danger of an em- 
pyreuma, | 


P but not ſo much as to 
ag apt to poil over into the re- 


Effntial Os. 


« not obtain aboye one pound of 


proceſs coming near this 


the ſtill; 


* — 
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Tk maceration ſhould be con- 
tinued ſo long, as that the water 
may fully penetrate the pores of 
the ſubject. To promote this ef- 
feat, woods ſhould be thinly ſhaved 
acroſs the grain, roots cut tranſ- 
verſely into thin ſlices, barks re- 
duced into coarſe powder, and 
ſeeds lightly bruiſed. Very com- 
pact and tenacious ſubſtances re- 
quire the maceration to be con- 
tinued a week or two, or longer ; 
for thoſe of a ſofter and looſer tex- 
ture, two or three days are ſuffi- 
cient; whilſt ſome tender herbs / 
and flowers not only ſtand not in 
need of any at all, but are even 
injured by it. n 
Whether the addition of ſea ſalt 
is of any real ſervice, is greatly to 
be doubted. The uſes generally 
aſſigned to it are, to penetrate and 
unlock the texture of the ſubject 
more effectually than ſimple water 
could do; and to prevent the fer- 
mentation or puttefaction, which 
the matter is apt to run into, 
during the length, of time that the 
maceration is often continued. 


But ſea ſalt ſeems rather to harden 


and condenſe, than to ſoften. and 
reſolve, both vegetable and ani- 


mal ſubjects; and if it prevents 


putrefaction, it muſt, on that very 


account, be rather injurious than 


of ſervice. The reſolution, here 
aimed at, approaches near to a 
beginning putrefaction; and ſa- 
line ſubſtances, by retarding this, 
prolong the maceration far beyond 
the time that would otherwiſe be - 
neceſſary. It is in the power of 
the operator, when he perceives the 
pitch, 
to put a ſtep to it at pleaſure, by 
proceeding immediately to diſtil- 
lation: by this means, the whole 
affair will be finiſhed in a very 


little time, with at leaſt equal ad- 


vantage in every other reſpect; 
provided the manual operations of 
Aa 2 ; pound- 
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pounding, raſping, and the like, 
which are equally neceſſary in et. 
ther caſe, be ſcientifically com- 
plied with. 

Bodies of a very viſcous and 
compact texture are directed, in 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, to 
be fermented for ſome days with a 


little yeaſt : half their quantity of 


water is ſufficient for performing 
the fermentation ; ſo much more 
as is neceſſary, is to be added 
afterwards, before the diſtillation. 
This preceſs undoubtedly pro- 
mores the reſolution of the ſubject, 
and the extrication of the oil; it 
rarely happens, however, that 
aſſiſtances of this kind are needful. 
Particular care muſt be had not to 
continue the fermentation too long; 
or to give a bad flavour to the oil 
by an ill choſen ferment, or uſing 
too large a quantity of any 
Some chemiſts pretend, that by 
the addition of ſalts and acid ſpi- 
Tits, they have been enabled to 
ain more oil from certain vege- 
table matters, than can poſhbly be 
got from them without ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance, Experiments made on pur- 
poſe to ſettle this point ſeem to 
prove the contrary: this at leaſt 
1s conſtantly found to be true, thar 
where there is any reaſon to think 
the yield to be greater than uſual, 
the quality of the oil is propor- 
tionably injured. The quantity 
of true eſſential oil in vegetables 
can by no means be increaſed ; 
. and what is really contained in 
them may be eafily ſeparated with- 
out any addition of this kind. 
All that ſaline matters can do in 
this reſpect, is, to make the wa- 
ter ſuſceptible of a greater degree 
of heat than it can ſuſtain by it- 
ſelf, and thus enable it to carry 
up 2 groſs unctuous matter not 
volatile enough to ariſe with pure 
water; this proſs matter, min- 
gling with the pure oil, increaſes 
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caſily be made to riſe fo high, 


after they have food for font 


the quantity, but at the ſame 
time mult neceſſarily debaſe it 
quality. And indeed, when Fg 
ter alone 1s made uſe of, the il 
which comes over about the end 
of the operation is remarkah] 
leſs fragrant, and of a thick 
conſiſtence, than that which aric; 
at the beginning; diſtilled a fe. 
cond time, with a gentle heat, it 
leaves a large quantity of groß 


al moſt inſi pid reſinous matter be. 
hind. 


TRE choice of proper inſtru- 
ments is of great conſequence to 
the performance of this proceſs to 
advantage. There are ſome oil, 
which paſs freely over the ſwan 
neck of the head of the common 
ſtil] : others leſs volatile, cannot 


For obtaining theſe laſt we would 
recommend a large low head, 
having a rim or hollow canal 
round it: in this canal the oil i; 
detained on its firſt aſcent (and 
thence conveyed at once into the 
receiver} the advantages of which 
are ſufficiently obvious. 

With regard to the fire, the ope- 
rator ought to be expeditious un 
raiſing it at firſt, and to keep it up, 
during the whole proceſs, of ſuc 
a depree, that the oil may freely 
diſtil ; otherwiſe, the oil will be 
expoſed to an unneceſſary heat, 
circumſtance which ought as muck 
as poſſible to be avoided, Fit 
communicates to all. theſe ois 4 
diſagreeable impreſſion, as is eri 
dent from their being much [el 
grateful when newly diſtilled, that 


time in a cool place; the longe 
the heat is continued, the mat 
alteration it muſt produce in them, 

The greater number of V. 
require for their diſtillation d. 
heat of water ſtrongly boiling; 
but there are many allo which nie 


wit 
4 


Chap. 5. 
with a con ſiderably leſs heat: 
ſuch as thoſe of lemon peel, citron 
eel, of the flowers of lavender 
and roſemary, and of almoſt all 
the more odoriferous kinds of flow- 
— theſe flowers have their fra- 
grance greatly injured, or even 
deflroyed, by beating or bruiſing 
them: it is impaired alſo by the 
immerſion in water, in the preſent 


proceſs, and the more ſo in pro- 


portion to the continuance of the 
immerſion, and the heat: hence 
| theſe oils, diſtilled in the common 
manner, prove much leſs agree- 
able in ſmell than the ſubjects 
themſelves, For the diſtillation 
of ſubſtances of this claſs, I have 
contrived another method: inſtead 
of being immerſed in water they 
Ezre expoſed only to its vapour. 
A proper quantity of water be- 
ing put into the bottom of the 


ſtill, the odoriferous herbs or low- . 


ers are laid lightly in a baſket, of 
ſach a ſize, that it may enter into 
the ſtill, and reſt againſt its ſides, 
Juſt aboye the water. The head 
being then fitted on, and the wa- 
zer made to boil, the ſteam, per- 
olating through the ſubject, im- 
pibes the oil, without impairing 
s fragrance, and carries it over 
nto the receiver, Oils thus ob- 
ained poſſeſs the odour of the 


ubject in an exquiſite degree, and P/ 


jave nothing of the diſagreeable 
cent perceivable in thoſe diſtilled 
y boiling them in water in the 
$2:2mon manner, 
| It may be proper to abſerve, 
dat thoſe oils, which riſe with a 
ls heat than that of boiling wa- 
are generally called, by the 
'emical 
mers, light oils; and thoſe 
ich require the heat of water 
ongly boiling, are called pon- 
. | have avoided theſe ex- 
ellons, as they might be 


Eſſential Oils. 


We have already obſerved, 


and pharmaceutical 
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thought to relate to the compara- 
tive gravitics of the oils; with 
which the volatility or fixedneſs 
have no connexion. Oil olive 
is lighter than moſt of the eſſen- 
tial oils; but the heat requiſite 
to make it diſtil . exceeds that in 
which the heavieſt eſſential oil 
diſtils, conſiderably more than the 


heat of boiling water exceeds that 
of ice. 


THE water employed in the di- 
ſtillation of eſſential oils, always 
imbibes ſome portion of the oil ; 
as is evident from the ſmell, taſte, 
and colour which it acquires. It 
cannot however retain above a 
certain quantity; and therefore, 
ſuch as has been already uſed and 
almoſt ſaturated itſelf, may be ad- 
vantageouſly employed, inſtead of 
common water, in a ſecond, third, 
or any future diſtillation of the 
ſame ſubject. 

Some late chemical writers re- 
commend, not the water which 
comes over, but that which re- 
mains in the ſtill, to be uſed a 
1econd time, 'This can be of na 
ſervice; as containing only ſuch 
parts of the vegetable as are not 
capable of ariſing in diſtillation, 
and which ſerve only to impede 
the action of the water as a men- 
ſtruum, and to endanger an em- 
reuma. 4 
Aſter the diſtillation of one oil, 
particular care ſhould be had to 
duly cleanſe the worm before it 
is employed in the diſtillation of 


a different plant. Some oils, thoſe 


of wormwood and aniſeeds for 


inſtance, adhere to it ſo tenaci- 


ouſly, as not to be melted out by 
heat, or waſhed off by water : the 
beſt way of cleanſing the worm 
from theſe, is to run a little ſpirit 
of wine through it. 


Eſſential oils, after they are di- 


| illed, ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand 


A a 3 far 
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for ſome days, in veſſels looſely 
covered with paper, till they have 
loſt their diſagreeable fiery odour, 
and become limpid: then put 
them up in ſmall bottles, which 
are to be kept quite full, cloſely 
ſtopt, in a cool place: with theſe 
cautions, they will retain their 
virtues in perfection tor many 
years. 

When careleſsly kept, they in 
time gradually loſe of their fla- 
vour, and become groſs and thick. 
Some endeavour to recover them 
again after they have undergone 
this change, by grinding them 
with about thrice their weight of 
common ſalt, then adding a large 
proportion of water, and diſtilling 
them afreſh: the purer part ariſes 
thin and limpid, poſſeſſing a great 
degree of the priſtine ſmell and 
taſte of the oil, though inferior in 
both reſpects to What the oil was 
at firſt. This rectification, as it is 
called, ſucceeds equally without 
the ſalt: 
tered, are nearly in the ſame ſtate 


with the turpentines, and other 


thickened oily juices, which rea- 
dily yield their purer oil in di— 
ſtillation with water alone. 

When eſſential oils have entire- 
ly loſt their ſmell, ſome recom— 
mend adding them in the diſtil- 
lation of a freſh quantity of the 
oil of the ſame plant; by which 
means they are ſaid to ſatiate 
themſelves anew with the odorous 
matter, and become entirely reno- 
vated. This practice, however, 
ought doubtleſs to be diſapproved, 
as being no other than a bpecious 
ſophiſtication ; for it can de no 
more than to divide, between the 
old oil and the new, the active 
matter which belongs to the new 
EET oo 
Eſſential oils, medicinally con- 
ſidered, agree in the general qua- 
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the oils, when thus al- 


ways the ſpecific odour 


always contain the whole punger 


* 


* 


lities of pungenty and heat; * 
particular virtues, they differ 2; 
much as the ſubjects from which 
they are obtained, the oil bein 
the direct principle in which the 
virtues, or part of the virtues, of 
the ſeveral ſubjects reſide. Thus 
the carminative virtue of the warm 
ſeeds, the diuretic of juniper ber. 
ries, the emmenagogue of ſayin, 
the nervine of roſemary, the |. 
machic of mint, the antiſcorhutic 
of ſcurvygraſs, the cordial of arb. 
matics, &c. are concentrated in 
their oils. 

There is another remarkable 
difference in eſſential oils, the 
foundation of which is leſs oh. 
vious ; that of the degree of their 
pungency and heat; which are hy 
no means in proportion, as might 
be expected, to thoſe of the ſub- 
jets they were drawn from. The 
oil of cinnamon, for inſtance, 1; 
» exceſſively pungent and fiery ; in 
its undiluted ſtate, it is almoſt 
cauſtic: whereas cloves, a ſpice 
which in ſubſtance 1s far mor 
pungent than the other, yields an 
oil which is far leſs ſo. his di 
ference ſeems to depend party 
upon the quantity of oil afforded 
cinnamon yielding much leſs that 
cloves, and conſequent!y having 
its active matter concentrated int 
a ſmaller volume; partly, Up 
a difference in the nature of tit 
active parts themſelves : io 


though eſſential oils contain al 
and fi 


whether 


vour of their fubjects, 6 


grateful or ungrateful, they d 


cy; this reſides frequently u 
more fixt reſinous matter, and does 
not riſe with the oil. After u. 
diſtillation of cloves, peppel, * 
ſome other ſpices, a part of I 
pungency is found to. a : 
hind ; a fimple tincture of then 


. . _— : Evel 
in reRified ſpirit of wine Þ 


male 


Chap. 5- 
more pungent than their pure eſ- 
ſential 0118s : 

The more grate ſul oils are fre- 
acntly made uſe of for reconcil- 
jag to the ſtomach medicines of 
themſelves diſguſtful. It has been 
cuſtomary to employ them as cor- 
rectors for the reſinous purgatives; 
an uſe which they do not ſeem to 
be well adapted to. All the ſer- 
vice they can here be of, is, to 
make the reſin ſit eaſier at firſt on 
the ſtomach: far from abating the 
ritating quality upon which rhe 
viralence of its operation depends, 
theſe pungent oils ſuperadd a freſh 
ſtimulus. See the article cathar- 
tics, page 71. ä 
Eftential oils are never given a- 
lone, on account of their extreme 
heat and pungency ; which in ſome 
is ſo great, that a ſingle drop, let 
fall upon the tongue, produces a 


cily imbibed by pure dry ſugar, 
and in this form may be conveni- 
ently exhibited. Ground with 
eight or ten times their weight of 
the ſugar, they become ſoluble in 
aqueous liquors, and thus may be 
diluted to any affigned degree, 
Mucilages alſo render them miſ- 
civle with water into an uniform 
mi. ky liquor. They difiolve like- 
wiſe in ſpirit of wine; the more 
fragrant in an equal weight, and 
almoſt all of them in leſs than four 
NES their Own quantity: itcſe 
(olutions may be either taken on 
Inzar, or mixed with ſyrups or 
tie likes on mixing them with 
water, the liquor grows milky, 
dethe oil ſeparates. 

the more pungent oils are em- 


complaints, numbneſs, 
acnes, cold tumors, and in other 
cies where particular parts re- 
Jute to de heated or ſt, mulatcd. 
ae daoth-ach is ſometimes le- 
acved by a drop of theſe almeſt 


E /Jential Oils. 


gangyenous eſchar. They are rea- 


| pioyed externally againſt paralytic : 
pains and 


cauſtic oils, received on cotton, 


and cautiouſly introduced into the 
hollow tooth. 


OLEUM ABSINTHII 
. .ESSENTIAEE. 
EſJential oil of the leaves of worm- 
wood, 
L. E. 

This is one of the more ungrate- 
ful oils: it ſmells ſtrongly of the 
worm wood; and contains its par- 
ticular nauſeous taſte, but has 
little or nothing of its bitterneſs, 
this remaining entire in the de- 
coction left after the diſtillation: 
its colour, when drawn from the 
freih herb, is a dark green; from 
the dry, a browniſh yellow. This 
oi! is recommended by Hoffman 
as a mild anodyne, in ſpaſmodic 
contractions: for this purpoſe, he 
directs a dram of it to be diſſolved 
in an ounce of rectified ſpirit of 
wine, and ſeven or eight drops of 
the mixture taken for a doſe in any 
convenient vehicle. Boerhaave 
greatly commends in tertian fevers, 
a medicated liquor compoſed of 
about ſeven grains of the oil 


ground firſt with a dram of ſugar, 


then with two drams of the ſalt of 
wormwood, and afterwards dil- 
ſolved in fix ounces of the diſtilled 
water of the ſame plant: two 
hoars before the fit 1s expected, 
the patient is to bathe his feet and 
legs in warm water, and then to 
drink two ounces of the liquor 
every quarter of an hour nll the 
two hours are expired: by this 
means, he ſays, all caſes of this 
kind are generally cufed with eaſe 
and ſafety, provided there is no 
ſchirrofity or juppuration. With 


us, the oil of wormwood 1s em- 
ployed chiefly 2s a vermifuge, and 
for this purpoſe is both applied ex- 
ternally to the belly, and taken 
internally: it is moſt conveniently 
exhibiied in the form of pills, 
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OLEUM SEMINUM CARUI 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil 7 caraway ſeeds, 
E 


The flavour of this exactly re. 
ſembles that of the caraway. | 
is a very hot and pungent oil; a 
ſingle drop is a moderate doſe 
and five or fix a very large oe, 
Ic is not unfrequently made uſe gf 
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which it may be reduced into by 
mixing it with crumb of bread. 


OLEUM SEMINUM ANETHI 
+ ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of diil ſeeds. 
268 92 . 
This is a very warm oil; of a 
flavour not very agreeable, leſs ſo 
than that of the ſeeds. It is ſome- 


times given as a carminative, in 
flatulencies, colicky pains, hic- 
cups, and the like, from one to 
three or four drops. 


LEUM SEMINUM AN ISI 
ESSENTIALE. 
E/lential oil of aniſeeds. 

SIE, - 

This oil poſſeſſes che taſte and 
ſmell of the aniſeeds in perfection. 
It is one of the mildeſt of the di- 
ſtilled oils: fifteen or twenty drops 
may be taken at a time without 
danger, though common practice 
rarely goes ſo far as half this 
number. Its ſmell is extremely 
durabie and diſtuſive: milk drawn 
from the breaſt after taking it, is 
found inpregnated with its odour ; 
and poſſibly this may be, in part, 


the foundation of the pectoral vir- 


tucs uſually aſcribed to it: in fla- 
tulencies and colics, it is ſaid by 
ſome to be leſs effectual than the 
ſeeds themſelves. : 

It is remarkable of this oil, that 
it congeels, even when the air is 
not ſenſibly cold, into a butyrace- 
ous conſiſtence: and hence, in the 
diſtillation of it, the operator 
ought not to be over-ſolicitous in 
keeping the water in the refrigera- 
tory too cool: it behoves him ra- 


ther to let it grow ſomewhat hot, 
partiicular,y towards the end of 


the proceſs; otherwile the oil, 
conge ling, may ſo flop up the 


worm, as io endanger blowing off 


the head of the {ti!!, at leaſt a 
conſiderable quantity of oil will 
re main in it. 


. 
deſcribed as being “ in taſte exceſ- 


as à carminative; and ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be peculiarly ſervice. 
able for promoting urine, to which 


it communicates ſome degree of it 
ſmell. 


OLEUM CARYOPHYLLO. 

RUM AROMATICORUM 

ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of cloves, 
. . 

This oil is ſo ponderous as 0 
ſink in water, and is not eaſily ele. 
vated in diſtillation: if the water 
which comes over be returned on 


the remaining cloves, and the di- 


ſtillation repeated, ſome more oil 
will generally be obtained, though 
much inferior in quality to the 
The oil of cloves is uſually 


ce fvely hot and fiery, and of a 
gold yellow colour.” { Boerb. fre. 
cell. 27.) Such indeed is the com- 
poſition which we receive under 
this. name from Holland ; but the 
genuine oil of cloves is one of the 
milder oils ; it may be taken with 
great ſafety (duly diluted) to the 
quantity of ten or twelve drops 
or more. Nor is its colour at al 
yellow, unleſs it has been long 


and careleſsly kept, or diſtilled by 


too violent a fire 5 when in pel- 
fection, it is limpid and colourlels, 
of a pleaſant, moderately Warn 
and pungent taſte, and 2 5 
agreeable ſmell, much reſemb ins 
that of the ſpice itſelf. The Dutch 
oil of cloves contains a large quam” 


8 jent! 
tity of expreſſed oil, as evidently 
| Ns. appear 


Chap. 5 2 
appears upon examining it by diſtil- 
lation. This however cannot be 
the addition to which it owes its 
acrimony. A ſmall proportion of 
a refinous extract of cloves com- 
| municates to 2 large one of oil 4 
dee p colour, and a great degree of 


crimony. 


OLEUM FLORUM CHAME- 
MELI LE | 
"tial oil of chamomile fiowers. 
5 Or 

This is a very pungent oil, of a 
ſtrong not ungrateful ſmell, reſem- 
bling that of the flowers; its co- 
lour is yellow, with a caſt of green- 
in or brown. It is ſometimes given 
in the doſe of a few drops, as a 
carminative, in byſteric diſorders, 
and likewiſe as a vermifuge 3 1t 
| may be conveniently made into pills 
with crumb of bread. 

The oil above deſcribed is that 


obtained from the common garden 


chamomile, which is the only ſort 
directed in our diſpenſatories (ſee 
the foregoing part, page 124.) 


There is another ſpecies, more 


frequent in corn fields than in 
our gardens, (chamematlum vu gare 
Ger, Kait ſynopſ. ed 3. 288.) which 
yields a beautiful blue oil; this 
colour, if the oil is carefully kept, 
remains for many years ; but if the 
ar 18 not perfectly excluded, ſoon 


degenerates into a yellow like that 
of che toregoing. 5 


OLEUM CINNAMOMI. 
VO: of cinnamon. 
FAD 1 


This valuable oil 3s extremely 


hot and pungent, of a moiſt agree- 
able flarour, like that of the cinna- 
mou itlelf, In cold languid caſes, 
and Gdebilities of the nervous ſy- 
tem, it is one of the moſt imme- 


date cordials and reſtoratives. The 


doſe is one, two, or three drops; 
Which muſt always be carefully di- 
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drops. 
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luted by the mediation of ſugar, | 


&c. for ſo great is the pungency of 
this oil, that a ſingle drop let fall 
upon the tongue, undiluted, pro- 
duces, as Boerhaave obſerves, a 
gangrenous eſchar. In the diſtil- 
lation' of this oil, a ſmart fire is re- 
quired ; and the low head, with a 
channel round it; above recom- 
mended for the diſtillation of the 
leſs volatile oils (page 356.) is par- 
ticulariy neceſſary for this, which 


is one of the leaſt volatile, and 


which is afforded by the ſpice in 
exceeding ſmall quantity. The di- 
filled water retains no ſmall por- 
tion of the oil; but this oil being 


very ponderous, great part of it 


ſubſides from the water, on ſtand- 
ing for two or three weeks in a 
cool place. 


OLEUM SEMINUM CYMINI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of cummin ſeeds. 

. Zend. 

This is one of the warmer and 
leſs pleaſant oils. It is employed 
chiefly in cold, flatulent, hyſleric 
complaints, in doſes of two or three 
It gives its ſmell ſtrong to 
the urine, and is ſuppoſed peculi- 
arly ſerviceavle ſor. promoting its 
dilcharge. 


OLEUM SEMINUM FOENI- 
CULLI ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of fennel ſeeds. 
Ediub. 3 

The oil obtained from ſweet fen- 

nel ſeeds is much more elegant and 

azreeable than that of the common 


fennel (ſee page 142.) It is one of 


the mildeſt of theſe preparations; 
it is nearly of the ſame degree of 


warmth with that of aniſeeds; to 
which it is likewiſe ſimilar in fla- 


vour, though far more grateful. It 
is given from two or three drops 
to ten or twelve, as a carminative, 
in cold indiſpoſitions of the ſto- 

mach 3 
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mach and in ſome kinds of coughs, 
for promoting expectoration. 


OLEgum foliorum nyss0P1 
ESSENTIALE. 

Eſential oil of byſſop leaves. 

The oil of hyſſop is moderately 
acnd, of a ſtrong not very agreeable 
ſmell, exactly reſembling the ori- 
gina] herb; its colour 1s yellowiſh, 
with a flight caſt of green; which 
in keeping. changes to a brown- 
iſh. It is commended in humoural 


aſthmas, for promoting expectora-. 


tion, &c. from one to two or three 
drops; but it is rarely made uſe 
of, and not often kept in the ſhops; 
for which reaſon, it is now omitted 
both by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges, 


OLEUM baccarum JUNIPERI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries. 
| L.iE. 


This oil is a very warm and pun- 
gent one, of a ſtrong flavour, not 


' unlike that of the berries. In the 
doſe of a drop or two, it proves a 
ſerviceable carminative and ſtoma- 
chic; in one of fix, eight or more, 
a ſtimulating, detergent, diuretic 
and emmenagogue; it ſeems to have 
ſomewhat of the nature of the tur- 


pentines, or their diſtilled oil; like 


which it "communicates a violet 
ſmell to the urine. 
The oil of theſe berries reſides 
partly in veſicles ſpread through the 
ſubſtance of the fruit, and partly in 
little cells contained in the ſeeds; 
when the berry is dry, and the oil 
hardened into a reſinous ſubſtance, 
it becomes viſible, upon breakin 


the ſeeds, in form of little tranſpa- | 


rent drops. In order therefore to 
obtain this oil to advantage, we 
ought, previous to the diſtillation, 
to bruiſe the berry thoroughly; ſo 
as to break the ſeeds, and entirely 
lay opea the oily receptacles, 


— 


OLEUM florum LAVENPD 
- ESSENTIALE. 28 


Eſſential oil of lavender flows, 
This oil, when in perfection, i 
very limpid, of a pleaſant yelloy. 
1th colour, extremely fragrant, pol. 
ſeſſing in an eminent degree th; 
peculiar ſmell generally admired, 
the flowers. It is a medicine 9 
great uſe, both externally and in. 
ternally, in paralytic and lethargic 
complaints, rheumatic pains, aud 


debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, 


The doſe is from one drop to fye 
or ſix, | 
Lavendar flowers yield the mt 
fragrant oil, and in conſiderably the 
largeſt quantity, when they aue 
ready to fall off ſpontaneouſly, and 
the ſeeds begin to ſhew themſelves: 
the leaves give out extremely lit. 
tle. The flowers may be ſeparated 
from the reſt of the plant, by dry. 
ing it a little, and then gent) 
beating it: they ſhould be imne- 


. diately committed to diftillation, 


and the proceſs conducted with & 
well regulated gentle heat; too 
great heat would not only change 
the colour of the oil, but hkewile 
make a diſagreeable alteration in 
its {mell. | | 


OLEumM baccarum LauRI E558: 
TIALE. 
E fjemial oil of bayberrier. 

The oil of bayberries is thin and 
limpid, moderately pungent, 014 
ſtrong and tolerably grateful ſmell, 
It is given in flatulent colics, hy- 
ſteric complaints, and for allay ing 
the pains conſequent upon del. 
very; the doſe from two drops te 
five or fix. It is likewiſe made an 
ingredient in carminative g) leis; 
and in ſome hyſteric calcs, 15 45. 
plied externally. 


ESSEN- 
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NTIA LIMONUM [Z.] 
805 e 9 M. 
IE. 


ww of lemons, or the eſſential 
Ales J ff lemen peel. © 


Tas is a pleaſant oil, of a fine 
ſmell, very near as agreeable as 
that of the freſh peel: it is one of 
the lighteſt and moſt volatile eſſen- 
tial oils we have, perfectly limpid, 
and almoſt colourleſs. It is taken 
in doſes of two or three drops, as 
a cordial, in weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, &c. though more frequently 
uſed as a perfume. It gives a fine 
flavour to the officinal ſpiritus vo- 
latilis aromaticus, and occaſions 
the ſoap pills to ſit eaſy on the 
ſtomach. 


OLEUM MACI1S ESsSsENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of mace. 
The eſſential oil of mace is mo- 


derately pungent, very ſubtile and 


volatile, of a ſtrong aromatic 
ſmell, like that of the ſpice itſelf: 
it is thin and limpid, of a pale 
yellowiſh colour, with a portion of 
thicker and darker coloured oil at 


the bottom. This oil is celebrated 


in vomiting, hiccups, colicky 
pains, &c. both given internally 
from one to four drops, and applied 


externally to the ſtomach and um- 


bilical region. It is however but 
rarely made uſe of, and not often 
met with in the ſhops. 


OLEUM MAJORANZE. 
_ ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of marjoram leaves. 
Lond. 


This oil is very hot and pene- 


trating, in flavour not near ſo a- 
greeable as the marjoram itſelf : 
when in perfection, it is of a pale 
yellow colour ; by long keeping, 
t turns reddiſh : if diſtilled with 
too great a heat, it ariſes of this 
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colour at firſt. It is ſuppoſed to 
be peculiarly ſerviceable in -re- 
laxations, obſtructions, and mucous 


diſcharges of the uterus : the doſe - 
1s one or two drops. 7 


OLEUM MENTHEA. 
ESSEN TIALE. ; 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of com- 
| mon mint. 
„ 

This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly 
of the mint, but is in both reſpects 
ſomgwhat leſs agreeable than the 
herb itſelf, It is an uſeful ſtoma- 
chic medicine; and not unfre- 
quently exhibited in want of ap- 
petite, weakneſs of the ſtomach, _ 
reachings to vomit, and other like 
diſorders, when not accompanied 
with heat or inflammation : twe or 
three drops, or more, are given 
for a doſe. It is likewiſe employed 
externally for the ſame purpoſes ; 
and is an excellent ingredient in 
the ſtomachic plaſter of the ſhops. 


OLEUM MENTHE PIPERI- | 


TIDIS ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of pep- 
per mint. 

Lendl. 

This poſſeſſes the ſmell, taſte, and 
virtues of the pepper mint in per- 
fection; the colour is a pale green- 
iſh yellow. It is a medicine of 
great pungency and ſubtility; and 
diffuſes, almoſt as ſoon as taken, 
a glowing warmth through the 
whole ſyſtem. In colics, accompa- 
nied with great coldneſs, and in 
ſome hyſteric complaints, it is of 
excellent ſervice. A drop or two 
are in general a ſufficient doſe, 


OLEUM NUCIS MOSCHATEZ 
G 
Eſſential oil of nutmegs, 
The eſſential oil of nutmegs poſ- 
ſeſles the flavour and aromatic vir- 
7 | ues 


3 N ; 
12 
i ( 


tues of the ſpice in an eminent de- 
gree. It is ſimilar in quality to 
the oil of mace, but ſomewhat 
r 


OLEUM ORIGANI 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil of the leaves of origa- 


num. 
L. Z. 

This oil has a very pungent acri- 
monious taſte, and a penetrating 
ſmell. It has been chiefly em- 
ployed externally as an errhine, 
and for eaſing pains of the teeth. 


- OLEUM ESSENTIALE PIPE- 


RIS JAMAICENSIS. 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper. 
Eadinb. 

This is a very elegant oil, and 
may be uſed as a ſuccedaneum to 
thoſe of ſome of the dearer ſpices. 
It is of a fine pale colour, in fla- 
vour more agreeable than the oil 
of cloves, and not far ſhort of that 
of nutmegs. It ſinks in water, 
like the oils of ſome of the eaſtern 
ſpices. 5 


OLEUM PULEGH. 
ESSENTIALE. 
E/Jential oil of the leaves of penny- 

royal. 
LiF. 
This oil, in ſmell and taſie, re- 
ſembles the original plant; the 
virtues of which it likewiſe poſ- 
ſeſſes. It is given in hyſteric caſes, 
from one to four or five drops. 


OLEUM RORILSMARINI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential cil of roſemary. 
i L. Z. 
The oil of roſemary is drawn 
from the plant in flower. When 
in perfection, it is very light and 


thin, pale, and almoſt colourleſs; of 


great fragrancy, though not quite 
ſo agreeable as the roſemary itſelf, 
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It is recommended, in the doſe of 
a few 1 Js in nervous and byte 
ric complaints. Boerhaave holds 
it in great eſteem againſt epilepſiez 
and ſuppreſſions of the uterine pur 


gations, occaſioned by weakneſ, 
and inactivity. 


OLEUM LIGNI RHODII 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of rhodium, 
L. E. 

This oil is extremely odorifer. 
ous, and principally employed z; 
a perfume in ſcenting pomatum;, 
and the like. Cuſtom has not a5 


. yet received any preparation of 
this elegant aromatic wood into 


internal uſe. 


OLEUM RUTA 
ESSENTIALE. 
_ Eſſential oil of rue leaves. 
| Tos Bs | 
The oil of rue has a very acrid 


taſte, and a penetrating ſmell, re. 


ſembling that of the herb, but ra- 
ther more unpleaſant. It is ſome- 
times made uſe of in hyſteric diſor- 
ders, and as an anthelmintic; as 
alſo in epilepſies proceeding from a 
relaxed ſtate of the nerves. 

Rue yields its oil very ſparingly. 
The largeſt quantity 1s obtained 
from it when the flowers are ready 
to fall off, and the ſeeds begin to 
ſhew themſelves : ſuitable macera- 


tion, previous to the diſtillation, 


is here extremely neceſſary. 


OLEUM SABINA 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of ſavin leaves. 

| L. E. 

Savin is one of the plants which 
in former editions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia were directed to be 
lightly fermented before the diſtil 
lation ; this, however, is not def) 
neceſſary ; for ſavin yields, with- 
out any fermentation, and even 


without much maceration, 1 ö 
8 | 3 tar 2 


Chap. 5 


and coughs, 
one drop to eight or ten; though 


1 e R 
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large quantity of oil: be forepoing | 


herb ſtands more in need of a treat- 


f this kind. The oil of 
45 , a celebrated uterine and 


vogue ; in cold phlegma- 
| 3 A is undoubledly a me- 


deine of good ſervice, though not 
raed of | performing what 1t has 
been uſually repreſented to do. 
The doſe is, two or three drops or 


more. 


OLEUM SASSAFRAS 
ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential oil 74 ſaſſafras. 
„„ 


This is the moſt ponderous of 
all the known eſſential oils, but 
riſes in diſtillation with ſufficient 
eaſe: it appears limpid as water, has 
2 moderately pungent taſte, a very 
fragrant ſmell, exactly reſembling 
that of the ſaſſafras. It ſtands 
greatly commended/as a ſudorific, 
and for Durifying Fhe blood and 


| Juices: it is likewiſe ſuppoſed to 


be of ſervice in humoural aſthmas 
The doſe. is from 


Geoffroy goes as far as twenty. 
The decoction remaining after 


the diſtillation of the oil, affords 


by inſpiſſation (ſee chap. vi.) an 
uſeful extract, of a mild, bitteriſh, 
ſubaſtringent taſte, Hoffman ſays, 
he has given it with great benefit, 
in doſes of a ſcruple, as a corrobo- 
rant in cachectic caſes, in the de- 
cline of intermitting fevers, and for 
abating hypochondriacal ſpaſms. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINE. 

Oil of turpentine. 
This is diſtilled in the ſame man- 
ner as the foregoing oils, and is 
ſtrictly an eſſential one, though not 
uſually ranked in this claſs: it 18 
commonly, but improperly as the 
college obſerve, called ſpirit of 
turpenune, It is employed in large 
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— 
quantities for ſome mechanic pur- 
oſes, and hence the diſtillation of 
it is become a particular buſineſs. 
This oil is a very hot, ſtimulat- 
ing medicine (ſee page 239.) It 
is ſometimes given as a ſudoriſic 


and diuretic, in the doſe of two or 


three drops: in larger doſes, it is 
apt to greatly heat the body, oc- 
caſion pain of the head, an effu- 
ſion of the ſemen, and liquor of the 
proſtrate glands. It has neverthe- 
leis been of late taken in conſi- 
derable doſes (along with honey or 
other convenient vehicles) againſt 
the ſciatica ; and, as is ſaid, with 
good ſucceſs. . Some have recom- 
mended it againſt venereal run- 
nings: but here it has produced 
miſchievous conſequences, inflam- 
ing the parts and aggravating the 
diſorder. Externally it is not un- 
frequently employed againſt rheu- 
matic pains, aches, ſprains, for diſ- 
cuſſing cold tumours, and reſtrain- 


ing hemorrhages. 


Afﬀter the diftillation of the tur- 
pentine, there remains in the 
{till a brittle refinous ſubſtance, 
of a yellow colour, called reſena 
flava, yellow reſin [L.)J . 
The only uſe of this is in exter- 

nal applications, for giving con- 

ſiſtence to plaſters, and the like 

purpoſes. 5 


MosrT of the foregoing oils are 
drawn by our chemiſts, and eaſily 
procurable in a tolerable degree 
of perfection; thoſe of cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, and mace, except- 
ed. Theſe are uſually imported 
from abroad; and are for the moſt 
part ſo much adulterated, that it is 
difficult to meet with ſuch as are 
at all fit for uſe. 

Nor are the adulterations of theſe 
kinds of preparations eaſily diſco- 
verable. The groſſer a 
deed may be readily 


1 is: 
etected : 


thus 
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thus if the dil is mixed with ſpirit 
of wine, it will turn milky on the 
addition of water; if with expreſſed 
oils, rectified ſpirit will diſſolve the 
eſſential, and leave the other be- 
hind ; if with oil of turpentine, on 
dipping a piece of paper in the 


trayed by its ſmell. But the more 
ſubtile artiſts have contrived other 
methods of ſophiſtication, which 
elude all trials of this kind. 

Some have looked upon the ſpe- 
cific gravity of oils, as a certain cri- 
terion of their genuineneſs; and ac- 
cordingly we have given a table of 
the gravity of ſeveral in page 38. 


This however is not to be abſo- 


lutely depended on; for the ge- 
nuine oils, obtained from the ſame 
ſubject, oftentimes differ in gravity 
as much as thoſe drawn from dif- 
ferent ones. Cinnamon and cloves, 
whoſe oils uſually fink in water, 
yield, if ſlowly and warily diſtilled. 
an oil of great fragrancy, which is 
nevertkeleis ſpecificallylighter than 


the aqueous fluid employed in the 


diſtillation of it; whilſt, on the 
other hand, the laſt runnings of 
ſome of the lighter oils prove ſome- 
times ſo ponderous as to fink in 
water. 


gs ' As all effential oils agree in the 


general properties of ſolubility in 
ſpirit of wine, indiſſolubility in wa- 
ter, miſcibility with water by the 
intervention of certain intermedia, 
volatility in the heat of boiling wa- 


Z i” ter, &c, it is plain that they may 


be variouſly mixed with one ano- 

ther, or the dearer ſophiſticated 
with the cheaper, without any poſ- 
ſibility of diſcovering the abuſe by 

any trials of this kind. And in- 

deed, it would not be of much ad- 
vantage to the purchaſer, if he had 


=. infalliblecriteria of the genuineneſs 


of every individual oil. It is of 


as muck importance, that they be 
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mixture, and drying it with a gen- 
tle heat, the turpentine will be be- 
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good, as that they be genuine; for I 
have often ſeen genuine oils, from 
incurious diſtillation, and Jon 
and careleſs keeping, weaker both 
in ſmell and taſte than the com. 
mon ſophigicated ones. 

The ſmell and taſte ſeem to be 
the only certain teſts that the na. 
ture of the thing will admit'of. If 
a bark ſhould have in every reſpec 
the appearance of good cinnamon, 
and ſhould be proved indiſputably 
to be the genuine bark of the cin. 
namon tree; yet, if it wants the 
cinnamon flavour, or has it but in 
a low degree, we reject it: and the 
caſe is the ſame with the oil. It 
is only from uſe and habit, or com. 
pariſon with ſpecimens of known 
quality, that we can judge of the 
goodnels,.either of the drugs them- 
ſelves, or of their oils. 

Moſt of the eſſential oils, indeed, 
are too hot and pungent to be 
taſted with ſafety ; and the ſmell of 
the ſubjeC is ſo much concentrated 
in them, that a ſmall variation 
in this reſpect is not eafily diſtin- 
guiſned. But we can readily di- 
lute them to any aſſignable degree. 
A drop of the oil may be diſſolved 
in ſpirit of wine; or received on a 
bit of ſugar, and diſſolved by that 
intermedium in water, The quan- 
tity of liquor, which it thus im- 
pregnates with its flavour, or the 
degree of flavour which it commu- 
nicates to à certain determinate 


| quantity, will be the meaſure of the 


degree of goodneſs of the 011, 

1 ſhall here ſubjoin fome ex- 
periments, of the quantity of Hr. 
tial oil obtained from different vag 
tables, reduced into the form of a 
table. The firſt column contain? 
the names of the reſpective vege- 
table ſubſtances, the ſecond the 
quantity of each which was {ub- 
mitted to the diſtillation, and the 
third the quantity of oil obtainec 


| this book, 
In every other par: of ee 


A A ̃ » — Cn. 29%. 


Chap. 5 

eights are mention- 
_—— pound of twelve 
3 is meant ; but theſe expe- 
ments having been all made by 
a pound of fixteen ounces, it was 
E chought expedient to ſet down the 
matter of fact in the original 
weights; eſpecially as the ſeveral 
materials, in the large quantity 
commonly required for the diſtil- 
lation of oils, are purchaſed by 
weights of the fame kind, But to 
remove any ambiguity which might 
ariſe from hence, and enable the 
reader to judge more readily of the 
yield, a reduction of the weights 15 
yen in the next column; which 
Wes the number of parts of each 
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of the ſubjects, from which one 
part of oil was obtained. To each 
article is affixed the author's name 
from whom the experiment is 
taken: thoſe to which no name is 
added, are experimets of my own. 
The different diſtillations of one 
ſubject, ſeveral of which are in- 
ſerted in the table, ſhew how vari- 
able the yield of oil is, and that the 
exotic ſpices, as well as our indi- 
genous plants, do not always con- 
tain the ſame proportion of this ac- 
tive principle; though it muſt be 
obſerved, alſo, that part of the dif- 
ferences may probably ariſe from 
the operation itſelf having been 
more or leſs carefully*performed. 


Toble of the quantity of eſſential oil obtained from different. 
| vegetables, 


Agallochum wood - ] 101b.J 4 dra. . 320/ Hef. 
Angelica root 53 1 dra. | 128|Carrh. 
Aniſeed 5 . 3 4 dra. 32|Neum, 
Aniſeed - W 1 oun. 48 
CCW 
Aſafetidda - -| 4. oun. | 169} - 32|Neurm, 
Calamus Aromaticus - - golb. 2 Oun. | 8 1850 HF. 
Calamus Aromaticus lb. | | 2ſcrup} 8 192 Meum. 
Caraway ſeeds „„ 2 oun. 1 
Caraway ſeeds - 2 9 dra. | 'D 282 
Caraway ſeeds Ml ret. * 8 212 
Carline thiſtle root „ 2 ſcrup | 2 15 3 Neum. 
Cardamom ſeeds 9 =I Oun. | 2 1{crup 8 24 Neum. 
Carrot ſeeds — = -| 21b.t 5 12 dra. 8 171 
Caſearill a . 11b. +64 1 dra. $44 128|Carth. 
Camomile flowers -| 11b.j s i 0 gra. aclCarb. 
Common camomile flowers -| 6b. I | 5da | © Foam 
Wild camomile flowers -| 11b. |= | 2ogra. | & þ 284|Carth. 
Vid camomile flowers 6 lb. = 24dra. } 1 gen 

| Chervil leaves, frei 9 lb. 30 gra. = 2 304 Neum. 

1 Cedar wood — - 2 dra. hy 640 Margg. 
Sianamon 8 5 I lb.! lie 2 128|Sala, 
Cinnamon 5 i 24 ſcrup] o | 153|Neum, 
ings - - Alb. 6 dra. | 853|Lemery. 
"a = - -l 11h © 2 Ara. 64 |Carth. 

| wege 1 1K 8{crup 3: 45H Carth. 
mi, leeds _ -| 4lbsJ* + {- 2 dra, 2 
ary In flower, freſh < - 130 lb. [32 oun. | | 594}, 

* - I 1lb,j (12 oun. þ | 104Teicbm. 


Cloves 
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Cloves — — — = 4 
Cloves — — "| — Ts _ | 
Copaiba balſam - -| 1 1b. © oun. 
Copaiba balſam - = 1 1b. 8 oun. 
Cummin ſeed - j1 buſh. | | 21 oun. 
Dictamnus Creticus - - I Ib. 30 gra. 
* Dill ſeed - *1 4 1b. | 2 dun. 
= -  Elecampane root 2 lb. 32 ſcrup 
Fi Elemi - 8 — 1 1b. | | I OUN 16 IN 
Fennel ſeed, common < - 2 Oun. | 1{crup | g 2 | 
Fennel ſeed, ſweet tr 1 buſh. is dun 48 (deus. 
Galangal roouet 1 lb. 1 dra. 
Garlick root, freſh < 2 lb. 30 gra. oy ita 
Ginger 5 4 *1 316.3 L dra : 3 
: : | | 3 128 [Noam J 
Horſeradiſh root, frch - 8 oun. 15 ora. 256 [Ne P 
Hyſſop leaves - 3 21. 17 dra. 5 ue, R 
Hyſſop leaves „„ | 12 dra. 8 "wy R 
Hy ſſop leaves „ | 2 dra. £ 85 Care R 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh - - 2 cwt. G oun. | © . | R 
HAyſop leaves, freh - <| 10 lb. 3 dra. 427 R 
Hyſſop leaves, fren 30 Ib. | 9 dra. '© 427 R 
Juniper berries 38 lb. s z oun. | 22 Hi. R 
Juniper berries „„ 3 dra, 2 | 422 Ca R 
Lavender in Hower, freſn 48 Ib. | 5 12 oun, | © 64 Wc 
Lavender in flower, freſh - 20 1b. + 8 63 oun. | 5 72 Ro 
Lavender in flower, freſh -{, zacwt 8 4 Go oun, > = 403 Ro 
Lavender flowers, freſh - 2 Ib. „ 64 Haß. No 
Lavender flowers, dried - 4 1b. | 2 oun. | © 2 Rae 
Lavender flowers, dried - 2 Ih. 2 | 1 un. 5 32 up Rut 
Lavender flowers, dried - 4 lb. 2 3 oun. 5 213 Hef. Rue 
Broad-leaved lavender . I OUN | - 64 Hog. Rue 
flowers, dry : - 1 1b; | 2 dra 2 | 64 Cnth, Rue 
Lovage root „ = 146 1 dra, — 128 |Carth, daff 
Mace - o 3 — 1 Ib. | | 5 dra. | e | gs Num. Sage 
Mace — - - 1 lb. | 6 dra, | | 21 Carib. dage 
Marjoram in flower, freſn 81 lb. 3; oun. 347 
Marjoram in flower, freſh - 132 15. 37 dra. 493 
Marjoram in flower, freſh - 34 lb. | IE oun., | | 362 | 
Marjoram leaves, ſreſh 182 Ib. | 4 dra, | | 592 | 
Marjoram leaves, dried 4 lb. 1 0UN, 64 Hf 
Maſterwort root „%%% 1- 30 gra. 256 Acun. 
Milfoil flowers, dried - -. 14 ib. 4 dra. 448 
Mint in flower, freſh <- _ 6 lb. 42 dra. | 177 
; . , 42 GT | / ok 
Mint leaves, dried - -| 41b.]- | 1 oun. 425 Hef. 
Pepper mint, freſh < _ 4 lb. 3 dra. 1707 
1 Myrrh . - - - 1 1h, 2 dra. 64 Hef. 
f Myrrh Fi = lb. z dra. | 422 [Nam 
T Nutmegs - - 5 I oun. | 16 . 
Nutmegs . 1 oun. | 16 C 
\ Nutmegs — — - 1 1b, | 4 dra. 32 I ute 
| Nutmegs — dog 1 Ib.) (6 dra. L214 [Sale 


Nutmeg? 
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„ 
Nutmeg „ 7: 
Parlley feeds, _ - 2238 Ib. 1 
Parſley leaves, 11 5 2 dra. 
| Parſnep ſeeds if f ſh 13 Ib. | 6 dra. 
zl in flower, rem | 6 : 
Pennyro) a 1 | f 32 Neun. 
Black pepper 1 -b. 27 dra. * 2 TY 
er {cru 90 jor 
Black pepp L 1 Aru 128 Heiſter. 
Bk es ei xa 
Black pepper . -| 6 w. 3 dra. | — A 
Black pepper „ 30 Fra. 22 Mum. 
—_— 1 3 dra. 7 0.1 
Rhodium wood - 1 Ib. 2 dra. | 5 . 
Rhodium wood 8 1 3 dra. TT 
Rhodium WOO YI: 3 dra. 477 N 
Rhodium wor * 3 2 4 dra. - -__- 
Rhodium Woo 8 3 5 8 oun. 22 
Roſemary in flower = i : * | 2 dra. 8 64 1 a 
Roſemary leaves - 1 3 dra. | & | 423 4 wy 
Roſemary leaves 7 3 w. 35 dra. 11 5 _ 
Roſemary leaves 8 7 3 i dra, | 128 [Cart ; 
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I. 
Simple diſtilled waters, 


HE eMuvia which cxhale in a vehicle, or matrix for retaining 


the air from many vegeta- 
bles, particularly from thoſe of the 
odorous kind, con ſiſt apparently of 
principles of great ſubtility and ac- 
tivity, capable of ſtrongly and ſud- 
denly affecting the brain and ner- 
vous ſyſtem, eſpecially in theſe 
whoſe nerves are of great ſenſibili- 
ty; and likewiſe of operating, in 
a ſlower manner, upen the ſyſtem 
of groſſer veſſels. Thus Boerhaave 


obſerves, that in hyſterical and hy- 


pochondriacal perſons, the fra- 
orant odour of the Indian hyacinth 
excites ſtrange ſpaſms, which the 
ſtrong ſcent of rue relieves ; that 
the effluvia of the walnut-tree oc- 
caſion headachs, and make the bo- 
dy coſtive: that thoſe of poppies 
procure ſleep: and that the ſmell 


of bean bloſſoms, long continued, 


diſorders the ſenſes. Lemery re- 
lates, from his own knowledge, 
that ſeveral perſons were purged, 
by ſtaying long in a room where 
damaſk roſes were drying. 
Some of the chemiſts have in- 
dulged themſelves in the pleaſing 
ſurvey of theſe preſiding ſpirits, 
as they are called, of vegetables; 
their peculiar nature in the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of plants; their exha- 
lation into the atmoſphere by the 
ſun's heat, and diſperſion by winds ; 
their rendering the air of particular 
places medicinal, or otherwiſe, ac- 
cording to the nature of the plants 
that abound. 'The have contrived 
alſo different means for colleQing 
theſe fugitive emanations, and con- 
cen rating and condenſing them 
into a liquid form; employing 


them. 


TRE proceſs which has been 
judged moſt analagous to that of 
nature is the following. The ſub. 
jet, freſh gathered, at the ſeaſon 


of its greateſt vigour, with the 


morning dew upon it, is laid light. 
ly and unbruiſed in a ſhallow veſſe 
to which is adapted a low head wit 
a recipient: under the veſſel, 3 
live coal is placed, and occaſionally 
renewed, ſo as to keep up an uni- 
form heat, no greater than that 
which obtains in the atmoſphere 
in ſummer, viz. about 85 degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. In this 
degree of heat, there ariſes, ex. 
ceeding ſlowly, an inviſible vapour, 
which condenſes in the head into 
dewy drops and falls down into the 
receiver, and which has been ſup- 
poſed to be the very ſubſtance that 
the plant would have ſpontaneoul- 
ly emitted in the open air, 

But on ſubmitting to this proceß 


.many kinds of odoriferous vege- 


either the native moiſture of the 


ſubject, or an addition of water, as 


6,9, 
PD» iz 


tables, I have, always found the 
liquors obtained by it to be very 
different from the natural effiuvia 
of the reſpective ſubjeQs : they had 
very little ſmell, and no remarkable 
taſte. It appeared that a heb 
equal to that of the atmoſphere, 1» 
incapable of raiſing in cloſe vel. 
ſels thoſe parts of vegetables Which 
they emit in the open air. It mi 
therefore be preſumed, that in this 
laſt caſe, ſome other cauſe concurs 
to the effect: that it is not the fun 
heat alone, which raiſes, and im- 
pregnates the air, with the w—_—_ 
pringiples of vegetables, but tus 


the air itſelf, or the water) 7 
* 


* 


* 
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Chap. 5. 
h which it abounds, acting 
as a true diſſolvent, extracts and 
imbibes them; ſo that the natural 
efluyia of a plant may be looked 
upon as an infuſion of the plant 
made in air. The purgative virtue 
of the damaſk roſe, and the aſtrin- 
ency of the walnut-tree, which, 
”. above obſerved, are in ſome 
meaſure communicated to the air, 
may be totally extracted by infuſion 
both in watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua, but never riſe in diſtillation 
with any degree of heat : and the 
volatile odours of aromatic herbs, 
which are diffuſed through the at- 
moſphere in the loweſt warmth, 
cannot be made to diſtil without a 
heat much greater than 1s ever 
found to obtain in a ſhaded air. 
The above proceſs therefore, and 
the theory on which 1t is built, ap- 
pear to be faulty in two points; 
(1.) in ſuppoſing that all thoſe prin- 
ciples, which naturally exhale from 
vegetables, may be collected by 
diſtillation; whereas there are many 
which the air extracts in virtue of 
its diſſolving power, and which are 
artificially ſeparable alſo by diſſol- 
vents only; (2.) in employing a 
degree of heat inſufficient for ſepa- 
rating even thoſe parts which are 
truly exhaleable by hear. 


dity wit 


Tar foregoing method of diſtil- 
lation is commonly called diflillation 
b; the cold fill; but thoſe, who 
have practiſed it, have generally 
employed a conſiderable heat. A 
ſhallow leaden veſſel is filled with 
the freſh herbs, flowers, &c. which 
are heaped above it, ſo that when 
tlic head is fitted on, this alſo may 
be blled a conſiderable way : a lit- 
tle fire is made under the veſſel, ſuf- 

cient to make the bottom much 
otter than the hand can bear, care 
eing taken only not to heat it ſo 
as to endanger ſcorching any 
Part of the ſubject. If the bottom 
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of the veſſel is not made fo hot as 
to have this effect on the part con- 
tiguous to it, it is not to be fear- 
ed that-the heat communicated: to 
the reſt of the included matter will 


be great enough to doit any injury; 


By this management, the volatile 
parts of ſeveral odcrous plants; as 
mint, are effectually forced over; 
and if the proceſs has been ſkilfully 
managed, the diſtilled liquor proves 
tichly impregnated with the native 
odour and flavour of the ſubject, 
without having received any kind 
of diſagreeable impreſſion from the 
heat made uſe of. 

This proceſs has been chiefly 
practiſed in private families; the 
ſlowneſs of the diſtillation, and 
the attendance and care neceſſary 


for preventing the ſcorching of 


ſome part of the plant, ſo as to 
communicate an ungrateful burnt 
flavour to the liquor, rendering 
it inconſiſtent with the difpatch. 
requiſite in the larger way of bu- 
ſineſs. 


ANOTHER method has therefore 
been had recourſe to, that by the 
common ſtill, called, in diſtinction 
from the foregoing, the hot ſtill. 
Here a quantity of water is added to 
the plant, to prevent its burning: 
and the liquor is kept nearly of 
a boiling beat, or made fully to 
boil, ſo that the vapour riſes plen- 
tifally into the head, and paſhng 
thence into a ſpiral pipe or worm, 
placed in a veſſel of cold water, 
is there condenſed, and runs out 
in-drops quickly ſucceeding one 


another, or in a continued ftream, 


The additional water does not at 
all weaken the produce : for 'the 
moſt voletile parts of the ſubject 
riſe firſt, and 1mpregnate the li- 
quor that firſt diſtils: as ſoon as 
the plant has gisen over its virtue 
ſoffciently, which is known by ex- 
amining from time to time the li- 

quor 


72 


the worm, the diſtillation is to be 
ſtopt. : 

This is the method of diſtilla- 
tion commonly practiſed for the 
officinal waters. It is accompanied 
with one imperfection, affecting 
chiefly thoſe waters, whoſe princ1- 
pat value conſiſts in the delicacy of 
their flavour; this being not a little 
injured by the boiling heat uſually 
employed, and by the coagitation 
of the odorous particles of the 
ſubje& with the water. Sometimes 
alſo a part of the plant flicks to 


the ſides of the ſtill, and is ſo far 


ſcorched as to give an ungrateful 
taint to the liquor. | 


THreRE is another method of 
managing this operation, which I 
have already recommended for the 
diſtillation of the more volatile eſ- 
ſential oils, and which is equally 
applicable to that of the waters. 
In this method, the advantages 
of the foregoing ones are united, 
and their inconveniences obviated. 
A quantity of water being poured 
into the fill, and the herbs or flow- 
ers placed in a baſket over it, there 
can be no poſſibility of burning; 
the water may be made to boil, 
but ſo as not to riſe up into the 
baſket, which would defeat the 
intention of this contrivance, The 
hot vapour of the water paſſing 
lightly through all the interſtices 
of the ſubject matter, imbibes and 
carries over the volatile parts un- 
altered in their native flavour. By 
this means the diſtilled waters of 
all thoſe ſubſtances, whoſe oils are 
of the more volatile kind, are ob- 
tained in the utmoſt perfection, 
and with ſufficient diſpatch ; for 
which laſt intention the ill ma 
be filled quits up to the head, 


I the diſtillation of eſſential 
oils, the water, as oblerved in the 
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quor that runs from the noſe of 


foregoing ſection, imbibes always 
a part of the oil. The diſtilled li- 
quors, here treated of, are no other 
than water thus impregnated with 


the eſſential oil of the ſ ubject; what. 


ever ſmell, taſte, or virtue, is here 
communicated to water, or obtain. 
ed in the form of a watery liquor 
being found in a concentrated ſtate 
in the oil. The eſſential oil, or 
ſome part of it, more attenuated 
and ſubtilized than the reſt, is the 
direct principle, on which the title 
of ſpirits rector, or preſiding ſpiri, 
has been beftowed. 

All thoſe vegetables therefore 


which contain an eſſential oil, will 


give over ſome virtue to water þ 
d1itillation : but the degree of the 
impregnation of the water, or the 

uantity of water which a plant 
is capable of ſatiating with its vir. 
tue, are by no means in proportion 
to the quantity of its oil. The oil 
ſatiates only the water that comes 
over at the ſame time with it: if 
there is more oil than is ſufficient 
for this ſatiation, the ſurplus ſepa- 
rates, and concretes in its proper 
form, not miſcible with the water 
that ariſes afterwards. Some odo- 
riferous flowers, whoſe oil is in fo 
little quantity, that ſcarcely ary 
viſible mark of, it appears, unlels 
fifty or an hundred pounds et 
more are diſtilled at once, give ne- 
vertheleſs as ſtrong an 1mpregns- 


tion to water, as thoſe plants whicl 


abound moſt with oil. 


Many have been of opinion, the 
diſtilled waters may be more and 
more impregnated with the wow 
of the ſubject, and their ſtrengt 
encreaſed to any aſſigned deg 
by cohobation, that is, by rediſtil- 
ling them a number of times from 
freſh parcels of the plant. Expe· 
rience, however, ſhews the _ 
ry; a water ſkilfully drawn 1 


* - CS E- 
firſt diſtillation, proves, on even 
| 8 2 peat 
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goreeable. Aqueous liquors are 
a9 LATE of imbibing above a 
certain quantity of the volatile oil 
of vegetables, and this they may 
he made to take up by one, as 
well as by any number of diſtilla- 
tions: the oftener the proceſs 1s 


e repeated, the ungrateful impreſſion 
* which they generally receive from 
d the fire, even at the firlt time, be- 
e comes greater and greater. Thoſe 
le plants which do not yield at firſt 
t, waters ſufficiently ſtrong, are not 
proper ſabjects for this proceſs, 
re ſince their virtue may be obtained 
l much more advantageouſly by 
by others. f 
General rules for the diſtillation of 
1 the officinal ſumple waters. 
It J. 
go Plants and their parts ought to be 
. freſh gathered [E.] 
10 Where they are directed freſh, 
ſuch only muſt be employed; 
" but {ome are allowed to be uſed 
a dry, as being eaſily procurable 
* in this ſtate at all times of the 
_ year, though rather more ele- 
1 60 gant waters might be obtained 
4 from them whilſt green [L.] 
nlels II. 
be. laing broifed the ſubject a little, 
ons pour thereon thrice its quantity 
dich of ſpring water: this quantity is 
to de diminiſhed or increaſed, 
according as the plants are more 
that or leſs juicy than ordinary FE]: 
e and When freſh and juicy herbs are 
a. 0 be diſtilled, thrize their weight 
engt f water will be fully ſufficient: 
a at dry ones require a much larger 
dil. luantity. In general, there ſhould 
from eo much water, that after all 
Expe- ended to be diſtilled has come 
4 Ver, there may be liquor enough 
Wn x o prevent the matter from 
en mes to the ſtill. 
peale | 


eated one, not ſttonger, but more 
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III. 
The diſtillation may be performed 
in an alembic with a refrigera- 


tory, the junctures being lut- 
ed IE.] 


| IV. 
The diſtillation is to be continued 


as long as the water which comes 


over is perceived to have any 

ſmell or tatte of the plant [E.] 

Plants differ ſo much, according 
to the ſoil and ſeaſon of which they 
are the produce, and likewiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it is 
impoſſible to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn from a certain 
weight of them, to any invariable 
ſtandard. The diſtillation may al- 
ways be continued as long as the 
liquor runs well flavoured of the 
ſubject, and no longer. 


If the herbs are of prime goodneſs, 


they muſt be taken in the weights 
pre{-ribed. But when freſh ones 
are ſubſtituted to dry, or when 
the plants themſelves are the 
produce of anfavourable ſeaſons, 
and weaker than ordinary, the 
quantities are to be varied ac- 
cording to the diſcretion of the 
artiſt [L. ] 


After the odorous water, alone 
intended for uſe, has come over, 
an acidulous liquor ariſes, which 
has ſometimes extracted ſo much 


- from the copper head of the ſtill, 


as to prove emetic. To this are 


owing the anthelmintic virtues at- 


tributed to certain diſtilled waters. 


9 85 


In the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, ſome 
vegetables were ordered to be 
lightly fermented with the ad- 
dition of yeaſt, prgviouſly to the 
diſtillation. - 

The principle, on which this 
management is founded, is cer- 
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ſomewhat opens and unlocks their 


of this k:nd. 


tainly juſt; for the fermentation 


texture, ſo as to make them part 
with more in the ſubſequent diſtil- 
Jation than could be drawn aver 
from them without ſome aſſiſtance 
Thoſe plants, how- 
ever, which require this treatment, 
are not proper ſubjects for ſimple 
waters to be drawn from; their vir- 
tues being obtainable to better ad- 
vantage by other procęſles. 


VI. 


If any drops of oil ſwim on the 
ſurface of the 1 they are to 
be carefully taken off [E.] 


VII. 


That the waters may keep the bet- 
ter, about one-twentieth part 
their weight of proof ſpirit may 
be added to each, after they are 


diſlilled [L. 
A great number of diſtilled wa- 


ters were formerly kept in the 
ſhops, and are ſtill retained in fo- 
reign Pharmacopoeia. 1 he faculty 
of Paris dircct. in the laſt edition 
of their coεα modicameniarius, no 
Jeſs than one hundred and twenty- 
five different waters, and one hun- 

dred and thirty different ingredi— 
ents in one f:1 ole water. Nearone 
half of theſe preparations have 
ſcarcely any virtue or flavour from 
the ſabject, and many of the others 
are inſignificant. 

The colleges of London and 
Edinburgh have rejected theſe oſ- 
tentatious ſuperfluities; and given 
an elegant and compendious ter of 
watels, ſufficient for anſwering ſuch 
purpoſes as theſe kinds of prepara- 
tions are applied to in practice. 


Diſtilled wazers are employed chief- 


ly as grateful giluents. as ſuitable 
vehicles for mcdicines of grezter 
efficacy, or for rendering diiguſlful 
ones more acceptable 10 the Palate 
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and ſtomach: few are depended 
on, in any intentions of canſe. 
quence, by pines, 


AQUA ALEXETERIA, 
- SIMPLEX. 


Simple alexeterial water, 


Take of 


Spearmint —_— 


Lend, 


and a half: 


pound ; 


dein. a pound 


Sea wormwood tops, freſh ; 
Angelica leaves, freſh, each one 


Water, as much as is ſufficient 


to prevent an empyreuma, 


Take of 
Elder flowers, moderately dried, 


£ dinb, 


two pounds; 


one pound ; 


Take of 
Dill ſeeds, one pound; 
Water, as much as is ſuſicient 

to prevent an empyreuma. 

Draw off oy diſtillation one gi 


Lo nd. 


Tais ker. which 
pretty ſtrong of the dill 


Draw off by diſtillati ion three 
gallois, 


Angelica leaves, freſh gathered, 


Water, a ſufficient quantity, 
Ditti! off three gallons. 


THESE waters are efo mciently ele. 
gant with regard to taſte and imell: 
though few expect from them tuch 
Virtues as their title ſeems og xe 
They are uſed occaſionally for ve 
hicles of alexipharmac din 
or in juleps to be drank after them, 
as coinciding with the intention; 
but in general are not juppolee to 
be themſelves of any conſiderave 
efficacy. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANET l. 
Dill feed water. 


[lon 


turns cut 
ſeeds, 18 


ſometimes 
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| ſometimes employed as the baſis 
d of carminative juleps. It is ſimi- 
e. lar in flavour to a water drawn 
from cara way ſeeds, but leſs agree- 
able. 
Aqua ANGETICÆ. 
Angelica water. 
Take of 
Angelica leaves, freſh, any quan- 
nd tit); | 
Water, three times as much. 
Diltil as long as the liquor runs 
” well favoured of the plant. 
ent . SOR 
Tris water is among us very 
_ rarely made uſe of. It ſmells and 
taſtes conſiderably of the angelica, 
but does not prove ſo agreeable, as 
might be expected. 
cd, AA ARTEMISIZE. 
| Mugawort avater. 
ed, Take of 
Mugwort leaves, freſh, as much 
| as you pleaſe; | 
Water, a ſufficient quantity 
Yeaſt, a little, 
ele- Let them ſtand together in a warm 
ell: place, till they begin to ferment, 
. | and then diſtil according to art. 
PIs 
55 MucworT water has been held 
= by many in great eſteem as an 
jon ; uterine, but the herb itſelf has lit- 
13 tle title to that claſs, and the diſ- 
10 tilled water none at all. It is at 
preſent ſcarce ever called for, or 
kept in the ſnops. 
15 AQUA CORTICUM 
AURANTIORUM SIMPLEX. 
Simple orange peel water. 
85 Take of 19 75 
ory Yell | 
| ellow peel of Seville oranges, 
"Now ried, four ounces ; 
ej as _ as 1s ſufficient 
to prevent burning. 
65 ; PiRil off one gallon, a 
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T x15 water proves very weak of 
the orange peel. It is deſigned for 
a diluter, in fevers, and other diſ- 
orders where the ſtomach and pa- 
late are ſubject to receive quick diſ- 
guſt; in which caſes (as the com- 
mittee obſerve) cordial waters, eſ- 
pecially if their uſe is to be long 
continued, cught to be but lightly 
impregnated with any flavour, 
however agreeable. 


AQUA CARDUL BENEDI CTI. 
Car duus water. 

This is prepared from the leaves 
of carduus benedictus, after the 
ſame manner as the agua arze- 
mii. « 


This water has been looked up- 
on as a {udorific and alexipharmac; 
and in this intention 1s ſtill fre- 
quently preſcribed by foreign phy- 
{icians, in juleps and draughts. 
Among us, It has long been ciiuled, 
and held entirely inſign ficaat, this 
plant, however opened by fermen- 
tation, giving nothing valuable over 
the helm. 1 he decoction, which 
remains after the diſtillation, duly 
depurated and inſpiſſated, proves a 
medicine of ſome uſe: it is a mo- 
derately ſtrong bitter, ſimilar to the 
extra.i of carduus; ſee chap. vi. 
In keeping, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of effential ſalt ſometimes 
ſhoots in it. 


AQUA CASTOREIT. 
Caſtor water, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
durning. 
Draw off two pints. 


CasroR yields almoſt all its fla- 


your in diſtillation to water; but 
treated in the Tame manuer with 
ſpirit of wine, gives over nothing. 
HT 4 The 
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The ſpirit of caſtor formerly kept in 
the ſhops, had none of the ſmell or 
virtues of the drug; whilſt the wa- 
ter here directed proves, when 
freſh drawn, very ſtrong of it. 

Ic is remarkable, that the vir- 
tues of this animal ſubſtance reſide 
in a volatile oil, analogous to the 
eſſential oils of vegetables: ſome 
are reported to have obtained, in 
diſtilling large quantities of the 
the drug, a ſmall portion of oil, 
which ſmelt extremely ſtrong of 
the caſtor, and diffuſed its ungrate- 
ful ſcent to a great diſtance. 

This water is made uſe of in hy- 
ſteric caſes, and ſome nervous com- 
plaints, though it has not been 
found to anſwer what many peo- 


ple expect from it: it Joſes greatly 


of its flavour in keeping. 


AQUA CERASORUM NIGRORUM, 
Black cherry water. 


Let any quantity of black cherries 


be bruiſed, ſo as the ſtones 
may be broken; and then diſ- 
tilled according to art, with on- 
ly a ſmall proportion of water. 


Tr1s is a very grateful water, 
and has long maintained a place in 
the ſhops, It has frequently been 
employed by phyſicians as a vehi- 
cle, in preference to the other di- 


ſtilled waters; and among nurſes, 


and others who have the care of 
young children, has been the firſt 


remedy againſt the convulſive diſ- 


orders to Which children are ſo 
often ſubject. 

This water has nevertheleſs of 
late been brought into diſrepute, 
and be ſome looked upon as poi- 
ſonous. They obſerve, that it re- 
ceives its flavour principally from 


the cherry ſtones; and that theſe 
kernels, like many others, bear a 


reſemblance in taſte to the leaves 


of the lauro ceraſus, which have 


ſome time paſt been diſcoyered to 


the moſt ſudden poiſon 


lately found, by trial 
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yield, by infuſion or diſtillation 


dder known; 
ſome phyſicians of Worceſter hay. 


made, that a diſtilled water yer 
ſtrongly impregnated with the fa. 
vour of the cherry kernels (no more 
than two pints being diſtilled from 
fourteen pound of the Cherry tones) 
proved in like manner poiſonous to 
brutes : the committee of the Lon. 
don college repeated the ſame ex. 
periment, and found the ef; 
agreeable to thoſe gentlemen's re, 
port. 


It by no means follows from 


theſe trials, nor after ſuch long ex.. 


perience can it be imagined, that 
black cherry water, when no 
ſtronger than the ſhops have been 


accuſtomed to prepare it, is unſafe, | 


Theſe kernels, as the committee 
obſerve, plainly reſemble opium, 
and ſome other things, which poi. 
{on only whe? taken in too great 
a quantity; the water from the 
very laurel leaves 1s harmleſs when 
duly diluted ; and even ſpirit of 
wine proves a poiſon of a kind 
not greatly different, if drank to a 
certain degree of exceſs. Nor can 
it be concluded, from the trials 
with the ſtrong black cherry was 
ter on dogs, &c. that even this 
will have the ſame effects in the 
human body : the kernels of many 
ſorts of fruits being in ſubſtance 
poiſonous to brutes, though inno. 
cent to man. i 

It is poſſible, however, that this 
water in any degree of ſtrength may 
not be altogether ſafe in the tender 
age of infants, where the princt- 


ples of life are but juſt beginning 


as it were to move: it is poſſible, 
that it may there have had pernt- 
cious effects, without being ſul- 
pected ; the ſymptoms it woul 
produce, if it ſhould prove hurt- 
ful, being ſuch as children are * 
ten thrown into from the 2 : 


Purpoſely 


St 


Chap. 5: : N 

„1 ft is imagined to relieve. 
| _ de bene both the 
London and Edinburgh colleges 
have choſen to lay it aſide; more 
eſpecially as it has been too often 
counterfeited with a water diſtilled 
from bitter almonds, which are 
known to communicate Aa poiſon- 


ous quality. 


UA CINNAMOMI 
88 SIMPLEX. 
dimple cinnamon water. 
Lond. 


— ——% kx r 


Take of 
Cinnamon, one pound; 


Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Diſtil of a gallon. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI SINE 
VINO. 
Cinnamon water without wine. 
Eiinb, s 
Take of 
Cinnamon, one pound ; 
Water, one gallon and a half. 
Steep them together for two days 
and them diſtil of the water, till 
it ceaſes to run milky. 


Tas is a very grateful and 
uſcful water, poſſeſſing in an emi- 
nent degree the fragrance and 
aromatic cordial virtues of the 
ſpice. Great care ſhould be had, 
in the choice of the cinnamon, 
tO avoid the too common impoſi- 
tion of caſia being ſubſtituted in 
ts room: this latter yields a water 
much leſs agreeable than that of 
cinnamon, and whoſe flavour is 
manifeſily empyreumatic. The 
tao drugs may be eaſily diſtin- 
duilhed from one another by the 


ave articles in the ſecond part of 
this work; fee page 121 and 127. 
ü he virtues of all theſe waters 
pend upon their containing a 


Simple diſtilled Waters. 


marks laid down under the reſpec- 


377 
portion of the oil of the ſubject. 
The oil of cinnamon is very pon- 


derous, and ariſes more difficultly 
than that of any of the other 


vegetable matters from which 
ſimple waters are ordered to be 


drawn. This obſervation directs 
us, in the diſtillation of this 
water, to make uſe of a quick 
fire, and a low veſſel. For the 
ſame reaſon, the water does not 


keep ſo well as might be wiſh- 


ed; the ponderous oil parting 
from it in time, and falling to 
the bottom, when the liquor 
loſes its milky hue, its fragrant 
ſmell, and aromatic taſte. Some 


recommend a ſmall proportion 


of ſugar to be added, in order 


to keep the oil united with the 


Water. 


AQUA CHAMAEMELI. 
Chamomile water. 
Edinb. - 

Take any quantity of chamomile 
flowers, and ſo much water as 
will prevent burning. Diſtil 
off the water ſo long as it proves 
ſufficiently ſtrong of the flavour 
of the flowers. 


Chamomile flowers were ordered 
in the former editions to be fer- 
mented previouſly to the diſtilla- 
tion, a treatment which they ſtand 
little in need of; for they give 
over, without any fermentation, 
as much as that proceſs is capable 
of enabling them to do. In either 
caſe, the ſmell and peculiar fla- 
vour of the flowers ariſe, with- 
out any thing of the bitterneſs ; 


this remaining behind in the de- 


coction; which, if duly depurated 
and inſpiſſated, yields an etxract 
ſimilar to that prepared from the 
flowers in the common manner. 
The diſtilled water has been uſed 
in flatulent colics, and the like, 
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but is at preſent held in no great 
eſteem. 


AQUA FENICULI. 
Fennel water. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Sweet fennel ſeeds, one pound ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 

Diſtil off one gallon. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Fennel leaves, freſh, any quan- 
voy ls . 
Water, three times as much. 
Diſtil as long as the water runs 
well flavoured. 


Tx firſt of theſe waters is a 
ſufficiently grateful one, and the 
other is not unpleaſant: the leaves 


| ſhould be taken before the plant 


has run into flower; for after this 
time, they are much weaker and 
leſs agreeable. Some have ob- 
ſerved, that the upper leaves and 
tops, before the flowers appcar, 

jeld a more elegant water, and a 
remarkably finer eſſential oil, than 
the lower ones; and that the oil 
obtained from the one ſwims on 
water, whilſt that of the other 
ſinks. No part of the herb, how- 
ever, is equal in flavour to the 


ſeeds. 


AQUA HYSSOPI. 
Hyſſos Water. 
| Eainb. 5 
This is diſtilled from the freſh 
leaves of hyſſop, after the ſame 
manner as the water of fennel 
leaves. 


Hyss0P water has been held by 
ſome in conſiderable eſteem as an 
uterine and a pectoral medicine. 
It was directed in the laſt edition 


of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 


el 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


for common water. 


Part III. 
for making up the blac 


troches, but is now * peftor 


5 exchanged 
EW at pre. 
ſent expect any ſingular Hh 
from it, nor is it often made uſe 
of, or met with in the ſhops, 


AQUA MELISSA, 
alm water, 
- Eainb. 
This 1s prepared by diſtilling the 
green leaves of balm, as in the 
toregoing proceſs, 


In the former editions of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, this 
water was ordered to be cohobated, 
or rediſtilled from freſh quantities 
of tne herb. This management 
ſeems to have been taken from 
Boerhaave, who has a very high 
opinion of the water thus pre. 
pared : he ſays, he has experi. 
enced in himſelf, extraordinary 
effects from it, taken on an empty 
ſtomach; that it has ſcarce its 
equal in hypochondriacal and hy- 
ſterical caſes, the chloroſis, and 
palpitation of the heart, as eſten 
as theſe diſeaſes proceed from a 
diſorder of the ſpirits rather than 
from any collection of morbifc 
matter. 

For my own part, I have a. 
ready given my opinion wich 
regard to the cohobation of thei? 
liquors ; and ſhall here only ob- 
ſerve, that whatever virtues art 
lodged in balm, they may de 
much more perfectly and advatr 
tageouſly extracted by cold iniv 
Hon in aqueous or ſpirituous met- 
ſtrua : in this proceſs, the 11qu 
ſuffers no injury from being k. 
turned on freth parcels of the _ 
a few repetitions will load 1t wn 
the virtues of the ſubject, ® 
render it very rich. {oor of 
269.) The 1mpregnation ©, 
22250 „ but in die 
waters it is far otherwie. 4004 


eats. a 4 - Sac _— | 
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Mint water. 
Edinb. 

Take of : 

Spearmint 


uantity. 
Water, three times as much. 


Diail as long as the liquor which 
comes over has any taſte or 
ſmell of the mint. 


leaves, freſh, any 


MENTHE VULGA- 
RIS SIMPLEX. 

Simple ſpearmint water, 

ond. 


AQUA 


Take of 

Spearmint leave, dried, a pound 
and a half; 

Water, as much as is ſuſticient 
to prevent burning. 

Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tarszs waters ſmell and taſte 
very ſtrong of the mint; and 
prove in many Caſes uſeful ſto- 
machics. Boerhaave commends 
ttem (cohobated) as a preſent 
and incomparable remedy, for 
ſtrengthening a weak ſtomach, 
and curing vomiting 
from cold viſcous phlegm ; as alſo 
in lienteries. 


AQUA MENTH A 
PIPERITIDIS SIMPLER. 
dͤimple pepper mint water. 
Take of 
Pepper. mint leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; 

Water, as much as will prevent 
an empyreuma. 

Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


This is a very elegant and 
vſe ful water: it has a warm, 
_ Pungent taſte, exactly reſembling 
that of the 

ſpoonfal or two, taken at a time, 
Varm the ſlomach, and give great 
relief in cold, flatulent colics. 


proceeding 


pepper-mint itſelf. A 


5 Simple diſtilled Waters. 


Some have ſubſtituted a plain 
infuſion of the dried leaves of 
the plant, which 1s not preatly 
different in virtue from the di- 
ſtilled water. | : 


AQUA PETROSELINT. 
Parſley water. 
This is diſtilled from the freſh 
leaves of parſley, after the ſame 
manner as the agua menthe. 


'Tr1s water is ſcarce ever called 
for, or kept in the ſhops. Parſley 
yields little virtue in diſtillation ; 


and the leaves are not the part 


that yield moſt. 'The ſeeds give a 
conſiderable ſhare of flavour, which 
is not diſagreeable. 


AQUA PIPERIS. 
| JAMAICENSIS. 
Water of Jamaica pepper. 
| end, 

Take of | | 
Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 

burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon, 


Tars diſtilled water is a ver 
elegant one, and has of late come 
pretty much into uſe: the hoſ- 
pitals-employ it as a ſuccedaneum 
to the more cofily ſpice waters. 
It is, however, inferior in grate- 
fulneſs to the ſpirituous water of 
the ſame ſpice here after directed. 


AQUA PULEGII SIMPLEX. 
Simple penny-royal water. = 
Lond, 
Take of | 
penny- royal leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. | 


Draw off by diſtiliation one gallon; 
AQUA 
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AQUA PULECCII. 
Water of penny-royal. 
| Edinb. | 
Take of 
Penny-royal leaves, freſh, any 
quantity; 
Water, three times as much. 


Diſtil as long as the water comes 


off well flavoured of the herb. 


Tazsk waters poſſeſs, in a con- 
fiderable degree, the ſmell, taſte, 
and virtues of the penny-royal. 
They are frequently taken in hy- 
ſteric caſes, and not without good 
effects. 


AQUA ROSARUM. 
DAMASCENARUM. 
Damaſk roſe water. 

Land. i -- 
Take of 
Damaſk roſes, freſh pathered, 
ſix pounds; 
Water, as much as will keep 
them from burning. 
Diſtil off a gallon of che water. 


Edinb. 

Take three parts of water to one 
of the freſh roſes; and diſtil 
as long as the water which 
comes over has any ſmell of 
the flowers. 


Tais water is principally valued 
on account of its fine flavour, 
which approaches to that gencrally 
admired in the roſe itſelf. The 


purgative virtue of the roſes re- 


mains entire in the liquor left 
in the ſtill, which has therefore 
been generally employed for mak- 
ing the ſolutive honey and ſyrup, 


inſtead of a decoRion or infuſion 


of ſreſn roſes prepared on pur- 
poſe : and this piece of frugality 
the college have now admitted. 
A diſtilled water of red roſes has 
been ſometimes called for in the 
ſhops; and ſupplied by that of 
damaſk roſes, diluted with com- 


mon water ; this is a very venial 
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from the red roſe h 


ſubſtitution; for the water drawn 


as no 1 
which that of the * 


not poſſeſs in a far ſuperior de. 
gree; neither the purgative vir 
tue of the one, nor the aſtrin. 


gency of the othe : : . 
diſtillation, . 


 Aqva rvaix, 
= Rue vater. 

This is to be diſtilled from the 
freſh leaves of rue, and coho- 
bated on freſh parcels of them 
after the ſame manner as the 
aqua melſſz, 8 


Rug gives over in this pro- 
ceſs the whole of its ſmell, and 
great part of its pungency. The 
diſtilled water Rands recommended 
in epileptic caſes, the hytteric 
pation, for promoting perſpira. 
tion, and Other natural ſecretions: 
ice page 211, 


AQUA SABINE, 
Seuin water. 
This is diſtilled from the freſh 
leaves of ſavin, after the ſame 
manner as the agua anitlice, 


Tr1s water is by ſome held in 
conſiderable eſteem for the ſame 
purpoſes as the diſtilled oil of 
ſavin. Boerhaave relates, that he 
has found 'it (when prepared by 
cohobation) to give an almoſt in- 
credible motion to the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and that when pro- 
perly uſed, it proves eminently ſer- 
viceable for promoting the menſes, 
and the hxmorrhoidal flux. 


AUA SAMBUCH. 

Elaer flower waiter. 
This is diſtilled from freſh elder 
flowers, aſter the ſame manner 
as the agua angelicee. _ 


Tris water ſmells conſiderably 
of the flowers ; but is rarely made 


uſe of. SECT. 


Diſtilled Spirits. | 
-SHCT M0 
Spirituous diſtilled waters and ſpirits. 


HF flavour and virtues of 
diſtilled waters are owing, 
2j obſerved in the preceding ſec- 
tion, to their being impregnated 


with a portion of the eſſential oil 


of the ſu bject from which they 
are drawn. Spirit of wine, con- 
(ered as a vehicle for theſe oils, 
has this advantage above water, 
that it is their proper menſtruum, 
and keeps all the oil, that riſes 
with it, perfectly diſſolved into 
an uniform lim pid liquor. 
Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtances, 
which, on being diſtilled with 
water, impart to it their virtues 
in great perfection; if treated in 
the ſame manner with ſpirit of 
wine, ſcarce give over to it any 
ſmell or taſte, This difference 
proceeds from hence; that ſpirit 
is not ſuſceptible of ſo great a 
degree of heat as water. Liquids 
in general, when made to boil, 
have received as great a heat as 
they are capable of ſuſlainivg ; 
now, 1t the extent of the heat be- 
tween freezing and boiling water, 
as Meaſured by thermometers, be 
taken for a Randard, ſpirit of 
Wine will be found to boil with 
lefs than four-fifths of that heat, 
or above one-fifth leſs than the 
heat of boiling water. It is ob- 
Vous therefore, that ſubſtances 
may be volatile enough to riſe 
With the heat of boilin 
ut not with that of boiling ſpirit. 
us if cinnamon, for inſtance, 
committed to diſtillation with 


" Mixture of ſpirit of wine and 


_, N with a pure proof ſpirit, 
"pe wy other than a mixture 
the ſpirit equal p arts n the wo: 
3s - will ariſe firſt, clear, 

riels and tranſparent, and 


_ pared by the diſtiller ; 


water, 


almoſt without any taſte of the 
ſpice; but as ſoon as the more 
ponderous watery fluid begins to 
ariſe, the oil comes freely over 
with it, ſo as to render the liquor 
highly odorous, ſapid, and of a 
milky hue. . 

The proof ſpirits uſually met 
with in the ſhops are accompanied 
with a degree of ill flavour; 
which, though concealed by means 
of certain additions, plainly diſ- 
covers itſelf in diſtillation. This 
nauſeous reliſh does not begin to 


ariſe, till after the purer ſpiritu- 


ous part has come over; which 
is the very time that the virtues 
of the ingredients begin, alſo, 
moſt plentifully to diſtil: and 
hence the liquor receives an un- 
grateful taint. To this cauſe 


principally is owing the general 
complaint, that the cordials of 


the apothecary are leſs agreeable 
than thoſe of the ſame kind pre- 
the latter 
being extremely curious in rectify- 
ing or purifying the ſpirits (when 
deſigned for what he calls fine 


goods) from all ill flavour. . 


SPIRIT US VINI 
RECTIFICATUS. 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wines 

| Edinb. © 
Take any quantity of French 


brandy, and with a very gentle 


heat diſtil it to one half. 

This rectified ſpirit, being digeſt- 
ed for two days with one-fourth 
its quantity of dry ſalt of tartar 
in powder, and then diſtilled 
in a glaſs cucurbit, with a 
very gentle heat, becomes AL- 
COHOL. 


Spirits 
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Spirits diſtilled from malt liquors, 
or other fermented ſubſtances, 
after being rectiſied in the above 
method, require further purifi- 
cation; namely, repeated di- 
ſtillation from an equal quantity 
of ſpring water. 


FRencH brandy is rather too 


dear an article in this country, 


for diſtillation ; nor is the ſpirit 
obtained from it any ways pre- 
ferable to one procurable from 
cheaper liquors. The coarſer in- 
flammable ſpirits may be rendered 


perfectly pure, and fit for the 


niceſt purpoſes, by the following 
method. | 
If the ſpirit is exceedingly foul, 


mix it with about an equal quan- 


tity of water, and diſtil with a 
ſlow fire ; diſcontinuing the ope- 
ration as ſoon as the liquor begins 


to run milky, and diicovers, by 


its nauſeous taſte, that the impure 
and phlegmatic part is ariſing. 
By this treatment, the fpirit leaves 
a conſiderable portion of its foul 
oily matter behind it in the water, 
which now appears milky and 
turbid, and proves highly diſ- 
agreeable in taſte. If the ſpirit 
was not very foul at firſt, this 
ablution is not neceſſary; if ex- 


tremely ſo, it will be needful to 


repeat it once, twice, or oftener. 


As vineus ſpit its ariſe with a 
Jeſs degree of fire than watery 
liquors, we are hence directed to 


employ, in the diſtillation of them, 
a heat leſs than that in which 
water boils: and if due regard 
be had to this circumſtance, very 


weak ſpirits may, by one or two 


wary diſtillations, be tolerably 
well freed from their aqueous 
phlegm ; eſpecially if the diſtilling 


"veſſels are of ſuch a height, that 


the ſpirit, by the heat of a water- 
bath, may but juſt paſs over them : 
in ſuch caſe, the phlegmatic va- 


„ 
* 


flavour; but ſome partic 
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pours, Which ariſe for a little Wa 
along with the ſpirit, will con. 
denſe aud fall back again before 
they can come to the head. Ye; 
pompous inſtruments have been 
contrived for this purpoſe, and 
carried in a ſpiral or ſerpentine 
form, to an extraordinary height, 
The ſpirit, afcending throunh 
theſe, was tO leave all thewatery 
parts it contained, in its paffage, 
and come over perfectly pure and 
free from phlegm. But theſe in- 
ſtruments are built upon errone- 
ous principles, their extravagant. 
height defeating the end it was 
deſigned to anſwer : if the liquor 
is made to boil, a conſiderable 
quantity of mere phlegm will 
come over along with the ſpirit; 
and if the heat is not raiſed to this 

itch, neither phlegm nor ſpirit; 
will diſtil. The moſt convenient 
inſtrument is the common {bl}, 
betwixt the body of which, and 
its head, an adopter or copper 
tube may be fixed. | 

The ſpirit being waſhed, a 
above directed, from its foul oil, 
and freed from the greateſt part 
of the phlegm, by gentle dill 
lation in a water-bath; add to 
every gallon of it, a pound er 
two of pure, dry, fixt alkaime 
ſalr. Upon digeſting theſe :0ge- 
ther for a little time, the alkal, 
from its known property of Ky 
tracting water and oils, will Be 
bibe the remaining phlegm, 2" 
ſuch part of the diſagrecable —_ 
tuous matter as may flill be le 
in the ſpirit, and ſink with them 
to the bottom of the veil.}. ; 
the ſpirit be now again g. 
drawn over, it will arilc entirely 


. Ind nauſeous 
free from its phlegm an . 


carr 
! 


alkaline ſalt are apt to 55 t the 


up with it, and give wy 
workmen call an urinous 7 


ag 
3 evented by adde. 
this may be preven el 
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erious to the laſt diſtillation, 
4 ſmall proportion of calcined 


\itriol, alum, or fal catharticus 


zmerus; the acid of theſe ſalts 
will unite with, and neutralize the 
alkali, and effectually prevent it 
from ariſing; while no more of 
the acid of the ſalts 1s extricated 
than what the alkali abſorbs. _ 
The ſpirit obtained by this 
means is extremely, pure, limpid, 
perfectly flavourleſs, and fit for 
the fineſt purpoſes. It may be 
reduced to the ſtrength commonly 
underſtood by proof, by mixing 
twenty ounces of it (by weight) 
with ſeventeen ounces of water, 
The diſtilled cordials made with 
theſe ſpirits, prove much more 
elegant and agreeable, than when 
the common rectified, or proof 


ARTICLE I. 


AQUA MELISSZE COMPOSITA. 
Can pound balm water, commonly 
called Eau de carmes. 


Take of 


Balm in flower, freſh gathered 
and cleared from the ſtalks, 
two pounds; 

Lemon peel, freſh, as ſoon as 
pared from the fruit, four 
ounces ; 

Coriander ſeeds, eight ounces ; 

Nutmegs, | 

Cloves, 


Cinnamon, each, bruiſed, two 
Ounces ; | 


Angelica roots, dried and bruiſ- 
ed, one ounce ; 
Spirit of wine, highly reQified, 


ten pints, 


Steep the ſeveral ingredients in 


the ſpirit, four or five days; 
and then draw off, in the heat 
of 2 water-bath, ten pints. 
Rectify the diſtilled liquor by 
a ſecond diſtillation in a water- 
ath, drawing off only about 
eight Pints and three quarters. 


Diſtilled Spirits. 


ſpirits of the ſhops are made 


uſe of. | | 

If the rectiſied ſpirit be diſtilled 
afreſh from dry alkaline ſalt, with 
a quick fire, it brings over a con- 
ſiderable quantity of the ſalt, and 
in this ſtate is ſuppoſed to be a 


more powerful menſtruum, for” 


certain ſubſtances, than the pure 
ſpirit. This alkalized ſpirit is 
called TARTARIZED SPIRIT OF 
WINE, | 

The general virtues of vinous 
ſpirits have been already mention- 
ed in the preceding part: the 


ſpirits 1 with the vo- 


latile oils of vegetables, to be 
treated of in this chapter, have 
joined to thoſe, the aromatic, cor- 


dial, or other virtues which reſide 
in the oils, ” 


Diſtilled Spirits. 


Tr1s proceſs is taken ſrom the 
Elimens de pharmacie of M. Baume, 
who obſerves, that all the aro- 
matic ſpirits ought to be prepared 
in the ſame manner. When the 
common ſpirits of this kind are 
rubbed on the hands, &c. they 
leave, after the more volatile parts 
have exhaled, a diſagreeable em- 
pyreumatic ſmell ; and when di- 
luted with water, and taken medi- 


_cinally, they leave in like manner 


a nauſeous flavour in the mouth. 
To remedy theſe imperfections, 
he made many experiments, which 
ſnewed, that in order to obtain 
theſe liquors of the deſirable 
qualities, the ſpirit muſt not only 
be perfectly pure at ſirſt, but that 
the liquor ought alſo to be recti- 
fied after it has been diſtilled 
from the ſubjects. In this recti- 


fication, only the more volatile, 
ſubtile, aromatic parts of the 
ingredients ariſe; there remains 
behind a White liquor, acrid, 
bi tter, loaded only with the groſſer 
8 3 7 ol 
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were before, 


oil, and deprived of all the ſpecific 
flavour of the ſubjects. Indeed 
the very imperfection . complained 
of naturally points out this ſecond 
diſtillation for the remedy ; as it 
ſhews the ſpirit to contain a grateful 
and ungrateful matter, the firſt of 


which exhales while the other is 


left behind. The author ſays, that 
when the agua meliſſæ is prepared 
as above directed, it has ſomething 
in it more perfect than any of 
the odoriferous ſpirits whoſe ex- 
cellence is cried up, and which 


have the reputation of being the 


beſt. 
Aromatic ſpirituous waters have 
in general leſs ſmell, when newly 


_ diſtilled, than after they have been 


kept about fix months : M. Baume 
ſuſpects that the preparations of 


this kind, which have been moſt 


in vogue, where ſuch as had been 
thus improved by keeping ; and 
found that the good effects of age 
might be produced in a ſhort time 
by means of cold. He plunges quart 


bottles of the liquor into a mix- 


ture of pounded ice and ſea ſalt: 
the ſpirit, after having ſuffered, 
for fix or eight hours, the cold 
hence reſulting, proves as grate- 
ful as that which has been kepr 
for ſeveral years. Simple waters 
alſo, after being frozen, prove 
far more agreeable than they 
though they are 
always leſs ſo than thoſe, which 


have been drawn with ſpirit, 


and expoſed to a like degree of 
cold. This melioration of diſtill- 
ed waters by froſt was taken no- 
tice of by Geoffroy, Hi/?. Acad. 


1713. 
SPIRITUS RORISMARINI. 


L pirit F roſemary. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Roſemary tops, freſh gathered, 
a pound and a half: 


| plied, juſt ſufficient to raiſe the 
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Proof ſpirit, one gallon. 
Diſtil in the heat of a water- bath, 


till five pints are come over. 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINI, 
vulgo AQUA REGINA 
Mr ogg 
ungary water [E. 
Take of 2 
Roſemary flowers, juſt gathered, 
two pounds; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one 
gallon. 
Put them together, and immedi- 
ately diftil in a water-bath, 
It 1s generally brought to us from 
abroad. 


„ THis ſpirit is very fragrant, 
inſomuch as to be in common uſe 
as a perfume : that brought from 
abroad is ſuperior in fragrance to 
ſuch as is generally made among 
us. In order to prepare it in per- 
fection, the vinous ſpirit ſhould 
be extremely pure; the roſemary | 
tops. gathered when the flowers 


are full blown upon them, and 


committed immediately to diſtil- 
lation, particular care being taken 
not to bruiſe or preſs them. The 
beſt method of managing the 
diſtillation, is that formerly re- 
commended for the diſtillation 
of the more volatile eſſential oils 
and fimple waters, viz, firſt to 


place the ſpirit in the ſtill, and 


then ſet in, above the liquor, 
either an iron hoop, with 2 hair 
cloth ſtretched over it, upon which 
the flowers are to be lightly ſpread, 
or rather a baſket, ſupported en 
three pins, reaching down to the 
bottom. A gentle heat being ap- 


rc0- 


ſpirit, its vapour, lightly Pei 


lating through the flowers, 
imbibe their finer parts, without 
making that diſagreeable alreaa- 
tion, which liquors applied to fc 


o * 1 T | 
tender ſubjects in their e s 
| from 
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Chap. 5. 
erm, generally do. Probably the 
_— 
bo that prepared among us, 
i owing to ſome {ſkilful manage- 
ment of this kind, or that recom- 
nended for the foregoing Prepa- 
cation, and employing 2 perfectly 
irit. 
bh 1 Wirtemberg pharmaco- 
peiz, ſome ſage and ginger are 
11d, in the proportion of half a 
pound of the former, and two 


e dunces of the latter, to four pounds 
f the roſemary 
. | | 
ePRITUS LAVENDUL A 
n SIMPLEX. 
Simple ſpirit of lavender. 

t Lond, | 

0 ake of | 

8 Lavender flowers, freſh gather- 
10 ed, a pound and a half; 

ig Proof ſpirit, one gallon. 

_ Draw off, by the heat of a wa- 
1d ter-bath, five pints. 

iS : 

ers Tat ſame cautions are to be 
nd dbſerved here, as in the diſtilla- 
il- ion of the foregoing ſpirit. Both 
en them, when made in perfec- 
he ion, are very grateful and fra- 
the rant ; they are frequently rubbed 
as ju the temples, &c. under the 
ion lotion of refreſhing and comfort- 
ils ng the nerves; and likewiſe tak- 
to n 1ntervally, to the quantity 
and a tea ſpoonful, as warm cor- 
10, lals, 
air 
nich SIRTTUS LAVENDULÆ 
ad, COMPOSITUS. 
5 Compound ſpirit of lavender. 

: | Lond. 
ap- ake of 

the dimple ſpirit of lavender, three 
* pints; 
5 ee nn one pint; 
. 2 each half an ounce; 


ed ſaunders, three drams. 


Diſtilled ſpirits. 


f the French Hungary 
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Digeſt them together, and then 
ſtrain out the ſpirit for uſe. 


The compound ſpirit of laven- 
der of the former London phar- 
macopcela is as follows. 

Take of 
Lavender flowers, one pallon 
Sage flowers, 

Roſemary flowers, 

Betony flowers, each one handful ; 

Borage flowers, 

Bugloſs flowers, 

Lilies of the valley, 

Cowſlips, each two handfuls ; 

Balm leaves, 

Feverfew leaves, 

Orange tree leaves, 

Orange flowers, 

Stæchas flowers, : 

Bay berries, each one ounce z 

French brandy, four gallons. 
Pour the brandy on the other in- 

gredients freſh gathered, and 
after ſuitable dipeſtion, draw 
off in a water-bath two gal- 
lons and a half. To this ſpirit 
add the following ingredients: 

Citron peel, | 

Yellow ſaunders, each fix drams ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, 

Mace, 

Leiter cardamom ſeeds, 

Cubebs, each half an aunce ; 

Aloes wood, one dram. 

Digeſt theſe together for twenty- 
four hours ; then filter the ſpirit, 
and ſuſpend in it the following 
1agredients (where they are 
judged proper) tied up in a thin 
linen cloth ; viz. of 
Muſk, 

Ambergris, 

Saffron, each half a ſcruple; 

Red roles dried, 

Red ſaunders, 

ounce. 


each half an 


In the edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia preceding 
GE: the 
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the preſent, this ſpirit is thus 
directed. 


Take of the diſtilled oils of 
Lavender, an ounce and a half: 
Roſemary, an ounce ; 
Marjoram, fix drams ; 

Lemon peel, half an ounce ; 
Nutmegs, three drams ; 
Cloves, two drams ; 
Cinnamon, one dram. 

Gradually drop theſe oils into 
three gallons of French brandy, 
occaſionally ſtirring them toge- 
ther. Diſtil the mixture in 
balneo mariæ to two-thirds ; 
and in the ſpirit which comes 
over, ſuſpend the following in- 
gredients, tied up in a linen 
cloth; viz. of 
Red ſaunders, two ounces ; 
Engliſh ſaffron, | 
Cochineal, each half an ounce; 

To which if you would have the 
ſpirit perfumed, add of 
Ambergris, two ſcruples ; 
Muſk, one ſcruple. 


In the preſent pharmacopœia of 
Edinburgh, this medicine ſtands as 
follows. 


Take of 
Freſh lavender flowers, two 
pounds; 
Freſh roſemary flowers, one 
pound ; 


Freſh yellow rind of lemons, 
three ounces; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
gallon and a half. 

Diſtil in the heat of a water-bath 
to dryneſs, and in the diſtilled 
ſpir.t macerate the following in- 
gredients for three days, viz. of 
Cinnamon, three ounces ; 
Cloves, | | 
Cubebs, each one ounce ; 
Shavings of red faunders, two 

aunces,| | 

Strain out the ſpirit for uſe. 
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The red ſaunders js 
uſe in theſe compoſiti 
colouring ingredient. 
ſpirit was liked, the y 
ders would be an exce 
2 it not only com 

ne colour, but likewi 

ſiderable ſhare of 3 _ 
A ſpirit diſtilled from the — 
of lavender and ſage, in due ws. 
portion, and digeſted in the cod 
for a little time with ſome ci. 
namon, nutmegs, and yellow aur. 
ders, proves a very elegant and 
grateful one. Where eſſential ail 
are employed, as in the third of 
the above proceſſes, particle 
care muſt be had in the choice of 
them ; for on their goodneſs, that 
of the medicine depends, Thel 
digeſtion of the ſpirit with the 
ſpices, &c. ſhould be performed 
without heat, otherwiſe the fa. 
vour of the medicine will be in- 
jured. 
All theſe ſpirits are grateful re- 
viving cordials : the firſt, though 
conſiderably the moſt ſimple, 18 
not inferior 1n elegancy to either 
of the others. This medicine ha 
long been held in great eſteem, 
under the name of PALSY DROPS] 
in all kinds of languors, weaknels 
of the nerves, and decays of age: 
for which reaſon, we have given 
the different forms of preparing i 
that have been followed for ſome 
time paſt. It may be convenientl 
taken upon ſugar, from ten (0 
eighty, or an hundred drops. 


of no farther 
ons, than as 2 

If a Yellow 
ellow faun. 
llent article, 
municates 3 


AQua ODORIFERA, 
An odoriferous ſpirit, called uli 
honey water. 

Take of 
Coriander ſeeds, 
Honey, each one pound; | 
Cloves, an ounce and a half; 
Nutmegs, 
Benzoine, 


; each an ounce ; 
Storax, Vanelloth 


( 


fr 


loes, 


Chap. 5. 
Vanelloes, in number four; 


Yellow rind of three lemons; 
French brandy, one gallon. 


| Digeſt theſe ingredients together 


for forty-eight hours : and then 
diſtil off the ſpirit in balneo 
mariæ. To one gallon of this 
ſpirit, add 

Orange flower water, 

Roſe water, of each one pound 
and a half; 

Ambergris, = 

Muſk, of each five grains, 

Firſt grind the muſk and amber- 
oris, with ſome of the water, 
and afterwards put all together, 
in a large matraſs; ſhake them 
well, and let them circulate for 
three days and nights in a 
gentle heat; then ſuffer them 


to cool, filter the liquor, and 


keep it cloſe ſtopt up for ule. 


Another. 
Take of 
Coriander ſeeds, one pound; 
Lemon peel, freſh, 
Nutmegs, each four ounces ; 
Ambergris, 
Muſk, each five grains; 

Clean melaſſes ſpirit, two gal- 
lons, | 
Bruiſe the nutmegs and coriander 
ſeeds, and put them, with the 
lemon peel and the ſpirit, into 
a imall ftill placed in balneo 
mariæ: tie a thin cloth over 
the mouth, and ſprinkle there- 
on the ambergris and muſk, 
reduced into fine powder: lute 
on the head, let the whole ſtand 
in digeſtion for twelve hours, 
and then diſtil as much as a 


boiling heat of the bath can 
force over, 


To this add, of 
ole water one pint; 


Or ange flower water, 
PIN = 


half a 


; Te compoſitions are de- 


Sned rather as periumes than 


Diſtilled Spirits. 


as medicines ; though for ſuch as 
can bear their fragrance, they 
might be uſed to advantage in 
this laſt intention, The muſk and 
ambergris do not communicate ſo 
much of their ſmoll as might be 
expected; and ſerve chiefly to 
heighten the flavour of the other 
ingredients; which theſe perfumes 


excellently do, when employed in 
very ſmall proportion, to all the 


 odoriferous ſimples, without im- 
parting any thing perceptible of 
their own, Both the foregoing 
ſpirits are very agreeable; a few 
drops of either give a fine flavour 
to a large quantity of other liquor. 
Mr. Wilſon, from whom the firſt 
is taken ¶ Pract. Chem. page 354.) 
tells us, that he often made it for 
king James II. and that it gives 


one of the moſt pleaſant ſcents that 


can be ſmelt to. The other is 
formed on the ſame plan, by omit- 
ting ſuch articles as appeared ſu- 


perfluous in the firſt, 


SPIRITUS COCHLEARLE, 
Spirit of ſcuruygraſs. 
2 


ainb. 
Take of 
Freſh ſcurvygraſs, bruiſed, ten 
pounds | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, five 
pin: 


Steep the herb in the ſpirit for 
twelve hours; then with the 
heat of a water-bath, diſtil of 

five pints. 


Tris ſpirit is very ſtrong of 
the ſcurvygraſs, and may be given 
in thoſe caſes where the uſe of 
this herb is proper, from twenty 
to an hundred drops. The vir- 
tues of ſcuryygraſs reſide in a 
very ſubtile, volatile oil, which 
ariſes in diſtillation both with 
water and pure ſpirit, and if the 
liquors are expoſed to the air, 
ſoon exhales from both. The 

Ce 2 | ſpizit, 
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ſpirit, newly diſtilled, is extremely 
pungent, but if long kept, even 
in cloſe veſſels, becomes remarka- 
bly leſs ſo. = 

'The makers of this ſpirit have 
frequently added to the icurvygrals 
a quantity of horſeradiſh root, and 
ſometimes ſubſtituted to it one 
drawn entirely from the horſe— 
radiſh; the flavour of theſe two 
ſimples being ſo much alike, that 
their diſtilled ſpirits are ſcarcely di- 
ſtinguihable from one another. 
Here it may be obſerved. that 
though arum and dracunculus are 
uſually ranked in the ſame claſs 
with the two foregoing vegetables, 
and looked upon as ſimilar to 
them; this proceſs diſcovers a re- 
markable difference: whilſt the 
former yield all their pungency in 
diſtillation both to water and ſpi- 
rit, the latter give over nothing to 
either, and yet their virtues are 
deſtroyed in the operation. 


SPIRIT US COCHLEARIZA AUREUS. 
Golden, or pu ging ſpirit of ſcuruy- 


27s. 

GW 

Take of 
Spirit of ſcurvygraſs, one pound, 
Gamboge, one ounce. 

Diſſolve the gamboge in the ſpirit, 


and if any ſediment falls to the 


bottom, carefully decant the 
ting-d liquor from it. 

This ſpirit is otherwiſe made with 
ſcan. mony, or reſin of jalap, in- 
Read of gamboge. 


TEIs has been in great eſteem 
among the common people, and 
ſtrongly recommended by the vend- 
ers, in all kinds of ſcorbutic dil- 
orders, It is nevertheleſs a very 
indifferent medicine, and little de- 
ſerves the pompous title given it. 
It may be taken from twenty to 
ſixty drops, either upon ſugar or 
nuxed with ſyrup. 
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Aqua AN HALTINA. 
Anhalt water, © 


Turpentine, fix ounces ; 

Olibanum, one ounce ; 

Aloes wood, three ounces ; 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Cubebs, 

Roſemary flowers, 

Galangal, 

Maſtich, 

Nutmegs, each ſix drams; 

Saffron, two drams and a half; 

Bay berries, 

Fennel ſeeds, each half an ounce; 

Spirit of wine, five pints. 
Pulverize thoſe ingredients which 


require ſuch treatment, and di- 


geſt the whole with the ſpirit for 
fix days; then diſtil with an ex- 
ceeding gentle heut, in balneo 
mariæ: the liquor which runs 


clear is to be ſeparated from 


the turbid, and kept by itſelf. 
Where the addition of mulk is re- 
quired, fifteen grains thereof 
are to be tied in a bag, and ſuſ- 
pended in the head of the fill. 


Wx have inſerted this compoſi- 
tion from the Brandenburgh phar— 
macopceia, on account of its being 
held, in ſome places, in great 
eſteem. It is rubbed or weak or 
paralytic limbs, againit catarrhs, 
old pains and-aches, &c. and Ike- 


wiſe given internally, in doſcs of 


half an ounce, for ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach, diſcuſſing flatulen zes, 
relieving colicky pains: and po- 
moting the uterine purgations It 
is very unpleaſant to the palate; 
the aromatics, though ſuff 10% 
and in confidcrabie 


numerous, 
quantity, not glving ove: pear 
enough to cover be ſtrong hv 


of the turpentire: there ary 8 
ma y of them, indecd, that 1. 
over any thing conſiderable 440 
A more elegant ſpirit of this Ein 

mig is 


895 $5 


8 


Chap. 5. 


By aiſlilled ſpir.ts are under- 
oog ſuch as are drawn with a ſp1- 
rit that has been previouſly rectifi- 
ed, or which is reduced nearly to 
that © +, 7th in the operation: by 
ſpirituoas avat.rs, thoſe in which 
the ſpirit is only of the proof 
ſtrength, or contains an admixture 
= of about an equal meaſure of wa- 
ter. Theſe laſt have been uſually 
called compound waters, even when 
diſtilled from one ingredient only; 


are drawn byzommon water, though 
from a number of ingredients, are 
named ſimple; the title Ampleæ, 
here, relating not to ſimplicity in 


of reſpect of compoſition, but to the 
{ reticle being plain water, Tne 
. Edinburgh pharmacopœia denomi- 
dates thoſe waters ſimple which are 
f1- drawn from a ſingle ingredient, 
* whether the vehicle be common 
ng Vater, or ſpirituous water, and ail 
eat thoſe compounds which are diſtill- 
or ed from more than one. 
hs, 
ke- 
of Genera] rules far the diſtillation 
55 Heere waters, from the 
72 wurgh pharmacopcià. 
lt 
ate; J. 
ily The plants and their parts ought to 
rable be moderately and newly dried, 
peat except ſuch as are ordered freſh 
our gathered. 
not II. 
dive aſter the ingredients have been 
it all, Lreped in the ſpirit for the time 
kind Preſcribed, add as much water 
migne 4 will be ſufficient to prevent an 


emppreuma, or rather more. 


as thoſe, on the otber hand, which 
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met be prepared from turpentine, from the turpentine alone, and then 


roſemary, lavender and ſage flow- diſſolving in it a proper quantity of 
ers; or by diſtilling the ſpirit firſt any ſuitable eſſential oils. 


AR - 1CLE II. Diſtilled ſpirituous waters, 


III. 

The liquor which comes over firſt 
in tne diſtillation, is by ſome 
kept by itſelf, under the title 
of ſpirit; and the other run- 
nings, which prove milky, fined 
down by art. But it is better to 
mix all the runnings together, 
without fining them, that the 
waters may poſſeſs the virtues of 
the plant entire; which is a cir- 
cumſtance to be more regarded 
than their fineneſs or ſightlineſs. 
If the diſtillation is ſcil/ully ma- 

naged, the heat equable, and all 

along gentle, and no more drawn 
off than the quantity directed, 
moſt of the waters will appear ſuf- 
ficiently bright ard fine: ſome of 
them, which look turbid juſt af- 
ter they are drawn, wiil, on ftand- 
ing for a few days, become clear 
and tranſparent. The practice here 


runnings apart, is certainly very in- 
jurious to the compoſition; the wa- 
ter being not only robbed by it of 
ſome of the more volatile parts of 
the ingredients, but likewiſe ren- 
dered permanently milky, as want- 
ing the ſpirit which, by diſſolving 
the oil of the ingredients that gives 
this appearance, would make the 
liquor tranſparent, Nor is the 
method of fining the turbid wa- 
ters by alum, &. leis culpable; 
tor theſe additions produce their 
effects only by ſeparating from the 
liquor what it had before gained 
from the ingredients. 
| IV. 

In the diftillation of theſe waters, 

the genuine brandy obtained 

from wine 1s directed. Where 


Se z 


forbid, of ſaving ſome of the firſt 


this 


N ul 
1 
— * 
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this is not to be had, take in- 
ſtead of that proof ſpirit, half 
its quantity of a well-rectified 
ſpirit prepared from any other 
fermented liquors : in this ſteep 
the ingredients, and then add 
ſpring water enough, both to 
make up the quantity ordered to 
be drawn off, and to prevent 
burning. 
By this method more elegan 
waters may be obtained, than when 
any of the common proof ſpirits, 
even that of wine 1:ſelf, are made 
uſe of. All vinous ſpirits receive 
ſome flavour from the matter from 
which they are extracted ; and this 
flavour, which adheres chiefly to 
the phlegm or watery part, they 


cannot be diveſted of without ſepa- 


rating the pblegm, and reducing 
them to a rectified tate. | 


Aqua aBsINTHIL COMPOSITA, 
Compound wwermwood water. 
Take of 

Calamus aromaticus, 

Orange peel, freſh, 
Cinnamon, each four ounces; 

Roman wormwood, half a pound; 

Mint, three ounces; 

Leſſer cardamoms, 

Mace, each one ounce; 
French brandy, two gallons. 
Having bruiſed the ſeeds and ſpices, 
and cut the other ingredients, 
pour on them the brandy, and 
after ſteeping them togetber for 
the ſpace of four days, diſtil off 
two gallons, 5 


Te1s water was formerly pre- 
fcribed as a ſtomachic, along with 
bitter infunons; and for this pur- 
poſe it is the leaſt unfit (as be- 
ing the moſt elegant and leaſt un- 

leaſant) of all the Wormwood wa- 
ters that the ſnops were furniſhed 
with, It is nevertheleſs too un- 
orateful an addition to the fine 
bitters of our new pharmacopœias; 
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and cannot be ſuppoſed to conti. 
bute any thing to their virtue 
which more agreeable ſpirituous 
waters would not equally do 
Some have expected wormwood 
water to be 1tſe}f a bitter; but on. 
ly the ſmell and flavour of the 
wormwood ariſes in this proceſs 
thoſe parts in which its bitterneſ; 
reſides remaining behind in the 
fill. 
In former editions of the Lon. 
don pharmacopceia there were two 
wormwood waters, which by ſome 
are ſtill held in eſteem, and were 
propoſed by the committee of the 
college to be continued at the late 
reviſal, with ſome amendments, 


AQUA ABSINTHII MINUS con. 
POSIT A, 
IV ormwwood water le/s compounded, 
Take of 
Common wormwood leaves, drt- 
ed, two pounds; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, two 
ounces ; 

Coriander ſeeds, half a pound; 
French brandy, four ęallons. 
Let them fleep together for ſome 
time, and then diflil off four 

gallons. 


Aqua ABSLIxTRHII MAGIS CON: 
| pos ITA. 
ormaucod water more compounded. 
Take of 
Sea wormwood, | 
Common wormwood, each dried, 
one pound; 
Sage, 
Mint, 1 
Balm, each dried, two handfuls; 
Galangal, 
Ginger, 8 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Elecampane roots, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Coriander ſeeds, each 
drams 
Cinnamon, 


three 


Clores, 


%» 


„ A 


| Take of 
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Cloves, 
Nutmegs, each two drams; 


Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Cubebs, each one dram ; | 
French brandy, twelve pints. 


Haring cut or bruiſed the ingre- 


dients, which require that treat- 
ment, ſteep them for ſome time 
in the brandy, and afterwards 
draw off by diſtillation twelve 


pints. 


AQUA ALEXETERIA 
SPIRI TUOSA. 
Spirituous alexeterial water. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Spearmint leaves, freſh, half a 
pound; 8 
Angelica leaves, freſh, 


Sea wormwood tops, freſh, each 


four ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tnis is a tolerably pleaſant wa- 


ter; it is looked upon as an alexi- 


pharmac and ſtomachic, and in 
theſe intentions is not unfrequent- 
ly made uſe of in juleps, &c. 


AQUA ALEXETERIA 
SPIRFTUOSA cum ACETO. 


Hirituous alexeterial water with 


Vinegar, 
Lond. 


Spearmint leaves, 
Angelica leaves, each half a 
pound; 
Sea wormwood tops, four ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning; 
anegar, one pint. 
Diſtil the freſh herbs with the ſpi- 
it and water, drawing off one 
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gallon; to which add the vine- 
gar. | 


ANGELICA, after trial of ſandry 
other materials, has been found the 
moſt effectually to remove the diſ- 


agreeable flavour which the vine- 


gar would otherwiſe communicate, 
and therefore this plant 1s ordered 
in a larger proportion here than in 
the other alexeterial waters. Per- 
haps it would be more eligible to 
add the vinegar occaſionally ; for 
when mixed with the liquor at firſt, 
it 15 apt to throw down, upon keep- 
ing, ſome of the more valuable 

arts which the water received 
from the herbs. 

This water is given in the room of 
the AQUA THERIACALIS, or Zrea- 
ciewater,a medicine of ſomeimport- 
ance,which inthe formerEdinburgh 
pharmacopœia is thus directed. 
Take of | | 

Butterbur roots, one pound ; 

Angelica roots, 

Matterwort roots, each half a 

pound; 

Zedoary, four ounces; 

Scordium leaves, 

Rue leaves, each ſix ounces; 

Theriaca, one pound; 

French brandy, three gallons; 

Diftiiled vinegar, half a gallon. 
Let the roots, leaves and theriaca 

be ſteeped in the ſpirit for four 

days; then diſtil off two gallons 
and a half; to which add the 
diſtilled vinegar, 


THr1s water is ordered not to be 
drawn fo low as the other diſtilled 
waters, and with great judgment; 
for the addition of the vinegar con- 
ſiderably weakens it, and if drawn 
low, renders it very unſightly. It 
15 left to the choice of the opera- 
tor, to employ either Androma- 
chus's or the Edinburgh treacle : 
the latter is the beſt of the two, 
but neither of them are proper 
ſubjects for diſtillation ; for beſides 

Cc 4 | that 
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that three parts in four are honey 


which yields nothing, they contain 
ſeveral other ingredients that afford 
as little. 

The aqua THER'ACAL1sS of 
the former London pha; macopœia 
is as follows. 

Take of 
Juice of green walnuts, four pints; 
Rue, three pints ; 
Carduus, | 
Balm, each two pints ; 

Butterbur roots, freſh, a pound 

and a halt; 

Burdock roots, freſh, one pound; 

Angelica roots, 

Maſterwort roots, 

half a pound 

Scord ium, frein, four handſuls ; 

Venice treacle and 

Mithridate, kepi for ſome time, 

each eight ounces; 

Lemon juice, two pints. 

French brand, a gallon and a 

hait. 
Draw off by diffiiiation three gal- 

lons and a-ha!f. then add half a 

gallon of difiilled vinegar. 


freſh, each 


THE predominant flavour of this 


water is from the rue and angelica; 


the reſt contribute only enough to 
render the whole more offenſive. 


What qualities 1t can receive from 


the numerous ingredients of the 
imegined all- powerfultheriaca, may 
be eſtimated by this, that the whole 
Tpecies of that electuary, employed 
in hal? an ounce of the water, its 
uſual doſe, amounts not to a fingle 
grain; the mithridate, with which 
cur pharmacopœia, by the advice 
of Sir Theodore Mayerne, had the 
honour of enriching the compoſi- 
tion, being alſo juſt of the ſame 
importance im it. 


Tur college of Edinburgh has 
row given the following amend- 


ment of this watcr, under the title 
of 
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Part Ill. 
AQUA EPIDEMIA 


dg Water. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Maſterwort roots, a pound and 
a half; | 


Angelica ſeed, 
Elder flowers, each half 1 
pound; 
French brandy, three gallons, 
Digeſt for two days, then diſtil of 
two gallons and a half; to which 


add half a gallon of diſlilled yi. 
negar. 


THE foregoing compoſitions are 
the only diflilied waters in which 
the heat of the ſpirit is tempered 
by the addition of vinegar, an 
ingredient which renders them fer- 
viceabie in many caſes where ſpi 
rituous liquors alone would be im. 
proper. The treacle water has 
long been held in great eſteem a; 
a ſudorific and alexipharmac; and 
thoſe which the London and Edin- 
burgh colleges have now directed 
in the room of it, though far more 
ſimple and elegant, are not inſeriot 
in efficacy. | 


AQUA SEMINUM ANIS 
COMPOSITA. 
Compound aniſeed water, 


> Lond, 
Take of 
Aniſeeds, 
Angelica ſeeds, each halt 2 
pound; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallons 


THr1s is a very elegant ariſe 
water, the angelica feeds great) 
improving the flavour of the aniſe: 
it is apt to turn out milky, if drawn 
ſo low as here ordered. 


AQUI 


on : | URAN 
| CORTICUM A A 
AW RUM SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous orange peel water. 
ond. 
* rind of Seville orange 
peel, dried, half a pound ; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon; | 
Water, as much as 15 ſufficient to 
event an CMPyreuma. 
Dillil off one gallon. 


Tas is conſiderably ſtronger of 
the orange peel than the fimple 


mackic, and cat minative. 


Aqua BRYONIZE COMPOSITA. 
Compound bryany water. 

Take of - 
Bryony roots, one pound; 

Wild valerian root, four ounces 
Pennyroy=l, 

Rue, each half a pound ; 
Mugwort leaves, 

Feverfew flowers, 

- Savin tops, each one ounce ; 
Orange peel, freſh, 

Lovage feed, each two ounces 3 
French brandy, two gallons and 
a half. 

Having cut or bruiſed thoſe ingre- 
cients which require ſuch treat- 
ment, ſteep them in the brandy 
four days; then draw off by di- 


ulation two gallons and a half 
ot liquor. 


Tuis compoſition, deſigned as 
an antjhyſteric, is liable to con ſider- 
„ 
able objections, not only in regard 


to the medicinal intention of the 
whoze, Many, by the ule of this 
and Other like waters, under the 
nation of medicines, have been 
betrayed into the pernicious habit 
of drinking drams ; whereas, how- 
ever ſpirituous liquors may give a 
temporary relief to the languors 
of hyiterical and hypochondriacal 
Perſons, none ſaffer ſo ſoon the ill 


£ ; | 
its attending the conſtant uſe of 
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water, It is uſed as a cordial, ſto- | 


tO its pa:ticular ingredients, but. 
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them. The unpleaſant flavour of 
this water renders it ez.ceptionable 
alſo as a vehicle of other antihyſte- 
ric medicines, which in general 
are of themſelves ſufficiently un- 
grateſul: a ſmall augmentation in 


the dole of the medicines them 


ſelves (as the London committee 
obſerve) would abundantly com- 
penſate any aſſiſtauce to be expect- 
ed from this water, and leave 
room for the uſe of a more agree- 
able vehicle. 

The college of London has 
therefore wholly omitted this wa- 
ter, without giving any thing of 
ſimilar intention in.1ts place. That 
of Edinburgh ſtill retains it, bat 
has improved the compoſition, and 
rendered it more ſimple, by the 
rejection of the more exceptionable 
ingredients, The bryony root, 
from which the water receives its 


name, is the moſt exceptionabie of 


them all: this being therefore now. 
omitted, the water 1s diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of another of its 


ingredients, and is directed as fol- 
lows. 


AQUA VAI. ERIANÆE COM- 
| POSIFA 
Compound valerian water. 


Eainb. 
Take of 
Wild valerian root, a pound and 
a half; 
Lovage ſeed, half a pound; 
Penny royal leaves, four ounces; 
Savin tops, two ounces; 
French brandy, two gallons. 
Digeſt for rwo days, and then draw 
oft by diſtillation two gallons, 


AQUA SEMINUM 
CARDAMOMI. 
Cardamom ſeed water, 
| Lond, 
Take of 
Leſſer cardamom feeds, freed 
from the huſks, four ouuces; 
Proof 
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Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 


to prevent bnrning. 
Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tunis water is a grateful cordial 
and carminative, the cardamom 
ſeeds giving over in this procefs 
the whole of their flavour. It is 
not perhaps very neceſſary to be 


at the trouble of ſeparating the 


huſks, for theſe communicate no- 


thing diſagreeable; the only dif- 


ference is, that if employed un- 
buſked, a proportionably larger 
quantity of them muſt be taken. 


AQUA SEMINUM CARUT. 
Caraway water, 
| Lond. 

Take of | 
Caraway ſeeds, half a pound; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon 
Water, as much as will prevent 

burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


This is a cordial in common 


uſe ; it contains the flavour of the 


caraway ſeeds in perfection. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI 
SPIRTTUOSA. 
Spirituous cinnamon water, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, a pound; 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 
Water, ſo much as wi 
burning. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 


AQUA CINNAMOMI CUM 
VINO. 
Cinnamon water wit) Wine. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, one pound; 
French brandy, one gallon. 
Let them ftcep together for two 


days, and then diſtil of one 


gallon. 
I 
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H prevent | 


Tr1s is a very agreeab 
uſeful cordial e a ay 


ſtrong of the cinnamon as might 


be expected; for very little of the 


virtues of the ſpice ariſe till afte 
the pure ſpirituous part has itil. 
ed. Hence in the former editiong 
of the London pharmacopœia, the 
diſtillation was ordered to be pong 


tracted till two pints more, than 


here directed, were come over, B 
this means, the whole virtue of the 
cinnamon was more frugally than 
judiciouſly obtained; for the gif. 
agreeable flavour of the feints of 
proof ſpirits, and the acidulous li. 
quor ariſing from cinnamon as wel] 


as other vegetables, when their 


diſtillation is long continued, gave 


an ill reliſh to the whole; at the | 


ſame time that-the oil which was 
extracted from the ſpice, was by 
this acid thrown down. © 


In the pharmacopceia reformata, | 


it is propoſed to make this water, 
by mixing the agua cinnamoni fin- 
plex with ſomewhat leſs than an 
equal quantity of reQified ſpirit: 
on ſhaking them together, the li- 
quor loſes its milky hue, ſoon be. 
comes clear, and more elegant 
than the water diſtilled as above: 
it is equally ſtrong of the cinna- 
mon, and free from the nauſeous 
taint which the common proof 
ſpirits are impregnated with, 


AQUA JUNIPERI 
COMPOSITA. 
Compound juniper water, 

| Lond, 
Take of 
Juniper berries, one pound; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Caraway feeds, each an cunce 
and a half; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon 3 
Water, as much as 15 ju 
to prevent burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon, 


ficient 


Tris 


nt 


TY 


an equal quantity o 
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. water, mixed with about 
hs f the rob of ju- 


nier berries, proves an uſeful me- 


dicine in catarrhs, 


debility of the 


domach and inteſtines, and difh- 
culty of urine. The water by it- 
ſelf is a good cordial and carmina- 


tive: 


the ſervice which this and 


other ſpirituous waters do in theſe 
intentions, is too commonly known; 
though the ill conſequences that 


little regarded, 


follow their conſtant uſe, are too 


AQUA MEN THE PIPERITI- 
DIS SPIRTT UOSA. | 
$þiritu0us pepper-mini Tbater. 


Lond. 


Take of 


Pepper mint leaves dry, a pound 


and a half; 


Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 
Water, as niuch as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


This water is made uſe of in fla- 
tulent colics and other like diſor— 
ders; in which it oftentimes gives 


Immediate relief. 


It ſmells and 


taſtes ſtrongly of the pepper- mint. 


AQUA MENTHE VULG ARIS 
- SPIRITUOSA. 
Siritucus ſpearmint water. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Spearmint leaves, dry, a pound 


and a half; 


Proof ſpirit, a gallon; 
ater, as much as will prevent 


burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tars water, if the ſpirit be good, 
turns out a very elegant one, and 
preferable, in weakneſs of the ſto- 
. neee. to vomit, and the 
ee —_ more elaborate prepa- 
ms here the diſorder is not 
*-ompantcd with heat or inflam- 


mach 
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mation, half an ounce of this wa- 
ter may be given diluted with 
ſome agreeable aqueous liquor. 


AUA MIRABILIS. 

Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces 3 
Lemon peel, one ounce ; 
Angelica ſeeds, 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 

Mace, each half an ounce ; 
Cubes, two drams ; 
Balm leaves, ſix ounces ; 
French brandy, one gallon. 

Pour the brandy on the other 1n- 
gredients bruiſed ; and after di- 
veſting them for four days, draw 
off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tu above compoſition of this 
celebrated water is that which was 
formerly followed. At the late 
reformation it has received a con- 
ſiderable improvement: the carda- 
moms, cubebs, and balm, are 
omitted, and an addition of pep- 
per-mint introduced. The formula 
at preſent is as follows. 


AQUA AROMAT ICA, vulgo 
MIRAEILIS. 
Aromatic water, commonly called 
| aqua mirabilis. 
Edinb. 


Take of 


Cinnamon, two ounces : 
Freſh yellow rind of lemons, 
Angelica ſeeds, each one ounce 
Mace, half an ounce ; 
Pepper-mint, three ounces ; 
French brandy, one gallon. 
Digeſt for two days, and then diſtil 
off one gallon. 


Tr1s water is very rich of the 
ſpices; and proves a pleaſant, 
warm cordial and carminative. In 
thoſe who have nor, by frequent 
uſe, deprived themſelves of the be- 
nefit of theſe kinds of liquors, it 
often gives preſent reliet in lan- 

| guors, 
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guors, flatulencies, colicky pains, 
and other like complaints. 

The ſpices in theſe two compo - 
ſitions being rather too dear for the 
purpoſes of a common cordial wa- 

_ ter, the wholeſale dealers, as I have 
been informed, generally ſubſtitute 
to them a cheaper ſpice from our 


Part III. 


AQUA POEON1E COMPogir, 
Compound peony et 
Take of : 
Peony roots, two ounces : 
Wild valerian roots, a, 
and a halt; 
W aite dittany root, one Ounce : 
Peony ſeeds, fx drains; : 


„ Al Ounce 


own plantations, Jamaica pepper. 
A very elegant water is prepared 
_ alſo from that ſpice by itſelf in the 
following proportions. 
AQUA PIPERIS JAMAICENSIS 
SPIRITVUOSA. 
Spirituous Tamrnica pepper water, 
Take of 4 mY 
Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; 
Proof ſpirit, three gallons ; 


Water, a ſufficient quantity to 


prevent an empyreuma. 
Draw off by diſtillation three gal- 
lons. 


Tris water 1s far more agree— 
able than a ſimple water drawn 
from the {ame ſpice; and has long 
had a place among the cordials 
both of the diſtiller and apothe- 
cary; though it has not yet been 
received 1nto any public pharma- 
copœia. 


AQUA NUCIS MO SCHATZ. 
Nutmeg water. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Nutmegs, two ounces; 

Proof ſpirit, a gallon; 

Water, as much as will prevent 

burning. 

Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Talis water (with the addition 
only of ſome hawthorn flowers, an 
article of very little ſignificance) 
was formerly celebrated in nephri- 
tic diſorders, under the name of 
AqQua NEPHRITICA. At preſent, 
it is regarded only as an agreeable 
ſpirituous liquor, lightly impreg- 
nated with the nutmeg flavour. 


ingredients from which it receives 


communicate little or nothing to 


dittany, betony, and ſome others, 


Lilies of the valley, freſh, four 
Ounces, 

Lavender flowers, 

Roſe mary flowers, each two 

_ - Ounces; 

Betony, 

Majo am, 

Rue, 

Sage, tops of each, one ounce: 

French brandy, a gallon ande 
half. 

Cut or bruiſe thoſe materials that 
require ſuch treatment, ſteep 
them four days in the brandy, 
and then diſtil over a gallon and 


a half of liquor. 


 Tr1s water was formerly di- 
ſtinguiſned by the title of Aqua 
ANTIEPILEPTICA; and 1c 0m- 
mended in all kinds of epilepſies 
and nervous complaints. For fome 
time paſt it has had little regard 
paid to it, having rarely been pre- 
ſcribed any otherwiſe than as a ve- 
hicle, and as ſuch not often, The 


its name, the peony roots and ſeeds, 


the water ; whatever virtues thele 
are poſleſſed of, remain behind in 
the decoction: nor are thele the 
only exceptionable articles; the 


though of the aromatic kind, af- 
ford ſo little, as not to deſerve 4 
place among more powerful ma- 
terials. 

The above formula 15 taken 
from the edition of we ee 

harmacopœia preceding Ie P. 
3 It 12 3 inſerted for the 


ſake of thoſe, who may ill habe 
ſome 


eo ard for forms ſo long re- 
. for the ſame reaſon, 
de peony water of the Jaſt Lon- 
Jon pharmacopœia 15 alſo ſubjoin- 
ed. The committee endeavoured 
io amend it at the late reformation, 
by retaining only thoſe ingredients 


to which a ſtar 18 affi xed. 


5 Take of 
ur Libes of the valley“, freſh ga- 
thered, one pound; 
Lime flowers *, half a pound ; 
Peony flowers “, four ounces 3 
= Male peony root“, two Ounces 
and a half; 
White dittany root, 
Long birthwort, each half an 
; ounce z | 
Þ Miſletoe of the oak, 
Rue“, each two handfuls; 
1 Prany ſeas, huſked, ten drams; 
0 Rur ſeds, three drams and a 
y, halt , 
ko Ruſſi caſtor 3 
Cudeds *, 
Mace *, each two drams ; 
1 Cinnamon“, an ounce and a 
4 half ; | 
5 Roſemary flowers, fix pugils; 
1 dz has flowers, 
1 Lender flowers, each four pu- 
rd gils; 
_ Betuuy flowers, 
be. Ces july flowers, 
pe Cowllips, each eight pugils; 
ves Juice of black cherries, four 
ds, Pints; 
0 French brandy *, two gallons 
5 and a half. 
jn alter proper maceration, diſtil off 
the four gallons, 
the 
1 AQUA PULEGII 
51 = dPIRITUOSA. 
va Piritugus pennyroyal Water. 
7 Tuke 11 ond. 
ch Peunz royal leaves, dry, a pound 
re- mg baf; 
the tool ſpirit, a gallon; 
we 
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Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


T'x1s water has a good ſhare of 
the flavour of the pennyroyal, and 
is pretty much in uſe as a carmi- 
native and antihyſteric. 


AQUA RAPHANI 
COMPOS: TA. 
Compound horſeradiſh water. 
Lind. 
Take of 
Garden ſcurvygraſs leaves, freſh, 
four pounds; 

Horſeradiſh root, freſh, | 
Orange peel, freſh, each two 
pounds; 
Nutmegs, nine ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, two gallons ; 


Water, a ſufficient quantity to 


prevent burning. 


Draw off by diſtillation two gallons, 
Edinb. 


Horſeradiſh root, 

Garden ſcurvygraſs, freſh, each 
three pounds; 

Orange peel, freſh, 

Juniper berries, 

Canella alba, each four ounces ; 
French brandy, three gallons. 
Steep the juniper berries, and ca- 
nella alba in the ſpirit, for two 
days; then add the other in- 


| Take of 


oredients, and draw off three 


gallons. 


Bork theſe waters are very ele- 
gant ones, and as well adapted for 
the purpoſes of an antiſcorbutic, 
as any thing that can well be con- 
trived in this form. The commit- 
tee of the London college obſerve, 
with regard to the fiiſt, that the 
horſeradiſh and ſcurvygraſs join 
very well together, giving a ſimilar 
flavour, though not a little diſa- 
greeable; that the nutmeg ſup- 

preſſes 
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efles this flavour very ſucceſs- 
fully, without ſuperadding any of 
its own: and to this, orange peel, 
(no ineongruous ingredient to the 
intention. of the medicine) adds a 
flavour very agreeable. Arum root 
has generally had a place in this 
water, but is here deſervedly 
thrown out; for it gives nothing 
of its pungency over the helm, not- 
withſtanding what 1s aſferted, by 
ſome diſpenſatory-writers, to the 
contrary. Muſtard ſeed, though 
not hitherto, that I know of, em- 
ployed in theſe kinds of compoſi- 

tions, ſhould ſeem to be an exce]- 
lent ingredient ; it gives over the 
whole of its pungency, and is like- 
wiſe leſs periſhable than moſt of 
the other ſubſtances of this claſs : 
this ſeed wants no addition, un- 
leſs ſome aromatic material to fur- 
niſh an agreeable flavour. 


AQUA VULNERARIA, ſeu Aqua 
CATAPUILTARUM. 
| Arquebuſade avater. 
Pharm. Argent. 
Take of : 
Comfry, leaves and roots, 
Sage, 
Mugwort, 
Bugloſs, each four handfuls ; 
Betony, 
Sanicle, 
Ox. eye daiſy, 
Common daiſy, 
Greater figwort, 
Plantane, 
Agrimony, 
Vervain, 


Wormwood, 
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lated blood, diſcuſſing the tumour 
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Fennel, each two 

St. John's wort, . 

Long birthwort, 

Orpine, 

Veronica, 

Leſſer centaury 

Milfoil, 

Tobacco, 

Mouſe- ear, 

Mint, | 

Hyſſop, each one handful ; 

Wine, twenty-four pounds, 

Having cut and bruiſed the 
herbs, pour on them the wine, and 
let them ſtand together in digeſtion, 
in horſedung, or any other equi. 
valent heat, for three days ; after 
wards diſtil in an alembic with z 
moderate fire. 


THis celebrated water has been 
for ſome time held in great eſteen, 
in contuſions, for reſolving coagi- 


that ariſe on fractures and diſloca- 
tions, for preventing the progrel 
of gangrenes, and cleanſing and 
healing ulcers and wounds, patti 
cularly gun-ſhot wounds. Mr. Le. 
mery has been at the pains af 
writing a whole treatiſe on it; in 
which he conſiders each of the in- 5 
gredients ſingly, and ſuppoſes the 

water to poſſeſs their united m. 
In this, however, he is mil 


tues. 
taken ; for the virtues of moll of 1 
the herbs, admitting them to be | 
as great as he would have them, : 
reſide in ſuch parts as arc nat 2 


capable of being elevated in ti 
proceſs. 


HEN vegetable juices, or 
watery or ſpirituous decoc- 
tions or infuſions, are expoſed to a 
continued heat; the fluid, gradu- 
ally evaporating, carries off with 
it ſuch volatile matters as it was 
S impregnated with, and leaves the 
more fixt united together 1nto one 
maſs. As the obje& of the pre- 
ceding chapter was the collection 
of the volatile principle which 
exhales along with the fluid; that 
of the preſent is this re- union 
and concentration of the fixt 
matter. The maſs which remains 
from the evaporation of the ex- 


\ HAT relates to the ex- 

preſſion of juices, has al- 
ready been delivered in chap. ii. 
with the moſt effectual means of 
| preſerving them in their liquid 
tate, and a general account of 


Sie Out their virtues with their 
Juces. In the inſpiſſation of juices, 
ere is further to be conſidered 
the volatility or fixity of their 
| medicinal parts: if a plant loſes 
us virtue, or part of its virtue, 
eing dried, it is obvious that 
Juice muſt loſe as much in 
eing inſpiſſated to dryneſs; how 
Sentle ſoever the heat be, with 
Which the inſpiſſation is perform- 


| 0: - is likewiſe to be obſerved, 


what ſubſtances do, or do not, 


de medicinal parts of ſome 


. = 


CHAPTER VI. 


Concentration of the medicinal parts of juices and 
infuſions by evaporation. 


preſſed juice of a plant, is called 
an inſpiſſated juice; from watery 
decoctions or infuſions, an ex- 
tract; from ſpirituous tinctures, 
a rein, or eſſential extradt. The 
term extract is frequently uſed 
alſo as a general appellation of 
all the three kinds. Inſpiſſated 
juices and watery decoctions, par- 
ticularly the former, when eva- 
porated no further than to the 
conſiſtence of oil or honey, are 
called reb or aba; and ſpiritu- 
ous tinctures, reduced to a like 
conſiſtence, are called bal/am. 


S RB ˖ ( 
Inſpiſſated juices. 


Juices are kept in a ſtate of perfect 
ſolution by the watery fluid, ſo as 


to be completely retained by it 


after the liquor has been made 
fine by ſettling, ſtraining, or o- 
ther means; while the medicinal 
parts of others, not diſſoluble by 
watery menſtrua, are only diffuſed 
through the liquor in the ſame 
manner as the feculencies are, 
and ſeparate along with theſe on 
ſtanding. 


ROB BACCARUM SAMBUCT. 
- Reb of elder-berries. 

Lond. 

Let the depurated juice of elder- 


berries be inſpiſſated with a 
gentle heat. 


Edinb. 
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Edinb. 

Take two quarts of the juice of 
ripe elder-berries, and half a 
pound of white ſugar. Evapo- 
rate over a gentle fire, or in a 
water- bath, to the conſiſtence of 


honey. 


Tris preparation, made with 
or without ſugar, keeps well, and 
proves a medicine of conſiderable 
importance as an aperient, gene- 
rally promoting the natural ex- 
cretions by ſtool, urine, or ſwear. 
The doſe is from a dram or two 
two to an ounce or more. A ſpoon- 
ful, diluted with water, 1s uſe- 
fally taken, in common colds, at 


bed- time, | 


SUCCUS PRUNORUM SIL- 
VESTRIUM, five ACA- 
CIA GERMANICA. 
Inſpiſſated juice of ſloes, or Ger- 
man acacia. 
Eadinb. 
Let any quantity of the juice of 
unripe floes be inſpiſſated aver 
a gentle fire. 


Tris juice is inſpiſſated nearly 
to dryneſs, care being taken to 
revent its burning, as directed in 
the following ſection for making 
extracts with water. It is a mo- 
derately firong aſtringent, ſimilar 
to the Egyptian acacia, for which 
it has been commonly ſabilituted 
in the ſhops. (See page 73.) It 
is given, in fluxes and other diſ- 
orders where ſtyptie medicines are 


indicated, from a ſcruple to a 


dram. 


EXTRACTUM PLANTAGT- 
NIS. 
Extract of plantane. 
Edi nb. 
Let any quantity of the juice of 
plantane leaves be depurated; 
either by ſuffering it to ſettle, 
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and then decanting off + 
liquor; or by = gg 
clarification by whites of e 0 
Afterwards evaporate the juice 
in a ſand-heat, to the conſiſt 
ence of honey. ; 
After the ſame manner, extract; 
may be made from all acid, 


cooling, ſtyptic, juicy plants. 


Tris is a method of treatin 
plants very little practiſed, but 
which promiſes, if duly proſecut- 
ed, to afford medicines of con. 
ſiderable power. There are man 
common and neglected herbs, as 


plantane, chickweed, chervil, &, 


whoſe juices in their dilute fate, 


as well as the herbs in ſubſtance, 
ſeem to be altogether inſignificant, 


but which, when the juice is well 
depurated from the feculent mat- 
ter, and concentrated by the eva. 

oration of the fluid, yield ex- 
tracts, which diſcover to the taſte 
no {mall activity. Theſe extracts, 
like thoſe prepared from the juices 
of moſt of the ſummer fruits, if 
inſpiſſated to dryneſs, grow moilt 
again in the air. 


ExXTRACTUM CICUTE. 
Extract of hemicc. 

Take freſh hemlock leaves, gather- 
ed juſt before the plant begins 
to flower; which it commonly 
does in july, or about the latter 
end of June, Preſs out ths 
juice; and immediately, with. 
out ſuffering it to ſettle, put it 
into a ſhallow glazed earthen 
pan, over a very gentle fte; 
keeping it continually ſtirring, 
to prevent its burning, till it 18 
reduced to à thick greeniſt 
brown maſs. This maſs ma, 
be formed into pills with a lite 
of the powder of the dried leaves 
of the plant. 


THa1s is the preparation of ors 
| J at Vienna J 
Dr. 


lock lately publiſne 


r oe aw en 


— 
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Chap. 0. 

pd torck; who recommends it as 
” 4 reſolvent 1n many obſtinate 
diſorders, where the common re- 
medies avail nothing. He ob- 
ſerves, that ſmall doſes ſhould al- 


ways be begun with, as twO grains, 
made into a pill, twice a day; 
and that by gradually increafing 
the doſe, it may be given to two, 
three, or even four drams a day, 
and continued in ſuch quantities 
ſor ſeveral weeks: that it may be 
uſed with ſafety, in Oy old 

and pregnancy: that it nei- 
a nor diſturbs the 
circulation; neither heats nor 


tions: that it increaſes the ſecre- 
tions, and renders the mouth moiſt; 
ſeldom purges ; very rarely vomits; 
ſometimes augments perſpiration 3 


f viſcid urine; but in many pa- 
tients does not increaſe any of 
the ſenſible evacuations: that it 
removes obſtructions and their 
onſequences ; relieves rheumatic 
pains, though of long continu- 


doth internal and external ; and 
Lures dropſies and conſumptions 
roceeding from ſchirroſities ; that 
often diſſolves cataracts, or ſtops 
ctr progreſs, and has ſometimes 
moved. the gutta ſerena ;- that 
wWeterate Cutaneous eruptions, 
ald heads, malignant ulcers, 
ancers, the malignant fluor albus 
nd gonorrhœa of long ſtanding, 


liſeaſe, and caries of the bones, 
enerally yield to it: that for the 
oh part it is neceſſary to conti- 
We this medicine for a Very con- 
derable time, before the Cure is 


leded, or much benefit perèeived 


Pt: that in ſome caſes it fail- 
d of giy ̃ 


ing any relief, and that 
N with ſome perſons Who 
not bear its effects; and that 


Puleguently there muſt be ſome 


 Tnſbiſſated Tuices, 


reſpective intentions, yet the great 
number of deplorable cafes that 


cools; nor affects the animal func- 


often produces a copious diſcharge 


auce; diſcuſſes ſchirrous tumours, 


POltnate remains of the venereal 


of mice. 


mit that its general inefficacy was 


covering any valuable medicinal 
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latent difference in the habit, the 
diagnoſtic ſigns of which are at 
preſent unknown: that though it 
is by no means infallible, any 
more than other medicines in their 


EA 


have been happily cured by it is 
ſufficient to recommend it to fu-- k 
ther trials. The efficacy of this = 
medicine is confirmed by many 
eminent practitioners abroad; 
though the trials hitherto made of 
it in this country have not been 
attended with much ſucceſs. Some. 
what perhaps may depend upon 


the time of the plant's being ga- Mp 
thered, and the manner of the, = 
preparation of the extract. Dr. = 
Storck himſelf takes notice of fome - 1 


miſtakes committed in this re- 
ſpect: ſome have left the herb in | 
a heap for ſeveral days, whence ca 
part of it withered, part rotted, 
and the juice became thick and 

mucilaginous: others have taken 

a very large quantity of the juice, 

and boiled it down in ccpper 

veſſels with a great heat, by which 

means a ſtrong fetor was diffuſed 
to a conſiderable diſtance, and the = 
moſt efficacious parts diſſipated: 3 
others, with officious care, have | 
clarified the juice, and thus ob- 
tained a black tenacious extract, 
retaining but a ſmall degree of the 
ſpecific- ſmell of the plant : the 
extract duly prepared, according 
to the above preſcription, is of 
a greeniſh brown colour, and a 
very diſagreeable ſmell, like that 
But though there is 
reaſon to believe, thar much of 
the extract uſed here had been ill 
prepared, we can by no means ad- 
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owing to this cauſe ; for though 
there are few. inftances of its diſ- 


powers, there are ſeveral of its 
having activity enough, even in 
D d {mall - 


ſymptoms, - 


ELATERIUM. 
| Lond. | 
Slit ripe wild cucumbers, and 
having very lightly preſſed out 
the juice, paſs it through a fine 
hair fieve into a glazed earthen 
veſſel. After ſtanding for ſome 
hours, the thicker part will fall 
to the bottom ; from which the 
thinner is to be poured off, and 
what liquid matter is ſtill left 
is to be ſeparated by filtration. 
The remaining thick part is to 
be covered with a linen cloth, 
and expoſed to the ſun, or 0- 
ther gentle heat, till grown 
thoroughly cry. 


Warar happens in part in the 
foregoing preparation, happens in 
this completely, the. ſpontaneous 
ſeparation of the medicinal mat- 
ter of the juice on ſtanding for a 
little time: and the caſe is the 
ſame with the juices of ſeveral 


other vegetables, as thoſe of arum 


root, iris root, and bryony root. 
Preparations of this kind have 
been commonly called rołE UL. 
The filtration above directed, for 
draining off ſuch part of the wa- 
tery fluid as cannot be ſeparated 
by decantation, 1s not the com- 
mon filtration through paper, for 
this does not ſucceed here: the 
groſſer parts of the juice, falling 
ro the bottom, form a viſcid cake 


upon the paper, which the liquid 


cannot paſs through. The ſepa- 
ration 1s to be attempted in ano- 
ther manner, ſo as to drain the 
fluid from the top: this is effected 
by placing one end of ſome 
moiſte ned ſtrips of woollen cloth, 
Rains of cotton, or the like, in 
the juice, and laying the other 


&* 
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ſmall doſes, to produce alarming end over the edge of the 

| as to hang down low | 
ſurface of the liquor: * 
nagement the ſeparation 
in perfection. 


Part Ill. 
veſſel, ſo 


by this ma. 


ſucceedz 


The Edinburgh pharmacopœia 3 
rects the wild . 
3 before they have grown 
fully ripe ; and no more of the 
juice to be taken, than that 
which iſſues ſpontaneouſly upon 
ſhitting them. After ſettling, 
the fluid part is ordered to he 
poured away ; and the thick 
reſiduum, without any further 
draining or filtration, to be ex. 
ſiccated in the ſun, | 


Tag juice of the unripe fruit is 
ſaid to operate with greater vio- 
lence than of that which is ripe, 
The foregoing preſcriptions do 
not perhaps differ ſo much in te- 
gard to the degree of maturity, 
as in the manner of expreſſing it; 
both ſeeming to intend the fruit to 
be taken juſt before it has grown 
ſo thoroughly ripe, as to burk 
and ſhed its juice on being touch- 
ed. If any preſſure is uſed, it 
ſhould be exceeding gentle, other- 
wiſe ſome of the inactive pulpy 
matter of the fruit will be forced 
out with the juice, and render the 
ſtrength of the elaterium precai- 
ous; a point of primary conle- 
quence to be avoided, in a mel. 
cine of ſuch powerful operation, 
and limited to ſo ſmall a doſe, 
Elaterium is a ſtrong irTitating 
cathartic, and oftentimes operate 
alſo as an emetic. It is never 
be ventured on but in indolent 
phlegmatic habits, as in corny 
in which it is by ſome particulal 
recommended, TWO ot 8 
grains are in general 2 {ul 
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SECT IK 
Extradts with water. 


HES E extracts are pre- thoſe which contain the peculiar 


di. = 
_ pared, by boiling the ſub- odour, flavour, and aromatic qua- 
one ect in water, and evaporating the lity, are either not extracted at all, 
the trained decoction to a thick con- or exhale along with the men- 


that ſiſtence. +. ſtruum. Thus gentian root, which 
This proceſs affords us ſome of is almoſt ſimply bitter, yields an 


— the more active parts of plants, extract poſſeſſing, in a ſmall vo- 

o de free from the uſeleſs, indiſſoluble, lume, the whole taſte and virtues 

hick earthy matter, which makes the of the root: wormwood, which 

[ther largeſt ſhare of their bulk. There has a degree of warmth and ftrong 

e ex. is a great difference in vegetable flavour joined to the bitter, loſes 

| ſubſtances, with regard to their the two firſt in the evaporation, 18 
| fitneſs for this operation; ſome and gives an extract not greatly 
uit 13 yielding to it all their virtues, and different from the foregoing; the =. 
vio. others ſcarce any, Thoſe parts in aromatic quality of cinnamon, is nl 
ripe, which the ſweet, glutinous, emol- diſſipated by this treatment, its i 
s do lient, cooling, bitter, auſtere, aſ- aſtringency remaining: whilſt an ! 

n fe- tringent virtues reſide, are for the extract made from the flowers of 

urity, molt part totally extracted by the lavender and roſemary, diſcovers 

git; boiling water, and remain almoſt nothing either of the taſte, ſmell, 

uit to entire upon evaporating it: whilſt or virtues of the flowers. 

own | 

_ General rules for making extracts with waters 

1 1 1. It is indifferent, in regard to larger the quantity of liquor, the 

0 _ the medicine, whether the ſubject longer fire will be requiſite for 

*. ls uſed freſh or dry; ſince nothing evaporating it, and conſequently 

2 that can be preſerved in this pro- the more of the volatile parts of 

2. ceſs, will be loſt by drying. In the ſubject will be diſſipated. A 

conſe- regard to the facility of extraction, long continued heat likewiſe makes 


there is a very conſiderable dif- a conſiderable alteration in the 


— the virtues of the tity of ſediment 1s uſually found 


——_— 4 — 


9 ference ; vegetables in general matter which is not volatile: ſweet 

4 i L * their virtues more rea- ſubſtances, by long boiling with 

tatig * 7 en moderately dried, than water, become nauſeous; and the 

gerates , on. draſtic purgatives loſe their viru- 

ver to yp F be! compact dry ſubſtances lence; though without any re- 4 

Jolent 5 Q reduced into exceeding markable ſeparation of their parts. # 2A 

oplics, a e previous to the affu- 4. The decoctions are to be de- 1 

culariy whe menſtruum. | purated by colature; and after- i 
three 2 7 e quantity of water ought wards ſuffered to ſtand for- a day or 4 
© no greater than i N £ 4 

ficient greater than 1s neceſſary two, when a conſiderable quan J 


3 A difference herein will at the bottom. If the liquor, 
mes occaſion a variation in poured off clear, be boiled down 

quality of the product ; the a little, and afterwards ſuffered to 
D d 2 cool 
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404 
cool again, 1t will depoſite a freſh 
ſediment, from which it may be 
decanted before you proceed to 
finiſh the evaporation. The de- 
coctions of very reſinous ſubſtances 
do not require this treatment, and 
are rather injured by it; the reſin 
ſubſiding along with the inactive 
dregs. | | 

5. The evaporation is moſt con- 
vemiently performed in broad ſhal- 
low veſſels: the larger the ſurface 
of the liquor, the ſooner will the 
aqueous parts exhale: this effect 
may likewiſc be promoted by agi- 
tation. 

6. When the matter begins to 
grow thick, great care is neceſſary 
to prevent its burning. This ac- 


cident, almoſt unavoidable if the 


quantity is large, and the fire ap- 
plied as uſual under the evaporat- 
ing pan, may be effectually ſecured 
againſt, by carrying on the inſpiſ- 
ſation after the common manner, 
no farther than to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup, when the matter is to 
be poured into ſhallow tin, or 
earthen pans, and placed in an 
oven, With its door open, mode- 
rately heated; which acting uni- 
formly on every part of the liquid, 
will ſoon reduce it to any degree 
of conſiſtence required. This may 
likewiſe be done, and more ſecure- 
ly, in balneo mariæ, by ſetting the 
evaporating veſſel] in boiling wa- 
ter; but the evaporation is here 
exceeding {low and tedious. 

7. Extracts are to be ſprinkled 
with a little ſpirit of wine, to pre- 
vent their growing mouldy [L.] 
They ſhould be kept in bladders 
moiſtened with ſweet oil [Z.] 


EXTRACTUM ABSINTHII. 
Extract Y wormwood, 
dinb. 

Boil dried wormwood leaves in 
water, ſupplying freſh water oc- 
caſionally, till the herb has 

2 
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Part Ill. 


given out all its virtues th th 
liquor. Strain the decogion 
through a woollen cloth, 1 
evaporate it, in a ſand. heat, to 


the conſiſtence of honey. 


Tris extract is almoſt ſimply 
bitter; the peculiar flavour of 11. 
wormwood being diſſipated in the 
evaporation. Ihe chemiſts uſyg. 


ly prepare the extract of worn. 


wood from the decoction which 
remains in the {till after the d. 
ſtillation of the eſſential oil: and 
provided the ſtill has been perſed. 
ly clean, and the liquor not flood 
too long in it after the diſtillation, 
this piece of frugality is not to be 
diſapproved of; ſince, whether we 
catch the exhaling vapour, or ſuf. 
fer it to be diſſipated in the air, 
the remaining extract will be the | 
ſame. 


EXTRACTUM CENTAURI 
MINORIS, 
Extract of leſſer centaury, 
Edind. 

This is directed to be prepared 
in the ſame manner as the preced- 
ing. it is the oldeſt extract we 
have any account of : its prepara- 
tion is very accurately and circum 
ſtantially ſet down, in a book 
uſually aſcribed to Galen, a? wire 
tute centaureæ. The author of that 
treatiſe recommends the extrad a3 
a medicine of excellent ſervice i 
many caſes ; and looks upon cel. 
taury as a ſpecific againſt the bite 
of a mad dog and other venomon 
animals. It is doubtleſs an uſeful 
bitter, poſſeſſing the general vr 
tues of the ſubſtances of that ca 
but cannot well be ſuppoſed 10 
have any others. 


EX TR ACTUMCHAMEMEL 
Extract of chamamile, 
Edinb. be 
This extract 1s prepared from t 


a . 2me 
flowers of chamomile, in ace. 


Chap. 0. 


manner as thoſe of the leaves of 
the two preceding plants. Nor 
is it greatly different from thoſe 
extracts in quality; the ſpecific 
gavour of the chamomile exhal- 
ing in the evaporation, The 
chemiſts commonly prepare it, like 
that of wormwood, from the de- 
coſtion remaining after the diſtil- 
lation of the eſſential oil. 


EX TRAC TUM ENULA 
CAM PAN. 
Extract of elecampane. 
Lond, 
Boil the roots of elecampane in 
water, preſs out and ſtrain the 
decoction, and ſet it by to ſettle, 
Then pour off the clear liquor, 
and boil it down to a pilutar 
confiſtence; taking care, to- 
wards the end, to prevent 1ts 
burning to the veſſel, 


Tris extract retains 2 conſide- 
able ſhare of the virtues of the 
root: its taſte is ſomewhat warm, 
pnd not ungratefully bitteriſh. It 
gu en, from a ſeruple to a dram, 
in a lax ſtate of the fibres of the 


omach, and in ſome diſorders of 
the breaſt, 


EATRACTUM GENTIANÆ. 
Extract of gentian. 
- . 
This extract is prepared from 
e roots of gentian, in the ſame 
Manner as the foregoing extracts. 
t 18 of A reddiſh brown colour, 
aud an intenſely bitter taſte, be- 


ug one of the ſtrongeſt of the 
etzetable bitters. q 


EXTRACTUM 
GLYCYRRHIZ . 
tract of liquorice. 


iphtly hott Lond, | 


4 freſh liquorice roots 
ae preſs the decoction 
ogh a ſtrainer, and after the 


Extras with Water. 


feces have ſubſided, evaporate 
it until it no longer ſticks to the 
fingers, taking care, towards 
the end of the operation, to 
prevent an empyreuma. 


It is convenient, before boil- 
ing the root, to cut it tranſverſely 
into ſmall pieces, that it may more 
readily give cut its virtues by light 
coction: if the boiling is long con- 
tinued, the rich ſweet taſte, for 
which this preparation is valued, 


will be greatly injured, For the 


ſame reaſon, the quantity of water 
ought to be no larger than is abſo- 
lutely neceſſa:y to extract the vir- 
tues of the root: a quart, or at 
moſt three pints, will be fully ſuf- 
ficient for a pound of liquorice. 
It would be of conſiderable ad- 
vantage to the preparation, and 
probably (when made ia quantity) 
leſs expenitve to the preparer, to 
uſe, inſtead of the decoction, juice 
of liquorice, preſſed out betwixt 
iron rollers, after the manner 
practiſed abroad for obtaiging the 
juice of the ſugar- cane. 

Large quantities of extract of li- 
quorice have been uſually brought 
to us from Spain, and other fo- 
reign countries; but it 1s very 
rarely met with in the ſhops in 
perfection; the makers of this 
commodity, both at home and a- 
broad, being either very ſlovenl 
in its preparation, or deſignedly 
mixing it with ſand, and other 
impurities. When made with due 
care, It is exceedingly ſweet, not 
at all bitteriſn, or nauſeous, more 
agreeable in taſte than the root 
itſelf, of a pleaſant ſmell, a red- 
diſn brown colour, and when 
drawn out into firings, of a bright- 
golden colour; totally ſoluble in 
water, without depoſiting any fe- 
Ces. | 

This preparation would be very 
convenient for many purpoſes in 

B the 
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the ſhops, if kept in a ſomewhat ] 
| ſofter conſiſtence, than that of an taſte, with ſome degree of aſtrin. 
extract. The only inconvenience gency ; and hence becomes ſer. 
attending this ſoft form is, its be- viceable in diarrhœas, for blunting 
Jug apt in a ſhort time to grow the acrimony of the Juices, and 
mouldy; this may be effectually moderately conſtringing the in. 
prevented, by the addition of a teſtines and orifices of the ſmaller 
imall portion of ſpirit of wine. veſſels : it may be given from 2 


| ſcruple to half a dram, and re. 
EXTRACTUM HELLEBORI peated five or fix times a day t 


pœia. It has an agreeable ſwect 


NIGRI. advantage. During the uſe of 
Extract cf black hellebore. this medicine, the fools are fre. 
LIE. quently tinged red by it, which 


This extract is prepared from has occaſioned ſome to be alarmed, 
the roots of black hellebore, in 2s if the colour proceeded from 
the ſame manner as that of elecam- blood: the preſcriber therefore 
pane roots above deſcribed. It ought to caution the patient again 
purges with conſiderably leſs vio- any ſurpriſe of this kind, 
Jence than the hellebore in ſub- 

ſtance ; and appears to be one of EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
the beſt preparations of that root PERUVIANT, 

when intended to act only as a molle et durum. 


cathartic. The doſe is from eight Extract of Peruvian bark, ff 
or ten grains to f fteen or more. 1 1 
| Ad. 
EXTRACTUM LIGNI Boil a pound of powdered bark In 
CAMPECHENSITS. five or fix quarts of water, fir 
Extract of logwood, an hour or two, and poor ef 
| Lond. the liquor, wuich whilſt hot 


will be red and tranſparent, but 
on growing cold becomes ye. 


Take of logwood, reduced to 


powder, one pound. Boil it in 


a gallon of water till half the li- 
quor is conſumed, repeating the 
coction with freſh water four 


low and turbid. The remain 


the ſame quantity of water 4 


ing bark is to be boiled again 


before, and this procels repeat 
ed till the liquor remains it 
ſparent when cold, All the ts 
coctions, ſtrained and mixed t0- 
gether, are to be 1 
over a very gentle fire to 2 y 
Tr1s wood very difficoltly yields conſiſtence, care being taken k 
its virtue to watery menſtrua, and prevent the matter from bur 
hence the reducing it into fine ing. DR 
owder is extremely neceſſary. This extract is queer „ 
he Edinburgh diſpenſatory di- kept in the ſhops, on * 
rects ſpirit of wine to be called in ſoft and a hard form; a 
aid ; ſee the following tection. - af a - proper eee be 
The extract of logwood has been making into pills ; * x * 
uſed for a confiderable time in fit for being reduced 1 
ſome of our hoſpitals, but is now der. 
firſt received into the pharmaco- 


times, or oftener : the ſeveral 
decoctions are to be mixed 
together, paſſed through a 
ſtrainer, and evaporated to a 
due conſiſtence. 
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Chap. 6. 

PeRUVIAN bark is a reſin- 
ous drug: the reſin melts out by 
the heat, but is not perfectly diſ- 
ſolved by the water; hence, in 
cooling, it ſeparates, renders the 
liquor turbid, and in part falls to 
the bottom, as appears manifeſtly 
upon examining the ſediment by 
ſpirit of wine (ſee the account of 
this article in page 197.) This 
extract might be made to better 
advantage by the aſſiſtance of ſpi- 
rit of wine, after the ſame manner 
as that of jalap; and this method 
the Edinburgh college have di- 
rected. But, as the committee ob- 
ſerve, all the ſpirits which can be 
expected to be employed for this 
proceſs among us, are accompani- 
ed with ſome degree of a bad 
flavour; this adheres moſt ſtrongly 
to the phlegmatic part of the ſpi- 
rit, which evaporating laſt, muſt 
communicate this ill flavour to the 
extract; a circumſtance of very 
great conſequence ; as this medi- 
cine is deſigned for ſuch whoſe 
ſtomachs are too weak to bear a 
due quantity of bark in ſubſtance. 
Ten or twelve grains of the hard 
extract are reckoned equivalent 


to about half a dram of the bark 
itſelf. 


EXTRAC TUM ligni GUAIACT, 

molle et durum. 

Extract of guaiacum word, oft 

and hard, 
: Lond, 

Boil a pound of ſhavings of guaia- 
cum in a gallon of water, till 
half the liquor is waſted, re- 
peating the operation four times, 
or oftener, with the ſame quan- 


tities of freſh water. The ſe- 


veral decoctions, paſſed throu gh 
a ſtrainer, are to be mixed and 


inſpiſſated together; when the 


aqueous parts are almoſt entire- 
ly exhaled, a little rectified ſpi- 


mt of wine is to be added, chat 


Extras with Water, 
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the whole may be reduced into 
an uniform and tenacious maſs. 
This extract is to be prepared, 
as the foregoing, in à ſoft ap 

hard form, Wis. 


Here the reſinous parts of the 
wood, which were boiled gut with 
the water, are apt to ſeparate to- 


wards the end of the inſpiſſation: „ 


hence an addition of ſpirit becomes 
neceſſary, to keep them united 
with the reſt of the matter. The 
extract agrees in virtue with the 
wood ; ſee page 148. 


EXTRACTUM RUT RE. 
Extract of rue. 
Lond. a 9 
This is prepared from the leaves 
of rue, in the ſame manner as that 
of elecampane roots already de- 
ſcribed. It retains a conſiderable 
ſhare of the warmth and pungen- 
cy of the rue; for though the 
principal virtues of rue reſide in 
an eſſential oil, yet the oil of this 
plant, as formerly obſerved un- 
der the head of thoſe preparations 
(ſee page 364.) is not of a very 
volatile kind. | 


EXTRACTUM SABINA, 
Extract of ſavin, 

| Lnod, 

This extract is prepared from 
the leaves of ſavin, in the ſame 
manner as the preceding. It 
does not retain ſo much, as that 
extract does, of the virtues of its 
ſubject, the oil of ſavin being more 
volatile than that of rue. 


GUMMI et RESINA ALOEsS. 
Gum and rejin of aloes. 
Lond, Do, 

Boil four ounces of Socotorine aloes 
in two pints of water, till as 
much as poſſible of the aloes is 
diſſolved. The ſolution ſuffer 
ed to reſt for a night, will de- 
poſite the reſin to the bottom of 

D 4 | 8 
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the veſſel 5 after which, the re- 


maining liquor, ſtrained, if 
is to be evaporated, 


” 


needful, | | : 


'B gum of aloes is fomewhat 
reative, and conſiderably 


Hagreeable than the crude 


£5 


* 


ET. . o * 
juice. This alteration is not ow- 


„As might be ſuppoſed, to the 
aration of the reſin; for the 
ure reſin of aloes is ſtill leſs diſ- 


aàgreeable, and leſs purgative, even 


than the gum; ſome have denied 
that it s any purgative virtue at 
all, a others aſcribe to it an 
aſtzingent quality. 1 have exhi- 
wed this reſin, divided by tritu- 
rs the teſtaceous powders, 
”. 2 hi $8: . 

in the doſe of a ſcruple, without 


obſerving any effect from it (fee 


page 81.) The gum ſeems to be 


the only part here intended for 
medicinal uſe; if the refin is re- 


quired, it ovght to be farther pu- 


rified by iolution in ſpirit of wine; 


for as it is obtained by preci pita- 


tion from an aqueous ſolution of 
impure aloes, all the impurities 
of the drug, that are not ſoluble 
in water, will precipitate along 
with it. ES 5 8 


PILULZ, ſen EX TRAC TUM, 


| -RYDEH. 
The pills or extra of Rudius. 
| Eadinb, 
Take of | | 
Black hellebore roots, 
Colocynth, 


Socotorine aloes, each two. 


ounces ; 
OCammony, one ounce ; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams ; 
- Diſtilled oil of cloves, one dram. 
Bruiſe the colucynth and helle- 
bore, pour on them two quarts 
of water, and boil to the con- 


though not perhaps leſs effeclual 


ſumption of half the liquor: 
paſs the decoction through 3 
ſtrainer, and evaporate it to the 
conſiſtence of honey, addin 
the aloes and icammony re. 
duced into fine powder : when 
the mais is taken from the fire 
mix into it the vitriolated tartar 
and diſtilled oil, f 


Tus preparation is a medicine 
of great importance as a cathanie 
fimilar- to one deſcribed hereafter 
in page 413, under the title of 
Extrattum catharticum. Water an. 
pears to be a better menſtruum, 
than ſpirituous liquors, both for 
the colocynth and the hellebore; 
the watgry extracts being much 
leſs irritating than the ſpirituous, 


purgatives. 


RoB BACCARUM JUNIPERI, 
Rob of juniper berries. 
Let juniper berries, thoroughly 
bruiſed, be boiled in a ſufficient 
uantity of water, the liquor 
ſtrained, and inſpiſſated to the 


conſiſtence of honey. 


 Tats preparation may be made 
alſo from the decoction that re- 
mains after the diſtillation of the 
eſſential oil of the berries, It bas 
a {weet balſamic taſte, accompi- 
nied with a greater or leſs bitter- 
neſs, according as the ſeeds of the 
berry were more or leſs thorough- 
ly bruiſed. This elegant prep% 
ration, though not received in our 
pharmacopeias, ſeems not Un 
worthy of a place in the ſhops, 
Hoffman has a great opinion © 
it in debilities of the ſtomach ard 
inteſtines, and in the diflicu!us 
of urine familiar to perſons of al 
advanced age. | 
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Fcr1F18D ſpirit of wine diſ- 
ſolves the eſſential oils and 
reins of vegetables, and does not 
readily carry off the oil in its ex- 
halation ; the heat ſufficient to ex- 
hale pure ſpirit being much leſs 
than that in which water conſide- 
rably evaporates, Or moiſt eſſential 
oils diſtil. Hence a reſinous or ſp1- 
ntueus extract of wormwood, con- 
trary to that made with water, 
contains the warmth and flavour, 
as well as bitterneſs, of the herb; 
one made from cinnamon poſſeſſes 
its aromatic virtue, as well as its 
aſtringency; and one from laven- 
der and roſemary flowers retains 


tues; the volatile parts, which 
are carried off by water in its 
evaporation, being left behind by 
ſpirit. | 
The ſpirit employed for this 
Purpoſe ſhould be perfe&ly free 
from any ill flavour; which would 
be communicated, in part, to the 
preparation; and from any ad- 
mixture of phlegm or water, 
which would not only vary its diſ- 
ſolving power, but likewiſe, eva- 
Perating towards the end of the 
Inſpiſſation, would promote the 
pation of the volatile parts of 
ne ſubject. Hence alſo the ſub- 
ſect 1tſelf ought alway to be dry: 
noſe ſubſtances, which loſe their 
irtue by drying, loſe it equally 
on being ſubmitted to this treat- 
nent with the pureſt ſpirit. 

The inſpiſſation ſhould be per- 
ormed, from the beginning, in 


is not needful to ſuffer the ſpi- 
t to "V2porate in the air: great- 
part of it may be recoyered 


1 


SECT. HI. hood 
Extrafts with refified ſpirit.” | 


by collecting the vapour in the 
veſſels, (See 


great part of their flavour and vir- 4 PO! 
ble only 


e gentle heat of a water-bath. 
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common diſtillin bh... 
chap. v.) If the diſtilled ſpirit is 
found to have brought over any 
flavour from the ſubjeR, it may be 
advantageouſly reſerved for the 
ſame purpoſes again. | 

It 1s obſervable, that though 


rectified ſpirit is the proper men- 


ſtruum of the pure volatile oils, and 
of the groſſer reſinous matter of 
vegetables, and water of the mit. 


cilaginous and ſaline; yet theſe 


principles are, in almoſt all plants, 


ſo intimately combined together, 


that which ever of theſe Jiquors 


is applied at firſt, it will take up 


a portion of what is directly ſolu- 
in the other. Hence 
ſundry vegetables, extremely re- 
finous, and whole virtues conſiſt 
chiefly in their refin, afford never. 
theleſs very uſeful extracts with 
water, though not equal to thoſe 
which may be obtained by a pru- 
dent application of ſpirit. Henoe, 
alſo, the extracts made from moſt 
vegetables by pure ſpirit are not 
mere reſins; a part of the gummy 
matter, if the ſubje& contained 
any ſuch, being taken up along 
with the refin, an admixture of 
great advantage to it in a medici- 
nal view. The ſpirituous ex- 
tracts of ſeveral vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, as mint leaves, rhubarb, 
ſaffron, diſſolve in water as well as 
in ſpirit. 

Pure reſins are prepared by mix- 
ing with ſpirituous tinctures of 


very reſinous vegetables, a quan- 


tity of water. The reſin, incapa- 
ble of remaining diſſolved in the 
watery liquor, ſeparates and falls 


to the bottom; leaving in the 


men- 
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menſtruum ſuch other principles of 
the plant, as thę ſpirit might have 
extracted at firſt along with it. 


 RESINA JALAPPA. 
Reſin of jalap. 
5 | Edinb. 
Take any quantity of jalap root 
. very well bruifed. Pour upon 
q it fo much rectified ſpirit of 
1 | wine. as will cover it to the 
| height of four fingers; and di- 
geſt them together in a ſand- 
heat, that the ſpirit may extract 
the virtue of the root. Filter 
the tincture through paper, put 
It into a glaſs cucurbit, and diſ- 
til off one half of the ſpirit. 
Add to the remaind.r a proper 
quantity of water, and the re- 
fin will precipitate to the bot- 
tom: divide it into little cakes, 
and dry it with a very gentle 
heat. 


Tuls preparation 1s a pure re- 
fin; ſuch gummy parts, as the 
ſpirit might have taken up, re- 
maining ſuſpended in the liquor, 
Its indiſſolubility in any aqueous 
fluid, and its tenacious quality, by 
which 2t adheres to the coats of 
the inteſtines, and occaſion great 
zrritation and gripes, forbid its be- 
ing ever given by itſelf. It is 
fitted for uſe, by thoroughly tri- 
turating it with teſtaceous pow- 
ders; by grinding it with almonds 
or powdered gum, and making 
the compound into an emulſion 
with water; or by diflolving it in 
ſpirit of wine, and mixing the ſo- 
lation with a proper quantity of 
ſyrup, or of mucilage. Six or 
eight grains, managed in either of 
theſe ways, proye powerfully ca- 
thartic, and generally without 
daß or greatly diſordering the 
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It has been faid, that reſin of 
jalap is frequently adulterated with 
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may be diſcovered 


with which it agrees alſo in its 
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common roſin; and that thi. a 


: by ſpiri 
wine, which diſſolves * 1 
without touching the latter 15. 
criterion, however, is not to ® 
relied on ; for there are ma 
cheap reſins which are ſoluble 9 
ſpirit of wine as well az that of 
jalap; and there is not any one 


which may not be artfully render. 


ed ſo. 


RESINA SCAMMONII. 
Reſin of ſcammony. 


8 £dinb., 
This reſin is prepared in the 
ſame manner 


as the preceding ; 
. ge. 
neral qualities; occaſioning vehe. 
ment gripes if taken by itielf, aud 
operating generally with ſufficient 
ſatety when properly di: ide. 
Scammony is doubtleſs a valuable 
purgative; but what advantage 
there is in thus ſeparating the pur. 
gative reſin from its natural cor. 
rector, the gummy part, is not ſo 
clear. 


RESINA GUATACT, 
Reſm of guatacum, 
Eadinb., 

This reſin is prepared in the ſame 
manner as the two preceding 
either from the wood of guaia- 
cum, or from what is called 
gum guaiacum : it is obtained 
moſt commodicully from tht 
latter. 


Tu virtue of guaiacum col. 
fiſts wholly in its reſin; and the 
reſin of the 700d, and of the gui 
ſo called, is perfectly one and tie 
ſame ; the gum being the natural 
exudation from the tree. If tl 
exudation could be had pute, 
there would be no occafion for nj 
artificial preparation of this kind; 
but it always contains 2 large * 
portion of earthy matter, 10 as { 


ſtand greatly in need of chis tod 
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Chap. 6. Extracts with refified Spirits. 5 


thod of purification. Sixteen 
ances of the beſt gum gualacum 
do not yield above twelve ounces 
of pure reſin. The ſame quan- 
tity of the wood yields about 
three ounces, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to its goodneſs, The bark 
is ſome what leſs reſinous than the 


wood. 


RESINA CORTICIS 

e hr . 

Reſin of Peruvian bark. 

5 1 
This reſin is made in the ſame 
manner as the foregoing, and 
prores an elegant preparation of 
the bark, much ſtronger in taſte 
than the watery extract deſcribed 
in the preceding ſection: it 1s 
nearly equivalent to about ten 
times its quantity of the bark in 
ſubſtance. There does not, how- 
ever, appear to be any advantage 
in ſeparating the pure reſin by the 
addition of water, either in this 
or in the other articles. In re- 


gard to the bark particularly, it 


is more adviſeable to endeavour to 
unite into one compound all that 
can be extracted from it by watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua : and ac- 
cordingly the Edinburgh college 
has reccived a preparation of this 


kind, which 1s deſcribed in the 
following ſection. 


EXTRACTUM CROCI. 
Extract of ſaffron. 
Pharm. Brandenburg. 

Digeſt ſaffron in freſh quantities 
of pure ſpirit of wine, ſo long 
2s the ſpirit extracts any co- 
lour from it. Mix the ſeveral 
tinctures together, and diſtil 
off the ſpirit, in a tall glaſs 
veſſel, by the heat of a water- 


bath, till the reſiduum appears 


of the conſiſtence of oil or bal- 
lam, | 


Tr1s is a general proceſs, for 


the preparation of extracts from 


aromatic and other odorous ſub- 
ſtances ; which extracts have been 
commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of 2/zntial, for the ſame 
reaſon, that the volatile oils are 
ſo called, their retaining the ſpe- 
cific odour and flayour of the ſub- 
jects, In making the extracts of 
this claſs, the inſpiſſation ſhould 
never be carried much lower than 
the conſiſtence above directed; 
for when the matter has become 
thick, the ſpirit exhales more dif- 
ficulty than before, and is more 


apt to carry off with it ſome of 


the volatile parts. If the pre- 
paration is wanted in a ſolid or 
conſiſtent form, it is more adviſe- 
able to mix with it a ſuitable quan- 
tity of any appropriated powdery 
matters, than to hazard the loſs of 


its virtue by a further evaporation, 


If any addition is wanted for giv- 
ing conſiſtence to the extract of 
ſaffron, ſaffron in ſubſtance appears 
to be the beſt. 

The eſſential extract of ſaffron 
is an elegant and high cordial. 
Boerhaave ſays, it poſſeſſes ſuch 
exhilarating virtues, that, if uſed 
a little too freely, it occaſions an 


almoſt perpetual and indecent 


laughing: he obſerves, that it 
tinges the urine of a red colour ; 
and that it mingles with water, 
ſprit, and oils, but 15 moſt conve- 
niently taken in a glaſs of Canary 
or other rich wine. A few drops 
are a ſufficient doſe. The diſtil- 
led ſpirit contains alſo ſome ſhare 
of the virtue of the ſaffron, though 
far leſs than the extract; it is ſaid 
to have an advantage above moſt 
other cordial ſpirits, of diſpoſing 
the patient to ſweat : it may be 
taken, properly diluted, from a 
dram to half an ounce. 
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8.15 x7 T. IV. 


Extrafs with ſpirit and water. 


HERE are ſundry vegeta- 
bles, particularly thoſe of a 


reſinous nature, which are treated, 


to better advantage, with a mix- 
ture of water and ſpirit, than with 
either of them ſingly. The vir- 
tues of reſinous woods, barks, and 
roots, may indeed be 1n great 
part extracted by long boiling in 
freſh portions of water; but at 
the ſame time they ſuffer a con- 
fiderable injury from the con- 
tinued heat neceſſary for the ex- 
traction, and for the ſubſequent 


evaporation of ſo large a quantity 
of the fluid. Rectified ipirit of 


wine is not liable to this incon- 
venience; but the extracts obtain- 
ed by it, from the ſubſtances here 
intended, being almoſt purely reſi- 
nous, are leſs adapted to general 


o * o 
uſe than thoſe in which the reſin 


is divided by an admixture of the 
gummy matter, of which water is 


the direct menſtruum. 
There are two ways of ob- 
taining theſe compound or gum- 
my reſinous extracts: one, by 
uling proof ſpirit, that is, a mix- 
ture of about equal paris of ſpirit 
and water, for the menſtruum ; 
the other, by digeſting the ſub- 
JeR firſt in pure {pirit, and then 
in water, and afterwards uniting 
into one maſs the parts which the 
two menſtrua have feparately ex- 
tracted. In ſome caſes, where a 
ſufficiency of gummy matter is 
wanting in the ſubject, it may be 
artificially ſupplied, by infpil- 
ſating the ſpirituous tincture to 
the conſiſtence of a balſam, then 
thoroughly mixing with it a thick 
ſolution of any ümple gum, as 
mucilage of gum Arabic, and 


> 


exſiccating the compound with a 
gentle heat. By this method ae 
obtained elegant gummy-refing 
extemporaneouſly miſcible with 
water into milky liquors, 


EXTRACTUM JAL Abl. 
Extract of jalap. 
Lond. | 


Upon powdered jalap, pour ſome 
rectifed ſpirit of wine, and wick 


a gentle heat extract a tinQure: 
boil the remaining jalap in freſh 
parcels of water, Strain the 
firlt tincture, and draw off the 
ſpirit, till what remains begins 
to grow thick ; boi! the ſtrained 
decoction alſo to a like thick. 
neſs: then mix both the in- 
ſpiſſated matters together, and 
with a gentle fire reduce the 
whole to a pilular conſiſtence. 


Edinb. 

Take any quantity of jalap root, 
very well bruiſed, pour upon it 
as much rectified ſpirit of wine 
as will cover it to the height of 
four fingers, and digeſt them 
together in a ſand-heat: pour 
off this tincture, and put to 
the remaining magma a ſuſt- 
eient quantity of water: boil 
them together for an hour: 
then paſs the decoction through 


2 ſtrainer, and afterwards ed. 
porate 1t to the conſiſtence of 


honey, mixing in, toward the 
end of the evaporation, the 


ſpirituous tincture, and keeping 


them continually ſtirring, tat 


| 
the whole may be reduced in 
to an uniform maſs free. 708 
lumps. From the ſpirituol 
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may be recovered by diſtilla- 
tion, before its admixture with 


the watery decoction. 


Tars extract is an uſeful pur- 
ative, preferable to the crude 
"ot, as being of more uniform 
ſtrength, and as the doſe, by the 
rejection of the woody parts, 1s 
rendered ſmaller: the mean doſe 
is twelve grains. If the ſpirituous 
tincture was inſpiſſated by itſelf, 
it would afford a reſinous mals, 
which, unleſs thoroughly divided 
by proper admixtures, occaſions 
violent griping, and yet does not 
prove ſufficiently cathartic; the 
watery decoctions yield an extract, 
which operates exceeding weakly : 
boch joined together, as in this 
preparation, compoſe an effectual 
and ſafe purge, This method 
of making extracts might be ad- 
vantageoaſly applied to ſundry 
other reſinous ſubſtances, as the 
dry woods, roots, barks, &c. A 
e | ſmall quantity of ſpirit takes up 
the rein, and much leſs water 
than would otherwiſe be neceſ- 
| fary, extracts all the other ſo- 

luble parts. 

In the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, a little 
fat alkaline ſalt was ordered to 
be added to the water in which 
the jalap is boiled after the ac- 
| ton of ſpirit ; on a ſuppoſition, 

that this would enable the water 
to extract more from the root 
than it could by itſelf, But, ſo 
far as the quantity of the alkaline 
ſalt could go, it bad the oppoſite 
effect; impeding the action of the 
water. The reſinous parts of the 
lap are diſſolved by the ſpirit; 
and little other than the gummy 


tract. Now, if pure gum Arabic 
Wane into water along with an 
alkaline ſalt, the ſalt will render 


matter remains for water to ex- 


de Water incapable of diſſolving 5 


Chap. 6. Extradis with Spirit and Water, 413 


the gum: if the gum be diſſolved 


firſt, the addition of any alkaline _ 


ſalt will precipitate its: 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
PERU VIANI:. 
Extract of Peruvian bark. 
| Zdinb. 
The college of Edinburgh has 
directed the extract of baok to be 
made with water and ſpirit in 


the ſame manner as the preceding. 


In the bark we may diſtinguiſh 
two kinds of taſtes, an aftringent 
and a bitter one; the former of 
which ſeems to reſide in the re- 
ſinous matter, and the latter chief- 
ly in the gummy. The watery 
extract (deſcribed in page 404.) 
is moderately ſtrong in point of 
bitterneſs, but of the aſtringency 
it has only a ſmall degree. The 
pure reſin, on the other hand 
(page 411.) is ſtrong in aftrin- 
gency, and weak in bitterneſs. 
Both qualities are united in the 
preſent extract; which appears to 
be the beſt preparation of this 
kind that can be obtained from 
this valuable drug. 


EXTRAC TUM LIGNI CAM 
PECHENSIS. 
Extract of logrocod. 
| Edinb. : 
This extract is directed in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia to be 
prepared as the foregoing ; and the 
ſame treatment is judiciouſly or- 
dered for all the refinous drugs 
in general. | 


EXTRACTUM CATHAR- 
TICUM. 
 Cathariic extract. 

Lond. 
Take of --: 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 
a half; | 
Colocynth, fix drams; 
Scam- 
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Extras with ſpirit and Water. 


HERE are ſundry vegeta- 
1 blies, particularly thoſe of a 


reſinous nature, which are treated, 


to better advantage, with a mix- 
ture of water and ſpirit, than with 
either of them ſingly. The vir- 
tues of reſinous woods, barks, and 
roots, may indeed be in great 
part extracted by long boiling in 
freſh portions of water; but at 
the ſame time they ſuffer a con- 
fiderable injury from the con- 
tinued heat neceſſary for the ex- 
traction, and for the ſubſequent 


_ evaporation of ſo large a quantity 


ReQtified ſpirit of 


of the fluid. 
wine is not liable to this incon- 
venience; but the extracts obtain- 
ed by it, from the ſubſtances here 
intended, being almoſt purely refi- 
nous, are leſs adapted to general 
uſe than thoſe in which the reſin 


is divided by an admixture of the 
gummy matter, of which water is 


the direct menſtruum. 
There are two ways of ob- 
taining theſe compound or gum- 
my reſinous extracts: one, by 
uling proof ſpirit, that is, a mix- 


ture of about equal parts of ſpirit 


and water, for the menſtruum; 
the other, by digeſting the ſub- 
ject firſt in pure ſpirit, and then 
in water, and afterwards uniting 
into one maſs the parts which the 
two menſtrua have ſeparately ex- 
tracted. In ſome caſes, where a 
ſufficiency of gummy matter is 
wanting in the ſubject, it may be 
artificially ſupplied, by inſpiſ- 
ſating the ſpirituous tincture to 
the conſiſtence of a balſam, then 
thoroughly mixing with it a thick 
folutioa of any ümple gum, as 
mucilage of gum Arabic, and 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, 


Upon powdered jalap, pour ſome 


exſiccating the compound with 
gentle heat. By this method are 
obtained elegant gummy-refing 
extemporaneouſly miſcible with 
water into milky liquors, 


EXTRACTUM JALAPI. 
Extract of jalap, 
Lond. | 


rectißed ſpirit of wine, and with 
a gentle heat extract a tincture: 
boil the remaining jalap in freſh 
parcels of water. Strain the 
firlt tincture, and draw off the 
ſpirit, till what remains begins 
to grow thick ; boi the ſtrained 
decoction alſo to a like thick. 
neſs: then mix both the in- 
ſpiſſated matters together, and 
with a gentle fire reduce the 
whole to a pilular conſiſtence. 


| Edinb. : 
Take any quantity of jalap root, 
very well bruiſed, pour upon it 
25 much rectified ſpirit of wine 
as will cover it to the height of 
four fingers, and digeſt them 
together in a ſand-heat: pour 
off this tincture, and put to 
the remaining magma a ſuf. 
cient quantity of water: boli 
them together for an hour: 
then paſs the decoction through 
a ſtrainer, and afterwards eva. 
porate it to the conſiſtence of 
honey, mixing in, toward the 
end of the evaporation, the 
ſpirituous tincture, and Keeping 
them continually ſtirring, © 
the whole may be reduced in 
to an uniform maſs free fron 
lamps. From the ſpirituous 


reat part of the ict 
tincture great p 12 


may be recovered by diſtilla- 
tion, before its admixture with 
the watery decoction. 


Ty1s extract is an uſeful! pur- 
ative, preferable to the | crude 
root, as being of more uniform 
frength, and as the doſe, by the 
rejeftion of the woody parts, 1s 
:endered ſmaller; the mean doſe 
is twelve grains. If the ſpirituous 
tincture was inſpiſſated by itſelf, 
it would afford a reſinous maſs, 
which, unleſs thoroughly divided 
by proper admixtures, occaſions 
violent griping, and yet does not 


watery decoctions yield an extract, 
which operates exceeding weakly : 
boch joined together, as in this 
preparation, compoſe an effectual 
and ſafe purge, This method 
of making extracts might be ad- 


K- vantageouſly applied to ſundry 
n. other reſinous ſubſtances, as the 
1d dry woods, roots, barks, &c. A 


{mall quantity of ſpirit takes up 
the rein, and much leſs water 
than would otherwiſe be neceſ- 
ſary, extracts all the other ſo- 
| luble parts. 

In the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh pharmacope1a, a little 
fit alkaline ſalt was ordered to 
be added to the water in which 
the jalap is boiled after the ac- 
uon of ſpirit ; on a ſuppoſition, 
that this would enable the water 
to extract more from the root 
than it could by itſelf. But, ſo 
far as the quantity of the alkaline 
ſalt could go, it had the oppoſite 
effect; impeding the action of the 
water, The reſinous parts of the 
jalap are diſſolved by the ſpirit; 
and little other than the gummy 
matter remains for water to ex- 
tract. Now, if pure gum Arabic 
o Put into water along with any 
akuline ſalt, the ſalt will render 


prove ſufficiently cathartic; the 


che water incapable of diſſolving 


*. 


| Chap. 6. Extras with Spirit and Water. 413 


the cum : if the gum be diſſolved 


firſt, the addition of any alkaline 
ſalt will precipitate ite 12 75 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 
Extract of Peruvian bark. 
| Zdinb. 
The college of Edinburgh has 
directed the extract of baok to be 


made with water and ſpirit in 
the ſame manner as the preceding. 


In the bark we may diſtinguiſh 
two kinds of taſtes, an aſtringent 
and a bitter one; the former of 


which ſeems to reſide in the re- 


ſinous matter, and the latter chief- 
ly in the gummy. The watery 


extract (deſcribed in page 404.) 


is moderately ſtrong in point of 
bitterneſs, but of the aſtringency 
it has only a ſmall degree. The 
pure reſin, on the other hand 
(page 411.) is ſtrong in aſtrin- 
gency, and weak in bitterneſs. 
Both qualities are united in the 
preſent extract; which appears to 
be the beſt preparation of this 
kind that can be obtained from 
this valuable drug. 


EXTRACTUM LIGNI CAM 
PECHENSIS. | 
Extract of logwied. 
Edinb. 
This extract is directed in the 


Edinburgh pharmacopœia to be 
prepared as the foregoing; and the 


ſame treatment is judiciouſly or- 
dered for all the reſinous drugs 
in general. | 


EXTRACTUM CATHAR- 
TICUM. 
 Catharic extract. 

5 Lond. 
Take off 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 
a half; : 
Colocynth, fix drams; 
| Scam» 
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Scammony, 2 
Leſſer eardamoms, huſked, each 
half an ounce; 
Proof ſpirit, one pint. 
Having cut the colocynth ſmall, 
and bruiſed the ſeeds, pour on 
them the vinous ſpirit, and di- 


geſt with a gentle heat for four 


days. Preſs out the tincture, 
and diſſolve therein the aloes 
and ſcammony, firſt ſeparately 
reduced to powder: then draw 
off the ſpirit, and inſpiſſate the 
remaining maſs to a pilular con- 
ſiſtence. 


Tunis compoſition anſwers very 


effectually the intention expreſſed 
jn its title, ſo as to be relied on 
in caſes where the patient's life 


depends on it's taking place : the 
doſe is from fifteen grains to half 
a dram. 'The proof ſpirit is a 
very proper menitruum for the 
purgative materials; diſſolving 
nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
aloes and ſcammony, except the 
impurities ; and extracting from 
the colocynth, not only the irri- 
tating reſin, but great part of the 
gummy matter. 'The purgarive 
virtue of this laſt article appears 


indeed to be ſufficiently got out 


by water; and the watery extract 
to operate with greater mildneſs 
than that with proof ſpirit, though 
in general effectually: the Edin- 
burgh college have accordingly 
preferred water, in making a pre- 

aration, of the ſame intention 
with this, deſcribed in page 408. 
In our former pharmacopcias, 
three ſpices were employed in this 
compolition, cinamon, mace, and 


_ cloves: the cardamom ſeeds, now 


introduced, are preferable, on ac- 
count of their aromatic matter 
being of. a leſs volatile nature; 


though a conſiderable part ef the 
flavour, even of theſe, is diſſi- 
pated during the evaporation of 


1 


of which they examined apart, ex. 
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Pfiarmaceutical Preparations. Part III 


the phlegmatic part of the proof 
ſpirit. 


CONFECTIO CARDIAC, 
Cordial confection. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Roſemary tops, freſh, 
Juniper berries, each one pound; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Zedoary, 

Saffron, each half a pound ; 

Extract a tincture from theſe in. 
gredients with about a gallon 
and a half of proof ſpirit : let 
the tincture be ſtrained off, and 
reduced by a gentle heat to the 
weight of about two pounds and 
a half: then add the following 
ingredients very finely pulyeriz- 
ed, and make the whole into an 
electuary. 
Compound powder of crabs 

claws, ſixteen ounces; 
Cinnamon, | 
Nutmegs, each two ounces ; 
Cloves, one ounce ; 
Double - refined ſugar, two 
pounds. 


Tris confection is compoſed 
of the more unexceptionable in- 
gredients of a - compoſition fer. 
merly held in great eſteem, and 
which was called, from its author, 
ConFecTio RaLEIGHANA, The 
committee, appointed for reform- 
ing the London pharmacopcia, 
obſerve, that the original confec- 
tion is compoſed of no leſs than 
five and twenty particulars; each 


cept one, ros ſolis, the flower 0 
which is too ſmall to be gathere 
in ſufficient quantity for the gene- 
ral uſe of the medicine, and the 
plant is poſſeſſed of hurtful 2 
lities, as is experienced in _ 
that feed where it grows. In! : 
examination, many of the extra 


came out ſo very nauſeous, — 


. 


_ 
7 


Chap- 99 ch 
: impoſſible to retain them 
alte Nich any due regard to 
the taſte of the compoſition.” But 
come few, of equal efficacy with 
any of the reſt, being of a tolera- 
dle taſte and flavour, were com- 
dunded in different proportions ; 
and when, after many trials, a 
compoſition Was approved, the 
uantity of each material, that 
would yield the proportion of ex- 
tra which entered that compoſi- 
tion, Was calculated, and from 
thence the proportions collected as 
now ſet down: after which the 
compound extract was made, and 
found to anſwer ex pectation. 

The confection, as now re- 
ſormed, is a ſufficiently grateful, 
and moderately warm cordial; 
and frequently given in that in- 


* 


SEC 
Extratts by 


N the foregoing part of this 


that the virtues of vegetable de- 
coctions are altered by long 
boiling. Decoctions or infuſions 
of draſtic vegetables, by long 
continued boiling or digeſtion, 
loſe more and more of their vi- 
rulence; and at the ſame time de- 
polite more and more of a groſs 
ſediment, reſulting probably from 
the decompoſition of their active 
parts, On this foundation it has 


mild preparations 
wrulent drugs, and ſome of the 
Chemiſts have ſtrongly recommend- 
- the proceſs, ' though without 
becify ing, nor giving any intima- 
uon of, the continuance of boil- 
u requiſite for producing the 
* mildneſs in different ſubjects. 
Baume, in his Elemens de Phar- 


"6 lately publiſhed, has given 


Extras by long digeſtion. 


1 chapter it has been obſerved, 


been attempted to obtain ſafe and 
from ſundry 


tention, from eight or ten grains 

to a ſcruple, or upwards, in boluſes 

and draughts. The extract re- 

tains a conſiderable ſhare of the 

flavour and virtue of the ingre- 
dients, though not near ſo much 

as if a rectified ſpirit had been 

employed. The operator ſhould 

be particularly careful to extract 

as much from the ingredients as 
the ſpirit will take up; otherwiſe 
the inſpiſſated matter turns out 
ſo thin, and of ſo little tenacitys 
that the powders are apt to ſepa- 
rate and ſubſide from it in keep- 
ing. 'The crabs claw powder does 
not appear to be very necellary, 
and is inſerted rather in compli- 
ance with the original, than from 
its contributing any thing to the 
intention of the medicine. 


8 
long digeſtion. 


a particular account of an extract 
of opium prepared on this princi- 
ple; the ſubſtance of which is as 
follows. | 


Extract of opium prepared by long 
_*  argeſiion. 

Let five pounds of good opium, 
cut in pieces, be boiled about 
half an hour, in twelve or fif- 
teen quarts of water : ftrain the 
decoction, and boil the remain- 
der once or twice in freſh water, 
that ſo much of the optum as 
is difloluble in water may be 
got out. Evaporate the ſtrained 
decoctions to about ſix quarts; 
which being put into a tin cu- 
curbit, placed in a ſand- bath, 


keep up ſuch a fire, as may. 
make the liquor nearly boil, 


for three months together 1f the 


fire is continued day and night, 


and for fix months, if it is in- 
termitte d 
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termitted in the night; filling 
up the veſſel with water in pro- 
portion to the evaporation; and 
ſcraping the bottom with a 
wooden ſpatula from time to 
time, to get off the ſediment 
which begins to precipitate after 


fome days digeſtion. The ſedi- 


ment needs not be taken out 
till the boiling 1s finiſhed, at 
which time the liquor 1s to- be 
ſtrained when cold, and evapo- 

orated to an extract, of a due 
conſiſtence for being formed in- 
to pills. 


Tk author obſerves, that by 
keeping the liquor ſtrongly boil- 
ing, the tedious proceſs may be 
conſiderably expedited, and the fix 
months digeſtion reduced to four 

months : that in the beginning of 


the digeſtion, a thick, viſcous 


oily matter riſes to the top, and 
forms a tenacicus ſkin as the li- 
quor cools ; this is ſuppoſed to be 
analagous to eſſential oils, though 
wanting their volatility : that the 
oil begins to diſappear about the 
end of the firſt month, but {till 
continues ſenſible till the end of 
the third, forming _ clouds as 
often as the liquor cools : that the 
reſin at the ſame time ſettles to 
the bottom in cooling, preſerving 
for a long time its reſinous form, 
but by degrees becoming pow- 
dery, and 1ncapable of being any 
longer ſoftened, or made to cohere 
by the heat; that when the pro- 
ceſs is finiſhed, part of it ſtill con- 
tinues a perfect reſin, diſſoluble in 
ſpirit of wine, and part an indiſ- 
ſoluble powder: that when the 
digeſted liquor is evaporated to 
about a quart, and ſet in the cold 
till next day, it yields a browniſh 
earthy-ſaline matter called the 
eſſential ſalt of opium, in figure 
nearly like the ſedative ſalt ob- 
tained from borax, intermingled 
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with ſmall needled cryſtals. He 
gives an account of his hayin 
made this preparation fix or ſeven 
times. The veſſel he made uſe of 
was about two inches and a half 
diameter in the mouth : the quan» | 
tity of water evaporated was about 
twenty-four ounces a day, and 
from a hundred and thirty to 2 
hundred and forty quarts durin 
the whole digeſtion. Out of fix. 
ty-four ounces of opium, ſeven. 
teen ounces remained undiſſolved 


ſinous matter, precipitated during 
the digeſtion, was twelve ounces: 
from the liquor, evaporated to a 
quart, he obtained a dram of ef. 
ſential falt, and might, he ſays, 
have ſeparated more: {the liquor 
being then further evaporated to 
a pilular conſiſtence, the weight 
of the extract ,was thirty-one 


ounces. 


It is ſuppoſed, that the narcotie | 
virtue of opium reſides in the oily 
and. reſi nous parts; and that the 
gummy extract, prepared by the 
above proceſs, is endowed with 
the calming, ſedative, or anodyne 
powers of the opium, diveſted of 
the narcotic quality as it is of thx 
ſmell, and no longer productive 
of the diſorders, which opium 
itſelf, and the other preparations 
of it, frequently occaſion. A calc 
is mentioned, from which the in- 
nocence and mildneſs of the me- 
dicine are apparent; fifty grails 
having been taken in a day, and 
found to agree well, where tt 
common opiate preparations coul 
not be borne. But what ſhare ! 
poſſeſſes of the proper virtues 9 
opium, is not ſo clear; for tue 
cure of convulſive motions of i" 


ſtomach and vomitings, whic 
ened after the 


extract had been continued dailf 
in the above doſes for ſever 


. 5 7 0 
x 2 ntes can 
years (plyfcurs ar / perhaps 


perhaps be aſcribed fairly to the 
bee 

* theory of the proceſs, 
and of the alteration produced by 
it in the opium, is juſt; a prepa- 
ration equivalent to the above may 
be obtained in a much ſhorter 
time, If the intention is to 
ſeparate the reſinous and oily 
petts of opium, they may be 
(:parated, by means of pure ſpirit 
of wine, in as many hours as the 
digeſtion requires months, The 
ſeparation will alſo be as com- 
plete, in regard to the remaining 
gum, though ſome part of the 
um will in this method be loft, 
a little of it being taken up by 
the ſpirit along with the other 
principles. 

In what particular part of opi. 


Extrachs. 


| ſume, 


my 
um its, peculiar virtues reſide; 
has not perhaps been inconteſta- 
bly aſcertained; but thus much 
ſeems clear from experiment, that 


the pure gum freed from all 


that ſpirit can diſſolve, has lit- 
tle, or rather nothing of its ſopo- 
rific power. 

There are grounds alſo to pre- 
that by whatever means 
we deſtroy or diminiſh what 18 
called the narcotic, ſoporiſic, vi- 
rulent quantity of opium, we ſhall 
deſtroy or diminiſh likewiſe its 
ſalutary operation. For the ill 


effects, which it produces in 
certain caſes, ſeem to be no 
other, than the neceſſary con- 


ſequences of the ſame power, by 
which it proves ſo beneficial in 
others, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Empyreumatic oils. 


EGETABLE and animal ſub- 
ſtances, and mineral bitu— 
mens, on being urged with a red 
heat, have their original properties 
deſtroyed, and are reſolved or 
changed into products of a differ- 
ent nature from what præexiſted in 
the ſubject. By burning them in 
the open air, a part is changed 
into aſhes, a part into ſoot, and a 
part 1s diſſolved by the air. Ex- 
oſed to the fire in cloſe veſſels (as 
in thoſe called retorts, having re- 
ceivers adapted to them for detain- 
ing the volatile parts) they are re- 
ſolved into fetid oils, and different 
kinds of ſaline ſubſtances, which 
riſe into the receiver; and a black 
coal, which remains behind, and 
which, though no farther alterable 
in cloſe veſſels, on admitting air 
burns into white aſhes. The oils, 
called from their fetid burnt ſmell, 
empyreumatic, are the objects of the 
preſent chapter. Some of theſe 
however being obtained in the ſame 
proceſs with certain faline bodies 
of more importance than them- 
felves, are referred to the head of 
ſaline preparations. | 


OLEUM BUXI. 
Oil of box. 
Lond. 

Diſtil pieces of box wood, in a re- 
tort, with a ſand- heat gradually 
increaſed: the oil will come over 
along with an acid ſpirit, which 
is to be ſeparated by a funnel. 


OLEUM GUAIACI, 
Oil of guaracum, 
Zdinb. 
Put any quantity of chips of guaia- 


cum into an earthen longneck, 
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or a glaſs retort, and diſtil either 
in a ſand-bath or an open fire 
increaſing the heat by degrees, 
Ai firſt an acid liquor will cone 
over, afterwards a light red oi] 
and at length, in the utmoſt de. 
gree of fire, a thick black oll. 
which finks through the other 
liquors to the bottom of the te. 
ceiver. 
Oils may be obtained aſter the 
ſame manner from every kind of 
wood, 


Tux retort may be filled almoſt 
up to the neck with chips or {mall 
pieces of box or guaiacum, the re. 
fuſe of the turner. Lute on a laſs 
receiver with a paſte made of in- 
ſeed meal and water: ſet the retort 
on the bottom of a deep iron pot, 
with a little ſand under it; and fill 
up the ſpace, betwixt it and the 
ſides of the pot, with more ſand. 
Apply at firſt a gentle fire, and gra- 
dually increaſe it to the utmoſt that 
the furnace is capable of giving. 
Particular care muſt be had not to 
raiſe the heat too faſt when the 
firſt reddiſh cil begins to come 
over; for at this time, a large 
quantity of elaſtic vapour is extſi- 
cated from the wood, which, if tis 
fire is urged, or if it is not allowed 
an exit, will burſt the veſſels; 
when the diſtillation is finiſhed, aud 
the veſſels grown cool, unlute the 
receiver, and ſeparate the 01 from 
the acid liquor : the method ot 
performing this by the funnel, 2 
directed in the firſt of the above 
proceſſes, is as follows. Pouf 1 
ſeveral liquors into a glaſs funne], 
whoſe ſtem is ſtopt by the fingel, 


the ponderous black 21! ſinks por? 
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Chap. 7. 
noſt: ſuffer this to run out; 
_— the ſtem again, and 
afterwards ſeparate the acid liquor 
Tom the lighter oil in the ſame 
manner. They are more perfectly 
| {parated, by pouring them into a 
hollow cone of filtering paper mo1- 
fened with water, and placed in a 
finnel; the acid liquor paſſes 
through, and the oil remains on 


the paper. 


ment from different woods and 
plants are nearly of the ſame qua- 
lites: they have all a very diſa- 
orceable acrid taſte, and a burnt 
linking ſmel!; without any thing 
ef the peculiar flavour, taſte, or 
rirtues of the ſubject which af- 
ſerded them, The preſent practice 
ney employs thoſe oils any other- 
viſe than for external purpoſes, as 
the cleaning of foul bones, for 
the tooth-ach, againſt ſome kinds 
of cutaneous eruptions, old pains 
and aches, and the like ; and ſor 
lice not very often. 


CLEUM LATERITIUM. 
Oil of bricks. 
Lond. 

Heat bricks red hot, and quench 
them in oil olive, till they have 
ſoaked up all the oil : then break 
tem into pieces ſmall enough to 
be conveniently put into a re- 
tort; and diſtil with a ſand heat 
gradually increaſed; an oil will 
ale, together with a ſpirit, 
which is to be ſeparated from it 
as in the foregoing proceſs. 


Tuis preparation has had a place 
d molt diſpenſatories, under the 
ompous names of oleum philoſo- 
un, ſanctum, divinum, bene- 

um, and others, as 1mproper 
thek under which it ſtands above. 
5 really Gil olive, rendered 
TY empyreumatic by heat: 

PIrit; ſo called, is no more than 
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The oils obtained by this treat- 


419 
phlegm, or water tainted with the 
burnt flavour of the oil. It has 
been celebrated for ſundry exter- 
nal purpoſes, particularly againſt 
gouty and rheumatic pains, deaf- 
neſs and tingling of the ears, &c. 
and ſometimes likewiſe given in- 
wardly. But common practice 
ſeems to have now entirely rejected 
this loathſome remedy; and the 
college of Edinburgh have expung- 
ed it from their book. 


OLEUM PETROLEI BARBA- 
DENSIS. 
Oil of Barbadoes tar. 
Lond. 

Diſtil Barbadoes tar with a ſand- 
heat; an oil will ariſe, toge- 
ther with a ſpirit. which is to 
be ſeparated from it. 


Dr. Pemberton obſerves, that 
this oil will be more or leſs thin, 
according to the continuance of the 
diſtillation: that the tar will at 
laſt be reduced to a black -coal, 
and then the oil will be pretty deep 
in colour, though perfectly fluid: 
that this oil has a property ſimilar 
to that of the tincture of nephritic 
wood in water, appearing blue 
when looked upon, but of an orange 
colour when held betwixt the eye 
and the light. By long keeping 
I have obſerved it to loſe this pro- 

erty. It is ſomewhat leſs diſagree- 
able than the foregoing oils, though 
very acrid and ſtimulating, 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINE 
ETHEREUM; & empyreuma- 
ticum ſive BALSAMUM. 

The ethereal oil of turpentine, and 
the empyreumatic oil or balſam. 
Lond. 

Diſtil the eſſential oil of turpentine 
in a retort, with a very gent.e 
fire, until what remains has ac- 

E e 2 quired 


420 
quired the conſiſtence of a bal- 
fon 7 2 
Balſam of turpentime may like- 

uviſe be obtained from the yellow 
reſin left aſter the diſtillation of 
the eſſential oil: upon diſtiiling 
this in a retort, at firſt a portion 
of thin oil ariſes, which is to be 
kept by itſelf, and afterwards a 
thick balſam: there remains in 
the retort a blackiſn reſin, called 
colophony. 


Edinb. 
Melt any quantity of turpentine, 
over a vertle fire, and pour it 
into a glaſs retort, of which it 
may fal one half: then lute on 
a receiver, and diſtil in a ſand- 
bath. Apply at firſt a gentle 
heat, upon Which an acid ſpirit 
will come over, and on gradually 
increſing the fire, a limpid oil, 
commonly called ethereal ſpirit 
of turpentine; at length a-yel- 
low oil will ariſe, In the bot- 
tom of the retort, there remains 
a refinous maſs, called coiopho- 
ny: which it ſt:1] farther urged 
with ſucceſſive degrees of heat to 
the higheſt, gives firſt a red oil, 
and afterwards: darker coloured 
one, which ſinks through the 
other liquors to the bottom of 

the receiver. | 


THEsE proceſſes are tedious, and 
accompanied with a good deal of 
danger; for unleſs the luting 1s 
very cloſe, ſome of the vapour 
will be apt to get through, which 
if it catches fire, will infallibly 
burſt the veſſels. The oil here 
called ethereal does not conſider- 
ably differ in ſpecific gravity, ſmell, 


_ taſte, or medical qualities, from 


the cheaper one obtained by the 

addition of water in the common 

till: nor are the empyreumaric 
thin oil and balſam ot any great 
eſteem 1a practice. DE 


+ 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. Part Ill 
OLEUM COPAIV # COMpo. 
Compound oil of balſam of Copaida 

Lon ; 


Take two pounds of balſam of 


a medicine of conſiderable eſhcacy 
in rheumatic cales, 


guiſhes the oils of this claſs: their 


STTUM. 


ond. 


Copaiva, and four ounces of 
gum guaiacum. Diſtil them in 
a retort, Continuing the opens. 
tion till a pint of oil is come 
over. 


Tur mixture, undiſtilled, proves 


8 
2 0 


In diſtil- 
lation, the guaiacum gives over 
little, ſerving chiefly for the ſame 
purpoſe that bricks do in the ole. 
um lateritium, The balſam diſtilled 
in a retort, with or without the 
gum, yields firit a light coloured 
oil, ſmelling conſiderably of tic 
ſubject; this is immediately ſcl. 
lowed by a darker coloured oil, 
and afterwards by a blue one, both 
which have little other {mel! than 
the empyreumatic one that difun- 


taſte is very pungent and acrimo- 
pious, This balſam diſtilled with 
water yields as much eſſential oil 
as above of empyreumatic. 


OLEUM CERZEZ. 
O1l of was, 
Edinb. 
Melt yellow hees WAX with {vICE 
its quantity of fand, and didi 
in a retort placed in a fand-fur- 
nace. At firſt an acid Jiquor 
ariſes, and afterwards à Gt 
oil, which ſticks in the neck 0 
the retort, unleſs it be heated by 
applying a live coal. This may 
be rectifled into a thin oil, 
diſtilling it ſeveral times, with 
out addition, in a ſand- heat. 
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dhe wax, and mixing it with the 


| {and before they are put into the 


retort, The author above-men- 
tioned greatly commends this oil 
againſt roughneſs and chaps of the 
kin, and other like purpoſes; the 


college of Straſbourg ſpeak alſo of 
its being given internally, and ſay 


it is A powerful diuretic (ingens 
Jiuriticum) in doſes of from two to 
four and more drops; but its diſa- 
greeable ſmell has prevented its 


coming into uſe among us. 


BALSAMUM ANODYNUM, 


vulgo GUIDONIS. 
The anollyne, commonly called 
Guido's balſain. 
ZEdinò. 

Take of | | 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Venice turpentine, each equal 

parts, 


Put them into a retort, whereof 


they may fill two-thirds, and 
diſtil with a fire gradually in- 
creaſed, Separate, according to 
art, the red oil, or balſam, from 
the liquor that ſwims above it. 


Tuts oil is ſuppoſed to be ano- 
dyne and diſcutient. In foreign 
pharmacopœias, and in the pre- 
ceding editions of the London and 
Edinburgh, oils are directed to be 
Ufilled in the ſamę manner from 
ditterent reſinous and gummy reſin- 
ous bodies ſeparately, as tacama- 
aca, ſtorax, ammoniacum, gal- 
banum, lagapenum, Kc. but it 
does not appear that they are mate - 
rally different from one another in 
regard to their external uſe, which 
i5 the only intention in which they 
have been employed. The above 
compoſition has loſt one of its for- 
mer ingredients, galbanum, with- 
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| thereon as will fill the remaining 
half. This is a neater, and much 
Jes troubleſome Way, than melting 
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 "Dippel's animal oil. 


Take any quantity of the empy- 
reumatic oil diſtilled from animal 

| ſubſtances, as that of hartſhorn 
(the preparation of which is de- 
ſcribed along with that of the 
volatile falt and ſpirit in the fol- 
lowing chapter.) Put it into a 
glaſs retort, and having fitted 
on a receiver, diſtil in a ſand- 
heat: the oil will ariſe paler co- 
loured and leſs fetid; and a 
black coaly matter will remain 
behind. Repeat the diſtillation 
in freſh retorts, till the oil ceaſes 
to leave any feces, and till it 
loſes its 1] ſmell, and acquires 
an agreeable one. 


Tas quantity of oil employed 
in this proceſs thould be. confider- 


able: for it leaves ſo much black 


matter behind in the ſeveral diſtilla- 
tions, that it is reduced, at laſt, to 
a imall portion of its original quan- 
tity. The diſtillation mult be re- 
peated, at leaſt, twelve times, and 
frequently the requiſite ſubtiliza- 
tion will ſcarcely be obtained with 
leſs than twenty diſtillations. It is 
ſaid, that the eſfect may be expe- 
dited, by mixing the oil with 
quicklime into a ſoft paſte; the 
lime keeping down more of the 
groſs matter, than would remain 
witnout ſuch an addition. 

Animal oils thus rectified, are 
thin and limpid, of a ſubtile, pe- 
netrating, not diſagreeable ſmell 
and taſte. They are ſtrongly re- 
commended as anodynes and anti- 
ſpaſmodics, in doſes of from ft- 
teen to thirty drops. Hoffman 
reports,. that they procure a calm 
and ſweet ſleep, which continues 
often for twenty hours, without 
being followed by any languor or 
debility, but rather leaving the 
patient more alert and chearful 
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than before: that they procure 
likewiſe a gentle ſweat, without 
increaſing the heat of the blood : 
that given to twenty drops or more, 
on an empty ſtomach, ſix hours 
before the acceſſion of an inter- 
mittent fever, they frequently re- 
move the diſorder : and that they 
are likewiſe a very generous remedy 
in inveterate and chronical epilep- 
fies, and in convulſive motions, 
eſpecially if given before the uſual 
time of the attack, and preceded 
by proper evacuations. 

The empyreumatic oils of .ve- 
getables, rectified in the ſame 
manner by repeated diſtillations, 
ſuffer a like change with the ani- 
mal; loſing their dark colour and 


offenſive ſmell, and becoming lim 


pid, penetrating, and agreeable : 
in this ſtate they are ſuppoſed, like 
the animal oils, to be anodyne, 
antiſpaſmodic, and diaphoretic, 
or ſudori fic. It is obſervable, that 
all the empyreumatic oils diſſolve 


** 
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they differ remarkably from eſſen. 


terial inconveniency in regard tg 


in ſpirit of wine, and that t 
oftener they are rectifled 9 2 
diſtilled, they diſſolve the my. 
readily ; a circumſtance in which 


tial oils, which, by repeated di 
ſtillations, become more and mo 
difficult of ſolution. 
How far theſe preparations real. 
ly poſſeſs the virtues that have 
been aſcribed to them, has not je 
been ſufficiently determined b 
experience; the tediouſneſs and 
trouble of the reQification having 
prevented their coming into gene. 
ral uſe, or being often made, 
They are liable alſo to a more ma. 


their medicinal uſe, precariouſnel 
in their quality: for how perfect. 
ly ſoever they be refed, they 
gradually loſe, in keeping, tle 
qualities they had received from, 
that proceſs, and return more and 
more towards their original fetid- 


neſs. 5 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Salts and ſaline preparations. 


the 
fe. 
nore 
ach 
ſſen. 
| di. 
More - = * 
real. 
have 
t yet 
1 by 
and 
wing HE aſhes of moſt vegeta- 
zene- bles, ſteeped or boiled in 
1ade, water, | give out to it a ſaline ſub- 
1 ſtance, ſeparable in a ſolid form 
rd q by evaporating the water. This 
nel kind of ſalt never præexiſts in the 
etl vegetable, but is always generated 
they during the burning. It is called 
| tis fxt alkaline ſalt. 
from, | 
. SAL TARTARI. 
Cade Salt of tartar, 

Lond. 


Let any kind of tartar be wrapt up 
in ſtrong brown paper, firſt made 


tel, and expoſed to the fire, that 
its oil may be burnt out: then 
boil it in water, filter the ſolu- 
tion, and evaporate it, till there 
remains a dry ſalt, which is to 
be kept in a veſſel cloſely ſtopt. 


Edi nb. 
Wrap up any quantity of white 
tartar in wetted paper, and cal- 


nace till it becomes exceedingly 
White. Then diſſolve it in 
warm water, filter the ſolution, 
and evaporate it in a clean iron 
veſlel, till a ſalt is left behind, 
Perfectly dry, and white as 
now; obſerving towards the 
end of the operation to keep 
the matter continually ſtirring 
with an iron ladle, to prevent 


Its ſtickipg t 1 
reſi, 8 the bottom of the 


wet, or included in a proper veſ- 


cine it in a reverberatory fur- g 


8 
Fixt alkaline ſalts. 


If a ſtronger ſalt of tartar is re- 
quired, let the white ſalt be 
melted in a crucible, with the 
moſt intenſe degree of heat, and 
reverberated for ſome hours, tall 
it has acquired a greeniſh or 
blue colour. 


Tx white and red forts of tartar 
are equally fit for the purpoſe of 
making fixt ſalt; the only difference 
is, that the white affords a ſome- 
whatlarger quantity than the other; 
from fixteen ounces of this ſort, 
upwards of four ounces of fixt al- 
kaline ſalt may be obtained. The 
uſe of the paper is to prevent the 
ſmaller pieces of the tartar from 
dropping down into the aſh-hole, 
through the interſtices of the coals, 
upon firſt injecting it into the fur- 
nate. 8 

The calcination of the ſalt (if 
the tartar was ſufficiently burnt at 
firſt) does not increaſe its ſtrength, 
ſo much as is ſuppoſed: nor is the 
reeniſh, or blue colour any cer- 
tain mark either of its ſtrength, or 
of its having been long expoſed to 
a vehement fire: for if the cruci- 


ble is perfectly clean, cloſe covered, 


and has ſtood the fire without 
cracking, the ſalt will turn out 
white, though kept melted and re- 
verberated ever ſo long; whilſt, on 


the other hand, a ſlight crack hap- 


pening in the crucible, or a ſpark 
of coal falling in, ſhall in a few 
E e 4 minutes 
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minutes give the ſalt the colour ad- 
mired. The colour, in effect, is 
a mark rather, of its containing 
ſome inflammable matter, than of 
its ſtrength. 


| Tris ſalt has a pungent fiery 
taſte; and occaſions in the mouth 
a kind of urinous flavour, proba- 


bly from a reſolution which it pro- earth or ſtones be mixed with four 


duces in the ſaliva. It readily diſ- 
ſolves 1n water, and deliquiates in 
the air, but is not acted upon by 
pure vinous ſpirits, Inſtead of be- 


irg diſſolved by vinous ſpirits, if a 


ſaturated ſolgtion of it in water be 
dropt into the pure ſpirit, it will 
not mix therewith, but fall diſtinct 
to the bottom: if water be mixed 
with the ſpirit, the addition of fixt 
alkaline ſalt will imbibe the wa- 
ter, and form with it, as in the 
other caſe, 2 diſtinct fluid at the 
bottom: this property affords a 
commodious methed of dephleg- 


mating vinous ſpirits, or ſeparating 


their watery part, as we have al- 
ready ſeen in page 382. 
Salt of tartar, or ſolutions of it 


in water, raiſe an efferveſcence on 


the ad mixture of acid liquors, and 
de ſtroy their acidity, the alkali and 
acid uniting together into a com- 
pound of new qualities called neu- 
tral: earthy ſubſtances, and moſt 
metallic bodies, previouſly diſſol v- 
ed in the. acid, are precipitated 


from it by the alkali. The alka- 


line ſalt changes the colours of the 


blue flowers of plants, or their in- 
faſions to a green: it has the ſame 
effect on the bright red flowers, and 
on che colourleſs infuſions of white 


ones; but in many of the dark 


red, as thoſe of the wild poppy, 
and of the yellow oncs, it produces 
no ſuch change. | | 

Solutions of this ſult liquefy all 
the animal- juices, except milk; 
corrode the ficiky parts into a kind 
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into ſoap ; and diffolye ſulphur in. 
to a red liquor; eſpecially if af. 


Part Ill. 


concrete with 
and vegetable oils, 


of mucous matter; 
animal fats, 


ed. by a boiling heat, and min 
with n Ag which gad — 
motes their aQivity. On Pure 
earths and ſtones, theſe liquor; 
have no ſenſible action; but if the 


or five times the welght of the Cry 
ſalt, and urged with a ſtrong fire, 
they melt along with it, and he. 
come afterwards perfectly {olubls 
both in water and by the moiſture 


of the air: with a ſmaller propor. 


tion of the ſalt, as an equal weight, 
they run into an indifloluble glaſh 
matter. 

The medical virtues of this (al 
are, to attenuate the juices, reſolve 
obſtructions, and promote the 1. 
tural ſecretions. A dilute ſolution 
of it, drank warm in bed, gere- 
rally excites ſweat : if that era. 
cuation is not favoured, its ſenſible 
operation is by urine, It is an ex- 
cellent remedy in coftive habits, 
eſpecially if a few grains of aloes 
be occaſionally interpoſec; with 
this advantage above other purga- 
tives and laxatives, that when the 
complaint is once removed, iti 
not apt to return. Where aciditie 
abound in the firſt paſſages, th 
ſalt abſorbs the acid, and unit 
with it, into a mild aperient nel 
tral ſalt. As one of its principal 
operations, is to render the animal 


fluids more thin, it is obvious, oy 
| where they are already collquates 


as in ſcurvies, and in all putrid dF 
orders in general, this medicine!“ 
improper, The common doſe 0 
the ſalt is from two or three gra 
to a ſcruple 3 in ſome circumitance 
it has been extended to a dem, 
which caſe it muſt always be large 
ly diluted with watery 119497 
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SAL ABSINT HII. 
Salt of warmwood, 
| Eainb. ; | . 
ny quantity of wormwood, 
3 ſleſh gathered, Or mode- 
rately dried, be put into an iron 
in, and, with a gentle fire, re- 
Juced into white aſhes. | Boll 
theſe. with a ſufficient quantit7 
of ſpring water, filter the liquor, 
and evaporate it till a dry ſalt is 
lelt behind; this proves of a 
brown colour; by repeated ſolu- 
tion, filtration, and inſpiſſation, 
it becomes at length pure and 
white. 


Ir is generally expected of a 
brown colour in the ſhops, and di- 
ſtinguiſted by this mark from the 
purer alkali of tartar. If required 
to be white, the means above re- 
commended will ſcarcely render it 
ſo; the remains of the oil of the 
plant, on which the brown colour 
depends, not being effectually ſe- 
parable, without ſtrong calcination. 
ii tn? aſhes have been fully cal- 
cined before the affuſion of wa- 


ter, the ſalt will turn out white at 
once. 8 


Lond. | 
Let the aſhes of wormwood [which 
tne ſhops are uſuaily ſupplied 
with from. the country] be put 
into an iron pot, or any other 
convenient veſſel; and kept red- 
ho: over the fire for ſome hours, 
often ſtirring them, that what 
oily matter remains may be 
burnt out; then boil the aſhes 
in water, fliter the ley through 
Paper, and eyaporate 1t till a 
ary {alt remains; which is to be 
dept in a veſſel cloſe ſtopt. 
After the ſame manner a fixt al- 
kaline ſalt may be prepared from 
all thole vegetables which yield 
_ kind of ſalt [L.] as bean- 
mal ks, broom, &c. . 
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Tusk falts. are obtained to 


greater advantage from dry plants 


than from green ones; they muſt 
not however be too dry, or too old; 


for in ſuch caſe, they afford but a 
{mall quantity of ſalt. The fire 


ſhould be ſo managed, as that the 
ſubje& may burn freely, yet not 
burſt into violent flame; this laſt 
circumſtance, would greatly leſſen 
yield of the ſalt; and a very 
cloſe ſmothering heat would have 
this effect in a greater; degree: 
hence the aſhes of charcoal ſcarce 
yield any ſalt, whilſt the wood it was 
made from, if burnt at firſt in the 
open air, affords a large quantity. 
If the aſhes are not calcined after 
the burning, a conſiderable portion 
of the oil of the ſubject remains in 
them unconſumed : and hence the 
ſalt turns out impure, of a brown 
colour, and ſomewhat ſaponaceous. 
Tachenius, Boerhaave, and others, 
have entertained a very high opi- 
nion of theſe oily ſalts, and endea- 
vour as much as poſſible to retain » 
the oil in them. They are. never- 
theleſs liable to a great inconve- 
nience, uncertainty in point of 
ſtrength, without promiſing any 
advantage to counterbalance it; if 
the common alkalies are required 
to be made milder and leſs acri- 
monious (which 1s the only point 
aimed at in the making of theſe 
medicated ſalts as they are called) 
they may be occaſionally rendered ſo 
by ſuitable additions. Pure alkalies, 
united with a certain quantity of 
expreſſed oil. compole (as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter) a perfect ſoap, in 
which the pungent taſte of the al- 
kaline ſalt is totally ſuppreſied : it 
is obvious, therefore, that on the 
ſame principle the pungency may 
be covered in part, and th:s pro- 
portionably to the quantity of 
oily matter combined. But we 
may obtain more elegantly, by 
a proceſs deſcrided in the follow. 


ing 
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alkalinus ſalis marini) a perfectly 
pure white alkaline ſalt, of all the 
mildneſs that can be wiſhed for. 
The ſhops were formerly bur- 
thened with a great number of theſe 
falts, which are now very judici- 
ouſly rejected; thoſe here retained 
being abundantly ſufficient to an- 


ſwer all the uſeful purpoſes that 


can be expected from theſe kinds 
of preparations. All fixt alkaline 
falts, from whatever vegetable they 
may be obtained (thoſe of certain 
marine plants excepted, which par- 
take of ſea ſalt or its aikalt) are 
nearly one and the ſame thing, and 
not diſtinguiſhable from each other, 
at leaſt in their effect as medicines ; 
and hence the college of London, 
in moſt of the compoſitions wherein 
theſe ſorts of ſalts are ingredients, 
allow any fixt alkaline ſalt to be 
made uſe of. | 
Some differences indeed are ob- 


ſerved in them as uſually prepared ; 


but theſe depend upon the manner 
in which the proceſs for obtaining 
them is conducted, or on ſome ſa- 
line matters of a different kind, 


which either preexiſied in the ve- 


getable, or were produced in the 
burning, remaining mixed with the 
alkali. A variation in the heat by 
which the plant is burnt or cal- 
cined, occaſions a difference in the 
2crimony of the produce ; the more 
vehement and laſting the fire (to 
a certain degrec) the more acrid 
is the ſalt, The circumſtances of 
uſing the aſhes freſh burnt, or after 
they have been long expoſed to 
the air, and of applying the water 
hot or cold to the aſhes, likewiſe 
make a conſiderable variation, By 
long expoſure to the air, even the 
alkalies that have been made cauſtic 
by quicklime, loſe all the adven- 


titious acrimony which they had 


received from that treatment; the 
chemiſts afirm, that they imbibe 


* 


} 4 eines 
be obſerved, that the _ nn 
no ſenſible addition from te 


alſo from the air, in a length of 
time, a portion of vitriolic acid 
by which a part of them is con. 
verted into a neutral ſalt, the ſame 
with the fartarus vitriolatus of the 
ſhops ; and it is certain, that ſuch 4 
ſalt is often found among the aſhes 
of vegetables; though it does not 
perhaps, ariſe from that origin, 
Boiling water takes up this neutral 
ſalt from the aſhes; whilſt cold 
water extracts from them only the 
pure alkaline ſalt, unleſs it be uſed 
in too large a quantity, or ſuffered 
to ſtand too long upon them. Boil. 
ing water diſſolves alſo more, than 
cold, of the oily parts of the ſub. 
je, if any remained unconſumed. 


NITRUM FIXUM, 


Fixt nitre. 
Take of 


Powdered nitre, four ounces; 
Charcoal in powder, five drams. 

Mix them thoroughly together, by 
rubbing them in a mortar, and 
inje the mixture, by a little at 
a time, into a red-hot crucibie, 
A deflagration, or a bright fame 
with a hiſſing noiſe, happens on 
each injection; the whole quan- 
tity being thus deflagrated, con. 
tinue the fire ſtrong for hall 
an hour, 


Nir RE is compoſed of the com. 
mon vegetable fixt alkaline ſalt, 
and a peculiar acid. In this pro- 
ceſs, the acid is deſtroyed 0! 
changed to another nature; and 
the remaining ſalt proves merely 
alkaline, not different in quay 
from the /al tartari, except that 
very minute portion of the nitie gf 
nerally remains unchanged thei : 
is purified by ſolution in Watts y 
tration, and evanoration. T7 


veces 
table coal employed for the della. 


5 25 of charcoa 
gration; for the aſhes *. 


ave exceeding little ſaline matter; 


and the quantity of charcoal above 


two of aſhes. 


GL ALKALINUS SALIS MARINI. 


The alkaline ſalt of ſea ſalt. 
Take of 
Cubical nitre (prepared as here- 
after deſeribed in ſect. vi. of 
this chapter) four ounces; 
Charcoal, five drams. 
Mix and deflagrate as in the pre- 


ceding proceſs. 


Counrrcar nitre is compoſed 
of the nitrous acid united with 
the alkaline baſis of ſea ſalt : the 
acid being here ſeparated in the 
deflagration, that alkali remains 
nearly pure, It poſſeſſes the ge- 
neral properties of the foregoing 
preparation; changing blue flow- 
ers, green; diſſolving oils, ſalts, 
and ſulphur ; bringing earths and 
ſtones into fuſion, and forming with 
them, according to its quantity, ei- 
ther a vitreous, or a ſoluble com- 
pound; efferveſcing with acids, 
precipitating earths, and metals diſ- 
iolved in them, and uniting with 
the acid into a neutral ſalt. It dif- 
ters from the foregoing alkalies, in 
being much milder in taſte ; not ſo 
reaily diſſolving in water; not at 
all deliquiating in the air; eaſily 
aſſuming, like neutral ſalts, a cry- 
ſalline form; and yielding, with 
each of the common acids, com- 
pounds very ſenſibly different, both 
in their form and qualities, from 
thoſe which reſult from the co- 
ation of the vegetable alkalies 
With the reſpective acids. The 
Ayſtels of this ſalt itſelf are priſ- 
tie, greatly reſembling thoſe of 
ite ſalt called /al irabile. (See the 
Fon of neutral ſalts.) Expoſed 
„a warm air, they fall into a po- 
40h friable maſs, and loſe above 
Wo- thirds of their weight 


* 
2 
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directed, yields only a grain or 


How far this ſalt differs in me- 
dical virtue from the other alkalies, 
is not well known, It apparently 
poſſeſſes the ſame general virtues 
and, as it 1s far milder, may be 
given in more confidejable doſes. 

A ſalt of the ſame nature with 


this, but leſs pure, as containing an 


admixture of the common vege- 
table alkali, is prepared at Alicant, 


and ſome other places, from the 


aſhes of certain marine plants, call- 
ed ali; which plants are ſuppoſed 
to have given riſe to the name al- 


kali, The ſalt of the kali plants 


is called /oda or bariglia : it has 
been long uſed medicinally in 
France, and begins now to be in- 
troduced into practice in this coun- 


try; but the above pure alkali ex- 


trated from ſea ſalt is doubtleſs 


preferable to it. 


LIXIVIUM TARTARI [II.] 
Liquamen ſalis tartari, vulgo Oleum 
tartari per deliquium [E. ]. 
Ley of tartar, 
Or oil of tartar per deliquium. 
Lond. 
Let tartar, calcined to whiteneſs, 
be ſet by in a moift place, that ir 
may liquefy. 


. Edinb. 
Put any quantity of ſalt of tartar in 
a flat glaſs dith, and expoſe it to 


the air, for ſome days, in a moiſt 


lace : it will run into a liquor, 
which is either to be filtered 
through paper, or ſeparated 
from the feces by decantation— 


The higher the ſalt has been 


calcined, the more readily will 
it relent in the air. 


Tar folutions of fixt alkaiine' 


ſalts, effected by expoſing them to 
a moiſt air, are generally looked 
upon as being purer than thoſe 
made by applying water directly: 


for though the ſalt be repeated]; 


diſſolved 
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the humidity of the air, it will fill. 
depoſite a portion of earthy mat- 
| y ter: but it muſt be obſerved, that 
the exſiccated ſalt leaves always an 
earthy matter on being diſſolved in 
Water, as well as on being deli- 
quiated in the air. Whether it 
leaves more in one circumſtance 
than the other, I have not ex- 
amined. The deliquiated lixivium 
is ſaid to contain nearly one part 
of alkaline ſalt to three of an a- 
queous fluid. It is indifferent, in 
regard to thelixivium itſelf, whether 
the white aſhes of tartar, or the 
ſalt exttacted from them, be uſed : 
but as the aſhes leave a much greater 
quantity of earch, the ſeparation of 
the ley proves more troubleſome. 


- LIXIVIUVM SAPONARIUM. 


Soap leys, : 
| 85 Lond. 
Take of 5 
Ruſſia potaſh, 


Quicklime, of each equal weights. 
| Gradually ſprinkle on them as much 
water as will ſlake the lime; 
then pour on more water, fiir- 
ring the whole together, that the 
ſalt may be diſſolved : let the ley 


ſettle, pour it off into another 


veilel, and if there is occaſion, 


filter it. A_.wine pint of this | 


ley, meaſured with the greateſt 


exactneſs, ought to weigh juſt 


j xteen ounces troy. If it proves 
heavier, for every dram that it 
exceeds this weight, add to each 
pint of the liquor an ounce and 
a half of water by meaſure: if 
lighter, boil it till the like quan- 
tity is waſted, or pour it upon 
freſh lime and aſhes, 


QUICKLIME greatly increaſes the 
fir. ngth of alkaline ſalts; and hence 
his ley is much more acrimonious, 

aud acts more poweriuliy as a men- 
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= diffolved in water, filtered and ex- ſtruum on ojls, fat 
- Hecated 5” yet on being liquefied by 


diſcolour, or communicate diſagre- 
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8, &c. 
ſolution of the' potaſh 1 
lime ſhould be uſed freſh om . 
kiln; by long keeping, even in 
cloſe veſſels, it loſes of its ſtrength: 
ſuch ſhould be made choice af 
18 thoroughly burnt or calcined 
which may be known by its com. 
parative lightneſs. 
All the inſtruments employed! 
this 1 ſhould . 5 4 
wood, earthen ware, or glaſs ; the 
common metallic ones would be 


corroded by the ley, ſo as either v 


able qualities to it, If it ſhould he 
needful to filter or ſtrain the liquor, 
care muſt be taken that the {ter or 
ſtrainer be of vegetable matter; 
woollen, filk, and that ſort of filter. 
ing paper which is made of animal 


_ ſubſtances, are quickly corroded aud pe 


diſſolved by it. | 
The liquor is moſt conveniently 
weighed in a narrow-necked glak 
bottle, of ſuch a ſize, that the 
meaſure of a wine pint may ariſe 
ſome height into its neck; tie 
place where it reaches to, being 
marked with a diamond. A put 
of the common Jeys of our fot 
ſoapmakers weighs more than fr. 
teen ounces; it has been foul 
that their ſoap-ley will be r 
duced to the ſtandard here pro 
poſed, by mixing it with ſomes 
thing leſs than an equa] meaſure dl 
water. | 


LAPIS SEPTICUS, ſeu Cal 
TERIUM POTENTIHL=. 
The ſeptic one, or potential cal 

e S40 Yo 
| Edinb. 
Take of Potaſh, ; 
Quicktime, each ed 
parts; 3 
Water, three times 
weight of both. g 
Macerate for two days, occaior 
Airring them, then Wer e | 
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ter- 
[mal 
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| fix. 
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Chap. 8. 3 
| - evaporat | 

| oy the 8 maſs into a crucible, 
and urge it with a ſtrong fire, 
till it flows like oil: then pour 


it to dryneſs. 


it upon a Hat plate made hot ; 
and while the matter continues 
ſoft, cut it into pieces of a pro- 
or fize and figure, which are 
to be kept in a glaſs veſſel cloſely 


ſtopt. 


Tais preparation is a ſtrong and 
a ſudden cauſtic, It has an incon- 
yenience of being apt to liquef/ too 
much upon the part to which it 15” 
applied, ſo that it 15 not ealily con- 
Ened within the limits in which it 
ij intended to operate: and in- 
deed the ſuddenneſs of its action de- 
pends on this diſpoſition to liquefy. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
FORTIUS. 
The ſlronger common cauſtic. 
Lond. 

Boil any quantity of the ſoap leys 
above deſcribed, to one: fourth 
part: then, whilſt it continues 
boiling, ſome lime, that has been 
kept for ſeveral months in a glaſs 
veſſel ſtopt with a cork, is to be 
ſprinkled in by little and little, 
till it has abſorbed all the liquor, 
ſo as to form a kind of paſte; 
which keep for uſe in a veſſel 
very cloſely ſtopt. 


ene the addition of lime in 
lubltance Tenders the preparation 
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leſs apt to liquefy than the fore- | 
going, and. conſequently more ea- 
ſily confineable within the intended 


limits, but proportionably flower 


in its operation. The deſign of 
keeping the lime is, that its acri- 
mony may be ſomewhat abated. 
It is obſervable, that both theſe 
cauſtics, and the ſoap leys, that is, 
alkaline ſalts increaſed in their pow- 
er by quicklime, do not efferveſce or 
emit air. bubbles, atleaſt in any con- 
ſiderable degree, on the admixture 
of acids: though this efferveſcence 


has been commonly reckoned one 


of the principal diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of alkaline falts, Expoſed 
long to the air, they gradually re- 
ſume their power of efferveſcence, 
and loſe proportiongþly of the ad- 
ditional activity wich the quick - 
lime had produced in them. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNES 
MITIUS, 
The milder common cauſtic. 
1 Lond. 
Take of 
Freſh qu'cklime, _ 
Soft ſoap, of each equal parts. 
Mix them well together at the time 
of uſing. 


T is cauſtic, notwithſtanding 
the lime 1s uſed freſh, proves much 
milder than the former ; the acri- 
mony of the ſalt being here cover- 
ed by the oil and tallow by which 
it is reduced into ſoap.  * 


'E II. 


3 Volatile alkaline ſalts. 


A? fixt alkalies are produced in 


the burning of vegetables, 


and remain behind in the aſhes 3 
>—_ ones are produced by a 
Ke degree of heat from animal 


udſtances, and riſe in diſtillation 


along with the other volatile prin- 
ciples ; the admiſſion of air, neceſ- 
ſary for the production of the 
former, 1s not needful for the lat- 
ter. Theſe ſalts are obtainableelſo 
from ſome vegetable matters; and 
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Though a ſtrong fire is requiſite 
for their production, yet when 
once completely formed, they are 
diſſipated by the gentleſt warmth: 


in diſtillation, they riſe ſooner 


than the moſt highly rectified ſpirit 
of wine. They are produced in 
urine, by putrefaction, without 


fire; and without fire alſo they 
exhale from it. 


" SPIRITUS, SAL et OLEUM 
CORNU CERVI. b 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil of hartſhorn. 


ond. 


Diſtil pieces of hartſnorn by a fire 


gradually raiſed almoſt to the 
higheſt: a ſpirit, ſalt, and oil 
will aſcend. | 
If the oil be ſeparated, and the 
ſpirit and falt diſtilled again to- 
gether, with a very gentle heat, 
they will both ariſe more- pure. 
If this be carefully repeated ſe- 
veral times, the ſalt will become 
exceedingly white, the ſpirit 
limpid as water, and of a grate- 
ful odour. 
The ſalt, ſeparated from the ſpi- 
rit, and ſublimed firſt from an 
equal weight of pure chalk, and 
afterwards from a little rectified 
ſpirit of wine, becomes the 
ſooner pure. 
Calcined hartſhorn is generally 
made by burning the horns left 
after this diſtillation. 
After the ſame manner, a ſpirit, 
ſalt, and oil, may be obtained 
from every kind of animal ſub- 
ſtance. CT 


* 


Edinb. 


Put pieces of hartſhorn into a large 


iron pot furniſhed with an earth- 
en head; and having ;fitted on 
a capacious receiver, and luted 
the junctures, diſtil in an open 
fire gradually increaſed. At 


firſt a phlegm ariſes, then a ſpi- 


* Tit, and afterwards a volatile 


Pharmaceutical P 
from vegetable and animal ſoot. 


they may be ſeparated from one 


The falt may Be freed from the 


* 
. 
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ſalt, accompanied with an dil: Ti 
the ail that conies over firs ;; 
of a yellowiſh colour, but bn hartih 


protracting the diſtillation, there moſt 


ſucceeds a reddiſh one ver i ill: 
to black. In the bottom of ny asf 
iron pot there remains a black which 
coal, which being burnt to that « 
whiteneſs in the open air, is the lo 


called calcined hartſhorn. 
Having poured out of the reci. 


pient all the different matters 
which have come over into it, 


another in the following man- 
ner: the oil ſeparates from the 


phlegm and ſpirit in filtration: 

the two latter will paſs through, ſpirit 
and the oil remain on the filter. iron] 
The phlegm may be ſeparated in far 
from the ſpirit by diſtillation in ed, a 
a tall veſſel, with a gentle heat: The 
the ſpirit will come over into and : 


the recipient, and the phlegm 
remain .at the bottom of the 
diſtilling veſſel. * 

The ſpirit may be divided into 
a volatile ſalt and phlegm, by 
diſtilling it in a very'tall and 
narrow cucurbit; the falt will 
ariſe, and adhere to the head in 
a dry form ; the phlegm remain- 
ing behind. 


oil, by ſubliming it from twice 
its quantity of potaſh ; for the 
oil is kept down by the potaſh, 
whilſt the ſalt ariſes. 

The ſpirit alſo is. rendered purer, 
by adding, to every pint, Wo 
ounces of potaſh, and difilling 
in a glaſs retort. 

The remaining potaſh may be 
again purified for uſe, by cal- 
cining it in an open fire, {0 33 
to burn out the oil it had ab- 
ſorbed from the ſalt or ſpirit. 

A ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, may be 
obtained in the ſame manner 
from all the ſolid parts of ant 


mals. . Tas 
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Chip. 8. 
oleſale dealers have very 

- 5 for the diſtillation of 
hartſhorn, with earthen heads al- 
not like thoſe of the common 
gill; for receivers, they uſe a 
couple of oil-jars, the mouths of 
which are Juted together; the pipe 
wat comes from the head enters 
the lowermoſt jar, through a hole 
nade on purpoſe in its bottom. 
When z large quantity of the ſub- 
ject is to be diſtilled, it is cuſto- 
mary to continue the operation 
&r ſeveral days ſuccevely ; only 
| ulxing the head occaſionally, to 
| put in freſh materials. | 
When only a ſmall quantity of 
ſpirit or ſalt is wanted, a common 
iron pot, ſuch as is uſually fixed 
in ſand furnaces, may be employ- 
ed, an iron head being fitted to it. 
The receiver ought to be large, 
and a glaſs, or rather tin, adopter 
inſerted betwixt it and the pipe of 
the head. | 
The diſtilling veſſel being charg- 
d with pieces of the horn, a mo- 
derate fire is applied, which 1s 
lowly increaſed, and raiſed at 
length almoſt to the utmoſt degree. 
it rſt, a phlegmatic liquor a- 
fiſes; the quantity of which will 
pe leſs or greater, according as 
ne horns were more or leſs dry: 
lis is ſucceeded by the ſalt and 
dil; the ſalt at firſt diſſolves, as it 
omes over, in the phlegm, and 
bus forms what is calledsſpirit : 
hen the phlegm is ſaturated, the 
emainder of the ſalt concretes in 
lig form to the ſidęs of the re- 
ppent, If it is required to have 
be whole of the falt ſolid and un- 
liſolved, the phlegm ſhould be 
moved as ſoon as the ſalt begins 
D ariſe, which may be known by 
* . 

appearance of white fumes : 


% y_ — OW 


1 =O this may be done the 
. E commodiouſly, the receiver 
5 ould 


be left unluted, till this 
it part 
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of the proceſs is finiſhed, 
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The White vapours which now 


ariſe, ſometimes come with ſuch 
vehemence, as to throw off or 
burſt the receiver: to prevent this 
accident, it is convenient to have 
a ſmall hole in the luting; which 
may be occaſionally ſtopped with a 
wooden peg, or opened, as the 
operator ſhall find proper. After 
the ſalt has all ariſen; a thick, 
dark coloured oil comes over: the 
proceſs is now to be diſcontinued, 
and the veſſels, when grown cold, 
unluted. | ; ; 

All the liquid matters being 
poured out of the receiver, the 
ſalt which remains adhering to its 
ſides, is to be waſhed out with a 
little water, .and added to the reſt. 
It is convenr:ent to let the whole 
ſtand for a few hours, that the oil 
may the better diſengage itſelf 
from the liquor, ſo as to be. firſt 
ſeparated by a funne], and after- 
wards more perfectly by filtration 
through wetted paper. 'The falt 
and ſpirits are then to be farther 

urified as above directed. 

The ſpirit of hartſhorn met with 
in the ſhops 1s extremely precart- 
ous in point of ſtrength 5 the 
quantity of ſalt contained in it 
(on which its efficacy depends) 
varying according as the diſtilla- 
tion, in rectifying it, is continded 
for a longer or ſhorter time. If 
after the volatile ſalt has ariſen; 
ſo much of the phlegm or watery 
part be driven over after it, as ts 
juſt ſufficient to diſſolve it, the 
ſpirit will be fully ſaturated, and 
as ſtrong as it can be made: if 
the proceſs is not at this inſtant 
ſtopt, the phlegm, continuing to 
ariſe, muſt render the ſpirit conti- 
nually weaker and weaker. The 
diſtillation therefore ought to be 
diſcontinued at this period, or ra- 
ther whilſt ſome of the ſalt ſtill 
remains undiſſolved: the ſpirit will 
thns prove always equal, and the 
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buyer be furniſhed with a certain” 


criterion of its ſtrength. Very 
few have taken any notice of the 
above-mentioned inconvenience of 
theſe kinds of ſpirits; and the 
remedy is firſt hinted at in the 
pharmapcela reformata. The pu- 
rity of the ſpirits 15 cafily judged 
from its clearneſs and grateful 
odour. 


VoLATILE alkaline ſalts, and 
their ſolutions called ſpirits, agree, 
in many reſpects, with fixt alka- 
lies and their ſolutions or leys ; 
as in changing the colour of blue 
flowers to a green; efferveſcing 
with and neutralizing acids; li 
quefying the animal juices, and 
corroding the fleſhy parts, ſo as 
when applied to the ſkin, and pre- 
vented from exhaling by a proper 
covering, to act as cauſtics; diſ- 
ſolving oils and ſulphur, though 
leſs readily than the fixt alkalies, 
on account, probably, of their 
not being able to bear any conſi- 
derable heat, by which their ac- 
tivity might be promoted. Their 

rincipal difference from the other 
alkalies ſeems to conſiſt in their 
volatility: they exhale, or emit 
pungent vapours, in the coldeſt 
ſtate of the atmoſphere; and by 
their ſtimulating ſmell they prove 
ſerviceable in languors and faint- 
ings. Taken internally, they diſ- 
cover a greater colliquating as well 
as ſtimulating power; the blood 


drawn from a vein, after their uſe 


has been continued for ſome time, 
being found to be remarkably more 
fluid than before: they are like- 
wiſe more diſpoſed to operate by 
peripiration, and to act on the 
nervous ſyſtem. They are parti- 
cularly uſeful in lethargic caſes ; 
in hyſterical and hypochondriacal 
diſorders, and in the languors, 


headachs, inflations of the ſto- 


mach, flatulent colics, and other 


previous evacuation; but that they 


; 3 
ſymptoms which atte 
they are generally found more ſer. 
viceable to aged perſons, and; 
phlegmatie habits, than in the Ss 
polite circumſtances, In Ag 
fevers, particularly thoſe of 1 
low kind, accompanied with f 
cough, hoarſeneſs, redundance c 
phlegm, and ſizineſs of the blood 
they are of great utility; fi 8 
tying the viſcid juices, de the 
vis vitæ, and exciting a ſalutar 
diaphoreſis but in putrid tevers, 
ſcurvies, and wherever the maß 
of blood is thin and acrimoniou: 
they do harm. As they are work 
powerful than the fixt in liqucty. 
ing ſizy blood and tenacious hu. 
mours, ſo they prove more hurt. 
ful where the fluids are already in 
a colliquated ſtate. In vernal in- 
termittents, particularly thoſe of 
the ſlow kind, and where the blood 
is denſe or ſizy, they are often 
the moſt eficacious remedy, Mr. 
Biffet obſerves, in his Eſſay on the 
medical conſtitution of Great-Bri- 
tain, that though many caſes oc- 
cur which will yield to no other 
medicine than the bark, yet he has 
met with a pretty many that were 
only ſuppreſſed from time to time 
by the bark, but were compieteiy 
cured by alkaline ſpirits: that 
theſe ſpirits will often carry off 
vernal intermittents, without any 


nd them; 


are generally more effectual, if 2 
purge is premiſed; and in pletho- 
ric or inflammatory caſes, or where 
the fever perſonates a remittent, 
venæſection. ; 

Theſe ſalts are moſt commod!- 
ouſly taken in a liquid form, Jarge- 
ly diluted; or in that of 2 bolus, 
which ſhould be made up only ag 
it is wanted. The doie 1s from 
a grain or two to ten or ta ” 
Ten drops of a well made {p18 ” 
ſaturated ſolution, are reckoned 0 


5 = — alt. 
contain about a grain of the! i 


Chap. 8. 
jn intermittents, fifteen or twenty 
drops of the ſpirit are given in a 


tea-cup full of cold ſpring water, 
and repeated five or ſix times in 


each intermiſſion. — 


Tar volatile ſalts and ſpirits 
prepared from different animal 
{h{tances, have been ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of producing different ef- 
ſects upon the human body, and 
to receive ſpecific virtues from the 
ſubject, IT'ne falt of vipers, has 
been eleemed particularly ſervice- 
»ble in the diſorders occaſioned by 
the bite of that animal; and a 
falt drawn from the human ſcull, 
in diſeaſes of the head. But mo- 
5 dern practice acknowledges no 


in ſuch different effects from theſe 
n- preparations, and chemical expe- 
of rments have ſhewn their identity. 
od There is indeed, when not ſufh- 
en ciently purified, a very percepti- 
r. ble difference in the ſmell, taſte, 
he degree of pungency, and volati- 
i- lity of theſe talts; and in this 
c- ſtate, their medicinal virtues vary 
er conſiderably enough to deſerve 
129 notice; but this difference they 
ere have in common, according as 
me icy are more or leſs loaded with 
ely eil, not as they are produced from 
hat this or that animal ſubſtance. As 
off tt dittilled, they may be looked 
iy upon as a kind of volatile ſoap, 
hey n which the oil is the prevailing 
FI principle; in this fate they have 
ho- much leſs of the proper alkaline 
ere «nmony and pungency, than 
ent, When they have undergone re- 

| peated diſtillations, and ſuch other 
ods Operations as diſengage the ol 
ge- from the ſalt; for by theſe means, 
us, ney loſe their ſaponaceous quality, 
y 4s and acquiring greater degrees of 
rom zenimony, become medicines of 
he. a differetit claſs. Thele prepara- 
t, Or nons, therefore, do not differ near 
py ” Mun from one another, as 


the . IP 55 
do from chemielves in diſte- 


1 
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rent ſtates of purity. 'To which 
may be added, that when we con- 
ſider them as loaded with oil, the 
virtues of a diſtilled animal oil 
itſelf are likewiſe to be brought 
Into the account. 5 
Theſe oils, as firſt diſtilled, are 
highly fetid and offenſive, of an 
extremely heating quality, and of 
ſuch aAivity, thar, according to 
Hoffman's account, half a drop, 


diſſolved in a diam of ſpirit of 


wine, is ſufficient to raiſe a copi- 
ous ſweat, By repeated rectific a- 
tions, they loſe their offenſiveneſs, 


and at the fame time become mild 


in their medicinal operation : the 
rectified oils may be given to the 
quantity of twenty or thirty drops, 
and are ſaid to be anodyne and an- 
to procure a calm 
ſleep and gentle iweat, without 
heating or eXagitating the body. 
(See page 421.) It is obvious 
therefore, that the ſa'ts and ſpirits 
muſt differ, not only according to 
the quantity of oil they contain, 
but according to the quality of the 
oil itſelf in its different ſtates. 

The volatile ſalts and ſpirits, as 
firſt diſtilled, are of a brown co- 
lour, and a very offenſive ſmell ; 
by repeated rectification, as di- 
rected in the proceſſes above ſet 
down, they loje great part of the 
oil on which theſe qualities de- 
pend, the ſalt becomes white, the 
ſpirit limpid as water, and of a 
orateful odour; and this is the mark 
of {ſufficient rectification. 

It has been objected to the re- 
peated rectification of theſe pre- 
parations, that, by ſeparating the 
oil, it renders them ſimilar to the 
pure ſalt and ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac, which ate procurable at an 
eaſier rate. But this is by no 
means the caſe. The intention is 
not to purify them wholly from 
the oil, but to ſeparate the groſſer 
part, and to ſubiliize the reit, 10 
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as to bring it towards the ſame 

Rate as when the oil 1s rectified by 

itſelf. I have repeated the rectifi- 

cation of ſpirit of hartſhorn twenty 
times ſucceflively, aud found it ſtill 
to participate of oil, but of an oil 
Wery different from what it was in 
the firit diſtillation. 

The rectified oils, in long keep - 
ing, become again fetid. The 
ſalts and ſpirits alſo, however care- 
fully rectified, ſuffer, in length of 
time, the ſame change; reſuming 
their original brown colour and 
11] ſmell; a proof that the rectifi- 
cation is far from having diveſted 
them of oil. 


SPIRITUS, SAL, et OLEUM 
4+ FUEIGINIS. 
, Spirit, ſalt, and oil of ſoot. 
Lond. 

Diſtil foot after the ſame manner 
as directed above for hartſhorn: 
but here more labour 1s required 
to render the ſpirit and ſalt 
pute. 

Tak volatile ſalt and ſpirit of 
ſoot are, when ſufficiently purified, 
not different in quality from thoſe 
of animal ſubſtances; though ſome 
have preferred them in nervous 
complaints, particularly in epilep- 
tic caſes. 


SPIRITUS et SAL VOLATILIS 
SALIS AMMONIACl. 
The volatile ſalt and fpirit of ſal 
© amminiace 
Lond. 
Take a pound and a half of any 
fixt alkaline ſalt, a pound of ſal 
ammoniac, and four pints of 


water, Diſtil off, with a gentle 
heat, two pints of ſpirit. 

The volatile ſalt is made from a 
pound of ſal ammoniac mixed 
with two pounds of pure chalk, 
and ſet to ſublime in a retort, 
with a ſtrong fire, - 
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Take equal parts of a] ammonia 


Edinb, 


and ſalt of tartar: grind them 
ſeparately to powder, then mix 
and put tbem' into a glaſe retort, 
pouring on gradually as much 
water as will aiffolve the ſalts 
Diſtil, with a gradual fire, in 4 
£3 
ſand-bath; the alt iis fri} 
and concretes in tlie receiver 
If the ſalt is wanted jn a Cry 
form, remove the receiver be. 
fore any water comes cr; if: 
ſpirit is wanted, continue the 
diſtillation, till ſo much water 
has ariſen as is ſufficient to diſ. 
ſolve the alt, taking care to 
protract it no longer, 


SAL ammoniac is a neutral ſilt, 
compoſed of volatile al kali and 
marine acid. In theſe proceſles 
the acid is abſorbed by the fixt al. 
kali or chalk ; aud the volatile al. 
kali is of courſe {et at liberty, 

The fixt alkali begins to af 
upon the ſal ammonzac, and er- 
tricates a pungent urinous Odour, 
as ſoon as they are mixed. Hence 
it is moſt convenient not to mix 
them till put into the diſtillig 
veſſel; the two faits may be dil 
ſolved ſeparately in water, the 10 
lations poured into a retort, and 
a receiver immediately fitted (f 
An equal weight of che fixt falt! 
fully, perhaps more than, {iid 
ent, to extricate all the volat le. 

Chalk does not begin to act uf 
on the ſal ammoniac, till a co 
derable hear is applied. Hen 
theſe may be without 12c0nVen 
ence, and, indeed, oug"t to 0 
thoroughly mixed togethef, ve 
they are put into the rector; 
ſurface of the mixture hr) wy 
vered with a little more power! 
| chalk, to prevent ſuch pry 

of the ſal ammoniac, 25 14) 1 

to lie uppermoſt, from 1290 
pen to lie upperimoit, * ** 
ing unchanged, Though * 


Chap. 8. 


muſt here be much greater than 


when fixt alkaline ſalt is uſed, it 
a0 muſt not be too ſtrong, nor too 
m ſuddenly raiſed; for if it Is, A 
x, part of the chalk (though of itſelf 
1 not capable of being elevated by 
ich any degree of heat) will be carried 
Its, op along with the volatile ſalt. 
1 2 M. do Hamel experienced the 
|; juſtneſs of this oblervation: he 
82 relates, in the Memoirs of the 


1 French academy of ſciences for 
1 me year 1735, that he frequently 
114 found his volatile ſalt, when a 
tae very ſtrong fire was made uſe of 


in the ſublimation, amount to 
more, ſometimes one half more, 
than the weight of the crude ſal 
ammoniac employed; and that, 
though it is certain that not three- 


fall, fourths of this concrete are pure 
LY volatile ſalt, the fixt earthy mat- 
ey ter, thus once volatilized by the 
Kt 4. alkali, aroſe along with it again 
ile a uon the gentleſt reſublimation, 
£ Giffolved with it in water, and ex- 
7 4 haled with it in the air. 

0 


When all the ſalt has ſublimed, 
and the receiver grown cool, it 
may be taken off, and luted to 
another retort charged with freſh 
materials ; this proceſs may be 
repeated, till the recipient ap- 
pears lined with volatile ſalt to a 
conſiderable thickneſs ; the veſie] 
muſt then be broken, in order to 
vet out the falt. 


The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of 


Hence 
to MY 
{111ing 
be Cit 
the 10 
Irt, ang 
ted ON 
t falt! 
| (: fict 


tile. < ſe g 
52041 b ammoniac are the pureſt of 
| L p i 8 3 a 
"I al the medicines of this kind. 
d \/ bb 


They are fomewhat more acr1- 
monſous than thoſe produced di- 
recſy from animal ſubſtances, 


7 
Head 


ꝛconvem 
. 


jt to be Which . : 
er. beſo "mm always contain a portion 
r _ | Ol te oil of the ſubject, and 
tore; recelve f. h Rt 
dau bel delve from thence ſome degree 
1 A laponaceous quality. Theſe 
Pont a reduced to the ſame 
ths Trop 3 . 
ay hal W. of purity, by combin- 
m lub il 10 them with acids into am- 
7 N 0 5 ? 5 : ; 
n the Macal ſalts 3 and afterwards 
J ; 
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ſame with a ſolution of 


oil of chalk. 
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recovering the volatile alkali from 
theſe compounds by the proceſſes 
above direted. ' - 

The matter which remains, in 
the retort, after the diſtillation of 
the ſpirit, and ſablimation of the 
ſalt, of ſal ammoniac, is found 

* 
to conſiſt of marine acid united 
with the fixt alkali or chalk em- 
ployed,, When fixt alkaline ſalt 
has been uſed as the inte me- 
dium, the reſiduum, or capat 
mortuum as it is called, yields, 
on ſolution and cryſtallization, a 
ſalt exactly ſimilar to the piritus 
ſalis marini coagu atus hereafter de- 
ſcribed ; and hence we may judge 


of the extraordinary virtues, for- 


merly attributed to this ſait, under 
the names of /al antihyfrricum, an- 
tihyftochondriacum, febrifugum, di- 
geſt: Sum fyluii, &c. 

he caput mortuum of the vo- 
latile ſalt, where chalk is employed 
as an intermedium, expoſed to a 
moiit air, runs into a pungent 
liquor, which proves nearly the 
chalk 
made directly in the marine acid: 
it is called by ſome, oleum crete, 
If calcined ſhells 
or other animal limes be mingled 
with ſal ammoniac, a maſs will 
be obtained, which likewiſe runs 
in the air, and forms à liquor 
of the ſame kind. This liquor 
ſeems to be the ſecret of ſome 
pretenders to a diſlolvert. of the 
Caiculus. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS CAUSTI= 
cus. 
Voiatile cauſtic ſpirit. 
Take of ſal ammoniac, 

pound; 
Quicklime, a pound and a half; 
Water, four pints. 
Quench the lime in the water; 
and having put this mixture into 
a retort, add to it the powdered 
ſalt. Imma diately adapt a reci- 
F 2 cipient, 
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cipient, and with a very gentle 
heat draw off two pints. 


Tris fpirit is commonly call- 
ed, from the intermedium, /þ/r:t 
of al ammiouiac with GUIRTITING. 
The effect of the quicklime on 
the ſal ammoniac, is very dit- 
ferent from that of the chalk 
and fixt alksh in the foregoing 
proceſs. Immediately on mixture, 
a very penetrating vapour exhales ; 
and in diſtillation, the whole of 
the volatile ſalt ariſes in a liquid 
form; no part of it appearing in 
a concrete ſtate, how gently ſo— 
ever the liquor be rediſtilled This 


ſpirit is far more pungent than the 


other both in ſmell and taſte; and, 
like fixt zlkalies rendered cauſtic 
by the ſame intermedium, it raiſes 
no efferveſcence on the admixture 
of acids. | 

This ſpirit is held too acri— 
monious for internal uſe, and has 
therefore been chiefly employed 
for ſmelling to 1n faintings, &c. 
though, when properly ciated, it 
may be given inwardly with ſafety. 
It is an excellent menſtruum for 
ſome vegetable ſubſtances, as Pe- 
ruvien ba k, which the other ſpirit 
extracts little from. 

Some have mixed a quantity 
of this with the Cffcinal ſpirits 
both of fal ammoniac and of 
hartſnorn; which thus become 
more pungent, 1o as to bear an 


8 


Combination of elkaljes wwith oils and inflammable ſpirits, 


SAPO AMTGDALINUS. 
Aumond joap, 
Lond. 
AKE any quantity of freſh- 


drawn oil of almonds, and 


thrice its quantity by meaſure 


of the foregoing ſoap leys, 


— 
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addition of a conſiderah| 
tity of water, without an 
of dilcovery from the 
ſmell. This abuſe would wy be 
vented, if what has been ume 
laid down as a mark of the ſtren h 
of theſe ſpirits (ſome of the s 
tile ſalt remaining undiſſolved jg 
them) was complied with, ft 
may be detected by adding to 2 
little of the ſuſpected ſpirit about 
one-fourth its quantity or more 
of rectified ſpirit of wine; which 
if the volatile ſpirit is genuine 
will precipitate a part of its vo- 
latile ſalt, but occaſions no viſhhle 
ſeparation or change in the cauſtic 
ſpirit, or in thoſe which are ſo. 
phiſticated with it. 


counterſeit turbid and milk. 


e Quan. 
danger 


Others have ſubſtituted, to the , 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, a ſoluton 
of crude ſal ammoniac and fit 
alkajine ſalt mixed together. This 
mixture depoſites a ſaline matter 
on the addition of ſpirit of wire, 
like the genuine ſpirit; from 
which however, it may be diſiin- 
guiſhed, by the ſalt which is thus 
ſeparated,” not being a volztit 0 
alkaline, but a fixt neutral {alt 0 
The abuſe may be more readih Ni 
detected by a drop or two d al 
ſolution of ſilver made in Ui; tl 
fortis; which will produce 10 Þ 
change in the appearance of tis h; 
true ſpirit, but will render Us C 
4 


III. 


Digeſt them together in ſuch 
hear, that they may but Ju! n 
or ſimmer, and in a feu 9 
they will unite: after "a 
the liquor in boiling), will I 
become ropy, and in good t, 
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ſuffered to cool, will appear 
like gelly. When this hap- 
ens, throw in by little and 
little fome common ſalt, till the 
boiling liquor loſes it ropineſs; 
and continue the coction, till, 
on receiving ſome drops on a 
tile, the ſoap is found to coagu- 
late, and the water freely ſepa- 
rates from it. The fire being 
then removed, the ſoap will 
gradually ariſe to the ſarface of 
the liquor: take it off before 
it grows cold, and put it into a 


has a cloth for its bottom: 
aſterwards take out the ſoap, 
and ſet it by till ſufficiently 
dried, t 
After the ſame manner, 
may likewiſe be made with 
oil olive; but the pureſt oil 
muſt be uſed, that the ſoap 
may be as little ungrateſul as 
poſſible eicher to the palate or 
ſtomach. | 


a ſoap 


Tuis proceſs is ſo fully de- 


ſerided, as to render . any farther 


directions unneceſſary, The ge- 
reral virtues of ſoap have been 
already delivered in page 219. 
that prepared after this manner is 


not different in quality from the 


hard ſort there mentioned. The 


lrength of ſoaps varies conſider. 


ably with their age, and the man- 


der in which they have been kept: 


ircſh ſoap, though apparently of 
a good conſiſtence, loſes, upon 
emp thoroughly dried, near one- 
ird of its weight; the whole 
of which loſs is mere water; A 
circumſtance to be particularly 
altended to, in the exhibition of 
tis medicine. 
OP Fs decompounded (or the 
anne ſalt and oil, of which it 
"Wer leparared from one 
= y all acids; and hence 
* $953 not lather with waters that 


wooden mould or frame, which 


contain any acid unneutralized, 
In pure water, jt diſſolves into a 
milky liquor, which on dropping 
in ſome oil of vitriol forms a kind 
of coagulum: on add.ng more 
of the acid, the liquor becomes 


clear, the oil of the ſoap aiit:s' 


to the ſurface, its alkali uw:iting 
with the acid, and forming ſaline 
concretions at the bottom. The 
oil, carefully collected, proves re- 
markably purer than wren it firſt 


entered the compolition of the 


ſoap; and, like the eſſntigl oils 
of vegetables, diiloives in ſpirit 
of wine: it may poſſibly be ap- 
plicable to ſome uieiul purpoſes, 
as it f{eems to be freed from its 
groſſer matter, extremely pure, 
and 1s void cf the punzency of 
eſſential oils. 

It follows from the above ex- 
periments, that no kind of acid 
ought to be uſed along with ſoap 
all acids abſorbing the alkaline 
ſalt of the ſoap from the dil. 
Neutral ſalts have not this effect, 
their acid being already ſatiated 
with an alkali: but ſalts com- 
poſed of an acid and an earthy 
or metallic body, as the purging 
bitter ſalt, vitriol, &c. decom- 
pound the ſoap equaily,with pure 
acids; acids Quitting an earth or 
metal to unite with an alkalt 
brought in contact with them, 

Soap diſſolves likewiſe, but in 
ſmall quantity, in pure ſpirit of 
wine: it is obſervable of this 
ſolution, that if expoſed to a de- 
gree of cold, a very little greater 
than that in which water begins to 
freeze, it congeals into a ſolid pel- 
lucid mats. 

The meaſtruum which diſſolves 
ſoap mott perfectly, and in great- 
eſt quantity, is a pure proof ſpir. t- 
he common proof {pris have 4 
ſlight acidity, not iudeed diſtin— 
guiſnable by the taſte or by the 
uſuai ways of trial, but ſuilicient 
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to give ſomewhat of a milky hue 
to ſolutions of ſoap made in 
them. This may be corrected. by 
the addition of a little alkaline 
ſalt: Mr. Geoffroy obſerves, in 
the Memoirs of the French aca- 
de my, that twenty-e!ght parts of 
good proof ſpirit, with the addition 
of one part of ſalt of kali (fee 

Pag 427.) will diſſolve ten parts 
of 20d hard ſoap into a pertectiy 
Iimpic liquor. The cammon al- 
keline ja'its, as that of tartar, an- 
ſwer equally in this reſpect with 
that of kali ; but the latter, be- 
ing much leſs acrimonidus, ſeems 
preferable waere the ſolution is 
intended for medicinal uſe. 

This facility of the decompoſi- 
tion of ſogp by acids renders it 
an uſsful criterion of low degrees 
of unneutralized acidity in wa- 
ters, &c. The limpid ſolution of 
ſoap in proof ſpirit, dropt into 
any liquor, that contains cither a 
pure acid, or a ſalt compuicd of 
an acid with an earth or metal, 
rengers the liquor immediately 
milky, more or leſs, in propor- 


tion tothe quantities it is im- 


pregnated with. 


SAPO PURIFICATUS, 
Pur fea 7 Jo: ah, 

Slice one pouud of dry, hard, Ge- 
nga, Alickk or any other oil- 
ſoap, into a clean pewter veilel, 
and pour upon it two p allons of 


Tectized ſpirit of wine. Place 
Wa ter- bath, and 


the veſſel 1 
apply ſach a degree of heat as 
may mM: ike the ſpirit | boil, when 
it will ſoon diflolve the ſoap. 
Let, ihe yell] ſtand cloſe cover- 
ed in a warm place, _ the li- 
quor bus grown perfect 
it: any olly matter ſwim upon 
the ſurtace, care full) cum it off. 
Then decant the limpid liquor 
from the feces, and Ciil:) off 
from it all che ſpirit that will 
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tly clear; 


Part III. 
ariſe in the heat of a water. bath 
Expoſe the remainder to a dry 
air for a few days, and it will 
become a white, opake, and 


ſomewhat friable mais, Prag 
| che. s f : 


Soar thus purified has [ils 
or no {mell, and proves, upon ex- 
amination, not in any degree 
acrimonious, but quite mild and 
ſoft, and conſequeutly well fitted 
for medicinal purpoſes. 


SA PO TARTARUS, 
Sab Of tartar, 

Take any quantity of ſalt of tar. 
tar, very well calcined and re- 
duce into powder whilſt hot; 
immediately pour upon it, ina 
broad glaſs veſſel, twice it 
quantity of oil of turpentine; 
and let them flagd t together na 
cellar for ſome weeks, till the 
oil has penetrated the ſalt: then 
add more oil by degrees s, til 
the ſalt has abſorbed thrice its 
own quantity, and both appear 
united into a ſoap; wich, if 
the matter is every day ſtirred, 
w1ll happen in a mon! h or ta. 
The effect ſucceeds ſooner, | i 
the containing veſſel be fixed (0 
the ſail of a windmill, or ay 
other machine that turns zoand 
with great veiocity. 


Pats tediqus proceſs, which 1s 
taken from the preceding edition 
of the Edinburgh pharmacorceis 

might be finiſhed in, a very itte 
time, by duly attend'ng t9 44 
cumſtance which our chggnils 3, 40 
the pharmaceutical writers, hate 
in general cyeriooked;. and wich 
many have ſuppoicd to be 2 MEAN 
even of preventing ſucceis. 2 
the oil he poured upon 1 
verized falt whitft very bot,! J 


ich 4 
It! 
will immediately ay nig 
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and by rubbing for 
a few minutes in a hot mortar, 
ſorm a truly ſaponaceous maſs, the 
medicine here intended. If the 
alt is ſuffered to grow cold before 
te addition of the oil, it is ſcarce 
Mile to unite ther, as the com- 
mittee of the London college 
obſerves, without the addition of 
2 little water, which in this caſe 
promotes the effect The regular, 
uni form motion above recommend- 
ed. does not anſwer fo well as 
zyitarion or rubbing in a mortar; 
the different degrees of centrifugal 
force which the oil and falt ac- 
quire, when moved circularly, 
tending to keep them apart. The 
ſalt does not retain ſo much of 
the oil as might be expected; far 
the greateſt part of this volatile 
fluid being diff pated in the pro- 
ceis. Mr. Baumè relates, in bis 
Ilamuel di chemi“ lately publiſhed, 
that experiments have convinced 
bim, tnat the ſoap conſiſts of only 
the rc11:0u3 part ot the oi] united 
with ine alkali; that the more 
laid and well redified the oil 
is, the leſs ſoap is obtained; and 
that by adding a little turpen- 
line in ſubttance to the mixture, 
the preparation . is conſiderably 
accelerated. 


hiſſing noiſe; 


1: medicine has been greatly 
celebrated as a diuretic, 11 ne phri- 
te campiaints, and as a Corrector 
ot ceftaig vegetable 


* 


Ama 
: 


4 ts hilt preparer, Star- 
%, under the names of philo— 
lophic loap, the vegetable cor- 
* & c. Its virtues, however, 
el beben loffciently warrant- 
By, experience; nor does the 
Fleient practice Pay any regard to 
. aceordingly f e 
don and Edinb 
rejected it at 
Ol their Dar 


urgh Colleges have 
tac late reformation 
nacopœias. 


both the Lon- 


LO TIO SAPONACEA. 


Saponaceous lotion. 
Lond. 

Take of | 

Damaſk roſe water, three quar- 
ters of a pint; | 

Oi] olive, one quarter of a pint; 

Ley of tartar, half an ounce by 
meaſure. 

Grind the ley of tartar and the 
oil together, until they unite 3 
then gradua:ly add tine roſe 
water, 


Tris is defiened for external 
uſe, as a deterg2''t waſu; and, 
like other ſoapy liquors, aufwers 
this purpoſe very effectually. 
Where it is required to be more 
deterſive, it may bs occafionally 
rendered ſo, by the addition of 
a ſmall quantity of a folutioa of 
any fixt alkaline ſalt. 
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LINIMEN T UM 
SAPONACEUNM. 
Saponacerus liniment. 

| Loud, 

Take of * 
Spirit of roſemary. one pint; 
Hard Spaniſh ſoap, three ouuces; 
Tamphor, one OUNCE. 

Digeſt the ſcap in the ſpirit of 
roſemary, until it 15 diflolved; 
then add the camphor. 


BALSAMUM SAPONACEUXM, 
vulgo OPPODELDOCH. 


Saponaceous balſam, ccmmonly called 
opodeldoc, 
Edinò. 
Take of 
Spaniſh ſoap, ten ounces; 
Camptor, two ounces 
Eſſential oil of rotemary, 
Effential oil of origanum, each 
half an ounce ; 
ReEtified ſpirit of wine, four 


pints, - 
Ft 4 Digeſt 


$ 


- : ; 


. 
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Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of 
wine, with a gentle heat, till it 
is diſſolved; then add the cam- 
phor and the oils, and ſhake 
the whole well together, that 
they may be perfectly mixed, 


THzsE compoſitions alſa are 
employed chiefly for external pur- 


poſes, againſt rheumaric pains, 


ſprains, bruiſes, and other like 
complaints. Soap acts to much 
better advantage, when thus ap- 
plied in a liquid form, than in 
the ſolid one of a plaſter. 


BALSAMUM ANODYNUM, 
vulgo BATEANUM. 


Anodyne balſam, commonly called 


Bates's baljam. 
Edins. 
Take of N 
White ſoap, two ounces; 
Crude ppium, half an qunce ; 
Camphor, ix diams ; 
Eſſential oil of roſernary, one 
dram; | 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, eighteen 
Wees. 
and opium, in a gentle ſand 
beat, for three days: then ſtrain 
the liquor, and add to it the 
camphor ard eſſential oil. 


Tuts compoſition is greatly 
commended for allaying pains, and 
js {aid to have been ſometimes uſed 
with benefit even In the gout; a 
cloth dipt in it being laid on the 

art. It is ſometimes likewiſe di- 


rected to be taken inwardly, in 
the tame diforder, as alſo in ner- 


vous colics, jaundices, &c. from 
twenty to fifty drops or more; 
thovgh ſurely, in gouty caſes, the 
"uſe of opiate medicines requires 
great caution. One grain of opium 
Is contained in about ninety drops 
pf the ballam. | 
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Part III. 


LINIMENTUM voLA 
1 85 Holatile liniment. * 
| Lond, | 


Oi! of almonds, 
meaſyre ; 
Spirit of ſal ammonlae 
drams by weight. 
Stir them together in a wide.moyth, 


ed phial, until they pe 
unite. 5 Perfect 


two 


EPITHEMA VOLATILE 
Volatile epithem, 


Lond, 
Take of Es 
Common turpentine, 
Spirit of fal ammoniac, each 
equal weights. | 
Stir the turpentine in a mortar 
gradually dropping in the ſpirit 
until they unite into a white 
mals. | 


EMPLASTRUM VOLATILE, 
Holatile plaſter. 
; Eqinb. 
Take of | 
Venice turpentine, 
Spirit of Sal' ammoniac, each 
one Ounce, 
Pour the ſpirit gradually into the 
turpentine, ſtirring them dil 
ligently rogether in a mortar, 


THe three foregoing are very 
acrid, ſtimulating compoſitions 
and are principally applied againi 
rheumatic and iſchiadic pals 
The epithem or plaſter was for 
merly made of a ſtiffer conlitence 
and more adheſive, by an add! 
tion of tacamahaca; which 15 hers 
judicicuſly omitted, as it prevent 
ed the application from being , 
expeditiouſly got of from 4 
part, as its great uritating powel 
made fometimes neceſlary. 


SPIRITUY 


TU 
SPIRFNIACI DULCIS. 


Dultifed ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
| en - 4 

f a pound of any fix 
W ounces of ſal 
ammoniac, and three pints of 
proof ſpirit of wine. Diſtil 
off, with a gentle heat, a pint 
aud a half, 


Tars ſoirit has lately come 
much into eſteem. both as a me- 
dicine and a menſtruum. Ir is 
+ ſolution of volatile ſalt in rec- 
vhed ſpirit of wine; for though 
proof ſpirit is made uſe of, its 
palegmatic part does not ariſe in 
the diſtillation, and ſerves only to 
facilitate the action of the pure 
ſpirit upon the ammoniacal ſalt. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine does not 
diſſolve volatile alkaline ſalts by 
imple mixture: on the contrary, 
it precipitates them, as has been 
already obſerved, when they are 
previouſly diſſolved in water: but 
by the preſent proceſs, a conſider- 
able proportion of the volatile 


esch ald is combined with the ſpirit. 

It might perhaps, for ſome pur— 
"to the poles, be more adviſadie, to uſe 
1 ili nn this intention the volatile ſpirit 
1 5 made with quicklime: for this 


hed ſpirit of wine, in any propor- 


er | : 
re va tous, without the leaſt danger 
00 OR e {cparation of the volaci 
again * CP=ration or the volatile 
; alkali, 
Palms, 
vas fors 8d. : 3 
ſiſtence, PIRITUs VOLATILIS 
n add!  FETIDUS. 
his her The velaule fetid ſpirit, 
prevent Loud 
zeing 0 Take of e 


om tie 


en Any fixt alkaline falt, 


and a half; | | 
dal am mouiac, one pound; 
afœtida, four ounces; 
roof ſpirit of wine, lix pints. 


a pound 


RITU3 


may be mixed at once with recti- 


+ | OS * 4 - 1 P * - FX 
ole. LAS a 4. * \ „ N 
© boa BE Aa Foe rats, " . 9 


/ 
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TUS SALIS - AMMO- Draw off, "Cha 


with a gentle heat, five 
pints, 


Tais ſpirit is deſigned as an 


antihyſteric, and is undoubtedly a 
very elegant one. Volatile ſpirits, 
impregnated for theſe purpoles 
with different fetids, have been 
uſually kept in the ſhops : the 
ingredient here made choice of, 
is the beſt calculaced of any for 
general uſe, and equivalent in 
virtue to them all. [The ſpirit is 
pale when newly diſtilled, but 
acquires a conſiderable tinge in 
keeping. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS 
AROMATICUS. 
Valatile aromatic ſpirit. 
Lond. 
Take f 

Eſſential oil of nutmegs, 

Eſſence of lemons, each two 
drams; 

Eſſential oil of cloves, half a 
dram; 

Dulcified ſpirit of ſal. ammoniac. 
one quart. 


Diſtil them with a very gentle 
fire. 


SPIRLTUS VOLATILISOLE- 
OSUS, vulgo SALINUS 
AROMATICUS. 
Volatile oily ſpirit, commonly called 
ſaline aromatic ſpirit, 


Eadind. 
Take of . 
Volatile ſalt of ſal ammoniac, 
eight ounces; 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, one 
Qunce and a half; 
Oil of amber, one ounce; 
Eſſence of lemon peel, half an 
ounce ; 


French brandy, one gallon and 
a half. 


Draw off by diftillation, in the 
hezt of a -water-bath, near one 
gallon, | | 
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VoArILE ſalts, thus united 
with aromatics, are not only more 
agreeable in flavour, but likewiſe 
more acceptable to the ſtomach, 
and leſs acrimonious, than in their 
pure ſtate. Both the foregoing 
compoſitions turn out excellent 


ones, provided the oils are good, 


and the diſtillation ſkilfully per- 
formed, The doſe is from five or 
ſix drops to ſixty or more. 

Medicines of this kind might 
be prepared extemporaneouſly, by 
dropping any proper eſſential oil 
into the dulcifed ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, which will readily diſ— 
ſolve the oil without the aſſiſtance 
of diſtillation, as in the following 
compoſitions; in which Jamaica 
pepper is choſen for the aromatic 
material, as being a cheap and 
ſufficiently elegant one, and very 
well adapted to general uſe. 


SpPIRITUS VOLATILIS OLEOSVUS 
EXTEMPORANEUS, 
E xtempo! anecus volatile oily ſpirit. 


Take of 

Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 

one pint; | 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper, 

two d:ams. 
Mix them together, that the oil 
may be diilolvec. 

155 Or, 

Take of : 
Spirit of wine, highly reQified, 
Spirit of ſal amaion:iac, euch 

half a pint; 

_ Effential oil of Jamaica pepper, 

t] O drams. 

Diſſolve the oil in the ſpiricof wine, 
and mix this ſolution with the 
ſpirit of jal ammoniac; a white 
coagulum will be immediately 
fo: med, which, ina warm pl:ce, 

' ſoon reſolves into a tranſparent 
liquor, depoſiting a quantity of 
a volatile oily ſalt. | 


proper for the intention, T 


By either of the abo 
thods, a volatile oily 
be made occaſionally, 


ve me. 
ſpirit may 
and adapt. 


ed, at pleaſure, to particular Pur. 


poſes, by chuſing an eſſential oil 
in hyſterical diſorders, ON 
uterine purgations are deficient 
a preparation of this kind made 
with the oils of rue, ſavin, penny. 
royal, or other like plants, proves 
an uſeful remedy; for weaknek 
of the ſtomach, oil of mint may 
be taken; where a cephalic is re. 
quired, oil of marjoram, lavender, 
or roſemary; in coldneſs and 
faintings, oil of cinnamon; in 
caſes of flatulencies, tie oils of 
aniſeeds and ſweet fennel ſceds, 
Theſe laſt greatly cover the pun- 
gency of the volatile ſpirit, aid 
render it ſupportable to the pr. 
late. The ſpirits thus made by 
ſimple mixture, are nowiſe inferior, 
in medicinal efficacy, to thoſe 
prepared by diſtillation, though 
the tinge, which they receive from 
the oil, may render them to tome 
perſons leis tightly, 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS SUCCINA- 
TUS, - 
Succinated volatile ſpirit, 
Take of | 
ReRified oil of amber, from 
twelve to ſixty crops ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one 
ounce; 85 | 
Volatile ſpirit of fal ammonie* 
prepared with quicklime, 
twelve Ounces. = 
Mix them togeiher, and diſtil in 
retort with a moderate fte. 


Tals compoſition is extreni!? 


and has lately come 


enetratin i 
P 85 mell- | 


into eſteem, particularly for! J 
ing to in lowneſles and laan! 
under the name of au d' lit. 
It has been hitherto brought 
from France. It is not quite 10 
6 


NAs 


LA 


1 for the oil of amber diſſolves ingly ſtrong, ſcarcely any of the 
ns imperfectly in the ſpirit: if oil will be imbibed. 
he volatile ſpirit is not exceed- 


* 


SECT. 
Acid ſpirits. 


ePRITUS VITRIOLI 
et fortis (oleum dictu 


. tenuts, 
8 E.) 


atque COLCOTHAR. 
al ſpirit, and the flrong ſpirit, 


er eil, of vitriol, and colcothar. 


Lond. 
Et calcined vitriol be 


diſtilled 


in earthen veſſels, with a re- 
verberatory fire, for three days 
without intermiſſion, What re- 
mains in the veſſels is called col- 


cothar of vitriol. 


Put the diſtilled liquor into a 


glaſs retort, and place 


in it a 


ſand furnace: the weak ſpirit 
will come over, the ſtrong (im- 


properly called oil of vi 
maining behind. 


Edinb. — 


triol) re- 


Take any quantity of green vi— 
triol, calcined to a flight yeilow 
colour, and reduced into pow- 
der. Fill therewith one half 


of an earthen retort, 


place it 


in a reverberatory furnace, kit 


on a very large recei 


ver, and 


ute well the junctures; then 


proceed to diſtillation, 
ly increaſing the fire 


gradual- 
to the 


utmoſt degree, which is to be 
kept up as long as any vapours 


ariſe, 
The phlegm, ſpirit, 
improperly fo called, 


and oil 
may be 


ſeparated from each other, by 


committing the Whole 


to diſtil- 


lation in a retort- placed in a 


land furnace, The 
(which will be in little 
it the vitrio! has be 


phlegm 
quantity 
en duly 


— 


calcined) will ariſe with a ſmall 
degree of heat, and the ſpirit 


with a ſtronger, leaving the oil 
behind. 


Tas vitriol ſhould: be calcined 
till it acquires a yellowiſh colour 
inclining to red; if calcined only 
to whiteneſs, as has been com- 
monly directed, it will change in 
the diſtilling veſſels into a hard 


compact maſs, from which the 


due quantity of acid can never 
be obtained, though urged with 


the moſt vehement fire for a great 


length of time. A retort is an 
inconvenient inſtrament for per- 


forming the diſtillation in; it re- 


quires an extraordinary expence of 
fuel and time to elevate the pon- 
derous acid of vitriol, ſo high as 
the ſigure of this veſſel demands; 


the veſſels uſually employed are 
ſo contrived, that the vapour paſſes 
out laterally, without any aſcent; 


theſe are called long-necks; the 
junctures of them with the re- 
ceivers may be luted with Wind- 
ſor bam, moiſtened with a ſolu- 
tion of any fixt alkaline falt, and 
then beaten up with a {mall quan- 


tity of horſe-dung. If the fire 


is ſufficiently ſtrong, the diſtilla- 


tion will be finiſhed in much leſs 


than three days, though vapours 
will not ceaſe to appear long 
"after this period: when the pro- 
ceſs has been continu-d for a 


certain time, which Boerhaave 


limits to eighteen houre, the ſpi- 


rit that ariles will not pay the 
expence: 


CY 


444 
expence: regard however muſt 
be had herein to the ſize of the 
furnace, the quantity of vitriol in 
each diſtilling veſſel, and the de- 
gree of heat employed: thoſe who 
make this commodity in quantity, 
continue the operation no longer, 
than till the fumes which iſfue 
from the long-necks at the greateſt 
diſtance from the fire, begin to 
jeſſen, and the recipients grow 
fomewhat clear. 

This procets 1s not practicable 


to advantage without a very large 


apparatus. Hence it 1s become a 
diſtinct branch of the chemical bu- 
fineſs ; and conſiderable works have 
been erected for it, in ſuch parts 
of the kingdom as fuel can be 
moſt eaſily procured in; ſome of 
the furnaces are 10 large as to con- 
tain an hundred earthen long- 
necks, or diſtilling veſſels, at once. 
The metallic part of the vitriol, 
or colcothar, which remains after 
the diſtiliation, is ground down 
in mills, edulcorated with water, 
and employed as a pigment ; in 
medical virtue, it is not different 
trom {ome of the calces of iron, to 
be ſpoken of hereafter, 

The acid ſpirit, as it ariſes in the 
firſt diſtulation, appears of a dark 
or blackiſh colour, and contains 
a confiderable portion of phlegm. 
In the ſecond diſtillation, the 
phlegmatic parts ariſe firſt, toge- 
tner with the lighcer acid, which 
are kept apart under the name of 
weak ſpirit ; at the ſame time, the 
remaining ſtrong ſpirit, or oil as it 
is called, loſes its black colour, 
and becomes clear; and this is the 
uſual mark for diſcontinuing the 
diſtillation. Methods of farther 
purifying this acid for the nicer 
uſes are deſcribed 1a Practical che- 
miſtry, page 144. 

The ſpirit of vitriol is the moſt 
ponderous of ali tne I.quids we 
es acquainted with; and the 
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moſt powerful of the acids. If 
any other acid be united with a 


fixt alkaline ſalt or earth; upon 


the addition of the vitriolic, ſuch 
acid will be diſlodged, and ariſe 
on applying a moderate heat, leav- 
ing the vitriolic in poſſeſſion of 
the alkali; though without this 
addition, it would not yield to the 
moit vehement fire, Mixt with 
water, 1t inſtantly conceives great 
heat, inſomuch that glaſs veſſels 
are apt to crack from the mixture, 
unleſs it is very flowly performed: 


expoſed to the air, it imbibez 


moiſture, and ſoon acquires a not- 
able increaſe of weight, In me- 
dicine, it is employed chiefly as 
ſubſervient to other preparations: 
it is likewiſe not unfrequently mix. 
ed with juleps and the like, in 
ſuch quantity as will be ſufficient 
to give the liquor an agreeable 
tartneſs in the intentions of a cool- 
ing antiſceptic, reſtringent, and 
ficmackic. See page 325. 


SPIRIT US SULPHURIS 
er campanam. | 

Spirit (commonly called Oil) if 

ſulphur by the bell, 
| Lond. 

Let the ſulphur be ſet on fire, un- 
der a glaſs veſſel fitted tor this 
uie, called a bell; and let the 
acid ſpirit, which trickles down 
from the ſides of the bell, bs 
received in a glaſs diſh placed 
underneath, 


Fdino. 
Take any quantity of ſulphur; 
melt it in an earthen diſh, and 
dip into it twiſted ſtrips of linen, 
ſo as to form a fulpourate 
match. Faſten this in the moun 
of a vial, which 1s t9 be let 
in the bottom of 4 gl * 
earthen diſh, in a moiſt place 
icreened from the wind: then 


; 4. 
kindle the ſulphur __——_ 


Chap. 8. 


5 
„* 


zron; and hang over it a 
bor. ball, al rack diſtance, 
chat the flame may not touch it. 
The vapour of the ſulphur will 
condenſe in the bell by the 
cold, and drop down from its 
ſides, like water, into the veſſel 
placed uaderneath. 


Taz glaſs uſually employed for 


. nurpoſe by the chemiſts differs 
ably 8 the bell ſhape: 
its belly is ſpherical, and has arim 
at the bottom turned inwards A 
lite; the upper part ends in a 
long open ſtem: A large receiver, 
with a hole cut in its bottom, 
and 2 long tube inſerted into its 
mouth, would anſwer as well. If 
the ſulphur happens to burn dull, 
the glaſs is taken off, and the 
matter ſtirred with an iron wire, 
or a clean tobacco pipe: as it con- 
ſames, freſh quantities are fup- 
plied, till all the ſulphur deſigned 
for this uſe is burnt. The con- 
denſation of the fumes depends 
in great meaſure upon their im- 
bibing aqueous moiſture: hence 
in wet weather, or a damp place, 
the operation ſucceeds beſt, In 
dry weather, it is cuſtomary to 
moiſten the bell, by ſuſpending it 


for a little time over the ſteam of 
bailing water. | 


This proceſs is ſufficiently trou- 


bleſome, and the yield of acid ſpi- 
It obtained by it extremely ſmall ; 
greatelt part of the fumes eſcaping 
into the air, partly at the bottom, 


and partly through the upper aper- 
ture of the bell. W 


Several contrivances have been 


made for preventing theſe inconve- 
mencies. One of the beſt common- 
y known, is that deſcribed in vol. v. 
art, 14, of the Edinburgh effays ; 
Inſtead 
Is employed, having a tubulated 
icelver (with the pipe turned 
uppermoſt) adapted to its neck; 


of the bell, a large retort 


4 
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inſtead of the large aperture in the 
bottom of the bell, a ſmall one 
is made in the bottom of the re- 
tort : and thus by diminiſhing the 
aperture, enlarging the capacity 
of the veſſels, and Jengthening 
tne paſſage of the fume, a con- 
ſiderably larger quantity of the 
fumes are detained than in the 
common inſtruments, 

This apparatus may be greatly 
improved, by cutting the hole in 
the ſide of the retort, and pour- 
ing into the bottom an ounce or 
two of warm water, in the middle 
of which is placed a ſhallow tone 
cup containing the ſulphur. The 
heat of the burning ſulphur is 
ſoon communicated to the water, 
ſo as to keep it continually riſing 
in ſteam: with this aqueous va- 
pour, the fumes of the brimſtone 
are effectually blended as they 
aſcend; and detained in conſider- 
able quantity, in a much leſs pro- 
portion of phlegm than when the 
common methods are purſued: 
for here, the buſineſs of rectifica- 
tion or dephlegmation is carrying 


on, at the ſame time that the acid 


1s collectiog. 

This affair is capable of being 
much farther improved. In the 
common. method by the bell, in 
the moſt favourable circumſtances, 


ſcarce above two drams of acid 


ſpirit are obtained from ſixteen 
ounces of ſulphur: by the ſe— 
cond apparatus, an ounce may be 
obtained from the ſame quanti- 
ty; and by the other, about two 
ounces. Ir appears however, from 
experiments related by Stahl and 
others, that out of ſixteen ounces 
of ſulphur, at leaſt fifteen ounces 
are pure acid, of ſuch ſtrength 
as to require being diluted with 


above an equal weight of water, 


to reduce it to the pitch of com- 
mon ſpirit of ſulphur. It follows 
therefore, that if 'we could con- 

trive 
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trive a method of burning ſulphur, 


fo as to preſerve all the fumes, we 
might obtain from it much more 
than its own weight, of an acid of 
the ordinary ſtrength. 


The acid obtained from ſulphur 


is in all reſpects ſimilar to that of 
vitriol. The acid of ſulphur, 
united with iron or copper, forms 
2 true vitriol; and the acid of 
vitriol, combined with inflamma- 
ble matters, produces ſulphur, not 
diſtinguiſhable from pure common 


brimſtone. The identity of theſe 


acids is well known to ſome parti- 


cular perſons, who ſupply us with 


almoſt all that is now ſold under 
the name of oil of vitriol, prepar- 
ed from the fumes of burning 
ſulphur. The method by which 
they obtain the acid ſo plentifully, 
and at ſo cheap a rate, from this 
concrete which has hitherto yield- 
ed it ſo ſparingly, differs from the 
proceſſes above deſcribed. In 
ſtead of an open bell, or a retort 
with the mouth open, they uſe, 
for burning the ſulphur in, very 
large ſpherical glaſs veſſels, blown 
on purpoſe, of the ſize of a hog- 
ſhead or more, with only one aper- 
ture, through which the ſulphur 
is introduced, and which is after- 
wards immediately cloſed, till the 
fumes have ſubſided and incor- 
porated with the vapour of the 


warm water placed in the lower 


Part of the veſſel. 


AQUA SULPHURATA. 

Sulpburated water, commaniy called 

gas ſulphuris. 
Lond. 

Take a quart of water, and half a 
pound of ſulpkur. 
the ſulphur be ſet on fire in an 
iron ladle, and ſuſpended over 
the water in a cloſe veſſel : as 
ſoon as the fumes ſubſide, ſome 
more of the ſulphur is to be fired 


into a glaſs receiver, placed on in 


dipping into the water: the ſms 


et part of 


in the ſame manner; and thi 


repeated till the whol . 
is burnt. e Unit 


A convenient way of mana in 
this proceſs is, to put the Water 


de; and to have the ladle, eq. 
taining the burning ſulphur, fiel 
to a plug, made to go freely iny 
the, neck of the veſſel ; the uſe of 
the plug is to keep the ladle fron 


which iſſue betwixt it and the glas 
may be confined by a cloth thro 
round the neck. 

The water is impregnated, i 
this proceſs, with a ſubtile volatik | 
acid, different in many reſpefi 
from the foregoing ſpirits of ful. 
phur and of vitriol. The acid 
may likewiſe be obtained in the 
ſame volatile ſtate, both fromy 
trio] and ſulphur, without water, 
If the retort or long- neck, during 
the diſtillation of oil of vitro], 
happens to crack in the. fire, a 
the acid that riſes afterwards 1 
found to be thus volatilized. I 
cloths, moiſtened with a folution 
of fixt alkaline ſalt, be ſuſpend 
over burning brimſtone, the ad 
fumes will be imbibed by the al 
kali, and form with it a neut 
ſalt: if this neutral ſalt be rubbe 
off from the cloths, and font 
common oil of vitriol poured U 
on it, the volatile acid it be 
imbibed from the ſulphur wil 
immediately extricated agail oi 
may be collected by w_ 
tion. The acid proves in all thei 
caſes ſo volatile, as to diſtil 10 
heat ſcarcely greater than tte 
which the hand can ſupport: 't l 
a pungent ſuffocating ſmell, 1 
that of the fumes of bum 
brimſtone, but diſcovers te l 
taſte very little acidi. ® * 
rofiveneſs, Expoſed for 10 


. . . E 
ume to the air, it loses 49 
| properis 


Chap. 8. 


roperties, and becomes a fixt acid, 
and corroſive like common oil of 
1 5 aqua ſulphurata is liable to 
eat uncertainty in point of 
ſtrenzthn; partly on account of the 
water being impregnated with a 
greater or jeſs quantity of the 
fumes, zccording as the procels 1s 


into more or leſs {kiliully managed; and 
+ partly on account of the above 
rom | 


change of the acid from a volatile 

to a fixt ſtate When newly pre- 
| pared, it is highly volatile and pun- 
gent, ſinelling like burning brim- 
ſtone, but in taſte rather bitteriſh 
and auſtere than acid: in keeping, 
tie volatility znd ſmell are loſt, and 
the liquor (ſooner orlater according 
as the air is more or leſs admitted 
| to it) becomes in all reſpe&s the 
ſame as water acidulated with a 
little common oil of vitriol. 


mes 
laks 
rOWn 


, 10 
latile 
pelts 
tu 

acid 
in the 
m 
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* This preparation is faid to give 
ito, rlief in fits of the convulfive alth- 
re, dl ma, It is taken on the quantity of 
rds il a poonful' or half an ounce, two 
d. I or ehre times a day, in any ſuit- 
Jution able vehicle. | 

_ SPIRITUS NITRI Glauberi. 


the al 


Glauberg ſparit of nitre. 
Lord, 


wir 

"abba Take three pounds of nitre, and 
1 font one pound of the ſtrong ſpirit, 
ed up or oil of vitriol, Mix them 


it ha cautioully and gradually tOge- 
will ther, under a chimney 5 and 
: then diſtil, ar firſt with: le 
in, An IJ, at Hrit With a gentle, 
Cilla and afterwards With a ſtronger 
all thel heat. 

{til 10 


an tha : Ea nb. 
t: it he Put two pounds of nitre into a glaſs 
ell, Ik "Mort; and add by degrees one 
burnin Pound of oil of vitriol diluted 
to ti with an equal quantity of warm 
or cot Water, Diftil in a ſand heat, 
r fon gradually increafed, till the mat- 
es the vt remains dry. 


This lpirit is rectified by a ſecond 


diſtillation, with the heat of a 
water-bath. in a glaſs cacurbit, 
with its head and receiver; the 
phlegm ariſes, leaving the ſpirit 
behind, 


Here the vitriolic acid expels 
that of the nitre, in red corrofive 
vapours, which begin to iſſue im- 
med:ately upon mixture, and which 


the operator ought cautiouſly to 


avoid, A pound of oil of vitriol 
is ſufficient to expel all the acid 
from about two pounds of nitre, 
not from more: ſome direct equal 
parts of the two. The ſpirit, in 
either caſe, is in quality the ſame z 
the difference in chis reſpect affect- 
ing only the reſiduum. When two 
parts of nitre are taken to one of 


oih of vitriol, the remaining alka- 


line baſis of the nitre is com- 
pletely ſaturated with the vitriolic 
acid, and the reſult is a neutral ſalt, 
the ſame with vitriolated tartar, 
as we fhall ſee hereafter; if more 
nitre is uſed, a part of the nitre 
in ſubſtance will remain blended 
with this vitriolated falt : if leſs 
nitre, it cannot afford alkali enough 
to ſaturate the vittiolic acid, and 
the reſiduum will be not a neutral 
ſait, but a very acid one. In this 
laſt caſe there is one conveniency; 
the acid ſalt being readily diffoluble 
in water, io as to be got out with- 
out breaking the retort, which 
the others are not. 

The acid of nitre is next in 
ſtrength to the vitriolie, and dif. 
lodges all dut that from alkaline 
ſalts or earths. It differs from all 
the other acids in deflagrating with 
inflammable matters: if a ſolution 
of any inflammable ſubſtance, as 
hartſhorn, &c. in this acid be ſet 
to evaporate; as ſoon as the matter 
approaches to dryneis, a violent 
detonation enſues. The chief uſe 
of this acid 1s as a menſtruum for 
certain minerals, and as the baſis 
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448 Pharmaceutical 


of ſome particular preparations, of 


which hereafter. It has been given 
likewiſe diluted with- any conve- 
nient vehicle, as a diruetic, from 


den to fifty drops. 


SPIRITUS SALIS MARINI 
Glauberi. 
Glauber's ſpirit of ſea ſalt, 
ond. 
Take two pounds of ſea ſalt, and 
the ſame quantity of ftroag ſpirit 
or oil of vitriol. Dilute the acid 
ſpirit with a pint of water, and 
our this mixtnre, by little and 
little, on the falt under a chim- 
ney; then dittil, at firſt with a 
gentle, and afterwards with a 
ſtronger fire. 


Edinb. 

Put into a glaſs retort two pounds 
of ſea ſalt decrepitated (that is, 
dried over the fire till it ceaſes to 

crackle, and pour thereon, by lit- 
tle and little, one pound of oil 
of vitriol diluted with an equal 
quantity of warm water. Place 


the retort in ſand; and, with a 


fire gradually increaſed, diſtil to 
dryneſs, This ſpirit is rectified 
by a ſecond dittillation, in a 
glaſs cucurbit, with a head and 
receiver adapted to it; by tie 
heat of a water-bath the phlegm 
will ariſe, leaving the ſpirit be- 
hind. | 
Tk marine acid ariſes, not in 
red fumes like the nitrous, but in 
white ones. The addition of wa- 
ter is more neceſſary here than in 
the foregoing proceſs; the marine 
vapours being ſo volatile, as ſcarce 
to condenſe without ſome ad ven- 
titious humidity; and hence the 
rectification, directed in the ſecond 
roceſs, does not ſucceed ſo well as 
that of the nitrous acid, a part of 
the marine ſpirit ariſing along with 
the phlegm, The oil of vitriol 


Preparations, 


the water in an earthen or flone 
weakeſt of the mineral acids, but 


menſtruum, for the making of o. 


Part Ill 


is moſt conveniently mixed with 


ware veſſel; for unleſs the mixty 

1s made exceeding ſlowly, it __ 
ſo hot as to endanger breakin 
glaſs one. K 


The ſpirit of ſea C1 


t is the 
ſtronger than any of the vegetable; 
o o J 
it requires a greater fire to diſtil i 
than that of nitre, yet is more 


readily diſſipated by the action gf 
the air. It is uſed chiefly as 3 


ther preparations ; ſometimes like. 
wiſe it is given, properly diluted, 
as an antiphlogittic, aperient, and 
diuretic, from ten to ſixty or ſe. 


venty drops. 


SPIRIT Us 8418s. 
Spirit of ſalt, 

Take a pound of ſea falt thorough- 
ly dried, and three pounds of 
powdered bricks. Mix, and put 
them into an eathen retort, of 
ſuch a fize that they may fil 
only one half of it. Place the 
retort in a reverberatory fuinace, 
adapt to it a large receiver, and 
lute well the junCures, Let 
the fire be applied, at fir very 
ſparingly, and afterwards in- 
creaſed by degrees, until all the 
ſpirits are driven over in (6 
form of clouds. When the ve 

ſels are grown cold, pour out 

the diftilled liquor into a glas 
cucurbit, and gently abſirad 
from it the phlegm, which will 
leave the ſpirit pure. 


Ins EAD of brickduſt, ſome bare 
uſed bolar earths and clays. K 
has been ſuppoſed, that thele ſub · 
ſtances act by diſcontinuing and d. A( 
viding the particles of the ſalt, k 
as to enable the fire to expe! * 
ſpirit; if this was true, pA 2 
ſand would prove equally fee 


_ 9 - 5 5 um 
able and dae {ame lutte medi | 
: | would 


hap. 8. * 

nſwer as well for a num- 
” men as at firſt; the reverſe 
which, experiments ſhew to be 
tue. Brick-earth, and other ſub- 
ances of this kind, contain a 
mall quantity of vitriolic acid, 
[i ofe known property it is to diſ- 


ch is the only part of them of 
e in this proceſs. The quantity 
T fpirit, therefore, obtained by 
heſe intermedia, is only in pro- 
ortion to that of the acid con- 


8 3 ined in them, which is extremely 
0 nall. This has occaſioned ſome 
ike- o make uſe of vitriol, as contain- 
ted, no a larger quantity of the vi- 
and nolic acid: but though vitriol is 


ſe⸗ 1 this reſpect greatly preferable 
o brickduſt, or the argillaceous 
arths; yet in another, it is found 
eſs eligible; its metallic part ſo 
Frongly adheres to the marine acid, 


uoh- 5 to keep it down after 1t is ſepa- 
is of ated from 1ts baſis, or elſe ariſes 
d put long with it, and defiles the pro- 
t, of Int, Theſe methods therefore of 
y All xrating the ſpirit of ſalt have 
e the teen for ſome time laid aſide; the 


nace, oregoing, in which the pure vi- 
and nolic acid itſelf is uſed, being in 
Let ll reſpets more convenient and 
ven drantageous. | 
$ mn | 
tte AQUA FORTIS. 
n the Lond. 
e vel- ake of 
ir out Nitre, 
Ir Green vitriol, uncalcined, each 
QUES three pounds; 
h will 


The ſame vitriol calcined, one 
pound and a half. 

| lu them well together, and diſtil 
with a very ſtrong fire, as long 
as any red vapour ariſes. 


e have 
's, Kt 
ſe ſub- 


ada FORTIS SIMPLEX. 
Single aguaſortis. 
Edinb. 
ake two parts of vitriol calcined 


to wiäteneſs, and one part of 


# 
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Acid Spirits. 
ngage the acid of ſea ſalt, and 
triol muſt be extricated before it 


ſtrong, otherwiſe ſome of the me- 


well attended to, for if this is 
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| powdered nitre, Mix them very 
well together, and fill therewith 
an earthen retort to two=thirds ; 
then fit on a large receiver, and 
proceed to diſtillation ; which is 
to be performed in the ſame 


manner as directed for ſpirit of 
ſalt. 


Tas vitirol here is not liable to 
the inconvenience mentioned in 
the foregoing remark ; it only oc- 
caſions a greater heat to be ne- 
ceſſary than when the pure vitriolic 
acid is uſed, for the acid of the vi- 


can act on the nitre; the fire, 
however, muſt not be extremely 


tallic parts of the vitriol will be 
forced over along with the nitrous 
acid: the direction of thoroughly 
mixing the ingredients ought to be 


neglected, or but ſlighty perform- 
ed, the due quantity of acid will 
not be obtained. The produce of 
theſe proceſſes is a ſpirit of nitre 
containing ſo much more phelgm, 
or watery moiſture, than Glauber's 
ſpirit, as the vitriol employed in 
its preparation does more than an 


equivalent quantity of oil of vitriol. 


AQUA FORTIS DUPLEX. 
Double aguafortis. 


Eainb. 
Take of 
Green vitriol, calcined to white- 
neſs, 


Clay, dried and powdered, 


Powdered nitre, of each equal 


arts. 
Mix them well together, and diſtil 
in an earthen retort as above. 


Tais proceſs is an unartful one. 
The clay appears to be of very 
little uſe, though the contrivers of 
the proceſs ſeem, from the re- 
ducton of the vitriol, to have 
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the ſalts. It would doubtleſs be 

2tter o omit the clay, and increaſe 
the quantity of the vitriol; which, 
in order to make the aquafortis of 
the ſtrength here intended, ſhould 
undergo a farther degree of calci- 


nation. 


The great demand which there 
is in ſundry buſineſſes for aquafor- 
tis has occaſioned the preparation 
of it to become a trade by itſelf. 
Hence larger and leſs expenſive in- 
ſtruments than thoſe mentioned a- 
bove, have been contrived. The 
common diſtilling veſſel is a large 
iron pot, With an earthen, or ſtone- 
ware ſtill head, to which is adapt- 


ed a large glaſs globe, or elſe a 


jar made of the ſame kind of clay 


as the head. The workmen are 


not at the trouble either of drying 
the vitriol, or pounding the nitre, 
but throw them both promiſcu- 
ouſly into the pot, where the fire 
ſoon liquefies and mixes them to- 
gether. The aquafortis, prepar- 


ed after this manner, is extremely 


impure, and utterly unfit for many 
purpoſes, ſuch in particular are the 


ſolution of mercury and of filver; 


the violence of the fire, employed 
in the operation, never fails to ele- 
vate ſome of the metalic parts of 
the vitriol; the nitre is uſed rough 
or unrefined, which containing a 
portion of ſea-ſalt, ſends over ſome 
of the marine along with the ni— 
treus acid; nor are the ingredients 
free from bits of wood, or other 
vegetable matters, which burning 
in the proceſs foul the ſpirit with 
an empyreumatic oil, giving it, at 
the ſame time, an high colour. 
If therefore common aquafortis 
be employed in any medicinal pre- 
paration, it ought to be previoully 
purified; the moſt effectual me- 


thod of doing wlich is the fol- 


lowiug. 
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Drop into the aquafortis 2 drop or 

of ſilver. If it 
Y, 
ſolution, 


aſions no 
allowing pro- 


two of ſolution 
becomes milky or cloud 
in a little more of the 
till a freſh addition occ 
turther change ; 
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450 Pharmaceutical Preparations. Part tr 
laid conſiderable ſtreſs on it: all it Aqua rorrT1s PURIFICAT 
can do is to hinder the melting of Purified aquafortis, A, 


drop 


per intervals for the white mat. 
ter to ſettle, that the effeQ of 
a new addition may be the her. 
ter perceived. Then pour the 
liquor into a glaſs retort, and 
diſtil in a ſand- heat to drynek, 


THz milkineſs produced by the 
ſolution of ſilver is a certain mark 
of marine or vitriolic acid in the 


aquafortis ; the filver abſorbing 


thoſe acids, and forming with them 
a concrete which the liquor is inca- 
pable of holding diſſolved. If the 
aquafortis is not made at all cloudy 
by this ſolution, we may be certain 
of its having been previoully free 
from the leaſt admixture of thoſe 
heterogeneous acids ; and when it 
ceaſes to become milky from a freh 
addition, we may be equally cer- 
tain, that how much ſoever it might 
have contained of them at hilt, they 


are now perfectly ſeparated, 
The ſolution of ſilver is 


to be 


made in aquafortis already puri 
fied. Where this cannot be had, 
the little quantity generally ſuff— 
cient for the preſent purpole, maj 
be made in the common 1mpure 
ſort of aquafortis, which will be 
purified during the diſſolution 1t- 
ſelf, Put a thin bit of vlver in. 


to a little of the aquafortis, and 


ſet the vial in a ſand-heat; f 
the aquafortis is pure, numefoss 
minute bubbles will iſſue from the 
filver on all fides, and the 1 
will gradually diſſolve without " 
tering the tranſparency of tic 1 
quor ; but if the aquaforts 70% 
tains marine or vitriollie acid, 1. 


will quickly become mah 0 


R619 
thi? 
* 
3 
N 
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cds uniting with the filver, as in 


the above procels, as faſt as the ni- 
nous acid diſſolves it. As the white 
matter precipitates upon, and ad- 
deres to, the ſurface of the ſilver, 
ſo as to impede the further action 


of the menſtruum; the liquor muſt 
be filtered and treated in the ſame 


manner with a bit of freſtt filver ; 
ifany milkineſs ſtill enſues, the ope- 
ration muſt be repeated with an- 
other piece of the metal, till all the 
foreign acids are ſeparated, and 
the ſilyer is found to diſſolve clear. 
Good aquafortis taxes up about 
half its own weight of ſilver. 
The ſilver may berecovered from 
the white ſettlings, without any 
onfiderable loſs, by the following 
method. | 
Let the matter be thoroughly dried, 
then mixed with a little potaſh, 
and the mixture made into a 
paſte with oil. Put this paſte 
into a crucible, ſurrounding it 
every where with a little more 
potalh, Set the crucible in a 
proper furnace, and gradually 
raiſe the fire ſo as to bring the 
whole into fuſion. When the 
crucible 15 grown cold, a lumpof 


fine filver will be found in the 


bottom. 


Ga FORTIS COMPOSITA. 
Compound aquafortis. 
| „ 

ke ſixteen ounces of aquafortis, 


and one dram of ſea ſalt. Diſtil 
them to dryneſs. 


Tarsis deſigned as a menſtruum 
Ir quickſilver, for the preparation 
| the red mercurial corroſive, or 

Precipitate as it is called; 
hich the marine acid in this com- 
nl liquor renders of a more 
5; appearance, and more 
1 ful to the eye, than when 

e With the nitrous acid alone. 


. 4 
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AQUA REGIA. 
. Edinb. 


Put an ounce of powdered ſal am- 
moniac into a large cucurbit, and 


add to it, by little and little at 
a time, four ounces of ſpirit of 
nitre, or, double aquafortis. Let 
them ſtand together in a ſand- 


heat, till the ſalt is entirely dil- 
ſolved. 


Tre vlaſs in which the mix- 
ture is made ſhould be placed un- 


der a chimney (to carry up the of- 


fenſive vapour) and its orifice by no 
means ſtopt till ſuch time as the ſalt 
is perfectly diſſolved, and the fumes 


ceaſe to ariſe with impetuoſity. 


Theſe cautions are extremely ne- 
ceſſary, if the proceſs be conducted 
according to the directions above. 
But if the ſal ammoniac, finel 

powdered, be gradually added to 
the acid ſpirit (which ought to be 
of a middle degree of ſtrength be- 
tween ſingle aquafortis and ſtrong 
ſpirit of nitre) the ſolution will pro- 
ceed without any inconvenience; 
and may be finiſhed in a reaſonable 


.compals of time, provided the mix- 


ture be now and then flirred,—T'he 
only uſe of aqua regia and the 


aquæ fortes, is as mentirua for cer- 


tain mineral ſubſtances, 


ACETUM DISTILLATUDM, vel 
_ SPIREFUS ACHES © 
Diſtilled vinegar, or ſpirit of © 
| Vinegar, 


Lond, - 


Let vinegar be diſtilled with a 


gentle heat as long as the drops. 
tall free from an empyreuma. 
It ſome part of the ſpirit which 
comes over firſt be thrown away, 
the reſt will be the ſtronger. 


Edind, © 
Put any quantity of the beſt vine- 
gar into a large, ſhallow, glaſs 
veſſel, and with a gentle heat, 
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452 
in a ſand-bath, evaporate about 
one-fourth part of it: then diſtil 

the remainder in an alembic, 

with a glaſs head, gradually in- 
creaſing the fire, as long as the 
ſpirit comes off clear. 


Tuts proceſs may be performed 
either in a common ſtill with its 
head, or in a retort. The bet- 
ter kinds of wine-vinegar ſhould 
be made uſe of : thoſe prepared 
from malt liquors, however fine 
and clear they may ſeem to be, 
contain a large quantity of a 
' viſcous ſubſtance, as appears from 
the ſlimineſs and ropineſs to which 
they are very much ſubject; this 
not only hinders the acid parts 
from arifing freely, but likewiſe 1s 
apt to make the vinegar boil over 
into the recipient, and at the ſame 
time diſpoſes it to receive a diſ- 
agreeable impreſſion from the fire. 
And indeed, with the beſt kind of 
vinegar, if the diſtillation be car- 
Tied on to any great length, it 1s 
extremely difficult to avoid an em- 
pyreuma. The beſt method of 
preventing this inconvenience is, if 
a retort be made uſe of, to place 
the ſand but a little way up its 
fides, and when ſomewhat more 
than half the liquor is come over, 
to pour on the remainder a quan- 


tity of freſh vinegaf equal to that 


of the liquor drawn off: this may 
be. repeated three or four times ; 
the vinegar ſupplied at each time 
being previouſly made hot: the 
addition of cold liquor would not 
only prolong the operation, but 


alſo endanger breaking the re- 


tort, If the common ſtill is em- 
ployed, it ſhouid likewiſe be occa- 
fionally ſupplied with freſh vine- 
gar, in proportion as the ſpirit 
runs off; and this continued, until 
the procels can be conveniently car- 
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ried no farther : the diſtilleq fa 
m__ be reCtified by a Rs — 
ation in a retort, or ol; * 
for though, the head ee 
be of glaſs or ſtone-ware, the Ny 
will contract a metallic taint from 
the pewter worm. 

The reſiduum of this proceſs i 
commonly thrown away as uſeleſ, 
though, if Kilfully managed i 
might be made to turn to good - 
count; the moſt acid parts of the 
vinegar ſtill remaining in it, Mix. 
ed with about three times it 
weight of. fine. dry ſand, and com. 
mitted to diſtillation in a retort, 
with a well-regulated fire, it pied 
an exceeding ſtrong acid ſpirit; u 
gether with an empyreumatic oi 
which taints the ſpirit with a di: 
agreeable odour. This acid | 
nevertheleſs, without any reQtif 
tion, better for ſome purpoſes (a 
little of it will go a great wa 
than the pure ſpirit ; particular. 
for making the ſal diureticus oft 
London diſpenſatory ; for theret 
oily matter, on which its ill flayou 
depends, is burnt out by the calc 
nation, 

The ſpirit of vinegar is a put 
and ſtronger. acid than vinegar 1 
ſelf, with which it agrees in otls 
reſpects. The medical virtues 
theſe liquors may be ſeen in & 
ſection of acids, page 61, and ul 
der the article Ac TUM, page) 
their principal difference from! 
mineral acids confifts in their bei 
milder, leſs ſtimulating, leſs dipo 
ed to affect the kidneys, and pr 
mote the urinary ſecretions, 0! 
coagulate the animal juices. 
matter, left after the di{t1]]ation 
glaſs veſſels, though not uſed 
medicine, would doubtlels pron 

ſerviceable detergent, {aponar® 
acid; and in this light it ſta 
recommended by Boerhaabe. 


* 


SEC 


It, 


Irie 
tt] 
bie, 
eiver 
acid 
from 


- 4 Lb the mineral acids, on 
being mixed with ſpirit of 


els i wine, raiſe a great ebullition and 

cleſs, heat, If the acid is in ſmall quan- 

of tity, it unites intimately with the 
(. 


vinous ſpirit, ſo as to ariſe with it 
in diſtillation. The taſte, and all 
the characters of acidity, are de- 
ſtroyed 3 and the mixture acquires 
2 grateful flavour, which neither of 
the ingredients had before. 


F the 
Mix- 
es ih 
com- 
retort, 


yields | 
al, ; S$PIRITUS VITRIOLIDULCIS. 
7 0 Dulciſtied ſpirit of vitriol. 


cid 1 Lond. 2 

ifa Take of the ſtrong ſpirit or oil of 
es (a3 
It way] 
cular) 
$ of tht 
reret 
fayou 


2 


je call 


ſpirit of wine, one pint. Cau- 
tiouſly mix them together by 
little and little at a time, and 
diſt] the mixture, with a very 
gentle heat, till a black froth 
begins to ariſe : then immedi- 
ately remove the whole from 


a pur 
egar 10 
in oth 
irtues 0 
in i 


paſs over into the recipient, and 
fruſtrate tlie operation. 


Edinb. | 
lato four pints of rectified ſpirit 


and ul | 

page of wine, drop cautiouſly one 
tht pound of oil of vitriol. Digelt 
* in a cloſe-ſtopt matraſs, with a 
6 diſp very gentle warmth in ſand, for 
ind pf eight days; and then diſtil with 


a loft fire, till oily drops begin 
to appear in the neck of the 
retort, | 
Add to the diſtilled ſpirit, an 
equal meaſure of water, in which 
* alt of tartar has been diſ- 
olyed, in the proportion of a 
ram of the ſalt to a pint of the 
ad; mix them together, by 
*ing the veſſel; and draw 


15, OT 
es. II 


vitriol, one pound; of rectified 


the fire, leſt this froth ſhould 


* 


Combination of acid with vinous ſpirits. 


off the ſpirit again by a gentle 
heat. 


Tak different proportions of 
the acid ſpirit to the vinous in theſe” 
proceſſes, make no variation in the 
quality of the produce, provided 
the diſtillation is duly conducted; 
all the redundant acid being left 
in the refiduum. 

A good deal of caution is requi- 
fite in mixing the two liquors, 
Some direct the ſpirit of wine to 
be put firſt into the retort, and the 
oil of vitriol to be poured upon it 
all at once; a method of proce- 


dure by no means adviſeable, as a 


violent heat and ebullition always 
enſue, which not only diſſipate a 
part of the mixture, but hazard alſo 
the breaking of the veſſel, to the 
great danger of the operator. Others 
put the oil of vitriol into the retort 
firſt, then by means of a funne), 
with a long pipe that may reach, 
down juſt to the ſurſace of the 
2cid, pour in the ſpirit of wine 
if this is done with ſufficient cau- 
tion, the vinous ſpirit ſpreads ſelf 
on the ſurface of the oil of vitriol, 
and the two liquors appear diſtinQ : 
on ſtanding for a week or two, the 
vinous ſpirit is gradually imbibed, 
without any commotion, and the 
veſſel may then be ſafely ſhaken, 
to complete the mixture; -but if 


the ſpirit is poured in too haſtily at 


firſt, or if the veſſel is moved be- 
fore the two liquors have in ſome 
degree incorporated, the ſame effect 
eniuves as in the foregoing caſe. 
The only ſecure way is, to add the 
oi] of vitriol to the ſpirit of wine 
by a little quantity at a time, wait- 
ing till the firſt addition is incor- 
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porated before another quantity is 
1s in: by this management, the 

eat that enſues is inconſiderable, 
and the mixture is effected without 
any inconvenience. 


The diſtillation ſhould be per- 


formed with an equable and very 


gentle heat, and not continued ſo 
long as till a black froth begins to 
appear; for before this time a li- 
quor will ariſe of a very different 
nature from the ſpirit here intended. 
The ſeveral products are moſt com- 
modioufly, kept apart by uſing a 
tubulated receiver, ſo placed, that 
Its pipe may convey the matter 
which ſhall come over, into a vial 
ſet underneath : the juncture of 


the retort and recipient is to be 


luted with a paſte made of linſeed 
meal, and further ſecured by a piece 
of wet bladder: the lower junc- 
ture may be cloſed only with ſome 
ſoft wax, that the vial may be oc- 
caſionally removed with eaſe. 

The true dulcified ſpirit ariſes in 


thin ſubtile vapours, which con- 
denſe upon the ſides of the reci- 


pient in ſtraight ſtriæ. It is colour- 
leſs as water, very volatile, inflam- 
mable, of an extremely frag rant, 
ſmell, in taſte ſomewhat aromatic. 

After the fire has been kept up 
for ſome time, white fumes arite, 
which either form irregular ſtriæ, 
or are collected into large round 
drops like oil: on the firſt appear- 


ance of theſe, the vial (or the re- 


ceiver, if a common one 1s made 
uſe of) muſt be taken away, If 
another be ſubſtituted, and the di- 
ſtillation continued, an acid ]'quor 
comes over, of an exceeding pun- 
gent ſmell, like the fumes of burn- 
ing brimſtone. At length a black 
froth begins haſtily to ariſe, and 
prevents our carrying the proceſs 
further. | 

On the ſurface of the ſulphureous 
ſpirit is found ſwimming a ſmall 
quantity of oil, of a light yellow 

; | 


Part III. 


colour, a ſtrong, penetrating, and 
very agreeable ſmell. This oil 
ſeems to be nearly, of the ſame na 
ture with the eſſential oils of ve A 
tables. It readily and totally gif. 
ſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine 
and communicates to a large quan. 
tity of that menſtruum the taſte and 
ſmell of the aromatic or dulciged 
pit. 5 
The matter remaining after the 
diſtillation is of a dark blackiſh co. 
lour, and ſtill highly acid. Trear- 
ed with freſh ſpirit of wine, in the 
ſame manner as before, it yields 
the ſame productions; till atlength, 
all the acid that remains unvolati. 
lized being ſatiated with the in- 
flammable oily matter of the ſpirit, 
the compound proves a bitumin- 
ous, ſulphureous maſs ; which, ex- 
oſed to the fire in open veſſels, 
readily burns, leaving a conſider. 
able quantity of fixt aſhes ; in cloſe 
ones, explodes with violence; and 
with fxtalkaline ſalts, forms a com- 
pound, nearly ſimilar to one com- 
poſed of alkalies and ſulphur, 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol has been 
for ſome time greatly eſteemed 
both as a menſtruum and a medt- 
cine. It diſſolves ſome reſinous 
and bituminous ſubſtances morerea- 
dily than ſpirit of wine alone, and 
extracts elegant tinctures from ſun- 
dry vegetables; eſpecially if recti 


| fied, as in the ſecond of the above 


proceſſes, from a little fixt alkaline 
jalt, to ſeparate any redundant act- 
dity. As a medicine, it promotes 
perſpiration and the urinary ſecre- 
tion, expels flatulencies, and in 
many caſes abates ſpaſmodic ſtfie- 
tures, eaſies pains and procure 
ſleep: the doſe is from ten to eight 
Or ninety. drops in any convenient 
vehicle. It is not efſentially il 
ferent from the celebrated anodyne 
iq uor of Hoffman; to Which it l, 
by the author himſelf, not une. 


f cedaneuMe 
quently directed as a ſuc Ligue 


Ny, 


Ivo ANODYNUS MINERALIS 
HorFFMANN y 1 
ns mineral anodyne liquor. 
1 a pound of concentrated 
oil of vitriol, placed in a large 
glaſs retort, pour by little and lit- 
tle, through a long- ſtem med fun- 
nel, one pint and a half of highly 
rectified ſpirit of wine. Stop the 
mouth of the retort, digeſt for 
ſome days, and then diſtil with a 
very gentle heat. At firſt a fragrant 
ſpirit of wine will ariſe; and 
after it, a more fragrant volatile 
ſpirit, to be caught in a freſh re- 
ceiver. The receiver being again 
changed, a ſulphureous, volatile, 
acid phlegm comes over and at 
length a /aveet oil of witriol, 
which ſhould be immediately ſe- 
parated, leſt it be abſorbed by 
the phlegm. Mix the firſt and 
ſecond ſpirits together, and in 
two ounces of this mixture diſ- 
ſolve twelve drops of the ſweet 
oil. If the liquor has any ſul- 
phureous ſmell, rediſtil it from a 
little ſalt of tartar. Pari. 


WrzTHER this is the exact pre- 
paration, ſo much recommended 
and ſo often preſcribed by Hoffman, 
kan anody ne and antiſpaſmodic, we 
angot determine. We learn from 
BIS on writings, that his anodyne 
IIquor was compoſed of the dulci- 
fed ſpirit of vitriol, and the aroma- 
ue 011 which ariſes after it ; but not 
1 what proportions he mixed them 
Pogether, The college of Wirtem- 
erg ſeem to think that all the oil 
i mxed with all the ſpirit ob- 
aned in one operation, without 
[*gard to the preciſe quantities, 


Aqua RABELLIANA, 
Eau de Rabcl. 
ike four ounces of oil of vitriol, 
and twelve ounces: of rectified 
Ipirit of wine, Pour the vinous 
ſpirit gradually into the acid, and 
Cigelt in a cloſe matraſs. Pari/. 


Chap. 8. Combination of acid with vinous Spirits. 455 


THr1s liquor has been greatly ce- 
lebrated in France as a reſtringent, 
and for the ſame purpoſes as the 
dulcified ſpirit; from which it dif- 


fers in having a conſiderable acidity, | 


SPIRITUS ATHEREUS, 
Ethereal ſpartt. 
Edinb. 
Take dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, rec- 


tified as in the ſecond of the 


33 proceſſes under that 
title, page 8 
Water we of tartar has 
been diſſolved, in the propor- 
tion there pre: cribed; of each 
equal parts. | 
Mix them together, then ſuffer them 
to reſt, and ſeparate the ethereal 
ſpirit Which riies to the top. 
Great part of the dulcified ſpirit 
of vitriol may be recovered 
from the remaining liquor by 
diſtillation. 


THE preparation of this fingu- 
lar fluid, now firſt received into a 
public pharmacope'ia, has hitheito 
been conſined to a few hands; for 
though ſeveral proceſſes have been 
publiſhed for obtaining it, the ſuc- 


ceſs of moſt of them is precarious, 


and ſome of them are accompanied 
alſo with danger to the operator. 
The principal difficulty conſiſts in 
the diſtillation of the dulcified ſpi- 


rit of vitriol ; where that ſpirit it- 
ſelf only is wanted, the method 


above directed for it ſucceeds in 
perfection: but when it is made 
with a view to the ether, 2 little 
variation is neceſſary, for only a 
ſmall quantity of ether can be ſe- 
parated from the {p:rit ſo prepared. 
There, the diftiijacion is performed 
with an equable and gentle heat: 
here, the fie ſhould be haſtily 
raiſed, ſo as to make the liquor 
boil, for on this cheumſtance the 
produce of either principaily de- 
pends. (Sce a paper on this ſub- 
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ject by Dr. Morris, in the ſecond 
volume of the Medical Obſerva- 
vations and Inquiries, publiſned 
by a ſociety of phyſicians in Lon- 
don.) The heat may be kept up 
to this degree till the black froth 
begins to appear: but it is more 
ad viſeable, when the ebullition has 
continued for a little time, to abate 
the heat. The moſt ſecuie way 
will be, as ſoon as the mixture boils 
with large bubbles, to entirely re- 


move the fire: the retort ſhould 


be ſurrounded with ſand in an iron 
pot, and the heat, which theſe have 
by this time acquired, will be ſuf— 
ficient for k-eping up the ebullition 
a little longer, and for completing 
the diſtillation, 'The diſtilled ſpirit 
is to be drawn over again from ſome 
fixt aikaline ſalt; but the addition of 
water, in this rectification, does not 
appear to be neceſſary. The ether 
is to be ſeparated from the redti- 
fied ſpirit iu the manner above pre- 
ſcribed. 


Tut ether or ethereal ſpirit is 
the lighteſt, moſt volatile, and in- 
flemmable, of all known liquids 
It is lighter than the moſt high- 
1y reQified ſpirit of wins, in the 
proportion of about 6 
drop, let fall on the hand, eva— 
porates almoſt in an inſtant, ſcarce- 
ly rendering the part moiſt. It does 


not mix, or only in a {mall quan- 
tity, with water, ſpirit of wine, 


alkaline lixivia, volatile alkaline 
ſpirits, or acids; but is a powerful 
diſſolvent for oils, baliſams, reſins, 
and other anaiogous ſubſtances. It 
has a fregrant odour, which, in 
conſequence of the vclatility of the 
fluid, is diffuſed through a large 
ſpace, Its medical effects are not 
as yet much known, though it is 


not to be doubted that a fluid of 


ſo much ſubtility muſt have confi- 
derable ones. It has often been 
ſound to give eaſe in violent head- 


| Take a quart 


k 


achs, by being applied extern 
. . to relieve th 
ach, by being laid on the agg: 
jaw. It has been given ws 
nally, with benefit, in whooping 
coughs, and hyfterica] Caſes, from 
two or three drops to five and 
twenty, in a glaſs of wine or Wa. 
ter; Which ſhould be ſwallowed 
48 quick as poſſible, as the ether 0 
ſpeedily exhales. 


| ally to 
e tooth. 


SPIRITUS NITRI DULCIHS, 
Dulciſied ſpirit of nitre, 

Lond. 

of rectified ſpirit of 
wine, and half a pound of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of nitre. Mix then, 
by pow ing the nitrous {pirit in 
to the other; and diſtil with 2 
gentle beat, as long as the | 
Guor which comes over does nef 
raiſe any efterveſcence with li 
vial ſalts. 


Edinb. | 

Put three parts of re&ifhed ſpin 
of wine into a large bolt-head 
and gradually add thereto ons 
part of ſpirit of nitre. Digel 
them together for two days 
and then diſtil in a ſandeheat 
according to art; taking Cale 
towards the end of the open 
ration, that the retort break nd 
from too great a heat, 


Hzak the operator mult tak 
care not to invert the order of mi 
ing the two liquors, by pouring th 
vinous ſpirit into the acid; jor 1 
he ſhould, a violent efteryelcenc 
and heat would enſue, and th 
matter be diſperſed in highly 1 
ious red fames. The moſt conte 
nient and ſaſe method of perform 
ing the mixture ſeems to be, on 
the irflammable ſpirit into a Lal 
olaſs body with a narros _ 
placed under a chimney, and 


Pour upon it the acid, b) "I 
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{ funnel, in very ſmall quan- 
* at a time; ſhaking the veſſel 
as ſoon as the efferveſcence enſu- 
ing upon each addition ceaſes, be- 
fore a freſh quantity is put in: 
by this means, the glaſs will heat 


| equally, and be prevented from 


breaking. During the action of 
the two ſpirits upon one another, 
the veſſel ſhou!d be lightly cover- 
ed; if cloſe ſtopt, it will burſt; 
and if left entirely open, ſome of 
the more valuable parts will ex- 
hale, Lemery directs the mixture 
to be made in an open veflel ; by 
which unſcientifical procedure, he 
uſually loſt, as he himſelf obſerves, 
half his liquor; and we may pre- 
ſume that the remainder was not 


| the medicine here intended. 


The liquors, mixed together, 
ſhould be ſuffered to reſt for at 
leaſt twelve hours, that the fumes 
may entirely ſubſide, and the uni- 
on be in ſome meaſure completed. 
The diſtillation ſhould be perform- 
ed with a very ſlow and well re- 
culated fire; otherwiſe the vapour 
will expand with ſo much force as 
to burſt the veſſels, Wilſon ſeems 
to nave experienced the juſtneſs of 
this obſervation ; and hence di-. 
rects the juncture of the retort and 
receiver not to be luted, or but 
ſlaphtly; if a tubulated recipient, 
with its upright long pipe, be made 
ule of, and the diſtillation per- 
formed with the heat of a water- 
bath, the veſleis may be Juted 
without any danger; this method 
has likewiſe another advantage, as 
it aſcertains the time when the ope- 
ration is finiſhed ; examining the 
ditilled ſpirit every now and then 
With alkaline ſalts, as directed a- 


bove, is ſufficiently troubleſome; 
whilſt in a water-bath, we ma 


ſafely draw over all that will ariſe, 


for this heat will elevate no more 
of the acid than what is dulcified 
by the vinous ſpirit. | 

Dulcified ſpirit of nitre has been 
long held, and not undeſervedly, 


in great eſteem, It quenches thirſt, 


promotes the natural ſecretions, ex- 
pels flatulencies, and moderately 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach; it may be 
given from twenty drops to a dram, 
in any convenient vehicle. Mixed 


with a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 


hartſhorn, the ſpiritus volatilis aro- 
maticus, or any other alkaline ſpi- 
rit, 1t proves a mild yet efficacious, 
diaphoretic, and often notably diu- 
retic ; eſpecially in ſome - febrile 
caſes where ſuch a ſalutary evacua- 
tion is wanted. A ſmall propor- 
tion of this ſpirit added to malt ſpi- 
rits, give them a flavour approach- 
ing to that of French brandy. 


SPIRITUS SALIS DULCIS. 
Dulcied ſpirit of ſalt. 
Edinb. 
This is made with ſpirit of alt, 
after the ſame manner as dulci- 
fied ſpirit of nitre. 


Tu dulcification of the ſpirit of 
ſalt does not ſucceed ſo perfectly, 
as that of the two foregoing acids, 
only a minute portion of it uniting 
with the ſpirit of wine, and unleſs 


the proceſs is ſkilfully managed, 


ſcarce any. Some have held this 
ſpirit in great eſteem againſt weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, 
and the like, following from hard 
drinking; at preſent it is not ofteg 
made ule of or kept in the ſhops. 
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SECT. vi. 


Neutral Salts. 


JF THEN any acid and any al- 


kaline ſalts are mixed to- 

ether, in ſuch proportion that 
neither of them may prevail, they 
form by their coalition a new com- 
pound, called NEUTRAL. In all the 
combinations of this kind (except 
fome of thoſe with vegetable acids) 


the alkali and acid are ſo ſtrongly 


retained by one another, that they 
are not to be diſunited by any de- 
gree of fire, How volatile ſoever 
the acid was by itſelf, if combined 
with a fixt al kali, it proves almoſt as 
fixt as the pure alkali; if the al- 
kali is of the volatile kind, the 
compound proves alſo volatile, ſub- 
liming in its whole ſubſtance, with- 
out any ſeparation of 1ts parts. 
There are, however, means of pro- 
curing this diſunion by the inter- 
vention of other bodies, as we have 
already ſeen in the ſeparation of 
the volatile alkali of ſal ammoniac, 
and of the acids of nitre and fea 
ſalt; but in all caſes of this kind, 
only one of the ingredients of the 
neutral ſalt can poſſibly be obtained 
by itſelf, the ſeparation of this hap- 
pening folely in virtue of the ſuper- 
added body uniting with the other. 


There is another kind 
pound ſalts, ſormed by Ce rar 
tion of acids with earthy and me- 
tallic bodies. Theſe falts differ 
from the true neutral ones in ſeveral 
obvious properties ; ſome of them 
change blue vegetable juices to 2 
green like alkalies, and others to a 
red like acids, while neutral ſalts 
make no change in the colour: 
mixed with boiling milk, they. co- 
agul:te it, while neutral ſalts 1a. 
ther prevent its coagulation ; from 
moſt of them, the acid is diſunited 


by fire, without the intervention of 


any additional matter, of which we 


have ſeen an inſtance in the diſtil. 


lation of the acid of vitriol: but 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing and uni- 
verſal character of theſe ſalts is, 
that ſolutions of them, on the 
addition of any fixt alkali, grow 
turbid, and depoſite their earth or 
metal. It wete to be wiſhed that 
cuſtom had appropriated ſome par- 


_ ticular name to the ſalts of this 


claſs, to prevent their being con- 
founded, which ſeveral of them 
have often been, with the perfect 
neutral ſalts. 


— 
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Chap. 8. 


preceding table exhibits, at 
GG the Reveral compound 
alts reſulting from the union of 
eich of the pure acids with each of 
the common alkalies and ſoluble 
earths ; the acids being placed on 
the top, the alkalies and earths on 
the left hand, and the compound 
calts in the reſpective interſections; 
and is thus to be underſtood, 
ſn the upright columns, under 
eich of the acids, are ſeen the 
ſeveral compound falts reſulting 
om the union of that acid with 
the reſpective alkalies and earths 
on the left fide. In the tranſ- 
verſe columns, oppoſite to each 
particular alkali and earth, are 
ſeen the compound ſalts reſult- 
ing from the union of that alkal1 
or earth with the reſpective acids 
on the top; and, converſely, of 
each of the compound ſalts ex- 
preſſed in the table, the compo- 
nent parts are found on the top of 
the upright column, and on the 
left ide of the tranſverſe column, 
whoſe interſection that particular 
falt is placed. Some of theſe ſalts 
have been already treated of in the 
Materia medica ; butit was thought 
proper to unite them here into one 
new, for the greater perſpicuity in 
reparc to their compoſition and the 
different properties which their com- 


ponent parts aſſume in different 
Combinations, 


C ryballization of ſalts, 


Tars is a general operation on 
futral and moſt of the other com- 
pound ſalts, It depends upon theſe 
principles: that water, of a certain 


paticular ſalt, only a certain de- 
eiminate quantity: that on in- 
. the heat, it diſſolves more 
1 (except only in one in- 
f F common ſalt) till it comes 

bil, at Which time both its heat 


Neutral Salts. 


gee of heat, diſſolves, of any 


439 
and diſſolving power are at their 
height; that in returning to its firſt 
temperature, it throws off again 
all that the additional heat had 
enabled it to diſſelve; that inde- 
pendently of any increaſe or dimi- 
nution of heat, a gradual evapo- 
ration of the fluid itſelf will occa- 


ſion a proportional ſeparation of 


the ſalt; and that the particles 
of the ſalt, in this ſeparation from 
the water, unleſs too haſtily forced 
together by ſudden cooling; orſtrong 
evaporation, or diſturbed by external 

cauſes, generally concrete into tranſ- 
parent and regularly figured maſſes, 

called cryſtals. The ſeveral ſalts aſ- 


ſume, in chryſtallization, figures pe- 


culiar to each; thus the chryſtals of 
nitre are hexagonal priſms ; thoſe 
of ſea ſalt, cubes; thoſe of alum, 
octohedral maſſes; while ſal am- 
moniac ſhoots into thin fibrous 
plates like feathers. 

The uſe of preparing ſalts in a 
cryſtalline form is not merely in 


regard to their elegance, but as a 


mark of, and the means of ſe- 
curing, their purity and perfection. 
From ſubſtances not diſſoluble in 
water, they are purified by the pre- 
vious ſolution and filtration; by 
cryſtallization, one ſalt is purified 
from an admixture of ſuch other 
ſaline bodies as diſſolve either more 
eaſily or more difficultly than itſelf, 
For if two. or more ſalts be dif- _ 
ſolved together in a certain quan- 
tity of hot water, the ſalt which 
requires the greateſt heat for its ſo- 
lation in that quantity of water, 
will firſt begin to ſeparate in cool- 
ing ; and if the water 1s kept eva- 
porating, in an uniform heat, the 
ſalt which requires molt water in 
that heat will be the firſt in cryſtal- 
lizing. In all caſes of this kind, if 
the proceſs is duly managed, the 
firſt ſhootings are generally well 
figured and pure; the ſucceeding 
ones, ſooner or later according 5 
| | the 


A 


the quantity of the other ſalts in 


the liquor, retain an admixture 


of thoſe ſalts, which they betray 
by their ſmallneſs and by their 
fig ure. 

In order to the chryſtallization 


of ſaline ſolutions, it is cuſtomary 


to boil down the liquor, till ſo 
much of the fluid has exhaled, as 


that the ſalt begins to concrete 


from it even while hot, forming 
a pellicle upon the ſurface expoſed 
to the air; when this mark ap- 
pears, the whole is removed into 
a cold place, This method ſel- 
dom affords perfect cryſtals; for 
when water is thus ſaturated with 
the ſalt in a boiling heat, and then 


ſuddenly cooled; the particles of 


the ſalt run haſtily and irregular- 
ly together, and form only a con- 
fuſed ſemitranſparent maſs, It is 
by flow concretion that moſt ſalts 


aſſume their cryſtalline form in per- 


fection. The evaporation ſnould be 


gentle, and continued no longer, 


than till ſome drops of the iiquor, 
in a heat below boiling, bein 
let fall upon a cold glaſs plate, 
diſcover cryſtalline filaments; the 
liquor is then immediately to be 
removed from the fire into a leſs 
warm, but not a cold place; and 
the veſſel covered with a cloth 
to prevent the acceſs of a cold air, 
and the formation of a pellicle, 
which falling down through the 
fluid, would diſturb the regula- 
rity of the cryſtallization. This 
is the moſt effectual method for 
molt falts; though there are tome, 
whoſe cryſtallization is to be ef- 
fected, not by an abatement of 
the heat, but by a continued equa- 
ble evaporation of the fluid ; tuch 
in particular is fea ſalt. 
Salts retain in cryſtallization a 
portion of the aqueous fluid, wich- 


out betraying any marks of it to 


the eye; cn this their cryitalline 
dorm appears in great meaſure to 
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depend. The quantity of phlegm 


or water varies in different (alt 


dry cryſtals of nitre were foung 
on ſeveral careful trials, to Nth, 
tain about .one-twentieth of thei 
weight; thoſe of alum, one fixth. 
ſea ſalt, one-fourth ; borax, green 
vitriol, and the purging ſalts, vg 


leſs than one half. The ſame ſalt 
appears always to retain nearly the 


ſame quantity, | 70 
Some ſalts diſſolve in ſpirit of 


the ſolution 1s limited, though the 
ſalt is not eafily recovered in 1 
cryſtalline form. Such in parti. 
cular are, combinations of the ni- 
trous acid with volatile alkalies, 
and with calcareous earths; of 
the marine acid with all the ſo- 
luble earths ; of the acetous with 
fixt and volatile alkalies. Scarce 
any of the compound ſalts, whoſe 
acid is the vitriolic, are affected by 
vinous ſpirits. 

. Salts differ greatly in their dif- 
poſition to aſſume and retain a 
cryſtalline form. Many, even of 
the compound kind, imbibe hu— 
midity like fixt alkalies, ſo as t0 
cry ſtallize with difficulty, and when 


cryſtallized, or exſiccated by heat, 


to deliquiate again in the air. Such 
are the combinations of the nitrous 
and marine acid with all the lo- 
luble earths, and of the acetous 
both with earths and alkalies, The 
vitriolic acid, on the other band, 
forms, with all the ſubſtances 1 
diſſolves, permanent cryſtals ; 6 
do likewiſe the other mineral acid: 
With all alkalies. 

The cryſtallization of thoſe ſalt? 
which are not diſſolub'e in Put 
of wine, is generally promo 
by a ſmall addition of that in 
which, abſorbing the Watel, * 
weakening its ditfolving power * 
the ſalt, diſpoſes the ſail to 4. 
from it more freely. The oel 
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Chap. 8. 0 : 
to0 
with the acid 3 leſt it abſorb the 


acid as well as the water, and 1n- 
dead of a gradual and regular 


eryltallizatzon, haſtily precipitate . . a Z 
by inſenſible evapora- | 
= ou. 


the earth or metal in a powdery 
form. 


Mr. Rouelle, of the .French 
academy of ſciences, has examined 
with oreat attention the phænome- 
na of the cryſtallization of ſalts, 
and publiſhed the reſult of his 
obſervations in different volumes of 


the Memoirs of that* academy. 


Among other curious particulars, 
he has given a general diſtribution 
of ſalts, in regard to their cry- 
ſallization, which will be of prac- 
tical utility to the artiſt. 

He divides evaporation into 
three degrees; inſenſible evapora- 
tion, or that effected by the na- 
tural warmth of the atmoſphere, 

from freezing up to the heat of 
| the ſummer's ſun; mean evapora- 
tion, commencing with the ſun's 
heat, and extending to that in 
which the exhaling ſteam is viſi- 
ble to the eye; and the liquor too 
hot to be endured by the hand ; 
and Prong evaporation, reaching 
irom this period to boiling. 
Uvides falts into fix claſſes ; the 
diſtinctions of which are taken 
irom the degree of evaporation 
mn which they chryſtallize moſt per- 
kefly, from the figure of their 
cryſtals, their diſpoſition to re- 
20% lingle or unite into cluſters, 
ad their receiving an increaſe 


from a continuance of the cryſtal- 
lization, 


J. The firſt claſs conſiſts} 
of ſalts which cryſtallize 1 
Into ſmall plates or ver 
thin ſcales. Phe cryita]s 
are ſingle. They are, of 
all ſalts, thoſe which Cry- } 


$zlenttes. 


Neutral Salts. 
much of the ſpirit, eſpecially 


where the ſalt is compoſed of an 
earthy or metallic body united 


parallelopipeds, 


He 


cumſtances. 


ſtallize moſt f equently 


on the ſurface. of their & 


ſolutions, which retain 
leaſt water in their cry- 
ſtals, and require moſt 
to diſſolve in, They 
cryſtallize moſt perfectly 


II. Salts whoſe cryſtals are 


cubes, cubes with the 
angles truncated, or py- 
ramids of four or fix 
ſides, They form ſingle, 
and change their figure 
by new accretions. By 
inſenſible evaporation 
they cryſtallize at the 
bottom, by mean evapo- 
ration at the ſurface, and 
by both kinds they prove 
perfect and regular: by 
ſtrong evaporation, the 
liquor contracts a pelli- 
cle, and in cooling yields 
few cryſtals, and thoſe ill 
figured. 


"a 


III. Salts whoſe eryſtals are 


tetrahedral, pyramidal, 
rhom- 
boidal, and rhomboidal , 
parallelopipeds ; with the 
angles variouſly truncated 
according to different cir- 
They form 
ſingle (except that ſome 
few unite by the baſes) 
and change their figure 
by new accretions. They 
cryſtallize at the bottom, 
moſt perfectly by inſenſi- 
ble evaporation: by mean 
and ſtrong evaporation, 
the liquor contracts a. 
pellicle, and in cooling 
the cryſtals adhere to the 
pellicle, and prove con- 
faſed and ill formed. 
They retain a large quan- 
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. Borax. Cubical nitre. Se 


tity of water. 


Sedative ſalt. 


Spiritus ſalis na- 
latus. Tartar, 
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IV. Salts whoſe eryſtals 


V 


bottom, and cluſter to- 


ble evaporation they 

ſcarce ever cryſtallize 

well. By mean and 2 
ſtrong evaporation, they þ £8 
give a pellicle, and in| =: 
flow cooling, if the eva- | <8 
- poration was not carried = 
too far, they yield perfect-] ='E 
ly well formed cryſtals, } &> 
which at firſt ſwim, . 'E 
ſoon fall to the bottom. 4 


are flattened parallelopi- 
peds, with the extremi- 
ties terminating in two 
ſurfaces inclined to one | 
another, ſo as to form a 
point and acute angles 
with the large ſides. 
They cluſter together, 
uniting, by the baſes, 
into tufts, The cryſtals 
are largeſt and moſt re- 
gular by inſenſible eva- 
poration : by mean and 
haſty evaporation, a pel- 
licle is formed, and in 
cooling the cryſtals prove 


earth. 


Tartar united auith wilatile” alkali, T ar 


very {mall. They re- Q 
tain a large quantity of | 8 
water in cryſtallization, | .» 
and require little to diſ- J 
ſolve in. JE 


. Salts whoſe cryſtals are) 
very long, in form of | 
needles, priſms, or co- 
lumns of different ſurfa- 
ces. They ſhoot at the 


le. Salt f 
lk, 


witri, acid united with fixt a 


— 


gether into tufts of regu- 
lar figures. By inſenſi- 


Vol. nitre. Glauber's ſa 


If the evaporation was 
too long continued, the 


cryſtals prove confuſed 
and ill formed, | Z 


amber. Vineg. 


Sal ammon. Phileſ. ſal ammon. 
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tar united with abſorbent 


this repeated a 


VI. Salts whoſe cryſtals are 


in very ſmall needles, or IL 
of 'other indeterminate CY 
figures. None of them |S * 
cryſtallize by inſenſible & > 
evaporation, and few of IL 
them by the mean de- 2 
gree. They require to Ja 
be reduced, by ſtrong 8% 
evaporation, to a thick | > d 
conſiſtence: they then \I8 
contract a pellicle, and 92 
cryſtalize with confu- | 8 
ſion. If the cryſtals are S& 
wanted regular, ſpirit of | g 
wine muſt be uſed, or | «> 
ſome other medium if | S 
the ſalt is ſoluble in ſpi- | 8 
rit. They readily diſ- 8 
ſolve in water, and li-|__ > 
quefy in the air. 5 


NITRUM PURIFICAT UM. 
Purified nitre. 
Lond. 

Boil nitre in water till it is dif- 
ſolved; filter the ſolution 
through paper; and then, after 
due evaporation, ſet it by ina 
cold place, that the nitre may 
ſhoot into cryſtals. 

| Edinb. 
The liquor, which remains after 
the cryſtallization, may be fur- 
ther evaporated, and ſet to ſhoot 
as before; but this proceſs mult 
not be too long protracted. 


Common nitre contains uſually 
a conſiderable proportion of ſea 
ſalt, which in this proceſs is ſepa- 
rated, the ſea falt remaining diſ- 
ſolved after greateſt part of the 
nitre has cryſtallized. The cryſtals 
which ſhoot after the firſt evapo. 
ration, are large, regular, al. 
pure : but when the remaining l- 
quor 1s further evaporated, af 
ſecond or tbir 


h 
time, the cryſtals _ at m__ 


8 . 8 e 
L N 0 1 

* Ee i 1 

* * 


r 
Chap. 5. 
„ imperfe&, and tipt with 

— tied glebes of ſea ſalt. 
When rough nitre, in the ſtate 
wherein it is firſt extracted from 
the earths impregnated with it 
(ſee page 183.) is treated in this 
manner, there remains at laſt a 
liquor, called mother-ley, which 
will no longer afford any cryſtals, 
This appears to participate of the 
nitrous and marine acids, and to 
contain an earthy matter diflolved 
by thoſe acids. On adding alka- 
line lixivia, the earth is precipi- 
tated, and when thoroughly waſh- 
ed with water, proves inſi pid. If 
the liquor be evaporated to dry- 
neſs, a bitteriſh ſaline matter is 
left, which being ſtrongly calcined 
in a crucible, parts with the acids, 
and becomes, as in the other caſe, 
inſipid. 

This earth has been celebrated 
as an excellent purgative, in the 
doſe of a dram or two; and, in 
ſmaller doſes, as an alterant in hy- 
pochondriacal and other diſorders. 


8 x; * We Vo 


1 This medicine was for ſome time 
n kept a great ſecret, under the 
er names of nag neſia alba, nitrous pa- 
3 nacea, count Palmer's poxwder, il pol- 
a Vere albo Romano, poudre ae Sentti- 
reli, Kc. till Lanciſi made it pub- 
lie in his notes on the Metallot heca | 
ter Valicana. It has been ſuppoſed that 
"ifs this earth is no other than a por- 
oot ton of the lime commonly added 
uſt n the elixation of nitre at the 
Luropean nitre-works: but though 
the ſpecimens of magneſia examin- 
ally ed by Neumann, and ſome of that 
ſea Which has lately been brought 
pa. liter from abroad, gave plain 
di- marks of a calcareons nature; yet 
the the true 


. 3 mult be an earth 
th rs kind, calcareous 
| being rather aſtringent then 
e The earthy baſis of 
* e *articus amarus is found 
Ig 1 © properties aſcribed to 

tue magneſia of nitre, and 
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ed, as will be ſeen hereafter. 
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2 ny 
appears to be the very ſame ſpe- 


cies of earth: from that ſalt there- 
fore this medicine is now prepar- 


** 


SAL AMMONIAC US PURIFI- 
CAT Us 
Purified ſal ammoniac. | 
| Lond. | | 
This ſalt is purified by ſolution in 
water, filtration, and chryſtalli- 


Zation, after the manner above 
directed for nitre. 


 Eainb, 
The liquor remaining after the 
cryſtallization 1s to be further 
evaporated, and the cryſtalliza- 
tion repeated, ſo long as any 
ſalt will ſhoot from it. 


Tu impurities of ſal ammoni- 
as are commonly {ſuch as will nor 
diſſolve in water: and hence the 
purification is effected by che ſolu- 
tion and filtration. The very laſt 
cryſtals ſeldom betray an admix- 
ture of any other ſalt. 


FLOS SALIS AMMONIACT. 
Flawers of ſal ammoniac. 
Edinb. 

Take any convenient quantity of 
dry ſal ammoniac in powder: 
put it into an earthen cucurbit ; 
and having fitted on a blind- 
head, ſublime the ſalt with a 
fire gradually increaſed, 


Tais proceſs ſeems to be in- 
tended with a view to the further 
purification of the ſalt. As ſal 
ammoniac, however, carries up 
with it ſubſtances which of them 
ſelves are not volatile, as it is ori- 
ginally prepared by a fimilar pro- 
ceſs, and may poſhbly «utter ſome 
alteration in its quality from repe- 
titions of it; the ſublimation does 
not appear to be either needful or 
expedient, Neumann oblerves, 
that by repeated ſublimations, it 
acquires at length a yeliowith 

| tinge, 
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which it diſcovered nothing at firſt, 
and which he attributes to the ex- 


. - trication of the oily or inflamma- 


ble matter of its volatile animal 
ſalt ; for that ſal ammoniac parti- 
cipates of an inflammable princi- 
ple, appears from its deflagration 


with nitre. | 


VITRIOLUM PURIFICA. 


TUM, vulgo GILLA VITRIO- 


LI. 2 

Purified white vitriol, commonly 

called gilla of vitriol. 
| . 

Diſſolve white vitriol in a ſufficient 
quantity of warm water, filter 
the ſolution, and evaporate it to 
the conſumption of two-thirds : 
ſet the remainder 1n a cold place, 

that the ſalt may ſhoot into 
cryſtals upon the ſides of the 
veilel, and afterwards dry the 
' Eryſtals in the ſun. The re- 
maining liquor 1s to be further 
evaporated, and ſet to cryſtal- 
lize as before; and this pro- 
ceſs repeated till no more ſalt 
will ſhoot, 

SOLUT1ONS cf white vitriol de- 
poſire, on ſtanding, a yellow ochery 
ſubſtance; which, if not ſuffered 
to ſeparate before the liquor is ex- 


| Haled and ſet to ſhoot, will foul 


the chryſtals. Wilſon direQs the 


vitriol to be diſſolved in juſt as 


much water as will keep it from 
cryſtallizing, viz. two pounds or 
two pounds and a half of water to 
one of the vitriol ; and the filter- 
ed ſolution kept warm, to ſettle, 
for twenty-four hours : being then 
evaporated to a proper pitch for 
cryſtallization, a yellow matter is 
ſtill frequently found at the bot- 
tom, from which the liquor muſt 
be decanted before it is ſet by to 
ſhoot. It may be obſerved, that the 


_ ſeparation is by far the moſt plen- 
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tinge, and a particular ſmell, of 


ceeds from the palegm retained in 
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tiful and ſpeedy while the 1: 
boils : An which * 
in the cold for ſome days, and a 
peared perfectly clear, on being 
made to boil, became immediate] 
turbid, and threw off a wells 
ochre, | 


SAL VITRIOLL 
Salt of vitriol. 
Lond, | 


Take of 
White vitriol, one pound; 
Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi. 

triol, one ounce by weight; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient, 

Boil them together «ill the vitriol 
is diſſolved; then filter the li. 
quor, and after due evaporation 
ſet 1t by in a cold place to 
cryſtallize. 


Hers the intention 1s not to 
ſeparate the ochery matter of the 
vitriol, but to prevent its ſeparat- 
ing and colouring the cryſtals, 
This is effectually anſwered by tie 
addition of the acid, by which it 
is kept diſſolved. | 


 ALUMEN: USTUM. 
Burnt alum. 
1 Lond. 
Let alum be calcined in an iron 
or earthen veſſel, ſo long as it 
bubbles and ſwells up. 


Tux bubbling or bliſtering pro- 


the cryſtals : after that1s expelled, 
the ſalt cannot be made liquid bf 
any degree of fire. Alum is con. 
poſed of vitriolic acid and an 
earth; and it is remarkable, that 
combinations of that acid with al 
earths, with moſt metals, 
even with vegetable fixt alkalies, 
are unfuſible. | ; 
The allum thus deprived - 
its phlegm, proves cod 
ſtronger, and more acrid, inſom 


hap. 8. 1 
ns to be ſometimes employed for 


onſuming fungous fleſh: it is 
ſaid to have an inconvenience of 


leaving a bardneſs upon the part. 


TTRIOLUM CALCINATUM. 

Caklcined vitriol. 
| Lond, | 
Let green vitriol be calcined in an 
earthen veſſel, with an open fire, 
till it becomes thoroughly dry ; 
then breaking the veſſel, take 
out the vitriol, and ſet it by for 
uſe, well cloſed from the air. 
The vitriol is ſufficiently cal- 
cined, if it has acquired a red 
colour at the ſides and bottom of 
the veſlel. 


Tx1s proceſs ſucceeds tolerably 
rell for ſmall quantities, but does 


to ot anſwer ſo perfectly for larger. 
the ds the action of the fire is exerted 
at- Irſt on the external parts of the 
ls, maſs, theſe will be calcined firſt, 
the and, where the quantity is large, 
it xbibit the mark of ſufficient calci- 
ation, whilſt the internal part re- 
ans almoſt unchanged : and even 
| the proceſs is ſtill farther conti- 
ved, tne effect required will not 
e produced; for the outſide 
ron rowing firſt hard, prevents the 
it F poration of the aqueous parts 
tom within, | 
Fan. 
ro- xpoſe any quantity of powdered 
1 in green vitriol, in an unglazed 
CI 
led, earthen veſſel, to the action of 
by a moderate fire, till it becomes 
om⸗ White; keeping the matter con- 
an unually ſtirring, to prevent its 
that icking to the veſſel, and ac- 
v all quiring a ſtony hardineſs. If 
and this be urged with a more vehe- 
lies, ment fire, it paſſes into a deep 
red ſubſtance, called colcothar 
| of of vitricl. 
ably | 
wel 915 method is ſufficiently trou- 
45 NMeilome: 8 


tor unleſs the heat be 


j 
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very gentle, and the matter ſpread 


degree of hre. 
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very thin over the bottom of a 
broad ſhallow veſſel, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to avoid melting it, 
which makes it adhere to the fides 
of the pan, and renders the pre- 
vious pulveriſation an uſeleſs la- 
bour. 

The method uſually practiſed by 
the chemiſts is, to- place a deep 
earthen pan, with ſome vitriol in 
it, upon a gentle fire; the vi- 
trio] ſoon li.,uefics, boils up, and 
by degrees incruſtates to the ſides 
of the veſſel: ſome more vitriol is 
then . thrown in and ſuffered to 
incruſtate in the ſame manner, and 
this procedure repeated till the 
pan is nearly fall of the concret- 
ed matter, which proves of a 
whitiſh colour, except on the out- 
ſide next the pan (which muſt be 
broken to take it out) where it 
appears yellowiſh or reddith, ac- 
cording to the continuance and 
If the vitriol be 
deſired ftill farther dephlegmated; 
this may be commodioully effected, 
by reducing the maſs into a groſs 
powder (which will now no longer 
melt) and then caicining it over 
a ſtrong fire, in a ſhallow iron pan, 
till it has gained the degree of 
dryneſs required, which may be 
known from its colour. The prin- 
cipal uſe of calcined vitriol is for 


the diſtillation of the ſpirit of vi- 


triol: if employed for this pur- 
poſe uncalcined, it would melt in 
the diſtilling veſſel, and running 
into a lump, ſcarce gives out any 
ſpirit ; and the little obtained 
would be very weak. 


TARTARUM VITRIO- 
_LATUM. 
Vitrioluted tartar. 

Lond. | 
Diſſolve eight ounces of green vi- 
triol in four pints of botling wa- 
ter: and whillt the liquor conti- 
Hh nuss 
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nues boiling, throw into it ſalt 
of tartar, or any other alkaline 
ſalt, till no farther efferveſ- 
cence ariſes upon a freſh addi- 
tion; which generally happens 
when four ounces, or a little 
more, of the ſalt have been uſed. 
Filter the liquor through paper, 
and after due evaparation ſet it 
by to cryſtallize. 


HERE the acid of the vitrio! 


forſakes the iron which it was be- 


fore in poſſeſſion of, to unite with 
the alkaline ſalt: particular care 
ought to be had that the quantity 
of alkali be ſufficient to fully fa- 
turate the acid, otherwiſe it wall 
not depoſite all the metal. It is 
convenient, even after the fatura- 


tion ſeems, from the efferveſcence 


cealing, to be completed; to 
throw in a little more of the alkali ; 
for by this means the preparation 
is ſecured from containing any 
metallic matter; whilſt the ſuper- 
fluous quantity of alkali can do 
no prejudice, as it remains un- 
cryſtallized. 

It is remarkable, that although 
the vitriolic acid and fixt alkaline 
ſalt do each readily unite with 
water, and ſtrongly attract moiſ- 
ture even from the air; yet the 


neutral ſalt reſulting from the 


combination of theſe two, vitrio- 


lated tartar is one of the ſalts moſt. 


difficult of ſolution, very little of 
It being taken up by cold water, 


Hence ſome have directed the li- 


quor in this proceſs to be filtered 


whilſt very hot, ſuſpecting, that if 


it was ſuffered to cool, great part 


of the falt would be thrown off 


and left upon the paper. The 


college, however, have avoided 


this inconvenience, by ordering a 
quantity of water which is found 
to be ſufficient for keeping the 
ſalt diſiolved in the cold, or at 
leaſt in a moderate warmth. 


| tered while hot, aud ſet 


Edinb, 

Take oil of vitriol diluted with 
equal its quantity of warm 
Water: put it into a large plaſ 
veſſel, and gradually drop into 
it oil of tartar per deliquium 
till! the efferveſcence ceaſes 
T hen filter the liquor, erapo. 
rate it till a pelliele appears 
upon the ſurface, and ſet it by 
in a cold place to cryſtallize, 


Trars is an elegant, and one of 
the leaſt troubleſome ways of pre. 
paring this ſalt, The Edinburgh 
college, in their former editions, 
ordered the acid liquor to be dropt 
into the alkaline : by the converſe 
procedure, now received, it is ob- 
vioully more eaſy to ſecure againſt 
a redundance of acidity : for the 
greater certainty in this point, it 
may be expedient, as 1n the fore- 
going proceſs, to diop in a little 
more of the alkaline ley than the 
ceſſation of the efferveſcence ſeems 
to require. | | 

But though the manner of pre- 

aration, here direQed, appears 
to be the moſt commodious, there 
is one imperfedion in the proceſs, 
a deficiency in the quantity of 
water. There is not near water 
enough to keep vitriolated tartar 
diſſolved, and of conſequence, as 


faſt as the alkaline ſalt is neutra- 


lized by the acid, great part falls 
to the bottom in a powdery form. 
In the Leyden pharmacop@l3, this 
inconvenience is judicioully pro- 
vided againſt ; the oil of vitriol 1» 
diluted with four times its quant 
ty of water, and the alkaline 0 
being gradually dropt into t 1 
the point of ſaturation 15 obtain- 
ed, four times the quantity mes 
of water is added, and the Mix 
ture boiled, that ſuch part of ” 
ſalt as had precipitated, a e 


diſſolved: the liquor 19 * 2 


cry 


8 
, 10 
. 


Chap. 8. 
tallize, In order to obtain 
perfect and well formed cryſtals, 
the liquor ſhould not be ſet in the 
cold, but continued 1n a mode- 
rate heat, ſuch as the hand can 
ſcarcely bear, that the water may 
flowly evaporate. 
Vitriolated tartar, in ſmall 
doſes, as a ſcruple or half 2 dram; 
is an uſeful aperient; in larger 
ones, as four or five drams, a mild 
cathartic, which does not paſs off 
fo haſtily as the /al catharticas 
anarus, Or ſal Glauberi, and ſeems 
to extend its action further. The 
wholeſale dealers in medicines 
have commonly ſubſtituted to it 
an article otherwiſe almoſt uſeleſs 
in their ſhops, the reſiduum of 
Glauber's ſpirit of nitre: this may 
be looked upon as a venial fraud, 
if the ſpirit has been prepared as 
formerly directed, and the reſidu- 
um dilſolved and cryſtallized: 
but it is a very dangerous one if 
the vitriolic acid has been uſed in 
an over proportion, and the ca- 
put mortuum employed without 
cryſtallization; the ſalt in this 
caſe, inſtead of a mild neutral one 
of a moderately bitter taſte, prov- 
ing highly acid. The purchaſer 
ought therefore to inſiſt upon the 
ſalt being in a cryſtalline form. 
The cryitals, when perfect, are 
oblong, with fix flat ſides, and 
terminated at each end by a ſix- 
ded pyramid : ſome appear com- 
poſed of two pyramids joined to- 
gcther by the baſes, and many, 
in the moſt perfect cryſtallizations 
„bare ſeen, are very irregular. 
hey decrepitate in the fire, ſome- 
Viat like thoſe of ſea ſalt, for 


which they have ſometimes been 
miſtaken. 


NITRUM VITRIOLATUM. 
J. itriolated nitre. 
en 

lye in warm water the maſs 


Dif 
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„ 
which remains after the diſtilla- 
tion of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre 2 
filter the ſolution through paper; 
and cryſtallize the ſalt, 


Tais ſalt is not different from 
the tartarum vitriolatum, | being 
compoſed of the vitriolic acid, and 
the alkaline baſis of nitre, which 
alkali is no other than the com- 
mon vegetable fixt alkaline ſalt, 
as ſalt of tartar or potaſh : it is, 
in effect, from the aſhes of vege- 
tables, that the nitre prepared in 
Europe receives its alkaline baſis, 
If any unchanged nitre remains 
in the maſs, it is left diſſolved in 
the water while the vitriolated al- 
kali cryſtallizes, | s 


SAL POLYCHRESTUM. 
Salt of many virtues. 
Take | 
Nitre in powder, 
Flowers of ſulphur, of each e- 
qual parts. - | 
Mingle them well together, and 
inject the mixture, by little and 
little at a time, into a red-hot 
crucible: after the deflagration 
ceaſes, keep the crucible in the 
fire for an hour. The ſalt may 
be purifed by diflolving it in 
warm water, filtering the ſolu- 
tion, and exhaling it to dry neſs; 
or by cryſtallization. 

Tris is another method of 
uniting the vitriolic acid with the 
common vegetable fixt alkait. 
Both the nitre and the ſulphur are 


decompounded 1n the operation : 
the acid of the nitre, and the in- 


flammable principle of the tul- 
phur, detonate together, and are 


| diflipated ; while the acid of the 


ſulphur (which, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, is no other than the. 
vitriolic acid) remains combined 
with the alkaline baſis of the nitre. 
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The ſhops, accordingly have ſub- 
ſtituted to the ſal polychreſt the 


foregoing preparation. 
SAL PRUNELL. 


$i Edinb. 
Take of 
Pure nitre reduced to powder, 
two pounds, 
Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce. 
Melt the nitre in a crucible, and 
ſprinkle into it the ſulphur by 
little at a time. When the de- 
flagration is over, pour out the 
melted falt upon a clean, dry, 
and warm braſs plate, ſo as to 
form it into cakes. 


TuosE who prepare ſal prunell 
in large quantities, make uſe of a 
clean iron pot inſtead of a cruci— 
ble; and when the nitre is melt- 
ed, and the ſulphur deflagrated, 
take out the ſalt with an iron la- 
dle, and pour it into braſs moulds 
kept for this purpoſe. 'The pre- 
vious pounding of the nitre, di- 
rected above, may be as well 
omitted, as occaſioning a needleſs 
trouble, 

This preparation was formerly 
in great eſteem, and is ſometimes 
ſtill ordered in preſcription, It is 
nevertheleſs built upon an errone- 
ous foundation, which ſuppoſed, 
that the nitre was puriked by the 
deflagration it undergoes upon in- 
jecting a little ſulphur on it: from 
proper experiments it appears, that 


the ſulphur is ſo far from depu- 


rating the nitre, or tending to its 
improvement as a medicine, that 
it really alters ſome part of it into 
a falt, which has quite different 
properties. The real effect of 
this proceſs will be eaſily under- 
ſtood from the preceding one : 
there, nearly all the nitre is de- 
compounded, and a ſalt, not dif- 
ferent from vitriolated tartar, is 
found in its place: here, only a- 
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bout one twenty-fourth part of it 


ſuffers this change. Boe 

inſtead of deflagratins OS 
with ſulphur, orders it to be on] 
well purified after the . comme, 
method, and then melted by it- 


ſelf and poured into moulds: 


the fuſion here ſerves to bring the 
ſalt into a leſs compaſs, by evapo- 
rating the aqueous moiſture which 
had concreted with it in its cryſtal. 
lization; though even in this in- 
tention it is not of much uſe, the 
quantity of water, which nite 
retains, not being very conſidera- 
ble. 


SAL CATHARTICUS 
| GLAUBERI. 
The cathartic ſalt of Glauber, 
commonly called ſal mirabile, 
Lond, 
Diſſolve in warm water the maſs 
which remains after the diſtilla- 
tion of ſpirit of ſea ſalt : filter 


the ſolution, and cryſtallize the 


{alt. 
Edinb. 
If the cryſtals (obtained as above) 
prove too ſharp, diſſolve them 
again in water, filter the liquor, 
and cautiouſly evaporate it to 
ſuch a pitch only as may ditpole 
the {alt to cryſtallize. 


Tak is no great danger of 
the cryſtals proving too ſharp, 
even when the ſpirit of ſalt i 
made with the largeſt propori0n 
of oil of vitriol directed under that 
proceſs, The liquor which le. 
mains after the cryſtallizaton l 
indeed very acid; and with ke— 
gard to this preparation, 1t 13 12 
venient it ſhould be ſo; for otier 
wiſe, the cryſtals wall be yer} 
ſmall, and likewiſe in little qui 
tity. Whete a ſufficient prop*” 
tion of oil of vitriol has ante” 

ed 1 Tis n ot Us 
employed in the diſtillatio 2 


ſpirit, it 1s neceſſary to ad s 
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the liquor, in order to promote 
the Gy Rallizarion of the ſalt. 
The title of this ſalt expreſſes 


its medical virtues, Taken from 


half an ounce TO an Ounce, or 


more, it proves a mild and uſeful 
purgative; and in ſmaller doſes, 
largely diluted, a ſerviceable a pe- 
nent and diuretic. The ſhops 
frequently ſubſtitute to it the /al 
calbarticus amarus (lee page 214.) 
which is nearly of the ſame quali- 
ty, but omewhat-more unpleatant, 
and 2s is ſaid, leſs mild in opera- 
ton. They are very eatily diſtin- 
oviſhable from one another, by 
the effect of alkaline ſalts upon 
ſolutions of them. The ſolution 
of Glauber's falt ſuffers no viſible 
change from this addition, its own 
baſis being a true fixt alkali: but 
the ſolution of the /a/ cat harlicus 
anarus grows inſtantly white and 
turbid, its baſis, which is an 
earth, being extricated copioully 
by the alkaline ſalt: as in the fol- 
lowing proceſs. | 


MAGNESIA ALBA, 
Wie magneſia, 

| > Edinb. 

Viltlve /a! cuthart'cus amarus in 
a ſuffcient quantity of water. 
Filter the ſolution, and add to 
t a filtered ley of potaſh, ſo 
long as a freſh addition conti- 
nues to occaſion any milki- 
neſs, A white powder will 
precipitate; which, being ſe— 
parated from the liquor is to be 
carefully waſhed in freſh por- 
tons both of hot and cold wa- 
ter and afterwards dried. 


Tars powder appears to be the 


pens of earth with that ob- 
12 rom the mother-ley of ni- 
3 page 403.) which was for 
hc a celebrated ſecret in 
RA mds of fome particular 

us abroad. Hoffman, who 
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he 
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Neutral Salts. 


deſcribes the preparation of the 
nitrous magneſia, gives it the cha- 
racter of an uſeful antacid, a ſafe 
and inoffenſive laxative in doſes of 
a dram or two, and diaphoretic 
and diuret'c, when given in ſmall- 
er doſes of fifteen, or twenty 
grains. Since this time it has had 
2 confiderable place in the prac- 
tice of foreign phyſicians, and now 
begins to come into efteem among 
us, particularly in heartburns, and 
for preventing or removing the 
many diſorders which children 
are ſo frequently thrown into from 
a redundance of acid humours in 
the firſt paſſages : it is preferred, 
on account of its laxative quality, 
to the common abſorbents, which 
(unleſs gentle purgatives are given 
occaſionally to carry them off) are 
apt to lodge in the body, and oc- 
caſion a coſtiveneſs very detrimen- 
tal to infants. | 
Though the preparation of thi 
medicine 15 now commonly known, 
its nature and properties are ver 
little underſtood : whilſt ſome ſup- 
poſe it to poſſeſs uncommon vir- 
tues, others affirm, that, when du- 
ly edulcorated, it is in no re- 
ſpect different from calcined hartſ- 
horn, or any other fimpie animal, 
or vegetable earth. "The follow- 
ing obſervations of its real proper- 
ties will be ſufficient to determine 
this point. | 
Magneſia alba, when prepared 
in perfection, is a white and very 
ſubtile earth, perfectly void of 
ſmell or taſte, of the claſs of thoſe 
which diſſolve in acids, It diſ- 
ſolves freely, even in the vitriolic 
acid; which in the common way 
of making ſolutions, takes up 
only an inconſiderable portion of 
other earths. Combined with this 
acid, it forms a bitter ſalt, very 
eaſily ſoluble in water, while the 
common abſorbents form with the 
fame acid almoſt inſipid concretes, 
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tions of magneſia in all acids are 
bitter and purgative; while thoſe 
of the other earths are more or leſs 
auſtre and aftringent. A large 
doſe of the magneſia, if the ſto- 
mach contains no acid to dif- 
ſolve it, does not purge or pro- 
duce any ſenſible effect: a mode- 
rate one, if an acid is lodged 
there, or if acid liquors are taken 
after it, procures ſeveral ſtools, 
whereas the common abſorbents, 
in the ſame circumſtances, inſtead 
of looſening, bind the belly. It 
is obvious, therefore, that mag- 
neſia is ſpecifically different from 
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very diflicult of ſolution. Solu— 


Part III. 


ly, as being a very inftruive hs 


to the tranpoſitions 


in regard 
which happen on the mixture of 


different ſaline bodies, and parti 
as 1 the moſt convenient 
means of obtaining the pure alla. 
line baſis of ſea ſalt. In the dif 
tillation of ſpirit of ſalt, that bas 
ſis was diſunited from its own 
acid, and combined with the vi- 
triolic: it is here transferred from 
the vitriolic to the nitrous; and 


page 427 we have given a method 


of diſſipating or deſtroying the 


nitrous acid, and leaving the al- 


the other earths, and that it is ap- 
plicable to the uſeful purpoles in 
medicine, N 


NI T RUM CUBICUM» 
Cubical nitre. 

Diſſolve chalk or lime in purified 
aquafortis, and add the ſolution 
by degrees to a ſolution of 

Slauber's ſalt in water, ſo long 
as a freſh addition produces any 
milkineſs: a white powder will 
precipitate; after which the li- 
quor is to be filtered, and, at- 
ter due evaporation, ſet to cryſ- 
tallize. Y | 


In this proceſs, both the ſolu— 
tions are decompounded, and two 
new compounds produced. The 
vitriolic acid of the Glauber's ſalt 
unites with the chalk, and forms 
with it an indiſſoluble ſelenitic 
concrete, which of courſe preci- 

itates ; while the alkali of the 
Glauber's ſalt, and the nitrous 
acid, unite into a neutral ſalt, 
which is ſeparated from the liquor 
by cryſtallization : the cryſtals are 
rhomboidal, of a cooling taſte, 
greatly refembling that of com- 
mon nitre. How far this ſalt dif. 
fers from common nitre in 1ts 
medical virtue, is not known. 
The proceſs is here inſerted, part- 


kali, that was combined with itz 
pure. | 
SPIRTTUS SALIS MARINI t 
COAGULAT “Us. r 
Spirit of ſca ſalt coagulated. ? 
RG, | a 

Drop, into Glauber's ſpirit of ſe , 
ſalt, a ley of any fixt alkaline t 
ſalt, till all efferveſcence ceaſes; . 
then evaporate the mixture to tc 
dryneſs, 4 

P 


THr1s preparation is inſerted, 
under the ſame title, 1n the Wir- 
temberg pharmacopœia. It has 
been commonly called regenerated 
ſea ſalt, though with little pro- 
priety, as it differs from that falt 
in its baſis ; the common vegetable 
alkali being here ſubſtituted t0 
the mineral alkali of fea falt 
How far it differs from ſea ſalt in 
its medicinal qualities, I cannot 
take upon me to determine: 1. l 
manifettly ſharper in taſte, and 
ſomewhat more difficult both cf 
ſolution in water and of fution u 
the fire. 


TARTARUS REGENERA- 
Regenerated tariar. 
„„ 

Put any quantity of dry fal > hs 
— Rar, powdered into 5 _ 
glaſs veſiel ; and pour voy 


* 


Chap. 8. 
by little and little, as much diſ- 
tilled vinegar as is neceſſary to 
ſaturate it. Filter the liquor, 


tle fire, to dryneſs, taking great 
care that the matter contrast not 
an empyreuma. On the ſalt 
which remains, pour as much 
more ſpirit of vinegar as will ſa- 
turate it; then depurate the li- 
quor again, and carefully exhic- 
cate it into a dry ſalt. 


lr the common alkalies are 
made uſe of for this proceſs, they 
ſhould be previouſly purified, by 
ſolution and cryſtallization, from 
the neutral ſalt which they gene- 
ally contain. The diſtilled vine- 
gar may be perfectly free from 


any empyreumatic taint: it is not 


** neceſſary to dephlegmate it, or 
= throw away the firſt runnipgs in 
ſes; the diſtillation, fince theſe con- 


& (0 
part here wanted) as well as the 


phlegm. 


rted, It is difficult to hit the point of 
Wir- ſaturation betwixt the acetous acid, 
. has and the alkaline ſalt. After a- 


rated 
pio: 
t fall 
table 
ed to 
ſalt. 
ſalt in 
anner 
s it is 
„ and 
oth ok 
lion in 


bout fourteen parts of ſtrong diſ- 
tiled vinegar have been gradually 
poured upon one of the fixed ſalt, 
the addition of a little more of the 
zcid will not occaſion any further 
eterveſcence in the cold; but if 
the mixture be now ſtrongly ſtir- 
rec and well heated, the efferveſ- 
cence will appear afreſh; upon 
which ſome more vinegar is to be 
added, till it again ceaſes. The 
auration is not as yet com plete; 
for upon exhaling the aqueous 
Parts, the remaining ſalt gilt effer- 
Jeeſces with freſh vinegar. When 
= ſo much of the acid has now been 
added, that no marks of fermenta- 
non any longer appear, a little 
Pore of the vinegar may be pour- 
| > before you proceed to the 
l eraporation; by chis means, the 


Neutral Salts. 


and exhale it, over a very gen- 


tain 2 portion of the acid (the 


$1 > . 85 . * Fr) 
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ſaturation of the alkali will be ſe- 
cured, whilſt, if the acid prevailss 
the ſuperfluous quantity ot it will 
exhale. | 
The ſalt thus prepared, is of a 
dark brown colour,' a peculiar, 
not ungrateful odour, a penetrat- 
ing, ſaponaceous, ſaline taſte, in no 
wiſe alkaline or acid. Its brown 
colour, and ſaponaceous quality, 
proceed from the oily parts of the 
vinegar; the depuration of the 
ſalt from this oil, is not in the 
foregoing proceſs inſiſted on. In 
the London pharmacopeia, the 
ſalt is ordered to be purified to 


perfect whiteneſs, under the title 
of 


SAL DIURETICUS, 
Diuretic ſalt. 
Lind. 
Take a pound of any fixt alkaline 
ſalt, and boil it, with a very 
gentle heat, in four or five times 


its weight of diſtilled vinegar. 


When the fermentation ceates, 
add more diſtilled vineoar; and 
proceed with freſh additions 
thereof, until the vinegar bein 
al moſt evaporated, freſh vinegar 
will no longer raiſe any fermen- 
tation; which geusrally hap- 
pens by the time that twenty 
pounds of diſtilled vinegar have 
been uſed. Then flowly exhale 
to dryneſs. | 
Melt the remaining impure ſalt 
for a little time, but not too 
long, over a gentle fire; then 
_ diſſolve it in water, ard filter 
the ſolution through paper, If 
the melting has been duly per- 
formed, the filtered liquor will 
be limpid and colourleſs as 
water; but if otherwiſe, of a 
brown colour, | 8 
Evaporate the limpid ſolution, 
with an exceeding gentle heat, 
in a ſhaliow glaſs veſſel; occa- 
ſionally ſtirring the ſalt as it 
H h 4 
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_ dries, that its moiſture may be 
the ſooner exhaled. Afterwards 
keep it for uſe in a veſſel very 
cloſely ſtopt ; ſor it will liquefy 


by the air. 


This ſalt ought to be of perfect 


whiteneſs; and ſhould totally 
diffolve both in water and in 
ſpirit of wine, without leaving 
any feces. If che fait, though 

ever ſo white, depoſites any fe- 
ces in ſpirit of vine ; the whole 
of it muſt be diſſolved in that 
ſpirit, the ſolution filtered, and 
exſiccated again. 


Tas purification of this ſalt is 
not a little troubleſome. The 
operator muſt be particularly care- 
fol in melting it, not to uſe too 
great a heat, or to keep it liqueſied 
too long; a little ſhould be occa- 
fonally taken out, and put into 
water; and as ſoon as it begins to 
part freely with its black colour, 
the whole is to be removed from 
the Gre. In the laſt drying, the 
heat muſt not be ſo great as to 
melt it; otherwiſe it will not 
prove totally ſoluble. If the ſo- 
lution in ſpirit of wine be exſic- 
cated, and the ræ gaining ſalt li- 
quefied with 4 very ſoft fire, it 

aing the leafy appearance, which 
Fe enred it the name of te- ra 
foliage | 
In the fourth volume of the Me- 


moirs of the correſpondents of the 


French academy lately publiſhed, 
Mr. Cadet has given a method of 
making the ſalt white at the firſt 
evaporation. without the trouble 
of any further purification. He 
obſerves, that the brown colour 
depends uzon the oily matter of 
the vinegar being burnt by the 
heat commonly employed in the 
evaporation ; and his improve- 
ment. conhſts in diminiſhing the 
heat at the time that this burnin 
is able to happen. The procels 
he recommends is as follows ; 


* 


Diſſolve a pound of ſalt of ta 
tar in a ſufficient quantit op 
cold water, filter the folution 
and add by degrees as much 
diſtilled vinegar as will ſaturate 
it, or a little more. Set the 
liquor to evaporate in a flone. 
Ware. veſſel, in a gentle heat not 
ſo ſtrong as to make it boil 
when a pellicle appears on the 
ſurface, the reſt of the proceſ; 
muſt be finiſhed in a water-ha: 5 
The liquor acquires by degree; 
an oily conſiſtence, and a pret. 
ty deep brown colour, but the 
pellicle or ſcum on the to 
looks whitiſh, and when taken 
oft and cooled, appears a con- 
geries of little brilliant ſilver- 

like plates. The matter is to 
be kept continually ſtirring, till 
it is wholly changed in thi 
white flaky matter, the com- 
plete drying of which is moſt 


conveniently effected in a warm 


oven. 

We ſhall not take upon us to 
determine whether the pure or im- 
pure ſalt are preferable as medi- 
cines; obſerving only, that the 
latter is of a more ſaponaceous 
nature, the former more acrid, 
though ſomewhat more agreeavlc 
to the ſtomach. Mr. Cadet reck- 
ons the ſalt prepared in his me. 
tha ſuperior both to the brown 
and white ſorts made 1n the com- 
mon way, as poſſeſſing both the 
oily quality of the one, and the 
agreeableneſs of the other, aud 35 


being always uniform, or of the 


ſame power, whereas the others 
are liable to vary conſiderably, ac 
cording to the degree of heat em 
ployed in the evapoiation. They 
are all medicines of great e 
and may be fo doſed and mans? 
as to prove either mild) wear 
or powerfully czuretic: few oft 
ſaline deobttruents come f : 
them in virtue, The doſe 15 7. 
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Chap. 8. ; 
aple to a dram or two. 
_—_ n of alkaline ſalt and 
inegar without exſiccation, is not 
nerhaps much inferior as a medi- 
cine to the more elaborate ſalt: 1 
have known twW-ͤo drams of the 
alkali, ſaturated with vinegar, ac- 
caſion ten or twelve ſtools, in hy- 
dropic caſes, and a plentiful diſ- 
charge of urine, without any in- 


convenience. 


SPIRITUS MINDERERI. 
Seirit of Mindererus. 
Edinb. © 
Take any quantity of the volatile 
alkaline ſalt of ſal ammoniac, 
and gradually pour upon it diſ- 
tilled vinegar, till the effervel- 
cence ceaſes ; occaſionally ſtir- 
ring the mixture, to promote 


the action of the vinegar on the 
ſalt. 


CRYSTALLI TARTARl. 
Cryſtals of tartar 
Eaiub. 

E T powdered white tartar be 
boiled in twenty times its 
quantity of water, till perfectly 
diſſolved; and the ſolutjon, 
whilſt it continues hot, pred 

through filtering paper, or a 

woollen cloth, and received in 

a wooden veſſel : then expoſe it 

for a night or longer to the cold 

alr, that cryſtals may form 
themſelves, and ſhoot to the 
lides of the veſſel: the water be- 
ing now poured off, the cryſtals 


= to be collected and dried for 
ule, „„ 


Tur filtration of the ſolution 


of tartar through paper ſucceeds 
Very lowly, and unleſs managed 
: e 


Long 


Anomalous Salts. 


Tris is an excellent aperient 
ſaline liquor. Taken warm in bed, 
it proves commonly a powerful 
diaphoretic or ſudorific; and as 
it operates without heat, it has 
place in febrile and inflammator 
diſorders, where medicines of the 
warm kind, if they fail of procur- 
ing ſweat, aggravate the diſtem- 
per. Its action may likewiſe be 
determined to the Kidneys, by 
walking aboutin a cool air. The 


common doſe is half an ounce, ei- 


ther by itſelf, or along with other 
medicines adapted to the inten- 
tion. Its ſtrength is not a little 


precarious, depending in great 


meaſure on that of the vinegar ; an 
inconvenience which cannot ealily 


be obviated, for the ſaline matter 


15 not reducible to the form of a 
concrete ſalt. 


SECT. wl 
Anomalous ſalts. 


with a good deal of addreſs, not 
at all: for as ſoon as the boiling 
liquor beings to grow ſenſibly leſs 
hot, it depoſites much of the tar- 
tar all over the ſacface of the 
paper, which hinders the remain 
der from paſſing through. Zwelf. 


fer, in his animadverſions on this 


proceſs in the Auguſtan pharma 


copceeia, direQs the ſolution to be 


clarified with whites of eggs, 


and ſtrained only through a linen 
cloth: he likewiſe judiciouſly or- 
ders the veſſel to be cloſe covered, 


and the cryftallation performed 


in a warm place: for if the ſo- 
lution be ſuffered to cool very 
faſt, it is in vain to expect any ap- 
pearance of cryſtals; the tartar 
will inevitably be precipitated to 
the bottom of the veſſel in the 


form of ſand, And indeed, the 


buſineſs 


r 
' 
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_ dries, that its moiſture may be 
the ſooner exhaled. Afterwards 
keep it for uſe in a veilel very 
cloſely ſtopt ; for it will liquefy 
by the air. 


This ſalt ought to be of perfect 


whiteneſs; and ſhould totally 
diſſolve both in water and in 
ſpirit of wine, without leaving 
any feces. If the fait, though 

ever ſo white, depoſites any te- 
ces in ſpirit of wine; the whole 
of it muſt be diſſolved in that 
ſpirit, the ſolution filtered, and 
exſiccated again. 


TRE purification of this ſalt 1s 
not a little troubleſome. The 
operator muſt be particularly care- 
ful in melting it, not to uſe too 
great a heat, or to keep it liquefied 
too long; a little ſnoold be occa- 
fionally taken out, and put into 
water; and as ſoon as it begins to 
part freely with its black colour, 
the whole is to be removed from 
the fire. In the laſt drying, the 
heat muſt not be ſo great as to 
melt it; otherwiſe it will not 
prove totally ſoluble. If the ſo- 
lution in ſpirit of wine be exſic- 
cated, and the rægaining ſalt li- 
quehed with 4 very ſoft fire, it 

aing rhe leafy appearance, which 
ed it the name of re, ra 
%% . | | | 


In the fourth volume of the Me- 


moirs of the correſpondents of the 


French academy lately publiſhed, 
Mr. Cadet has given a method of 
making the ſalt white at the firſt 
evaporation. without the trouble 
of any further purification. He 


obſerves, that the brown colour 


depends ugon the oily matter of 
the vinegar being burnt by the 
heat commonly employed in the 
evaporation; and his improve— 
ment confiſts in diminiſhing the 


heat at the time that this burnin 


is liable to happen. The process 
he recommends is as follows: 
SET EERD : k e 


> 
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Diſſolve a pound of alt of . 
tar in a ſufficient quantity ge 
cold water, filter the ſolutio. 
and add by degrees as much 
diſtilled vinegar as will ſaturate 
it, or a little more. Set the 
liquor to evaporate in a fone. 
ware,veſſel, in a gentle heat not 
ſo ſtrong as to make it boil: 
when a pellicle appears on the 
ſurface, the reſt of the proceſ; 
muſt be finiſhed in a water-hath, 
1 he liquor acquires by degrees 
an oily conſiſtence, and a pret. 
ty deep brown colour, but tbe 
pellicle or ſcum on the to 
looks whitiſh, and when taken 
oft and cooled, appears a con- 
geries of little brilliant flyer. 
like plates. The matter is to 
be kept continually ſtirring, till 
it is wholly changed in thi; 
white flaky matter, the com- 
plete drying of which is moſt 
conveniently effected in a warm 
oven. 

We ſhall not take upon us to 
determine whether the pure or im- 
pure ſalt are preferable as medi- 
cines; obſerving only, that the 
latter is of a more ſaponaceous 
nature, the former more acrid, 
though ſomewhat more agreeable 
to the ſtomach. Mr. Cadet reck- 
ons the ſalt prepared in his me- 
thai ſuperior both to the DrOWN 
and white ſorts made in the com- 
mon way, as poſſeſſing both ine 
oily quality of the one, and the 
agreeableneſs of the other, and 25 
being always uniform, Or of the 
ſame power, whereas the others 
are liable to vary conſiderably, ac 
cording to the degree of heat 7 
ployed in the evapotation, I he) 
are all medicines of great ay 
and may be ſo doſed and manage 
as to prove either mildly gr 
or powerfully diuretic: few 6 
ſaline deobttruents come up q 
them in virtue. The doſe 15% 


aL 


qa — «A a, . - 


le to a dram or two. 
co ae of alkaline ſalt and 
inegar without exſiccation, is not 
peibaps much inferior as a medi- 
cine to the more elaborate ſalt: I 
have known twWo drams of the 
alkali, ſaturated with vinegar, ac- 
caſion ten or twelve ſtools, in hy- 
dropic caſes, and a plentiful diſ- 
charge. of urine, without any 1n- 
Convenience. 


SPIRITUS MINDERERI. 

Syirit of Mindererus. 
Edinb. 

Take any quantity of the volatile 
alkaline ſalt of ſal ammoniac, 
and gradually pour upon it diſ- 
tilled vinegar, till the efferveſ- 


ring the mixture, to promote 
the action of the vinegar on the 
ſalt. 


CRYSTALLI TARTARl. 
Cryſtal of tartar 
Erinb. 

E T powdered white tartar be 
LL boiled in twenty times its 
quantity of water, till perfectly 
diſlolsed; and the ſolution, 
whilſt it continues hot, pred 
through filtering paper, or a 
woollen cloth, and received in 
a wooden veſſel: then expoſe it 
for a night or longer to the cold 
ar, that cryſtals may form 
themſelves, and ſhoot to the 
ſides of the veſſel: the water be- 
ng now poured off, the cryſtals 


” to be collected and dried for 
. i 


The filtration of the ſolution 


of tartar through paper ſucceeds 
e lowly, and unleſs managed 
: 8 


LEY 


Chap. 8. Anomalous Salts. 


cence ceaſes ; occaſionally ſtir- 


Tus is an excellent aperient 
ſaline liquor. Taken warm in bed, 
it proves commonly a powerful 
diaphoretic or ſudorific; and as 
it operates without heat, it has 
place in febrile and inflammator 
diſorders, where medicines of the 
warm kind, if they fail of procur. 
ing ſweat, aggravate the diſtem- 
per. Its action may likewiſe be 
determined to the kidneys, by 
walking aboutin a cool air. The 


common doſe is half an ounce, ei- 


ther by itſelf, or along with other 
medicines adapted to the inten- 
tion. Its ſtrength is not a little 


precarious, depending in great 


meaſure on that of the vinegar; an 
inconvenience which cannot eaſily 


be obviated, for the ſaline matter 


15 not reducible to the form of a 
concrete ſalt. 


SECT. vl 
Anomalous ſalts. 


with a good deal of addreſs, not 


at all: for as ſoon as the boiling 
liquor beings to grow ſenſibly leſs 
hot, it depoſites much of the tar- 
tar all over the ſucface of the 
paper, which hinders the remain- 
der from paſling through. Zwelf. 
fer, in his animadverſions on this 
proceſs in the Auguſtan pharma- 
copc1a, difects the ſolution to be 


clarified with whites of eggs, 


and ſtrained only through a linen 
cloth : he likewiſe judiciouſly or- 
ders the veſſel to be cloſe covered, 


and the cryſtallation performed 


in a warm place: for if the ſo- 
lation be ſuffered to cool very 
faſt, it is in vain to expect any ap- 
pearance of cryſtals; the tartar 
will inevitably be precipitated to 
the bottom of the veſſel in the 


form of ſand, And indeed, the 


buſineſs 
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buſineſs of refining and cryſtal- 
lizing tartar is ſo very trouble- 
ſome, and requires ſo. large an 
apparatus, that ſcarce any of the 
apothecaries, or even of the trad- 
ing chemiſts, are at the trouble 
ot it ; but either import it ready 
refined from Holland, or pur- 


chaſe it from ſome people here 


who make it their ſole buſineſs. 
(See the article TARTAR, page 


237.) 
CREMOR TARTARI. 


Cream of tartar, 
Edinb. 

Take any quantity of ſolution of 
tartar, made as in the forego- 
Ing proceſs, and paſſed through 
a filter, Boil it over the fire, 
till a thick cuticle appears on 
the ſurface, which is to be 
taken off with a wooden ſkim- 
mer bored full of holes: con- 
tinue the boiling till a freſh 
Cuticle ariſes, which is to be 
taken off as the foregoing, and 
the operation repeated till the 

Whole quantity of liquor is 
thus conſumed. Afterwards 
dry all the cuticles together in 
the ſun. 


Tais proceſs ſeems inſerted on- 
ly to retain a name long familiar 
to the ſhops; for the preparation 
itfelf in no reſpect differs from 
cryſtals of tartarreduced to powder. 
Indeed the purchaſer ought always 
to prefer the cryſtals ; for the pow- 
der is often ſophiſticated with ſa- 
line ſubſtances of another kind, 
The college of Edinburgh obſerves. 
that both the cryſtals and cream 
are brought to us from abroad: 
that they are not different 
in quality from one another: 
and that good white tartar, un- 


4 


* 


refined, is not inferior to ei 
| 0 eit 
of them, : her 


TARTARUM SOLUBILF, 
Soluble tartar, 
: * _ Lond, 

Diſſolve a pound of any fixt alkz. 
line ſalt in a gallon of boiling 
water; and gradually throw in 
cryſtals of tartar, as long as a 
afreſh addition thereof raiſes any 
efferveſcence ; which generally 
ceaſes before three pounds of tl;e 
cryſtals have been uſed. Then 
filter the liquor, and after due 
evaporation, ſet it by to cryſta: 
lize; or evaporate it to dryreſs, | 
and keep the remaining ſaline 
maſs for uſe, 


Edinb. 

Boll cryſtals of tartar, till they are 
perſectly diſſolved in ten times 
their quantity of water; and 
gradually drop into the ſolution, 
whilſt it continues boiling, oil 
of tartar per deliquium, till the 
efferveſcence ceaſes. Filter the 
liquor whilſt hot, and evaporate 
It till a pellicle appears on the 
ſurface, that, when removed 
into a cold place, it may cryl- 
talize. 
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Common white tartar is per- 
haps preferable for this operation 
to the cryſtals uſually met with ({ce 
the article TARTAR, page 23). 
Its impurities can here be no ob- 
jection; ſince it will be ſufficiently 
depurated by the ſubſequent fl 
tration, 5 

The preparation of this medi- 
cine by either of the above me 
thods is very eaſy: though ſome 
chemiſts have rendered it fultfr 
ently troubleſome by a nicety that 
is not at all wanted, They 1 
upon hitting the very exakt pal 


: 5 , ine 
of ſaturation betwixt the * 


Chap- 8, 
cat 1 the acid of the tartar 
and caution the operator to be ex- | 
remely careful, when he comes 
rear this mark, leſt by 1mpru- 


ly adding too large a portn 
Per, W the ſalt too 


:cid, or too alkaline. If the li- 
quor be ſuffered to cool a little be- 
ore it is committed to the filter, 
ind then properly exhaled and 
cryilallized, no error of this kind 
can happen, though the ſaturation 
cud not be very exactly hit: 
for fince cryſtals of tartar are 
very difficultly ſoluble even in 
boiling water, and when diſſolved 
therein, concrete again upon the 
quor's growing cold; if any more 
of them has been employed than 
is taken up by the alkali, this 
ſuperfluous quantity will be left 
upon the filter: and on the other 
hand, if too much of the alkali 
has been made uſe of, 1t will re- 
main uncryilallized. The cryſ- 
tallization of this ſalt indeed can- 
got be effected without a good 
deal of trouble: it 1s therefore 
molt convenient to let the acid 
ſalt prevail at firſt, to ſeparate the 
ſuperfluous quantity, by ſuffering 
the liquor to cool a little before 
fitration, and then proceed to the 
total evaporation of the aqueous 
fluid, which will leave behind it 
the neutral ſalt required. The 
molt proper veſſel for this purpoſe 
is a ROne-ware one: iron diſco- 
lours the ſalt. 

Soluble tartar, in doſes of a 
ſcruple, half a dram, or a dram, 
„ a mild cooling aperient; two 
or three drams commonly looſen 
the belly; and an ounce proves 
pretty ſtrongly purgative. Malou- 
in lays it is equal in purgative vir- 
me to the cathartic ſalt of Glau- 
* It is an uſeful addition to 
© Purgatives of the reſinous 
» 48 it promotes their opera- 
en, and at the ſame time tends 
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to correct their griping quality, 
But it muſt never be given in 
conjunction with any acid, for all 
acids decompound it; abſorbing 
its alkaline ſalt, and precipitating 
the tartar. 


SAL RUPELLENSITs. 
Sel de Seirmette, or Rochel alt. 
Pharm. Pariſ. 

Let the ſalt extracted from the 
aſhes of the kelp or kali of 
Alicant be calcined till it melts, 
then diſſolve in water, the ſo- 
lution filtered, and after due 
evaporation ſet by, that the ſalt 
may ſhoot into pure white cryſ- 
tals. Diſſolve cryſtals of tartar 
in boiling water, and ſaturate 
the ſolution with the cryſtals of 
kali: the proportions neceſſary 
for this purpcſe will be, about 
ſixteen ounces of the latter to 
twenty of the former. Duly 
exhale the liquor in the heat of 
a water bath, and after filtra- 
tion, ſet it in the cold to cryſ- 
talize. 


Tunis 1s a ſpecies of ſoluble tar- 
tar, made with the ſalt of kali or 
ſoda, which is the ſame with the 
mineral alkali or baſis of ſea ſalt: 
(ſee page 427.) It cryſtallizes far 
more eaſily than the preceding pre- 
paration, and does not, like it, 

row moiſt in the air. It is alſo 

conſiderably leſs purgative, but is 
equally decompounded by acids. 
It appears to be a very elegant 
ſalt, and begins now to come into 
elteem in this country, as it has 
long been 1n France. 


SAL ESSENTIALE 
ACETOSE. 
Eſſential ſait of ſorrdd, 
Eainb. 

Le: the juice of ſorrel, after ſet. 
thing and decantation frem tne 
teces, be evapcrated, til oily 

one 
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one-third remains, then ſtrained 
through a flannel bag, and ex- 
haled again till a peilicle ap- 
pears upon the ſurface. Put the 


liquor into a glaſs veſſel, and, 


a little oil olive being poured 
upon the top, ſet it by in a cel- 
lar till plenty of cryſtals are 
formed : theſe are to be gentiy 
waſhed with water, and after- 
wards dried, 

Afﬀter the fame manner, eſſential 

ſalts are obtained from all acid, 
auſtere, aſtringent, and bitteriſh 
plants chat contain but a imall 

quantity of oil. | 

Herbs of a dry nature are to be 
moiſtened, in the bruiſing, with 
a little water, that the juice 
may be the more eaſily preſfed 
out. 

The waters of theſe plants, which 
are in vain endeavoured to be 
drawn over by diſtillation, may 
be obtained by diſſolving a ſuit- 
able quantity of their eſſential 
ſalts in common water. 


Sour pharmaceutical writers 
direct the plants to be gathered 
early in the morning; but this is 
of very little moment. Ia order 
to make the ſubject yield its juice 
readily, it ſhould be chopt to 
pieces, and well bruiſed in a mar- 
ble mortar before it is committed 
to the preſs; the magma whieh 
remains in the bag, ſtill containing 
no inconfiderable quantity of fa- 
life matter, may be advantageoully 
boiled in water, and the decoc— 
tien added to the expreſſed juice. 
The whole may be afterwards de- 

urated together, either by the 
method above directed, or by 
running the liquor ſeveral times 
through a linen cloth. In ſome 
caſes, the addition of a conitder- 
able portion of water is necefiary ; 
that the juice, thus diluted, may 
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which, the ſucceſs 


part the wore freely from its 


feculencies; on the ſeparation of 


of the r 
3 oceſ: 
in great meaſure depends. Proceſs 


he evaporation ſhould b 
foggped either in ſhallow © 6 oo 
ſons, or in ſuch earthen ones b 
are of a compact cloſe texture; 
ſuch are thoſe oſually called fon,” 
ware. The common earthen veſ 
{els are ſubject to have t 


neir glaſin 
corroded, and are ſo extremely po 


rous, as readily to imbibe and re. 
tain a good quantity of the liquor: 
metallic veſſeis are particularly apt 
to be corroaed by theſe acid kings 
of Juices. 
The directions for the time of 
a'Icontinuing tne ſecond erapona- 
tion are nat ſo eaily obſerved as 
one co Id wiſh, Theſe juices are 
0 viſcid, and abound ſo much 
Witt, heterogene matter, of a quite 
different nature from any thing {2 
line, that a pellicle, or pure ſa- 
line incruſtation upon the ſure, 
face, is in vain expected Boer— 
haave therefore, and the more 
expert writers in pharmaceutical 
chemiſtry, with great judgment, 
dire& the evaporation ot the ſu- 
perfluous moilture to be continued 
until the matter has acquired the 
con ſiſtence of cream, If it be now 
ſuſtered to ſtand for an hour or 
two in a warm place, it will not 
withitanding the former depura- 
tions, depolite a freſh ſediment, 
from which it ſhould be warily de- 
canted before it is put into the 
veſſel in which it is defigned to be 
cryſtallized. 
Some recommend an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, as preferable for 
this purpoſe to a glaſs one; the 
ſmoothneſs of the latter being ſup- 
poſed to hinder the ſalt from Rick. 
ing thereto; whilſt the juice cally 
infinuating itſelf into the pores 0 
the former, has a great advantage 
of ſhooting its ſaline ſpicula to 16 
ſides, Others ſlightly oa 
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the ſides and bottom of whatever 


mineral ſalt, which greatly d if poſes 
the juice to cryſtallize; which of 
«(elf it is very averſe to: but as 
this addition is, with regard to its 
medical virtue, quite diſterent from 


to mention it. EY 
The uſe of the oil is to preſerve 


the juice uncorrupted, and to pre- 
ont it from running into fermen- 
tation or putrefaction, during the 
great length of time which this 
roceſs requires: as much olFas 
will fully cover the furface of 


purpoſe, The waſhing of the 
crytals is intended to cleanſe them 
ſtom the mucilaginous feculenciés 
which adhere to them: it ought 
to be performed with the vimolt 
caution, to prevent any of the {ait 
itelf from being diſſolved. The 
liquor which remains after the 
cryſtallization, may be depurated 
dy a gentle colature, and after 
due inlpiſlation ſet to ſhoot again; 
when a farther yield of cryſtals will 
de obtained. | 

The proceis for obtaining theſe 
lats is very tedious, inſomuch as 
ſcarce to be completed in leſs than 
ſeven or eight months; and the 
Quantity of {alt which the juices 
atiord, is extremely {mall ; hence 
bey are hardly ever n ade or ex- 
petted in the ſhops. The chemilts 
Wave contrived ſeveral methods for 
Apeditigg the proceſs, among 
mich the two following ſeem the 
moſt remarkable. 


ke any quantity of wormwood, 


plants, gently dried in the hade. 
eur thereon a ſuitable portion 
0! ſpirit of wine, and digeſt 
tem together with a ſoft heat, 
tül the menſtruum has acquired 
{green coloar. This tincture is 


4 


Chap. 8. © Anomalons Salts, 
zellel they employ, with a certain. 


ne alt here intended, we forbear 


the liquor, is ſufficient for this 


carduus benedictus, or the like 
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to be put into a glaſs cucurbit, 
and diſtilled with the heat of a 
wate:-bath, till ſo much of the 
ſpirit is come over, as that the 
remainder may be left of the 
conſiſtence of honey. The whole 
being now ſuffered to remain 
unmoved till grown perfectly 
cold, beautiful pyramidal cryſ- 
tals will be found to have ſhot 

from che ſides of the dillilling 
veſſel towards its center. Sr 
frus, in Mijcell. Berolin. conli- 
hlt We Po Ok OS 3 
This centleman relates likewiſe, 

that having made an eſſence (that 
is, a ſaturated tincture) of elecam- 
pane roots, with ſpirit of wine, and 
kept it unmoved for a year, he 
found a great number of cryſtals 
ſhot from the bottom of the glaſs 
upwards, of the thickneſs of a 
quill, and about an inch long.— 
The cryſtals obtained by this me- 
thod are ſaid to be of the nitrous 
kind, but of a more ſubtile taſte 
than the common nitre, impreſſing 
only an agrecable coolneſs upon 
the tongue. | 


The ſecond proceſs is from the 
celebrated Dr. Stahl. 

Jake wormwood, brooklime, pel- 
litory, mercury, ſoapwort, or 
any other plants of the ſame 
kind, cried quick in a. ſhady 
place. Cut the herbs ſmall, 
and pour thereon a ſufficient 
quantity of highly- rectiſied ſpi- 
rit of wine; digeſt them toge- 
ther till che menſtruum becomes 
ſaturated with the oil, or re- 
ſnous parts of the plant; then 
pour cif the tinged iiquor, 
add a freſn parcel of ſpirit, and 
digeſt as before, continuing to 
add moe of the menſtruum, 
till ſuch time as it no longer 
extracts any colour from the 
vegetable. The plant thus freed 
from is oily matter, is to 


be 
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be gently exſiccated, and boiled 

in water, till the liquor has taken 
up its ſaline parts: the decoc- 
tion being then paſſed through 
a filter, afterwards evaporated 
to a due conſiſtence, and ſet by 
in a cool place, will ſhoot into 
ſaline cryſtals, which, on exa- 
mination, prove manifeſtly ni- 
trous. & / ablii fund. chem. page 
68, et alibi. . 


THe two foregoing proceſſes 
agree but il with one another: 
how far they are adequate to the 


purpoſes intended by them, has not 


yet been ſufficiently examined. 


It is certain, that ſpirit of wine 


diſſolves the ſubtile oils and the 


reſins of vegetables, which prove 


a great impediment to the cryſ- 
talization of ſalts; from whence 
it ſhould ſeem that the ſalt might 
afterwards be prepared by water 
from the reſiduum to much better 
advantage. But it is certain al- 
ſo, that this menſtruum diſſolves 
ſome of the native vegetable ſalts 
themſelves; and that if the tinc- 
ture is ſufficiently loaded with 
the ſoluble parts of the ſubject, 
the ſalt ſeparates, while the oily 
and reſinous matter remain diſ- 
ſolved. Thus manna, an eſſential 
ſalt of the ſweet kind, diſſolves 
totally in reQified ſpirit, and, 


however foul before, 1s recovered. 


white as ſnow, its oily impurities 
being left in the menſtruum; and 
thus ſpirituous tinctures of celery, 
beet-roots, and other plants of the 


| ſweet kind, depoſite, on ſtanding, 


true ſaccharine concretions. It is 
probable that one proceſs is beſt 
adapted to ſome plants, and the 


other to others: the firſt doubtleſs 


is for thoſe of the ſweet kind, and 
the ſecond for acid herbs, as forrel 


and wood-ſorrel. 


The virtues of the eſſential ſalts 


have not been ſufficiently deter- 
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latile alkalies: thoſe which were 
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mined from experience, 

much, EN 18 1 Thug 
they do not, as has been ſuppoſea, 
poſſeſs the virtues of the * Ac 
entire, excepting only the acid; 1 
ſweets. The others ſeem to be | 
moſt all of them, nearly kalle 
whatever plant they were obtained 
from. In watery extracts of Worm- 
wood, carduus, chamomile, and 
many other vegetables, kept for 
ſome time in a ſoft ſtate, | hate 
often obſerved fine ſaline effloreſ. 
cences on the ſurface, which had al 
neagly the ſame taſte, ſomewhat of 
the nitrous kind. They are ſup. 
poſed by ſome to be at bottom ng 
more than an impure ſpecies of 
volatile nitre (that is, a falt com- 
poſed of the nitrous acid and yo. 


examined by the chemifs of 
the French academy, deflaorated 
in the fire, and being triturated 
with fixt alkalies, exhaled an 
urinous odour; plain marks of 
their containing thoſe two ingre« 
dients | 


SACCHARUM LACTIS, 
Sugar of milk, 
Pharm. Pari/. 
Take common whey of cows milk, 
made with calves rennet, Cli- 
rify it with whites of eggs ; and 
if it is not perfectly limpid, 
paſs it through a filter. Then eva 
porate it, in a glaſs veſſel, in hg 
heat of a water-bath, and ſet it 
by in a cellar to cryſtallize. Ile 
cryſtals are to be waſhed wil 
cold water, 


Tu is preparation has bee 
greatly celebrated in diſorders 01 
the breaſt, but is far from anſwer 
ing what has been expected from 
it. It has little ſweetneſs, 200 
is difficult of ſolution in wa 
A ſaline ſubſtance, much bett 
deſerving the name of ſugz!, 4 


Chap. 8. 

ed by evaporating new 
vie panel that of the aſs, 
dryneſs digeſting the dry mat- 
er in water till the water has ex- 
trated its ſoluble parts, and then 
inſpiſſating the filtred liquor. This 
reparation is of great ſweetneſs, 
though neither white nor cryſtal- 
ine: nor is it perhaps in the pure 
erytallizable parts of milk, that 
is medicinal virtues lie. 


FLORES BENZ OINI. 


Flotoers of benzoine. 

Lond. 
Put ſom? powdered benzoine into 
an earthen pot placed in ſand 3 
and with a gentle heat, ſublime 
the flowers into a conical paper 
cap fitted to the pot. 
Or, the ſublimation may be per- 
formed in a retort; the flowers 
will ariſe with a ſoft heat, into 
the neck. 
If the lowers have any yellow 
tinge, mix them with tobacco- 
pipe clay, and ſublime again. 


Eainb. 

Theſublimation is to be performed 
in a glazed earthen pot, and re- 
peated in the ſame inſtruments 
with freſh parcels of benzoine, 


til the paper cap becomes foul 
with oil. 


Bexzoixg, expoſed in a retort 
lo a gentle fire, melts and ſends 
up to the neck white, ſhining 
euyltalline flowers, which are fol- 
owed by an oily ſubſtance. On 
Talng the heat a little (a recipient 
being applied to the neck of the 
tot) a thin yellowiſh oil comes 
Pe, intermingled with an acid li- 
wor, and afterwards a thick buty- 
<c0us ſubſtance ; this laſt, lique- 
ed in boiling water, gives out 
o it a conſiderable quantity of ſa- 
ne matter (ſeparable by filtration 
ind proper exhalation) which ap- 


Anomalous Salts. 
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pears in all reſpects ſimilar to the 


flowers. 


It appears therefore, that the 
whole quantity of flowers which 
benzoine 1s capable of yielding, 
cannot be obtained by Fi above 
proceſſes, ſince a conſiderable por- 
tion ariſes after the time of their 
being diſcontinued: the greateſt 
part of the flowers ariſes with a 
leſs degree of heat than what is 
neceſſary to elevate the oil; but 
that if the operation is haſtily con- 
ducted, or if the fire is not ex- 
ceeding gentle, the oil will ariſe 
along with the flowers, and render 
them foul. Hence in the way of 
trade, it is extremely difficult to 


prepare them of the requiſite 


whiteneſs and purity; the heat 
which becomes neceſſary, when 
large quantities of the benzoine 
are employed, being ſo great as to 
force over ſome of the oil along 
with them. 

In order therefore to obtain theſe 
flowers in perfection, only a ſmall 
quantity of benzoine ſhould be 
put into the veſſel at a time: 
and that this may not be any im- 
pediment to the requiſite diſpatch, 
a number of ſhallow, flat-bottom- 
ed, earthen diſhes may be em 
ployed, each fitted with another 
veſſel inverted over it. With 
theſe you may fill a ſand. furnace; 
having freſh diſhes charged in 
readineſs to replace thoſe in the 
furnace, as ſoon as the proceſs 
ſhall appear finiſhed in them : 
the reſiduum of the benzoine 
ſhould be ſcraped out of ezch of 


theſe veſſels, before a freſh parcel 


is put in. 

Theſe flowers, when made in 
perfection, have an agreeable taſte 
and fragrant ſmell. They totally 
diſſolve in ſpirit of wine; and like- 
wiſe, by the aſſiſtance of the heat, 


in water; but ſeparate again from 


the latter upon the liquor's growing 
| cold, 


— 
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= cold, ſhooting into ſaline ſpicula, 
© which unite together into irregu- 
lar maſſes. By the mediation of 
ſugar, they remain ſuſpended in 
cole water, and thus form an ele- 
4 gant balſamic ſyrup. Some have 
. held them in great eſteem, as 
; pectoral and ſudorific, in the doſe 


q preſent practice rarely makes uſe 
= - of them, on account of the offen- 
five oil which, as uſually pre- 
pared,' they are tainted . and 


from tobacco - pipe clay does not 
free them ſo effectually as might 
be wiſhed. The obſervations a- 
bove related, point out a method 
of depurating them more perfect- 
ly, viz. by ſolution, filtration, and 
cryſtallization, - 
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SAL SEDATIVUS. 
Salt of borax, called ſedative ſalt. 
Put eight ounces of powdered bo- 
rax into a wide-necked retort ; 
pour thereon three ounces of 
water; and then add three 
ounces of oil of vitriol. Place 
the retort in a proper furnace, 
adapt to it a receiver, and 1n- 
creaſe the fire till the veſſel 
becomes red hot. The ſedative 
ſalt will arſe into the neck, 
in form of thin ſhining plates, 
which are to be ſwept out with 
a feather: and a little liquor 
will paſs into the receiver. 
When the matter in the retort 
is grown cool, pour back upon 
it the diſtilled liquor, and ſu— 
blime again. Repeat this pro- 
ceſs ſo long as the borax conti - 
nues to yield any conſiderable 
quantity of ſaline flowers. 


Or, 
Diſſolve the borax in a ſufficient 
quantity of warm water, and 
add thereto the oil of vitriol. 


| 


eg 


of half a ſcruple or more: but the 


from which a freſh ſublimation 


nothing 
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Evaporate this mixture, till thin 
plates begin to appear upon the 
ſurface; then ſuffer the fire to 
decay, and let the veſſel ſand 
unmoved, till plenty of cryſtals 
are formed, which are to be well 


rinſed with cold water 
dried for uſe. 288 98 


In the preparation of this (alt 
by ſublimation, the fire muſt be 
expeditiouſly raiſed when the mat. 
ter begins to grow dry, for it is 
only at this period that the alt 
ſublimes. The ſublimed alt it- 


ſelf, in a perfectly dry ſtate, 


proves fixt in the fire: if moiſ. 
tened with water, and then ex- 
poſed to a ſmart heat, part of it 
continues to riſe, till the moiſture 
is wholly exhaled ; after which, 
more can be forced up 
by heat, till the ſalt is again 
moiſtened. Hence the uſe of re. 
turning the diſtilled liquor, and 
repeating the ſublimations. Le. 
mery ſays, he found flowers conti. 
nue to riſe till the thirty. ſixth ſu- 


blimation; and that the quantity 
obtained by all thete ſublimations 


amounted to half an ounce and 
thirty-five grains from two ounces 
of borax. 

The part "of the borax which 
does not ſublime, appears to be 
the ſame (when the common fe- 
fined borax of the ſhops is made 
uſe of) with the alkaline ſalt of 
ſea ſalt: the ſedative ſalt, united 
with that alkali, recompoſes bo. 
rax again. The extrication of 
the ſedative ſalt from the bor 
happens on the fame principle 
as that of the marine acid fron 
ſea ſalt, viz. the vitriolic ach 
uniting with the alkali; and . 
reſiduum is in both caſes the 
ſame, viz. the falt called {a 
mirabile, or Glauber's falt * the 
ſedative ſalt may be extmer 


alſo frem borax by other __ 


CEPT CITI * 
f e 1 
* 


but moſt commodiouſly and effec- 


by the vitriolic. . 
. — of cryſtallization is 


Imation; but the ſalt proves ge- 
nerally leſs white, and is apt like- 
wiſe to retain a part of the Glau- 


-2tion is too long protracted. 

The ſedative ſalt appears to the 
taſte a neutral ſalt; but examined 
with alkalies has the properties of 
an acid, efferveſcing, uniting, and 
cryſtallizing with them, and de- 


dilolpes both in water and in 
ſpirit of wine; though not very 
readily in either. As to 1ts vir- 
tues, it is ſuppoſed to be a mild 
anodyne, (whence its name) to 
calm the heat of the blood in burn- 
ing fevers, to prevent or remove 
delirious ſymptoms, and allay 
ſpaſmodic affections, whether hy- 
pochondriacal or hyſterical, at leaſt 
for a time. The doſe is from two 
0eighteen grains, in any proper 
liquor. 


dPIRITUS, SAL, ET OLEUM 
een | 

Spirit, ſalt, and oil of amber. 

Z Lond. 

Dillil amber in a ſand heat gradu- 
ally increaſed : there will come 
over a ſpirit, an oil, and a ſalt 
fouled with the oil. | 
The oil diſtilled again by itſelf, 
s divided into a thinner oil 
which ariſes; and a thicker 
part that remains behind, called 
alſam of amber. 

The ſalt is to be boiled in the 
diſtilled ſpirit, or in common 
Ader, and ſet to cryſtallize ; 
by this means it is freed from 
of adhering oil. The oftener 
2 „35 the purer it 
L Edinb. 

* Powdered white amber with 


Chap. 8. Anomalous Salts, 
les troubleſome than that by ſub- | 


der's ſalt, eſpecially if the evapo- 


froying their alkaline quality. It 
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thrice its weight of clean ſand, 
and put them into a glaſs re- 
tort, of which the mixture may 
fill one half: then adapt a large 
receiver, and diſtil in a ſand- 
furnace, with a fire gradually 
increaſed, At firſt a ſpirit will 
come over, with ſome yellow 
oil, then more yellow oil, 
along with a little ſalt; and 
upon raiſing the heat, more of 
_ ſalt, with a reddiſh coloured 
oil. 
When the diſtillation is finiſhed, 
empty the liquor out of the re- 
ceiver; and having collected to- 
gether the ſalt which adheres to 
the ſides, dry it by gentle preſ- 
ſure between the folds of ſome 
ſpongy paper. 
The oil may be ſeparated from 
the ſpirit by filtration; and af- 
terwards reQified by diſtilling it 
from brine of ſea ſalt. 
The ſalt is to be rectified in 
the following manner. Grind 
it well with twice its quantity 
of ſea ſalt, and put the mixture 
into a tall and narrow glaſs 
cucurbit: fit on a blind- head, 
and proceed to a ſublimation in 
a ſand heat, taking care that 
the oil does not riſe. When 
the veſſels are grown cold, 
ſweep out the ſalt with a 
feather. 


In the diſtillation of amber, 
the fre muſt for ſome time be 
continued gentle, ſcarce exceed- 
ing the degree at which water 
boils, till the aqueous phlegm and 
thin oil have ariſen ; after which 
it is to be ſlowly increaſed. If the 
firs was urged haſtily, the am- 
ber would ſwell up, and riſe in 
its whole ſubſtance into the re- 
ceiver, without undergoing the 
required decompoſition or ſepara- 
tion of its parts. When ſand or 
other like intermedia are mixed 

11 with 
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with it, it is lefs ſubject to this 
rare action, and the fire may be 
raiſ d ſomewhat more expeditiouſ- 
ly; though this little advantage is 
perhaps more than counterbalan- 
ced by the room which the ſand 


takes up in the retort. 


Our chemiſts generally leave 
the receiver unluted, that it may 
be occaſionally removed as the 
ſalt riſes and concretes in the neck 
of the retort, from whence it is 
every now and then ſcraped out 
to prevent the oil from carrying 
it down into the receiver. When 
a groſs thick oil begins to ariſe, 
and no more ſalt appears, the 
diſtillatien is ſtopt, though it 
might, perhaps be continued longer 
to adyant? ge. 

Mr. Pott informs us, (in a 
curious diſſertation on the ſalt of 
amber publiſhed in the ninth 
volume of the Memoirs of the 
academy of ſciences at Berlin) that 
the Pruſſian workmen, who pre- 
pare large quantities of the ſalt 
for exportation, from cuttings and 
ſmall pieces of amber, perform the 
diſtillation without any interme- 
dium, and in an open fire: that 
ſweeping out the ſalt from the 
neck of the retort being found 
too troubleſome, they ſuffer the 
oil to carry it down into the re- 
cewer, and afterwards ſeparate it, 
by means of bibulous paper, which 
imbibes the oil, and leaves the 
ſalt dry; which paper is after— 


wards ſqueez d and diſtilled: that 


they continue the diſtillation till 
all thac can be forced over has 
ariſen, with care only to catch the 
laſt thick oil in a ſeparate re- 
ceiver; and that from this they 
extract a conſiderable quantity of 
ſalt, by ſhakiog it in a ſtrong veſ- 
ſel with three or four freſh por- 
tions of hot water, and evaporat- 


ing and cryſtallizing the filtered 


Waters. 
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The ſpirit of amber 
is no more than a ſolu ', age; 
{mall portion of the ſalt in mY 2 
or water; and therefore s fen 
properly employed for diſtin 
prog t im order to its cryſtallize 

The ſalt, freed fr 
of the oil as ſpon 70 much 
3  IpONgy paper will 
imbibe, retains fo much as to: 
pear of a dark brown colour 
Mr. Pott ſays, the method he * 
found to ſucceed beſt, and wit 
leaſt loſs, is to diſſolve the fat 
in hot water, and Put into the 
paper, through which the ſolution 
15 to be filtered, a little cotton 
lightly moiſtened with oil of am. 
ber: this, he ſays, detain a pood 
deal of the oil of the alt, and 
the ſolution paſſes through the 
more pure. 'The liquor being 
evaporated with a very gentle fire 
as that of a water-bath, and ſet t 
ſhoot, the firſt cryſtals prove tran 
parent, with a flight yellowiſh 
tinge ; but thoſe which followl 
are brown, oily, and bitter, and 
are therefore to be further depu 
rated in the ſame manner, The 
whole quantity of cryſtals amount 
to about one-thirtieth of the weight 
of the crude amber employed 
By ſublimation from ſea ſalt, as 
directed above, the ſalt is more per 
fectly and more expeditioully pu 
rified: Mr. Pott objects to fubl 
mation, that a part of the ſalt i 
decompoſed by it, a coaly mati 
being left behind, even though tht 
ſalt was previouſly purified by cry 
ſtallization: it may be preſumed 
however, that this coal proceed 
rather from the burning of ſont 
remains of the oily matter, that 
from the decompoſition of at 
part of the true ſalt. 

Pure ſalt of amber has a pens 
trating, ſubaſtringent acid . 
It diflolves, both in water 4" 1 
rectified ſpirit ; though not read. 


Chap. 8. 
in either, and ſcarcely at all in 
the latter without. the aſſ ſtance of 
heat: of cold water in. ſummer, 
it requires for its ſolution about 
twenty times its own weight, of 
boiling water only about twice Its 
weight. Expoſed 1n a glaſs veſlel, 
to a heat a little greater than that 
of boiling water, it firſt melts, 
then riſes in a white fume, and 


of the glaſs, into fine white flakes, 
lewing, unleſs it was perfectly 
pure, a little coaly matter behind, 
It eferveſces with alkalies both {ixt 
and volatile; and forms with them 


bling thoſe compoſed of the {ame 
alkalies and vegetable acids. 
Mixed with acid liquors, it makes 
no ſenſible commotion, Ground 
with ft alkaline ſalts, it does 
not exhale any urinons odour, 
By theſe characters, it is con- 
ceived, this ſale may be read! 

Uſunguiſhed from all the other 
matters that have been mixed 
with, or vended for it. With re- 
pard co Its virtue, it is accounted 
pperient; diuretic, and, on account 


Anomalous Salts. 7 


concretes again in the upper part 


neutral compounds, greatly reſem- 


7 
of its retaining. ſome portion of 
the oil, antihyſteric: Boerhaave 


gives it the character of diurerico- 


rum et antibyſtericorum princeps. Its 
great price, however, has prevent- 
ed its coming much into nie; and 
perhaps its real virtues are not 
equal to the opinion generally en- 
tertained of them. : 
The rectified oil has a ſtrong 
bituminous ſhell, and a pungent, 
acrid taſte. Given in a doſe of 
ten or twelve drops, it heats, ſti- 
mulates, and promotes the flu'd 
ſecretions : it is chiefly celebrated 
in hyſterical diſorders, and in de- 
ficiencies of the utetine purga- 
tions. Sometimes it is uſed ex- 
ternally, in liniments for weak or 
paralytic limbs, and rheumatic 
pains. This oil differs from all 
thoſe of the vegetable kingdom; 


and Agrees with the minéral pe- 
trolea, in not being ſoluble, ei- 


ther in its rectified or unrectified 
ſtate, by ſpirit of wine, flxt alka- 
line lixivia, or volatile alkaline 
ſpirits; the oil, after long digeſ- 
tion or agitation, ſeparating as ffee- 
ly as common oil does from water, 
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FLORES SULPHURIS. 
Flowers of ſulphur. 


Lond. 


Sn ſulphur in proper veſ- 


ſels; and reduce the flowers, 


that concrete, into powder. ei- 
ther in a wooden mill, or in a 
marble mortar with a wooden 
peſtle. 
Edinb. 
Put any quantity of yellow ſulphur, 
groſsly powdered into an earth- 
en cucurbit placed in a ſand- 
furnace; and having fitted on 
a glaſs blind-head, or inverted 
upon it another earthen cucurbit, 
begin the ſublimation with a 
gentle heat, which may be after- 
wards increaſed. The flowers 
will ariſe into the uppermoſt part 
of the veſſels, from whence they 
are to be ſwept out and carefully 
waſhed with very hot water. 


Tus proceſs is rarely attempted 


by the apothecaries, a large appa- 
ratus being neceſſary for perform- 
ing it to advantage. Thoſe who 
prepare the flowers of brimitone in 
quantity, uſe for the ſubliming veſ- 
ſel a large iron pot, capable of hold- 
ing two or three hundred weight; 
this communicates with an arched 
chamber, lined with glazed tiles, 
which ſerves for the recipient. 


This preparation of ſulphur makes 


no change in its qualities; only 


ſeparating its impurities, and at the 


ſame time reducing it into a finer 
powder than it can eaſily be brought 
to by other means. At the bottom 
of tte ſubliming - veſſel there re- 
mains a ponderous grey coloured 
mais, compoſed of ſand, earth, 
itony and ſometimes metallic mat - 
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ters, with a ſmall portion of fel. 
phur that has rok the fs 
ing heat. This is uſually broken 
in pieces, and vended in the ſhops 
under the name of ſulphur vivum. 


FLORES SULPHURIS LOT. 
Faſhed flowers of ſulphur. 
| Lond. 

Pour upon the flowers as much 
water as will ariſe to the height 
of four fingers above them, and 
boil them for ſome time : then 
pouring off this water, let ſom: 
cold water be added, and tho. 

roughly waſh the flowers ; afte 
which they are to be dried for uſe; 


As the flowers of ſulphur ar 
generally ſublimed into very cap 
cious rooms, which contain a large 

uantity of air, or in veſſels not 
perfectly cloſe ; ſome of thoſe that 
ariſe at firſt, are apt to take fre 
and thus are changed into a volatil 
acid vapour, which mingling wit 
the flowers that ſublime afterwards 
communicates to them a notable 
degree of acidity. In ſuch caſe 
the ablution here direRed is for tis 
general uſe of the medicine abſo 
lately neceſſary ; for the flower 
thus tainted with acid, ſometime 
occaiion gripes, and may, in othe 


reſpects, be productive of effec 


different from thoſe of pure {ul 
phur. The Edinburgh college, a 
appears in the foregoing proceſs 
allow only the waſhed flowers i 
be kept in the ſhops: there 3f 
however, ſome particular combivk 
tions, to which they are ſuppoied 
to be better adapted when unde 


ed, as their union with mere! 


7 « a 2 . ſ 
; 3 mineral; and accom 
into æthiop z 4 16 


- oly for that preparation the un- 
1 0 flowers are directed by the 


London college. 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, 
Lond. 
Jil fowers of ſulphur, with four 
times the weight of oil olive, in 
a pot lightly covered, until they 
unite into the conſiſtence of a 


balſam. | 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. | 
Thick balſam of ſulphur. 
Edinb. 
ake a pint of linſeed oil, and 
four ounces of flowers of ſul- 
phur, Boil them together over 
a gentle fire, keeping them con- 
tinually ſtirring, till they come 
to the conſiſtence of a balſam. 


Capa 
large 


1 IuxskED oil more readily diſ- 


Ives ſulphur than oil olive, and 


* 0G: preparation made with. it is 
dlatil kcxoned ſomewhat leſs diſagree- 
with ble. The veſſel they are boiled 
* ought to be capable of holding 
* lealt three times the quantity of 
| Cale 1 ee As ſoon as the 
or ile en to act upon the ſulphur, 


abſo lich happens nearly at the Point 


ebullition, the mixture rarifies 


Owers b 

timer N ſo as, if not prudently 
 othe 5 ch uy the fire, torun over 
effects ue furnace; and as the mat- 


e ſul in very ſuſceptible of flame, 


ingerous conſe 


ge, a , coniequences may en- 
oy b eſpecially if the ee 2H is 
ers tf ©. he operator ought there- 
e es, Pen his guard in the 
"bins gement of this proceſs. 

oled ; 
an PALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
. ARBADENSE, 


Balſ am of ſulphur with 
7 arbadoes tartar. 


Long, . 


(Cor d 


ingly 


Chaps 9. Preparations 


of Sulphur, 


This is made after the ſame in. 
ner as the foregoing, by uſin 
Barbadoes tar inſtead of the ary 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
TEREEBINTHINATUM. 
Balſam of ſulphur with oil of 
turpentine. 

Edinb. 
Take two ounces of waſhed flowers 
of ſulphur, and fix ounces of oil 
of turpentine. 
Digeſt them together in a ſand- 
Fear, till the oil is ſaturated with 
the ſulphur, 


BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 


ANISATUM. 
Balſam of ſulphur with oil of 
ani ſeed. 
Eainb. 


Take two ounces of waſhed flowers 
of ſulphur; ſix ounces of oil of 
turpentine; and four ounces of 

eſſential oil of aniſeeds. 

Digeſt them together as in the pre- 
ceding proceſs. | 


THresE preparations are more 
conveniently and ſafely made in a 
tall glaſs body, with the mouth at 
leaſt an inch'in diameter, than inthe 
circulatory or cloſe veſſels in which 
they have commonly been directed 
to be prepared: for when the ſul- 
phur and oil begin to act vehe- 
mently upon each other, they not 
only rarify into a large volume, 
but likewiſe throw out impetu- 
ouſly great quantities of an elaſtic 
vapour, which, if the veſſels are 
cloſed, or the orifices not ſufficient « 
to allow it a free exit, infallibly® 
burſt them: Hoffman relates a 


very remarkable hiſtory of the ef- 


fects of an accident of this kind. 
In the veſſel above recommended, 
the proceſs may be completed, 
without danger, in four or five 
hours, by duly managing the fire ; 
which ſhould be very gentle for 
442-3 {ome 
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ſome time, and afterwards increaſ- 
ed ſo as to make the oil juſt bubble 
or boil, in wh ech ftate it ſhould be 


kept till all the ſulphur appears to 
pe taken up. 


Eſſential oils employed as men- 


ſtrua for ſulphur, undergo a great, 
alteration from the degree of heat, 
neceflary for enabling them to diſ- 


' ſoive the ſulphur; and hence the 
bajſams have not near fo much of 
their flavour as might be expected. 

It ſhould therefore ſeem more eli- 
gible to add a proper quantity of 


the eſſential oil ro the {ſimple bal- 
ſam : theſe readily incorporate by 
a gentle warmth, if the veſſel be 
| Sixteen 
pare of eſſential oil, and fix of the 
alſamum' ſulphuris craſſum com- 
poſe a balſam more elegant than 
thoſe made in the foregoing man- 
ner, and which retains ſo much of 
the flavour of the oil, as in ſome 
meaſgre ſufficient to cover the taſte. 
of the ſulphur, and render it ſup- 
portable. e 
Tbe balſams of ſulphur have 
been ſtrongly recommended in 
coughs, conſumptions, and other 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, 


But the reputation which they have 


had, in theſe caſes, does not appear 
to have been built upon any fair 
trial, or experience of their vir- 
tues. They are manifeſily hot, 
acrimonicus and®irritating ; and 
therefore ſhould be uſed with the 
utmoſt cautiop. They have fre- 


- quently been Wund to i-jure the 


appetite, offend the ſtomach and 


* 


vi cera, parch the body, and oc- 


eaſion thirſt and febrile heats. The 


oſe of the imple balſam is from 


ten to forty drops: thoſe with ef- 


ſential oils are not given in above 
half theſe quantities. Externally, 
they are employed for cleanſing 
and healing foul running ulcers : 
Boerhaave conjectures, that their 
pſe in theſe caſes gave occaſion to 


the virtues aſcribed to 
taken internally. . ' 


HEPAR SULPHUR1s, 
Liver of ſulphur, 
| n 
Take three ounces of flower; of 
ſulphur; and one ounce and z 
halt of powder of ſalt of tartar 
Melt the ſulphur in an earthen 
diſh, under a chimney, and add 
to it by degrees the falt of tar. 
tar; keeping the matter con. 
ſtantly ſcirring with a ſpatul 
till it has acquired a red co. 
lour: care muſt be had to pre: 
vent 1ts taking fire. 


Ix is much mare conven'ent 9 
melt the ſulphur firſt by itſelf, aud 
add the ſalt of tartar by degrees, 
as here directed; than to grind 
them together, and afterwards en- 
deavour to melt them as ordered 
in former editions: for in this af 
caſe the mixture will not fon 

ſufficiently thin to be properly 
united by ftirring ; and the ſulphur 
either takes fire, or jublimes in 
flowers, which probably has been 
the reaſon why ſo large a propor- 
tion of it has been commonly di- 
rected. Even in the preſent me- 
thod a conſiderable part of tte 
ſulphur will be diffipated; ardif 
it was not, the hepar would not be 
of its due quality: for one park 
of ſulphur requires two of the at 
kaline ſalt, to render it peifett 
ſoluble in water, which this preps 
ration ought to be. | 

| The hepar ſulphuris has 2 fet1d 
ſmell, with a nauſeous taite. Soll 
tions of it in water, made Wit 
ſugar into a ſyrup, have been 

' commended in the ſame intentol 

as the balſams above-mention, 
our pharmacopcœias. pron 
have deſervedly rejected this 1 . 
as common practice has Aln 0 
done the balſams. The er 


ben 


chap. 9. Preparations of Sulphur. 


eſted in rectifed ſpirit of wine, 
imparts a rich gold colour, a 
warm, ſomewhat aromatic taſte, 
and a peculiar, not „ -9phes 
ell; a tincture of this kind 1s 
kept in the ſhops, under the name 


of another mineral. 


LPHUR PRECIPITATUM. 


Precipitated ſulphur, 
Lond. - 

geil fowers of ſulphur in water, 
with thrice their weight of quick- 
lime, till the ſulphur is diſſolved. 
Filter the ſolution, and dropinto 
it ſome of the weak ſpirit of 
vitriol : this will throw down a 
precipitate, which is to be waſh- 
ed in freſh portions of water, till 

it becomes inſipid. | 


LAC SULPHURIS. 
| Edinb. 
Boll the hepar ſulphuris, reduced 
to powder, in four times its 
quantity of water for three 
hours; adding more water if 
there is occaſion. Then filter 
the ſolution whilft hot, and drop 
into it ſpirit of vitriol, till the 
efferveſcence ceaſes ; a powder 
will be precipitated to the bot- 
tom, which is to be waſhed with 


hot water, and afterwards dried 
for uſe, 


Tur method of preparing this 
ke, as it is called, with hepar ſul- 
Phuris, is the moſt expeditious, 
and leaſt troubleſome, provided 
the hepar be well made : and, on 
the other hand, quicklime gives 


the preparation a more faleabie 


valtenels. Some have been ac- 

eutomed to add to the quicklime 

4 portion of alkaline ſalt, with 

"ew to promote its diffolving 

power, 

b rr cine is nearly the ſame 
caſes. It would be ex- 


atly the lame, if the precipitation 


was performed with any other acid 
than the vitriolic : for this acid 
forms with the diffolved lime à ſele- 


nitic concrete, which precipitates 


along with the ſulphur, and is not 
afterwards ſeparable by any ablu- 
tion; whilſt che neutral ſalt, which 
that acid forms with the fixt al kali 
of the hepar, may be totally diſ- 
ſolved, and waſhed off by repeated 
ablution with hot water; and the 
combinations of all the other acids, 


both with the lime and alkali, are 


ſeparated by celd water, It is pro- 
bably to the admixture of the white 
ſelenitic matter, reſulting from the 
vitriolic acid and lime, that the 


finer colour of the preparation 
made with lime is owing. 


Pure lac ſulpharis is not different 
in quality from pure ſulphur itſelf; 
to which it is preferred, in un- 
guents, &c. only on account ef its 
colour. The whiteneſs does not 


proceed from the ſulphur having 


loſt any of its parts in the opera- 
tion, or from any new matter ſu- 
peradded; for if common ſulphur 
be ground with alkaline ſalts, and 
ſet to ſublime, it ariſes of a like 
white colour, the whole quantity 
of the alkali remaining unchanged; 
and if the lac be melted with a 
gentle fire, it returns into yellow 
ſulphur again. ; 

It may be obſerved, that the name 
Jac /phuris, or milk of ſulphur, ap- 
plied among us to the precipitate, 
is by the French 3 confined to 
the white liquor Before the preci- 
pitate has fallen from it. 


TINCTURASULPHURIS wore 
| 1111 
Volatile tintiu'e of ſulphur. * 

Take of | 8 
Flowers of ſulphur, ſix ounces; 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 

vicklime, a pound and a half, 

Sprinkle ſome water on the lime, 
and when flaked and fallen into 

I ke. powder, 
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powder, grind it firſt with the 
ſulphur, and afterwards with 
the ſal ammoniac, in ſmall quan- 
tities at a time: then diſtil the 
mixture in a retort, with a fire 
gradually increaſed. The diſtil- 
led liquor is to be kept, in a 
bottle cloſe ſtopt, for uſe. 


Tuts liquor has a ſtrong offen- 
five ſmell, ſomewhat ſimilar to that 
which ariſes in the precipitation of 
lac ſulphuris. The vapour in both 
Caſes ſpreads to a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, changes filver or copper 
utenſils to a brown or blackiſh 
colour, and produces diſagreeable 
alterations in many medicinal pre- 
parations : to this circumſtance 
therefore due regard ought to be 
had in the performance of that pro- 
ceſs, and in the keeping of this 
tincture. If a piece of paper, Writ- 
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ten upon with a ſaturated ſolut: 
of lead in vegetable 8 
gently dried, be placed in the mid. 
dle of a quire of paper, or of 3 
pretty thick book, and brought 
near the unſtopt orifice of the bot. 
tle containing this tincture, the yz. 
pour will quickly reach it, and 
change the colourleſs writing to a 
legible black. 

Hoftman has a preat opinion of 
the virtues of this preparation, He 
ſays, a mixture of one part of the 
tincture with three of ſpirit of wine, 
in a doſe of thirty or forty drops, 
proves a moſt powerful diapho- 
retic; and that a liquor ompoſed 
of this and camphor, takes off 
the pain of the gout, by bathing 
the feet with it. This tinqure 
may be a powerful medicine, but 
it is certainly a very unplealant 
one. | 
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CHAPTER X. 
Metallic preparations. 


OLD is the moſt ponderous 


it abides fixt and unaltered in the 
| ſtrongeſt fire; and is not acted up- 
on by alkaline, or any fimple acid 


regis alone, into a yellow tranſpa- 
rent fluid : this ſolution ftains the 
ſkin, &c. purple: the ethereal ſpi- 


take up the gold from it: alkalies 
precipitate the metal in form of a 
yellowiſh mud, which exſiccated, 
and expoſed to a ſmall heat, vio- 
ently explodes. 

As to the medicinal virtues of 
bis metal, experience has ſuffici- 
tly ſhewn, that it is not poſſeſſed 
df any valuable ones. In its me- 
allic form, however finely commi- 
uted, it proves inactive; when 
atiated with acid, corroſive; and 
n the intermediate ſtates, either 
nügnificant or unſafe. 


AuRUM POTABILE. 

| Potable gold. 

hiſolve with a moderate heat, 
halfa dram of fine gold, in two 
ounces of aqua regia; and add 
to the ſolution one ounce of the 
eſſential oil of roſemary. Shake 


801d yellow colour; and the oil, 
W ich ariſes to the ſurface, be- 
= nchly impregnated there- 
| C Separate the oil by de- 
"Nation, and add to it four or 


and perfect of the metals: 


menſtruum. It diſſolves in aqua 


nit of wine, and ſome eſſential oils, 


them together, and then ſuffer 
them to reſt : the acid loſes its 


* * 2 *— 


S EE N 
Preparations of gold. 


five ounces of rectified ſpirit of 
wine: digeſt this mixture for a 
month, and it will acquire a 
purpliſh colour. 


THERE have been many prepa- 
rations of this kind contrived by the 
deligning pretenders to alchemy, 
and impoſed upon the credulous 
and unwary, as cordials and dia- 
phoretics of ineſtimable value. The 
above ſeems to be one of the beſt 
and ſafeſt of them; though it would 
be equally ſerviceable as a medi- 
cine, if made without the ingre- 
dient, which it receive its name 
from. The gold is indeed taken 
up from the acid, and kept for a 
time diſſolved by the oil; but on 
ſtanding it totally ſeparates, in form 
of fine yellow films, like leaf- 
gold. The effect is the ſame, whe- 
ther the oil or the vinous ſpirit be 
mixed with the ſolution of the gold 
in aqua regis: the only difference 
is, that the gold is thrown off from 
the oil to the ſides of the glaſs ; 
while the ſpirit revives it into ſuch 
ſubtile films, as to float upon the 
ſurface of the liquor. No means 
have yet been found of perma- 
nently combining gold with either 
oils or vinous ſpirits. 


 AuRUM FULMINANS». 
Fulminating gold. 
Parikh > 
Put a dram of filings of gold, with 
half an ounce of aqua regia 
| newly 
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newly made, intoamatraſs, placed 
in ſand. When the menſtruum 
ceaſes to act, pour off the ſolu- 
tion; aud, if any of the gold is 
left, and as much more aqua 
regia as ſhall be ſufficient to diſ- 
ſolve it, Dilute the ſolution with 
ten times its quantity of warm 
water; and then drop in oil of 
tartar per deliquium till the effer- 
veſcence and precipitation ceaſe, 
The whole being now {ufrered to 
ſettle, the clear liquor is to be 
poured off, and the precipitated 
matter waſhed with warm water 
till it becomes inſipid, ard at- 
terwards exſiccated. | 


Tris powder requires to be 
exſiccated with the utmoſt preceu- 
tion; for in a ſmall heat it ex- 
plodes with great violence: the 


SECT IL 
Preparations of ſilver. 


ILVER is the moſt permanent 
in the fire of all the metals af- 


ter gold. It diſſolves in the pure 


nitrous acid, into a colourleſs, tranſ- 
parent liquor, intenſely bitter and 
corroſive. This ſolution exſiccat- 
ed, furniſhes the ſhops with an 
uſeful 'cauſtic ; which has likewiſe 
been taken internally in {mall doſes, 
and mixed with other ſubſtances, 
as an hydragocue : it ſtains the 


ſkin black, 


CAUSTICUM LUNARE. 
T he lunar cauſlic, 
Lond. 


Let pure ſilver be diſſolved in 


about twice its weight of aqua- 
fortis, upon warm ſand ; then 
gent'y 1ncreaſe the heat, until a 
dry mals is left, Melt this in a 
crucible, that it may be pour- 
d into proper moulds, carefully 
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lently it fulminates when heated, 


ſame effect enſues likewiſe ung 

firongly rubbing it. This ens 
has given name to the preparation. | 
and 1s the only one on Account of 
which it is at preſent taken an 

notice of, It has been omen 
ed indeed, in fevers, as a Glapho. 
retic, in the doſe of a few grains: 
its more certain effect, nowever, i 
to operate downwards, and that 
not always with ſafety; Konig and 
Ludovici relate, that in jome ſe. 
brile caſes, it has occatinned 2. 
moſt mortal diarrhœas; and Stahl 
(ce proexencrifs medica, ſect. viii.) 
reports, that the inteſtines have 
bean found eroded by it, The more 
thoroughly it is waſhed and egul. 
corated, the leſs corroſive it is in 
the human body, and the leſs vio. 


avoiding overmuch heat, left the of 
matter ſhould grow too thick, 2 
ade 


CAUSTICUM LUNARE, fe 400 
LAPIS INFERNALIS. 
T he lunar cauſtic, or infernal flow, 
Edinb. 
Take any quantity of well-cupelied 
ſilver, flatted into plates and cut 
in pieces. Diſſolve it by the 
heat of a ſand- bath, in three 
times its weight of ſpirit of nitre, 
Evaporate the ſolution to rf: 
neſs, and put the remaining 
calx into a large crucible. 4 
the fire at firſt be gentle, an 
augment it by degrees, until the 
mats flows like oil, and ceaſes to 
fome : then poor it into 0 
pipes made for this purpole, ma 
viouſly heated and greaſed: ” 
ly, let it be dried, wy | 
uſe in a glaſs veſſel c 4 


gro ſpirit of nitre will diſ- 
ſolve ſomewhat more than half its 
weight of pure fiverz and the 
weaker of the agu fortes, former- 
ly deſcribed, proportionably leſs, 
according to their quantity of pure 
nitrous acid, Sometimes this ſpirit 
contains 2 portion of the vitriolie, 
or marine acids; which, however 
minute, renders it unfit for diſſolving 
this metal, and ſhould therefore be 
carefully ſeparated before the ſolu- 
tion is attempted. The method 
which the ref ners employ, for exa- 
mining the pyrity of their aqua- 
fortis, and purifying it if neceſ- 
ſary, is to let fall into it a few 
drops of a perfect ſolution of ſilver 
already made: if the liquor re- 
mains clear, and grows not in the 
leaſt turbid or whitiſh, it is fit for 
their uſe ; otherwiſe, they add a 
{mal! quantity more of the ſolution, 


| of 2 milk white colour: tne mix- 
ture being then ſuffered to reſt for 
ſome time, depoſites a white ſedi- 
ment ; from whach it 1s warily dee 
canted, examined afreih, and, if 
need be, farther purified, by a freſh 
addition of the ſolution, See page 


8 


the 
K. 


ey 5 | 
The ſiſver, flatted into thin plates, 
as Uirected in the f cond of the 


tort, h | 
above proceſſes, needs not be cut 


hel in picces: the ſolution will go on 
Jenl the moje ſpeedily. if they are only 
y the] turned round into ſpiral eircumvo- 
three lutions, lo as to be conveniently 
nitfes dot into the glaſs, with care that 
dry* the ſeveral ſurfaces do not touch 
aining one another ; by this manage- 

Let ment, a greater extent of the fur- 
, and ie 18 Expoſed to the action of the 


til the menſtruum, than when the plates 


Ae cut in pieces and laid above one 


2 Good aquafortis will 
8 about half its weight of 
lver, 


s and it is not adviſeable to 
© agreater quantity of the men- 
aum than is ſufficient for effecting 


which immediately turns the whole 
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the ſolution; for all the ſurplus 


muſt be evaporated in the ſubſe- 
quent fuſion, 
The crucible ought to be large 
enough to hold five or fix times the 
quantity of the dry matter; for it 
bubbles and ſwells up greatly, ſo 
as Otherwiſe to be apt to run over: 


during this time, alſo, little drops 


are now and then ſpirted up, whoſe 
cauſticity is increaſed by their heat, 
and which the operatorought there- 
fore to be on his guard againſt. 
The fire muſt be kept moderate till 
this ebullition ceaſes, and till the 
matter becomes conſiſtent in the 
heat that made it boil before : then 
quickly increaſe the fire till the 
matter flows thin at the bottom, 
like oil, on which it is to be im- 
mediately poured into the mould; 


without waitin g till the fumes ceaſe 


to appear, for when this happens, 
the preparation proves not only too 
thick to run freely into the mould, 
but likewiſe leſs corroſive than it is 
expected to be. 

In want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed of tempered 
tobacco pipe clay, not too moiſt, 
by making in a lump of it, with a 
ſmooth ſtick firit greaſed, as many 
holes as there is occaſion far; pour 
the liquid matter into theſe cavi- 
ties, and when congealed, take it 
out hy breaking the mould. Each 
piece 15 to be wiped clean from the 
greaſe 3 and wrapt up in dry ſoft 
paper, not only to keep the air 
from aGing upon them, but like- 


wiſe to prevent their corroding or 


diſcolouring the fingers in hand- 
ling. | 


This preparation is a ſtrong eau- 
ſtic, and frequently employed as 


ſuch, for conſuming warts and 
other fleſhy excreſcences, keeping 
down fungous fleſh in wounds or 
ulcers, and other like uſes. ' It is 
rarely applied where a deep eſchar 
is required, as in the laying open 
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difficultly of all the metals. 


of impoſthumations and tumours; 
for the quantity neceſſary for theſe 
purpoſes, liquefying by the mo1- 
ſture of the ſkin, ſpreads beyond 
the limits in which it is intended 
to operate. 


P1LULZ LUNARES., 
Type lunar pulls. 


Diſſolve pure filver in aquafortis, 


as in the foregoing proceſs, and 
after due evaporation, ſet the 
liquor to cryſtallize. Let the 
cryſtals be again diſſolved in 
common water, and mingled 


with a ſolution of equal their 


weight ofnitre. Evaporate this 
mixture to dryneſs, and con- 
tinue the exſiccation with a 
gentle heat, keeping the matter 
conſtantly ſtirring, till no more 
fumes ariſe. 


Hx xx it is neceſſary to continue 
the fire till the fumes entirely 
ceaſe, as more of the acid 1s re- 


„ 7. BM, 
Preparations of iron. 


F RON calcines by fire. the 

moſt eaſily, and melts the moit 
Sul- 
phur promotes its fuſion, and 
changes it into a ſubſtance not 
reatly diſſimilar to a combination 


of the metal with vitriolic acid. 
All acids diſſolve this metal; even 


the air corrodes it into a ruſt or 
calx. 

Iron, in its metallic form, or 
lightly calcined, or combined with 
vegetable or with mineral acids, 
acts in the human body in the 
ſame manner, (but with different 
degrees of power) by conſtringing 
the fibres. In all theſe ſlates, it 


promotes, or reſtrains ſecretions, 
where the deficiency or exceſs pro- 
ceed from a laxity and debility, of 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


fluids, and if aceſcent juices ate 


Part Ill. 
quired to be diſſipated, than 
preceding proceſs, 
tion is, nevertheleſs, in tage 
ſharp, intenſely bitter = wal, 
ſeous ; applied to ulcers, it a&s 35 
a cauſtic, but much milder than 
the foregoing. Boerhaave, Boyle 
and others, greatly commend itin 
hydropic caſes. The former af. 
ſures us, that two grains of it made 
into a pill, with crumb of bread 
and a little ſugar, and taken on an 
empty ſtomach, (ſome warm wa. 
ter, ſweetened with honey, bein 
drank immediately after) purge 
gently without griping, and bring 
away a large quantity of water, 
almoſt without the patient's per- 
ceiving it: that it kills worms, and 
cures many 1nveterate ulcerous diſ. 
rders. He nevertheleſs cautions 
againſt uſing it too freely, or in too 
large a doſe; and obſerves, that it 
always proves corroſive and weak- 
ening, eſpecially to the ſtomach, 


In the 
The pr epara. 


the veſſels; and, in general, raiſes 
the pulie, and quickens the cir- 
culation. The calces ſeem to be 
the leaſt active preparations ; the 
crude meta], duly comminuted, 1s 
more eaſily ſoluble in the animal 


lodged in the primæ viz, ſoon 
manifeſts its operation by n1do- 
rous eructations, and the black 
colour of the alvine feces; if pre- 
viouſly combined with ſaline bo- 
dies, it ſcarce ever fails of taking 
effect. | 

As the calces of iron are ſcarely 
diſſoluble in acids, it has been con- 
cluded that they are not ſoluble 
in the human body, and that there- 
fore they are to be looked upon 0 


25 1 
otherwiſe than as 2 mere inactiv 
earth. 


at admitting the abſolute 
2 of iron while it con- 
lnnes a calx, it mult be obſerved, 
hat the calces of this metal are 
remarkably. ealy of revival into 
their metallic ſtate. Mr. Baume 
relates, that calx of iron, digeſted 
for an hour or two in oil olive, re- 
ſumes its perfect metallic nature, ſo 
5 to be attracted by the magnet, 
and totally ſoluble in acids; from 
whence he infers, that a like revival 
of the metal happens in the human 
body. It is matter of common 


the excrements black, a ſure mark 
of their taking effect: though their 
effect appears to be neither ſo 
ſpeedy nor ſo great as that of iron 
in ſome other forms. 


CHALYBIS RUBIGO 

PRAPARATA. 

Ruſt of ſteel prepared. 
L 


ond. 


frequen!ty moiſtening them with 
vinegar or water, until they 
change into ruſt; . then grind 
them in a mortar, and pouring 
en water, waſh over the more 
ſubtile powder. The remainder 


FR t to be expoſed afreſh to the 

= air, and moi ſtened as at firſt, 

_  thentrituratedand waſhed again, 

he and the powders that have been 

1 waſhed over, dried, and kept 

1 F for uſe, | 

are 

ſoon MARTIS LIMATURA 

ido-  PREPARATA. 

lack Filings of iron prepared, 

pre⸗ ; Edinb. | 

be. det filings of iron, firſt cleanſed by 

king me magnet, in a moiſt place, 
that they may turn toruſt, which 

arely 50 be ground into an impal- 


pable powder. 


They may likewiſe be prepared 


moillening them with vi- 
negar. 
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Preparations of Iron. 


obſervation, that calces of iron tinge | 


Expoſe: filings of fteel to the air, 


R » 
$7 PE * 


. 
THe cleanſing of iron filings by 


means of a magnet is very tedious, 
and does not anſwer ſo well as 
might be expected; for if they are 
rulty, they will not be attracted by 
it, or not ſufficiently; nor will 
they, by this means, be entirely 
freed from braſs, copper, or other 
metallic ſubſtances which may ad- 
here to them. It appears from the 
experiments of Henckel (Pyritolog. 
cap. vn eiſen im kieſ5) that if iron 
be mixed by fuſion with even its 
own weight of any of the other 
metals, regulus of antimony alone 
excepted, the compound will be 
vigorouſly attracted by the load- 
ſone.—The ruſt of iron is to be 
procured at a moderate rate from 
the dealers in.iron, free from any 
impurities, except ſuch as may be 
waſhed off by water. 

The ruſt of iron is preferable as 
a medicine to the calces, or croci, 
made by a ſtrong fire. Hoffman 
relates that he has frequently given 
it with remarkable ſucceſs, in ob- 
ſtinate chlorotic caſes, accompanied 
with exceſſive headachs, and other 
violent ſymptoms; and that he 
uſually joined with it pimpinella, 
arum root, and ſalt of tartar, with a 
little cinnamon and ſugar. The 
doſe 1s from tour or five grains to 
twenty or thirty : ſome have gone 
as far as a dram ; but all the pre- 
parations of this metal anſwer beſt 
in {mall doſes, which ſhoald rather 
be often repeated than enlarged. 


ArTHiors MARTIALIS. 
Martial ethiops, | 

Put filings of ſteel into an unglazed 
earthen veſle}, with ſo much wa- 
ter as will ſtand above them 
about four inches; the whole 
is to be well ſtirred every day, 
and more water ſupplied, as that 
in the veſlel exhales, ſo tha: the 
filings may remain alweys cover- 
ed: continue this, procedure for 
| leveral 
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ſevetal months, till they loſe their 
metallic afpe&, and are reduced 
to a ſine powder of an inky 
blackneſs. 


Tas preparation is deſcribed 
by Lemery in the Memoirs of the 
French academy. It is ſaid, that 
if the filings are left unſtirred for 

| ſome days, they unite together ſo 
firmly, that the maſs is ſcarcely 
to be beaten into powder by 
blows of a hammer ; if they are 
left for a little while uncovered 
with water, the deep black co- 
lour does not ſucceed, a part of 
them changing into ruſt. Mr. Ma- 
lovin obſerves, that this ethiops is 
better fitted for general uſe, than 
any other preparation of iron ; that 
the metal is here in as ſubtile a 
ſtate as in the croci of iron; and 
that it is no more decompounded, 
or changed in its nature, than the 
crude filings are. He therefore re- 


commends ſubſtituting it to the 


filings and croci, in doſes of from 
four grains to eighteen. The te- 
diouſneſs of the proceſs, however, 
has prevented its coming into uſe ; 
eſpecially as it does not promiſe 
any advantage, above the common 
chalybeate preparations, to coun- 
terbalance that inconvenience. 


CHALYBS CUM SULPHURE 
PRAPARATUS. 
Steel prepared with ſulphur, 
| ond. 
Heat the ſteel with a very fierce 
fire to a ſtrong white heat; 
and in this ſtate apply it to a 
rell of ſulphur held over a veſ- 
ſel of water: the ſtee] will melt, 
and fall down in drops, which 
are to be picked out from the 
ſulphur that runs down with 
them, and ground into an im- 
palpable powder. 


Ir has been ſuppoſed by many, 
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that this preparation is 
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4 89 7 no oth 
than common brimſtone, and — 


it contains nothing of + 
If the ſteel indeed b not — 
tremely hot, it will not melt ny 
applying it to the ſulphur, and the 
latter will run into the water b 
itſelf: but if the metal is heated 
to the degree above directed, it will 
readily melt and fall down in diops 
of a brown colour; whilſt the l 
phur runs into long yellow ltrings, 

The heat requiſite for this pur- 
poſe, is not eaſily procurable in 
the common furnaces of the apo- 
thecary; and even if the ſteel is 
ſufficiently heated at firſt, it wil 
ſoon become too cool to be cor- 
roded by the ſulphur. For this . 
reaſon, and on account of the of. d 
fenſive fumes which ariſe very 
copionſly, and which are not avoid. 
able by the operator, this proceſs 
has been long neglected. The 
ſhops have been generally ſupplied 
with a preparation of ftee} with 
ſulphur made at an eaſier rate in 
the following manner; 


MARS SULPHURATUS, 
Sulphurated iron. 
Edinb. 

Mix filings of iron with twice their 
weight of powdered ſulphur 
and as much water as is ſuff- 
cient to make them into à pate; 
which on ſtanding at reſt for ix 
hours, will ſwell up, The mat. 
ter is then to be pulyerized, put 
by degrees into a hot crucible 
to deflagrate, and kept conu tr 

ally Rirring with an iron {patuli 
till it falls into a deep black 
powder. 


IF the quantity of this m1xture 
is conſiderable, and ſtrongl) pie 
down, it will not only ſens 
ftanding for ſome hours, but 9. 
heave up very weight) obſtacles 
and burſt out into flame. 
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Chap- 10. 
CROCUS MART IS 
APERIENS. 

Opening crocus of ron. 

This is made by keeping the fore- 

oing preparation longer over 

the fire, till it aſſumes a red 


colour. 


CROCUS MARTTS . 
ASTRINGENS. 
Aftringent crocus of iron, 
dinb, f 
This is made from the opening 
erocus of iron, by reverberating 
it for a long time in the molt ex- 
treme degree of heat. 


Tuzsz preparations differ from 
one another in virtue; though the 


as the titles, they have been uſu- 
ally diſtinguiſhed by, import. All 
the preparations of ſteel act by 
an aſtringent quality; that above, 
denominated / ringent, ſeems to 


have the leaſt effect. They may 


be given in form of bolus, elec- 


ſeruple. 

In ſome foreign pharmacopcelas, 
the eroci of iron are prepared from 
pure green vitriol. This ſtrongly 
calcined (or the colcothar remain- 
ing after the diſtillation of oil of 
rio!) is the aſtringent crocus z 
when leſs calcined, it is called 
aperient, Theſe preparations differ 
lle, if at all, from thoſe above 
Ulinguiſhed by the fame appel- 
lations ; and accordingly the Edin- 
burgh college has now allowed the 


lubititution of colcothar of vitriol 
10 both the croci. 


MARS SOLUBILIS, ſeu 
CHALYBS TARTARIZATUS. 
Soluble, or. ta tarized fleel. 
A Edinb. | 5 
uk equal parts of iron filings, and 
eryſtals of tartar, with as much 


Water a 18 ſufficient to reduce 


Preparations 


difference is not of ſuch a kind 


tuary, or pill, from fix grains to a2 


* 
. 
a 
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them into a mafs : this maſs is to 
be dried in a ſand-heat : then 
powdered, moiſtened, and dried 
again; and this proceſs repeat- 
ed, till ſuch time as the matter 
will eafily grind into an impal- 
pable powder. 

Trans is a very elegant and uſe. 
ful preparation of ſteel, and will in 
many caſes take effect after all the 
foregoing ones have failed ; the ſalt 
here joined rendering the metal 
ſufficiently ſoluble in the animal 
fluids, It may be given either in a 
liquid form, or in that of a bolus, 
&c. in doſes of four or five grains, 
or half a ſcruple. Dr. Willis is 
ſaid to have been the inventor of 
this preparation, and by his name 
it has been uſually diſtinguifned in 
the ſhops. The chemiſts have re- 
ceived another method of prepar- 
ing iron with tartar ; which is as 
follows: 


Mars SOLUBILIS ALCALIZZA Tus. 


Alkalized joluble feel. 

Take equal quantities of filings of 
iron, and of white tartar. Grind 
them together, and put them into 
a crucible, which is to be ſet in 
a fire ſtrong enough to make the 
materials red hot; in this ſtate, 
let them continue for ſome time. 
When grown cold, powder the 
matter in a mortar ; and the part 
which will not paſs through a 
fine ſieve, heat and pulverize 
again; repeating this, until the 
whole has paſſed through. Mix 
the ſeveral fiftings together, and 
keep them in a veſſel cloſe ſtopt 
from the air. | 


TH1s preparation is ſoluble like 
the foregoing, Expoled to the air, 


it deliguiates like alkaline ſalts 


(the tartar being converted into an 
alkali by the fire) and therefore 
ie is not to be preſcribed in any 
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dry form. It is very rarely made 
uſe of. 


FLORES MAR TIALEs. 
Martial flowers. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Colcothar of green vitriol waſh- 
ed, or filings of iron, one 
pound; 5 
Sal ammoniac, two pounds. 
Mix and ſublime in a retort. Grind 
the flowers with the matter which 
remains in the bottom of the re- 
tort, and repeat the ſublimation 
until the flowers ariſe of a beau- 
tiful yellowiſh colour. 
To the reſiduum you may add 
half a pound of freſh ſal ammo- 
niac, and ſublime as before; re- 
peating this as long as the flow- 
ers ariſe well coloured. | 


Tux ſucceſs of this proceſs de- 
pends principally upon the fire be- 
ing haſtily raiſed, that the ſal am- 
moniac may not ſublime before the 


heat is become ſtrong enough to 


enable it to carry up a ſufficient 
quantity of the iron. Hence glaſs 
veſſels are not ſo proper as earthen 
or iron ones; for when the former 
are made uſe of, the fre cannot be 
raiſed quick enough, without en- 
dangering the breaking of them. 
The moſt convenient veſſel is an 
iron pot; to which may be luted 
an inverted earthen jar, having a 


ſmall hole, in its bottom, to ſuf- 
fer the elaſtic vapours, which ariſe 


during the operation, to eſcape It 
is of advantage to thoroughly mix 


the ingredients together, moiſten 


them with a little water, and then 


gently dry them ; and to repeat the 


pulverization, humectation, and 
exſiccation, to two or three times, 
or oftener. If this method is fol- 
lowed, the ſal ammoniac may be in- 
creaſed to three times the quantity 


of the iron, or farther; and a ſin- 


- 
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gle ſublimation will oftentim 
ſufficient to raiſe flowers of DAY 
deep orange colour, q 


This preparation is ſuppoſed to 


be highly aperientand attenuatins. 
though no otherwiſe ſo than the 
reſt of the chalybeates, or at moſt 
only by virtue of the ſaline matter 
joined to the iron. It has been 
found of good ſervice in hyſterical 
and hypochondrical caſes, and in 
diſtempers proceeding from a laxity 
and weakneſs of the ſolids, as the 
rickets. It may be conveniently 
taken in the form of a bolus, 
from two or three grains to ten: it 
is nauſeoũs in a liquid form (unleſ 
in ſpirituous tincture) and occaſions 
pills to ſwell and crumble, except 
ſuch as are made of the gums, 


. LIAXIVIUM MARTIS, 

Os Ley of iron, 

| Lond. 

Let the matter which remains after 
the ſublimation of the martial 
flowers be ſet by in a moiſt 
place: it will run into a liquor, 
which is to be kept for uſe. 


Txr1s liquor ſeems greatly to re- 
ſemble a ſaturated ſolution of iron 
made in ſpirit of ſalt: its taſte 18 
highly aſtringent, and ſomewbat 
ſweetiſh. It may be given in doſes 
of adrop or two in any convenient 


vehicle, for the ſame intentions a8 


the other chalybeates. It is called 


by ſome of the chemical writers 


oleum martis per deliquiunt, and «+ 
ſentia martis. 


SAL MARTIS. 


Salt of flecl. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Strong ſpirit or oil of vitriol | 


eight ounces 3 
Iron filings, four ounces; 


Water, two pints. 
Mix 


Vi. 


( 


Chap. LO. 

Mix them together; and after the 
ebullition ceaſes, let the mixture 
{ind for ſome time upon warm 
ſand; then pour off and filter 
rhe liquor; and after proper ex- 
halation, ſet it by LO cryſtallize. 


VITRIOLUM MARTIS, ſeu 
SAL CHALYBIS. 


"trial of iron, or fait of ficel. 


Lainb. 


Ta! 2 of 


Cil of vitriol diluted with equal 
its quantity of warm watcr, 
four ounces; 

Filiags of 1 iron, three ounces. 
Caatic ul mix them together, and 
digeſt in a cucurbit for twelve 
Ka 's, that the metal may be 
dillolved; filter the ſolution 
whilſt hot, then evaporate it till 
a pellicle appears on the ſurface, 
and ſet it in a cold place, until 
the vitriol has cryſtallized at the 
bottom of the veſſel. The li- 
quor poured off from the cryſtals 
is to be again evaporated till a 
3 lorms on the top, and 
ſet to ſhoot as before. Collect 
all tae cryſtals together, and dry 
tem on a paper in the ſhade. 


after 
tial 
nolſt 
wor, 


[0 re- 
ron 
ſte 18 
ewhat 
doſes 


During the Ciflolution of the 
mn, a flrong ſulphareous vapour 
tles, which On the approach of 


enient me, catches fire, and explodes, 
ons as as fits to burſt the vel. 
called [ to this particular therefore, 
vriters e operator ought to have due 
nd «+ IG, 


The chemiſts are ſeldom at the 
uble of preparing this ſalt ac- 
ent to the directions above 

but in its ſtead ſubſtitute 
24 green vitriol, pur! hed by 
on in Water \fitration, © and cry- 
ien The only difference 
& lhe two is, that the com- 
n vitriol contains ſomewh at 
Ne metal in proporti on to the a- 
i end hence in kee eping, its 


vitriol, | 


Max 
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green colour is much ſooner de- 


baſed by a ruſty browniſh caſt; 

'The ſuperfluous quantity of metal 
may be eaſily ſeparated, by ſuffer- 
ing the ſolution of the vitriol to 
ſtand for ſome time in a cold place, 
when a browniſh yellow ochery 
ſediment will fall to the bottom; 
or it may be perfectly diſſolved, 

and kept ſaipeaded, by a ſuitable 
addition of oil of vitriol. If the 
vitriol is ſuſpected to contain any 
cuprecus matter, (which it does not 
appear that the commoa Engliſh 
vitriol ever does, though al moſt all 
the foreign vitriols do) the addition 
of ſome bright | iron wire to the ſo- 
lution will both diſcover, and effec- 
err e parate that metal; for the 
acid quits che copper to diffolve a 
proportionable quantity of the iron ; 
and the copper, in its ſeparation 
from the acid, adheres to the undiſ- 
ſolved iron, and forms a ſkin of a 
true copper colour upen its ſurface, 
Even a vitriol of pure copper may, 
on this principle, be converted into 
2 pure vitriol of iron. 

But though the vitriolic acid ap- 
pears, 11 this operation, to have jo 
much ſtronger a diſpoſition to unite 
with iron than with copper, that it 
totally rejects the latter upon pre- 
ſenting the former for it to act 
upon; the operator may, never- 

theleſs, give a dangerous impreg- 
naticn of opp-r to the pvreſt and 

moſt ſaturated ſolutioa of iron in 
the vitriolic acid, by the uſt: of cop- 
per veſſels. If the martial ſolution 
be boiled in a copper veſſel, it 
never fails to diſſolve a part of the 
copper, diſtinguiſhable by its giv. 
iog a cupreous ſtain to a pie << of 
bright i iron immerſed in it. By the 


addition of the iron, the copper 


1s ſeparated; by boiling it again 
without von, more of the copper 
is diſolred; and this mey in like 
manner be ſeparated by adding 
more iron. 
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likewiſe volatile alkalics. 


495 
The [alt of ſteel is one of the 


moſt efficacious preparations of this 


metal; and not unfrequently made 
uſe of, in cachectic and chlorotic 
caſes, for exciting the uterine pur- 
gations, ſtrengthening the tone of 
the viſcera, and deſtroying worms. 
It may be conveniently taken in 
a liquid form, largely diluted with 


aqueous fluids, Boerhaave directs 


it to be diſſolved in an hundred 
times its quantity of water, and 
the folution to be taken in the doſe 


of twelve ounces, on an empty 


ſtomach, walking gently after it; 
thus managed, he ſays, it opens the 
body, purges, proves diuretic, kills 
and expels worms, tinges the ex- 


19 £4 
Preparations 


Or Ex is leſs eaſy of ſolution 
than iron; and, in its metal- 
lic ſtate, does not appear to be 
acted on by the animal fluids, or to 
have any conſiderable effect 1n the 
body. Diſſolved, it proves exter- 
nally an eſcharotic; internally, a 
violent purgative and emetic. 
Acids of every kind diſſolve it, and 
With 
the vegetable and marine acids, it 
forms a green ſolution; with the 
vitriolic acid, and volatile alkalics, 
a blue. - 


Es uSTUM. 
Let thin copper plates be flratified 
in a crucible with ſulphur : and 
calcined with a ſtrong fire until 
they become pulverable. 


PREPARATIONS of this kind, 
made with ſulphur, nitre, and com- 
mon ſalt, or mixtures of theſe, or 
by calcining the copper without 
addition, have been ſometimes uſed 
in external applications, for drying 
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crements black, or forms them Into 
a matter like clay, ſtrengthens 
the fibres, and thus cures man 

different diſtempers. The a. 
tity of vitriol in the above doſe 
of the ſolution is fifty-ſeven grains 
and a half: but in common prace 
tice, ſuch large doſes of this fr 

chalybeate are never ventured on 
Four or five grains, and in mar 

caſes half a grain, are ſufficient, for 
the intentions in which chaly beate 
medicines are given. Very dilute 
ſolutions, as that of a grain of the 
ſalt in a pint of water, may be uſed 
as ſuccedanea to the natural chaly- 
beate waters, and will in many 
caſes produce ſimilar effects. 


TE. IV. 
of copper. 


and cleanſing ulcers, and prevent. 
ing the growth of fungous fleſh; 
and ſometimes likewiſe internally, 
They are ſtill retained in ſome 
foreign pharmacopœias, but have 
not for a long time been takst 
notice of among us, for any medi 
Cinal intention, 


CRYSTALLI VENERIS, 
Cryſtals of copper. 
Diſſolve pure copper in thrice!t 
weight of aquafortis, adding 
the metal to the acid by lit 
and little at a time. Evapora 
the liquor by a gentle heat, tl} 
one half of it is waſted; te 
ſet the remainder in a cool plac 
to chryſtallize: afterwardsdry! 

_ cryſtals, and keep them 11a 
cloſe ſtopt from the air. 


 Taess cryſtals are Rrongly ci 
ſtic, ſimilar to the caufi1cum luna” 
but are ſo much diſpoſed to * 
that they are ſcarce ever mon 
of, and cannot eaſily be pn 10 


TINcTURA VENERIS VOLATILIS. 
Volatile ſbiucture of copper. 7 


Take of | 

Copper filings, one dram 

Spirit of ſal ammonaac, twelve 
$ drams. "3 | 
£ let them ſtand together in a cloſe 
9 veſſel, frequently ſhaking ir, un- 
1 til the liquor Is tinged of a beau- 
f üful violet colour. 
or 
ate | Tals tincture, or ſolution, of 
ute opper has been given internally, 
the 1 the doſe of a few drops, as a 
led Jiuretic. Boerhaave directs at firſt 
a bree drops to be taken in a morn- 
. po faſting, with a glaſs of mead, 


id this doſe to be daily doubled 
|| it comes to twenty-four drops; 
hich laſt quantity is to be conti- 
ed for ſome days: he ſays, that 
this means, he cured an hydro- 
Wc p:rion labouring under a con- 
med aſcites; and that the medi- 


erent- hat th 
* pe procured ſurprizing diſcharges 
rally, urine; that nevertheleſs, on try- 


pit in another caſe of the ſame 


1 ſome . 
t have dd, it did not anſwer. See the 
| taken cle CupRuu, P. 132. 


* ENS VENERIS. 
| Edinb. -. 
ke of 


18. | FOE. 
olcotbar of blue vitriol well 


"price edulcorated with water, and 
adding aterwards dried, 

1 0 . | 

by lit a ammoniac, of each equal 

vapor parts. 


heat, W = them ſeparately into pow- 
ted; the S then mix, and put them 
cool pln 8 an earthen cucurbit, ſo as 
ads dry two-thirds thereof. Place 


Preparations of Copper. 


Ir the blue vitriol be perfectly 
good, this proceſs will not ſueceed 
in the manner here ſet down; 
where it does ſucceed, that is, 
where the flowers prove of a reds 


diſh yellow colour {cx luteo ruben- 
zes ) it is to be preſumed, that the 
ſucceſs is owing to the vitriol par- 


taking largely of iron, and that 


the preparation is not greatly dif- 


ferent from the frres martiales of 
the preceding ſection. The colour 
of blue vitriol 1s undoubtedly owing 
to copper ; but moſt of the common 
vitriols of this kind contain, alſo, 
no inconſiderable quantity of iron; 
and a reddiſh yellow colour of the 
flowers may be looked nporr as a 
mark, that it is chiefly or ſolely 
the iron that the ſal ammoniac has 
carried up. For this is the colour 
which iron always gives in its ſub- 
limates with ſal ammoniac ; wheres 
as copper, in all its ſolutions, or 
ſoluble combinations with ſal am- 
mon1ac, or other ſaline bodies, gives 
a blue or a green, or a colour com- 
pounded of theſe two. 

The proceſs is originally taken 
from Mr. Boyle, who tells us, that 
he and a chemilt, endeavouring ta 
imitate Butler's ftone by a prepara- 
tion of calcined vitriol, and finding 
the medicine upon trial, though fat 
ſhort of what Helmont aſcribes to 
his, yet no ordinary one, they call- 
ed it, for the mineral's ſake it was 
made of, ur, primum veneris. 
The compoſition of vitriols was at 
that time but imperfectly known; 
and this is not the only inſtance of 
an elfect being aſcribed to the cu- 


m in 3 vn” eorbit in an open fire, and 
= 15 adapted to it a glaſs 
| head, apply at firſt a gen- 


preous part of a vitriol, Which 
was owing to the ferrupineous, 
Though Boyle looked on the pre- 


rongly c a Which is to be increaſed paration as proceeding ſrom cops 
iu luna "grees, and continued as per, and accordirgly directs a 
1 tongue i as the flowers ariſe of'a good venereal vitriol to be uſed z 
er made colour inclined to red: yet, in che Goſlarian and Dan zick 


| © the veſſels ar 
5 preſer 11 e grown cold, 
ru ee lowers be carefully f 
with a feather. Ew 


vitriol, which he recommends as 
being very fit for the purpole, iron 
HKS TY 
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is the prevailing metal, the quan- 
tity of copper being very incon- 
derable ; and it appears from his 
own words, that ſometimes at leaſt, 
he uſed the Engliſh vitriol, which 
is ſcarcely ever found to con- 
tain any metallic matter beſides 
iron. The yellow or reddiſh colour 
which he aſcribes to his ſublimate, 
and its property of turning to an 


inky blackneſs with infuſton of 


galls, are marks of its having 
been truly a chalybeate prepa- 
ration. 
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miſtake is ſtill continued 
pharmacopœias. 


In the preceding edition of the 


London pharmacopœia, agreeably 
to Boyle's opinion of the produc- 
tion of the ſublimate, the proceſs 
was inſerted with blue vitrol; and 


thoſe of Edinburgh and Paris fol- 
lowed the example. The London 


college, at the laſt reviſal of their 


book, have corrected this error, 
and ordered green vitriol, or filings 
of iron itſelf, to be uſed ; but the 


8 E 


Preparations of lead. 


EAD readily melts in the fire, 

and calcines into a duſky 
powder; which, if the flame is 
reverberated on it, becomes at firſt 
yellow, then red, and at length 
melts into a vitreous maſs, This 
metal diſſolves eaſily in the nitrous 
acid, difficultly in the vitriolic, 
and in ſmall quantity in the ve- 
getable acids; it is alſo ſoluble 


in expreſſed oils, eſpecially when 


calcined. | 
Lead and its calces, whilſt un- 
diſſolved, have no conſiderable ef- 
feats as medicines. Diſſolved in 
oils, they are ſuppoſed to be (when 
externally applicd) anti-inflamma- 
tory and deſiccative. Combined 
with vegetable acids, they are no- 
tably ſa; and taken internally, 


* k P ; 


in the otk 


From good blue vitriol, or du, 
2 ure 
vitriol of copper, the ſublimaty 
here required cannot be obtainee 
and although it may he prepar 
from the common blue rl 
the ſhops, as J have on trial fun 
that it may; yet it is ſurely in 
prudent to endanger impreonatin 
the preparation with that roxio 
metal; more eſpecially as pure y 
triols of iron are procurable at 
much cheaper rate than the other 
Thoſe mixed vitriols in which t 
copper greatly prevails, give ff 
green or blue cupreous ſublimat 
and afterwards a yellow or u 
diſh ferrugineous one; 2nd th 
in which iron abounds moſt, vj 
firſt the ſerrugineous, and att 
wards the cupreous flowers: thoy 
poſſibly neither ſublimate is e 
tirely free from an admixture 
the other. 


„„ 


prove a powerful bat dangef 


PLUMBUM USTUM, 
Burnt lead. 
Eadinb. 

Melt lead with a gente fire, 
keep it continuaily ſtitr ug, 
an iron ſpatula, ull it chat 
into powder, 


MINIUM, 
Red lead. 
Edinb. 

5 
Let any quantity ot lend 5 
in an unglazed eartien! 
and kept ſtirring v1 40 
E 2 . iv i . 
ſpatula, till it fass into 8] 
der, at firſt blackiin, alien 
"4 

yellow, and at lengi® © 


be ml 


red colour, in which laſt ſtate 
it is called minium; taking 
care not to raiſe the fire ſo 
high as to run the calx into a 
vitreous maſs. 


Tas preparation of red lead is ſo 
troubleſome and tedious, as ſcarce 
ever to be attempted by the apo- 
thecary Or chemiſt; nor indeed 1s 
this commodity expected to be made 


ing a &iſtiot branch of buſineſs. 
The makers melt large quantities 
of lead at once, upon the bottom 
oa reverberatory furnace built for 
this purpoſe, and ſo contrived, 


ſurface of the metal, which is con- 
tnually changed by the means of 
iron rakes drawn backwards and 
forwards, till the fluidity of the 
lead is deſiroyed; after which, the 
calx is only now and then turned. 
by barely ftirring the calx, as a- 
tore directed, in a veſſel over the 
fire, it acquires no redneſs; the 
reverberation of flame upon the 
ſurface being abſolutely neceſſary 
for this effect, It is ſaid, that 
dent / pounds of lead gain, in this 
proceſs, five pounds; and that the 
telt, being reduced into lead again, 
found one pound leſs than the 
nonal weight of the metal. 

| Thele calces are employed in ex- 
emal applications, for abating in- 
lemmations, cleanſing and healing 
ders, and the like. Their effects, 
it chat Weyer, are not very conſidera- 
"5 nor are they perhaps of much 
3 = ule, than as the 

zwe conſiſtence t al 

gp "I" to the plaſter, un- 


tn 


1 


ys Mb 


_ CESUSSA. 
7 757 3 
Ceruſſe, or white lead. 
E 4, {i; 25 6 
e Vinegar into the bottom 
; a Eartnen Veliel, and iut- 
X 1 * * 
pend over the vine gar very thin 


then V8 
ith 20 


into 4] 


ut ſome 
of 


qzier 


th ol 


Chap. 10: Preparations of Lead. 


by ther, the preparation of it be- 


that the flame acts upon a large 


501 
plates of lead, in ſuch a manners 
'that the vapour which ariſes 
from the acid, may circulate a” 
bout the plates. 
taining veſſel in the heat of horſe- 
dung, for three weeks: if at 
the end of this time, the plates 
are not totally calcined, ſcrape 
off the white powder, and ex- 
poſe them again to the ſteam of 
vinegar, till all the lead is thus 
corroded into powder. 


THE making of white lead alſo 
is become a trade by itſelf, and 


confined to a few perſons, who 


have large conveniencies for this 
purpoſe, The general method which 
they follow, is nearly the ſame with 
that above deſcribed. See the Phi- 


loſophical Tranſactions, N 137. 


In this preparation, the lead 1s 
ſo far opened by the acid, as to 
diſcover, when taken internally, 
the malignant quality of the me- 
tal; and to prove externally, when 
ſprinkled on running ſores, or ul- 
cers, moderately cooling, drying, 
and aſtrictive. 


SACCHARUM SATURNI. 
Sugar of lead. 
Lond. 
Boil ceruſſe with diſtilled vinegar, 
in 2 leaden veſſel, until the vine- 
ar becomes ſufficiently ſweet 
then filter the vinegar through 
paper, and after due evaporation 
ſet it to cryſtallize. 


Edinb. 

Put any quantity of ceruſſe into a 
cucurbit, and pour thereon di- 
ſtilled vinegar to the height of 
ſour inches. Diget them toge- 
ther for ſome days in a ſand-heat, 
till the vinegar has acquired à 
{weetiſh taſte, when it is to be 
ſuſtered to ſetile, and then pour- 
ed off. Add freſh vinegar to the 
remainder, and repeat this pro- 

K. K-43 cel 


Set the con- 


502 
ceſs till the menſtruum no longer 
extracts any ſweet taſte. Let all 

the impregnated liquors reſt for 
ſome time; and after they have 

been poured from the feces, e- 
vaporate them, in a glaſs veſſel, 
to the conſiſtence of thin honey; 


ſo that, upon being ſet in a cool 


place, the ſugar may ſhoot into 
cryitals, which are afterwards to 

be dried in the ſhade. Exhale 
the remaining liquor to a pellicle, 
ſet it again in the cold, and more 
cryſtals will ſhoot ; repeat this 
operation till no cryſtals can be 
any longer obtained. | 


. Cervsse (eſpecially that fort 
called fake lead, which is not, like 
the others, ſubje& to aduiteration) 
is much pręferable either to minium 
or litharge, for making the ſugar 
of lead; for the corroſion, which 
it has already undergone from the 
fieam of vinegar, diſpoſes it to diſ- 
ſolve more readily, It ſhould be 
finely powdered before the vinegar 
is put to it, and during the digeſ- 
tion, or boiling, every now and 
then ſtirred up with a wooden ſoa- 
tula, to promote its diſſolution, and 

revents its Concreurg into a hard 
maſs at the bottom. The ſtrong 
acid obtained from the caput mor- 
tuum of vinegar (fee page 452.) 
may be employed for this proceſs 
to better advantage than the weak. 
er, though purer acid, above direct- 
ed. If a imalil quantity of rectified 
ſpirit of wine be prudently added 
to the ſolution as ſoon as it is duly 
exhaled, and the mixture ſuffered 
to grow cold by ſlow degrees, the 
ſugar Wi. l concrete into very large 
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li'quative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, the 


and tranſparent cryſtals, wh; 
ſcarcely lt be 3 * 9 
ther method. | TY 
The ſugar of lead is m 
efficacious than the has 
parations, in the ſeveral intentions 
which they are applied to, Some 
have ventured upon it internally 
in doſes of a few grains, as a p. 
tic, in hæmorrhages, profuſe col. 


fluor albus, Ec. nor has it failed 
their expectations. It very power. 
fully reſtrains the diſcharge ; but 
almoſt as certainly as it does this 
it occaſions ſymptoms of another 
kind, often more dangerous than 
thoſe removed by it, and ſome. 
times fatal. Violent pains in the 
bowels, or through the whole bo- 
dy, and obſti nate conſiipations, 
ſometimes immediately follow, ef. 
pecially if the doſe has been con- 
ſiderable; cramps, tremors, and 
weakneſs of the nerves, generally 
ſooner or later, enſue, 
Boerhaave 1s of opinion, that thi 
preparation proves malignant only 
in fo far as its acid happens to be 
ab/orbed in the body; for in ſud 
caſe, he ſays, it returns again in 
« to ceruſſe which is violently poi 
« ſonous.” On this principle 1 
would follow, that in habits wher 
acidities abound, the ſugar of la 
would be innocent. But this is 
from being the caſe. Lead andi 
preparations act in the body on 
in ſo far as they are convined 1 
acid; ceruſſe poſſeſſes the quali 
of the ſaccharum only in a low dg 
gree; and either of them fie 
from the acid, have little, if 
effect at all, 


Its 


ons IN eaſily melts in the fire, 
me and calcines into a duſky 
ly, owder, which by a farther con- 
1 33 of the heat, becomes 
col. white. A maſs of tin heated till 
the it is juſt ready to melt, proves 
uled extremely brittle, ſo as to fall in 
„ picces from a blow, and by dex- 


. nous agitation into powder. Its 
ws. roper menſtruum is aqua regia; 
" though the other mineral acids alſo 
"BY ny be made to diſſolve it, and 


the vegetable ones in ſmall quan- 


\ tity. It cryſtallizes with the vege- 


e bo- 
tions, 
53 el. 
1 CONs 
„ ane 


erat 


the others, deliquiates. 

The virtues of this metal are lit- 
tle known, It has been recom- 
mended as an antihyſteric, antihec- 
tic, &, At preſent, it is chiefly 


at thi uſed as an anthelmintic. 


to 7 ANNUM PULVERATUM. 


n ſuck Powdered tin. 

Ain in Lond. 8 

ly poi Melt the tin, and pour it into a 
-jple | | wooden box rubbed in the inſide 
5 when with chalk : then immediately 
of lea let the box be nimbly ſhaken, 
is isf and a part of the tin will fall 
| andit into powder. The remainder is 


dy onl to be melted a ſecond time, and 
10 wi treated in the ſame manner, till 
quali the whole of the metal is thus 
low de reduced into powder. 

m free 5 
„il w Tais preparation has been uſed 
FO for ſome time as a remedy againſt 
worms, particularly the flat kinds, 
nich too often elude the force of 
der medicines. The general doſe 
is f'om a ſcruple to a. dram; fome 
confne it to a few grains. But 


r. Alſton aſſures us, in the Edin- 


6 
5 
4 : * — 


1 
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table and vitriolic acids; but with 


burgh eſſays, that its ſucceſs chiefly ; 


2 8 W «4 88 e 
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depends upon its being piven in 
much larger quantities: he gives 
an ounce of the powder on an 
empty ſtomach, mixed with four 
ounces of melaſſes ; next day, half 
an ounce; and the day following, 
half an ounce more: after which, 
a cathartic 15 adminiſtered : he ſays 
the worms are uſually voided during 
the operation of the purge, but that 
pains of the ſtomach occaſioned by 
them are removed almoſt imme- 
diately upon taking the firſt doſe 
of the tin. 
tin related in page 23 of this work, 
account ſufficiently tor its being de- 
ſtructive to theſe animals; though 
not for its being ſafe to the patient, 


CALX JOVIS. 
Calyx of tin, 
Edinb. | 
Melt any quantity of tin in an un- 
glaſed earthen veſſel, and keep 


it continually ſtirring with an 


iron ſpatula, until it falls into a 
calx. 


Tus proceſs is not here intend- 
ed to be carried ſo far as the phar- 
maceutical writers in general di- 
rect: it muſt be diſcontinued as 
ſoon as the metal is reduced into 


a duſky powder: if calcined to 


whiceneſs, the following operation 
would not well ſucceed. As to the 
virtues of the calx, they do not 
ſeem to be greatly different from 
thoſe of the foregoing preparation. 


SAL JOVIS. 
Salt of tin. 
Eadinb. 
Take one pound of the foregoing 


calx of tin: and four ounces of 
KE4 


aqua 


The experiments on 
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aqua regia, diluted with ſix times 
its quantity of ſpring water. 
Digeſt them together in a ſand- 
heat for two days: then ſhake 
the veſſel, and after the more 
onderous parts of the calx have 
ſubſided, pour off the turbid li- 
quor, and evaporate it almoſt to 
dryneſs: the further exſiccation 
of the matter is to be performed 
en bibulous paper. On the calx 
which is left, pour half as much 
of the diſſolvent as was employ- 
ed at firſt; and proceed in the 
ſame manner as before. 


In former editions, the men— 
ſtruum, after digeſtion upon the 
calx of tin, was ordered to be fil- 
tered, then evaporated till a pelli- 
cle appeared upon the ſurface, and 
ſet by to cryſtallize. But the 
cryſtallization ſucceeded very 111; 
and ſuch cryſtalline matter, as was 
with difficulty obtained, proved to 
be little other than a nitrous 
ammoniacal ſalt afforded by the 
aqua regia; for this menſtruum 
does not diſſolve, or diſſol es only 
an inconfiderable quantity of, the 
calx of tin, The proceſs is now ren- 
dered more practicable, by allow- 
ing the finer parts of the calx to 
be mixed with the liquor in an 
undiſſolved ſlate, and the whole to 
be inſpiſſated and exſiccated toge- 
ther. It is probable, however, 
that the preparation here intend- 
ed, might be odtained in a manner 
ſtill more commodious. 


I cannot apprehend what ad van- 


tage there is in calcining the tin. 
Tin, in its metallic ſtate, diſſolves 
freely in aqua regia, but calcina- 
tion renders it almoſt indiſſoluble 
in that menſtruum: the further it is 
calcined, the more docs it loſe of 
its ſolubility. If tip and its calx 
were of equal ſolubility, it could 
ſcarcely be ſuipeQed that the ſolu- 
1190s of the two would be Giitcrent 
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in quality; for the phlogiſton 
in flammable principle, «IG, 
expels from metals in their cale 
nation, is equally extricated 1 
acids in their diflctution. Atl 
of tin with aqua regia why 0 
fore be more advantageouſly Li 
pared in the following manner 7 


Witch firs 


Let m lte d tin be poured in ſmall 
ſtreams into a veſſæl of cold wa 

. 1 a* 

ter, that it may be reduced in. 
to grains. Drop theſe by litth 
and little, as a grain at à tine 
into aqua regia, that the dif. 
lution may go on ſlowly, without 
eſterveſcence or the diſcharge of 
fumes. When the metal is no 
longer acted on, pour of? the 
ſolution, and evaporate it in 
a {and-heat, till a dry fait js 


teſt. 


Tr1s preparation ſeems intend. 
ed chiefly for external uſe, as 2 
mild eſcharotic and detergent. It 
is not fo corroſive as might be ex- 
peed, nor much diſpoſed to li- 
quefy in the air, though it is nat 
eaſily made to aſſume a cryſtalline 
form. A perfect cryſtalline {alt 
may be obtained from tin by the 
vitriolic acid, in the toilcwing 
manner, | 


Take two ounces of tin, reduced 
into grains or filings ; and five 
ounces of oil of vitriol. Pat 
them into a wide-necked glals, 
in a ſand- heat, and increaſe tht 
fire till the liquid boils and ers- 
porates, and the matter remains 
almoſt dry. Then remove ide 
veſſel from the fire, and whel 
the ſaline reſiduum has con, 
creted, add a proper quantity e, 
water, which, by the aſſiſtance 
a moderate heat, Will diſſolye 
nearly the whole. Filter the ſo 

” Jution, and after due evapoid 


f 3 Rallize. 
tion, ſet it to cryftalltt. 6. 


-— 

ears of tin for internal uſe, has 
been commonly directed to be pre- 
red with diſtilled vinegar ; by di- 
gelling the vinegar on calcined tin, 
© & then evaporating and cryſtal- 
lzing. Several of the chemiſts 
bare denied Mat any cryſtals would 
by this means be obtained, or that 
the diſtilled vinegar would diſſolve 
any part of the calx: and indeed 
when the tin is but moderately cal- 
cined, as above directed, it does 
not appear that any ſolution hap- 
ens. 

There are two ſtates in which 
tin is conſiderably acted upon by 
regetable acids: its perfect metal- 
ic ſtate, and that of a perfect calx. 
Plates of pure tin, put into com- 
mon vinegar, are in a few hours 
coiroded : by degrees the liquor 
ccomes quite opake and turbid, 
and depoſits great pert of the cor- 
raced tin to the bottom in form of 
4 wintiſh-powder ; but ſtill retains 
a part exquiſitely divided; for after 
landing for many days, and after 
paſſing through a filter, ſo much 
remained ſuſpended, as to give a 
wiitiihneſs and opacity to the fluid. 


end. 
as 2 

It 
2 ex. 
0 It 
5 mot 
alline 


e (alt Acid juices of fruits, ſubſtituted to 
y the mnecar, exhibited the {ame phæ- 
cwing tom?n2, Theſe experiments, tho? 
wey do not ſhew that the tin is 
tus ſuffciently diſſolved to afford 
duced a periect cryſtalline ſalt, prove, ne- 
id five vertheleſs, What is of more import- 
Pet ance to be known, that tin, or 
| glals unned veſſels, however pure the 
aſe tie un de, will give a metalline im- 
1d ers- Pregnation to light vegetable acids 
remains Iered to Band in them for a few 

hre the hours. IT i 
| when In order to the obtaining a per- 
as con. ect ſolution of tin for cryſtalliza- 
ntity 0f ng the metal mut be hi hly cal- 
ſtance nech; for though its Fa in 

diſſohye Mitral acids js 

dei prevented by cal- 

the ſo eination, it 1 Tees 
wo | „it is otherwiſe in regard 
evapoi the vegetable. Some take the 


0 


ommon calx of +; 5 
gut x of tin, and having 
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ſpread it thinly over the bottom 
of a proper veſſel, continue the 
calcination in a gentle heat, fre- 
quently ſtirring the powder, for 
three or four days, in a furnace 
where the air may pals freely over 
the ſurface. Others mix the com- 
mon calx or filings of tin with 
twice their weight of nitre, and 
inject the mixture by degrees into 
a veſſel ſtrongly heated, over which 
are fitted a number of aludels, or 
. earthen pots with holes in thetic. 
bottoms; the lowermoſt of theſe 
veſſels has a hole alſo in the ſide, 
through which the matter is thrown 
in: during the deflagration which 
happens on each injection, a part 
of the tin is volatilized, and ad- 
heres to the pots in form of a 
fine white powder, which is ſwept 
out and waſhed with water. Others 
obtain a calx of tin, perhaps not 
leſs perfe&, more expeditiouſly and 
with leſs trouble; by diſſolving the 
metal in aqua regia, (which, as 
already obſerved, has, in this re- 
ſpect, nearly the ſame effect as 
fire,) and afterwards recovering the 
calx, by diluting the ſolution with 
about four times its quantity of 
water, and gradually adding to it 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac till the effer- 
veſcence ceaſes: a white curdly 
matter precipitates, which is to be 
waſhed with water and dried. 


ake of calx of tin, prepared in 
either of the above methods, 
one pound; of diftilled vinegar, 
one gallon. Digelt them toge- 
ther, occaſionally ftirring up the 
matter from the bottom, till the 
vinegar has acquired a rough 
ſweetiſn taſte; then evaporate 
the liquor to the conſiſtence of 
a ſyrup, add to it about one. 
twentieth its weight of rectified 
ſpirit of wine, and ſuffer the 
heat ſlowly to decreaſe, that the 
ſalt may cryſtallize. 


T: 


Tux 


% 
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Tux cryſtals obtained by this 
method are hard, ſolid, colour- 
leſs, tranſparent, void of acrimony. 
They have been recommended in 
the doſe of a few grains, in ute- 
rine diſorders; but it does not up- 
pear that experience has warranted 
the virtues attributed to them; 
nor are any of theſe ſalts at pre- 
ſent made uſe of in common prac- 
tice, or kept in the ſhops. 
The powder precipitated from 
aqua regis, either by volatile alka- 
lies, or by water alone, is ſome- 
times employed as a coſmetic, un- 
der the name of MAGISTERx 
OF TIN. A whiter, and more ele- 
gant, preparation of this kind 
might be obtained, by diffolving 
the metal in the vitriolic acid, 
and precipitating with volatile ſpi- 
rits. 


9 


* 


AURUM MUSIVUM, 
Moſaic gold. 
Lond. 

Take of 
Tin, one pounds _ 
Flowers of ſulphur, ſeven ounces; 
Sal ammonaac, 

Purified quickſilver, of each half 
a pound. 

Melt the tin by itſelf, add to it 

the quickfilver, and when the 
mixture 1s grown cold, reduce 
it into powder: mix this with 

the ſulphur and ſal ammoniac, 
and ſublime in a matraſs + the 
moſaic gold will be found under 
the ſublimed matter, with ſome 
droſs at the bottom. 


Tar management of this pro- 
ceſs, fo as to give to the prepara- 
tion the beautiful colour and ap- 
pearance for which it is admired, 
155 been held as a ſecret. 
chemiſts ſeem greatly divided as 
to the proportions which the in- 
gredients ought to bear to each 
other, and in this ſome make the 
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The 


chief difficulty to conſiſt. . 
others make "the = ” ble 
of the fire to be the >: > 
point. There does not dn 
appear to be any very great ns 
in either reſpects. I have fo, y 
the proceſs to ſucceed equally ni 
very different Proportions of ty 
materials; by mixing them 4 
roughly together; putting the 
into-a wide necked matraſs upon: 
little ſand in an iron pot; Ke 
ing a gentle fire for ſome is. 
till the white fumes, which ai 
copiouſly at firſt, and paſſed on 
at the neck of the olaſs, began tq 
abate; then gradually increaſing 
the fire till the ſand became ted 
hot, and keeping it up in thi 
ſtate for a conſiderable while, ac 
cording to the quantity of thi 
mixture. 

The moſaic gold is chiefly 
lued, and receives its name fro 
its ſparkling gold-like hue. As 
medicine, it is at preſent little re 
garded ; though formerly held i 
conſiderable eſteem, in hyllerica 
and hypochondriacal complaints 
malignant fevers, and venere: 
diſorders. In theſe laſt it has beet 
recommended, from a ſuppoſitio 
of its being a mercurial; but « 
conſidering the circumſtances 0 
the proceſs, and the phenomen 
that occur in it, there wiil appe: 
little probability of any of tl 
mercury being retained in the pte 
paration. 

The matraſs being broken wit 
the proceſs is finiſhed, the mofa 

old is found in the bottom; © 
the ſublimed ſubſtance above ! 
conſiſts partly of ſal ammoni 
partly of ſulphur, and partly of 
cinnabar reſulting from the co 
bination of part of the ſulph 
and mercury, The aurum F 
ſaicum is found to weigh 1e 
than the tin employed; ry 
tin, in being calcined by * 
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gains very nearly as much as it 
does in this proceſs: the golden 
colour is probably owing to a mi- 
ute portion of ſulphur adhering 
0 the tin. On roaſting the au- 
rom Over a gentle fire, 1t ſmokes 
a little, and ſoon changes it gold- 
en hue to a dirty-coloured one, 
not unlike that of tin lightly cal- 
cined ; being then mixed with a 
proper flux, and melted in a cru- 
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eible, it yields a lump of tin, not 


far ſhort of the original weight of 
the metal. | . | 
The college of Edinburgh, 
though they formerly divided this 
preparation into two proceſſes, one 
for amalgamating the tin with the 
mercury, the other for the ſubli- 
mation with the ſulphur and fal 


ammoniac, have now entirely re- 
jected it. : 


S ECT. VM 
Preparations of Mercury. 


FROCURY, or quickſilver, 
is a ponderous metallic 
guid, totally volatile in a ſtrong 
fre, and calcinable by a weaker 
one (though very difficultly) into 
a red powdery ſubſtance. It diſ- 


ſolves in the nitrous acid, is Cor- 


roded by the vitriolic, but not act- 
ed on by the marine in Its liquid 
ſtate: it nevertheleſs may be com- 
bined with this laſt, if ſkilfully 
applied in the form of fume. 
(uckſilver unites, by trituration, 
vita earthy, uactuous, refinous, 
and other like ſubſtances, ſa as to 
loſe its ſtuidity: triturated with 
ſulphur, it forms a black maſs, 
wach by ſublimation changes into 
[2 beautiful red one. 

The general virtues of the mer- 
Urlal preparations are, to fuſe the 
Juces, however viſcid, in the mi- 
nuteſt and remoteſt veſſels ; by this 
means they prove eminently ſer- 
liceable in inveterate chronical diſ- 


orders, proceeding from a thick- 


neſs and lloggiſnneſs of the hu- 
mours, and obſtinate obſtructions 
of the glends. Crude mercury has 
70 effect this Way. Reſolved into 


3 or divided into minute par- 
i 7 and prevented from re- unit- 
I; the Interpoſition of other 


ances, it operates very power- 


fully; unleſs the dividing body be 
ſulphur, which reſtrains its action. 
Combined with a ſmall quantity 


of the mineral acids, it acts effec- 


tually, though in general mildly; 


witk a larger, it proves violently 
corroſive. 


ARGENTI VIVI 
PURIFICATIO. 
Pur ificatiim of quickjitver. 
Diſtil quickſfi:ver in a retort; and 
afterwards waſh it with water 
and common ſalt, or with vine» 
ar. 

If a glaſs retort is made uſe of 
for this operation, it ought io have 
a low body, and a long neck; 
and the neck ſhould be conſidera- 
bly inclined downwards, ſo as to 
allow the elevated mercury a quick 
deſcent : the receiver ſhould be 
filled almoſt to the neck of the re- 
tort with water ; the uſe of this is 
not to condenſe, but to cool, the 
diſtil.ing quickſilver, leſt falling 
hot upon the bottom, it ſhould 
crack the glaſs. The diſtillation 
may be more conveniently per- 
formed in an iron retort, or an 
iron pot fitted with a head. | 

The fire ſhould be raiſed no 


higher than is ſafficient to elevate 


the 


cos. 


the mercury; for certain mineral 
fubſtances, which are ſaid to be 
fometimes mixed with it, prove in 
part volatile in a degree of heat, 
not much greater than that in 
which mercury diftils. Mr. Boyle 
relates, that he has known quick- 
filver carry up with it a portion 
even of lead, ſo as to have its 
weight very fenfibly increaſed 
thereby; and this happened, 
though only a moderate fire was 


uſed. 


McrcurIUs ALCALIZATUS. 
Alkalized mercury, 
Take of 
Pure quickſilver, three drams; 
Prepared crabs-eyes, five drams. 
Grind them together in a glaſs 
mortar, till the mercurial glo- 
dules diſappear. 


'Trrs preparation, which has 
never been received into the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia, and is now 
rejected from the Edinburgh, is 
inſerted here on account of its be- 
ing ſtill now and then called for, 
and held by ſome in conſiderable 
eftcem. It has never come much 
ibo common practice, the labour 
of making it having been a temp- 
tation to a grievous abuſe in its 
prepsration, viz. the addition of 
an intermedium, which facilitates 
the union of the mercury with the 
crabs-eyes, but greatly abates it 
medical powers. The medicine, 
when duly prepared, is an uſeful 
alte rative; and may be given, in 
cutan-ous or venereal caies, from 
two or three grains to a ſcruple. 


MERCURIUS SACCHARA- 
TUS. 
Sugared mercury. 
Edinb. 
Take 
Pure quickſilver, 
Brown ſugar- candy, of each half 


an ounce; 


— 
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Eſſential oil of Juniper berties 
ſixteen drops, 5 ; 
Grind them together in 2 plaſs 
mortar, until the mercury ceaſes 


to appear. 


Tre eſſential oil, here added is 
ſaid to be a very uſeful ingredient 
not only promoting the extinQion 
of the quickfilver (which howerer 
is fti:] not a little difficult ard te. 


dious) but likewiſe improving the 


medicine. The intention, in this 
and the foregoing proceſs, is only 


to divide the mercury by the in- 


terpoſition of other bodies; for 


when thus managed (as already ob. 


ſerved}it has very powerful effects; 
though whilſt undivided it ſeemy 
to be altogether inactive. Sugar 
alone apparently anſwers this in- 
tention; but on the commixture 
of aqueous fluids, the ſugar dil. 
ſoives by itſelf, leaving the mer. 
cury to run together again in it 
original form : the addition of the 
O11 is ſaid in great meaſure to pie. 
vent this inconvenience, The 
doſe of this medicine, as an al- 
terative, is from two or tat 
grains to a ſcruple. 


ZETHIOPS MINERALIS. 
Ethiops mineral. 
| Lond. 
Take 
Purified quickſilver, 
Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, 
of each equal weights. 
Grind them together, in 2 glas 


or ſtone mortar, until they are 


united. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Purified quick ſilver, * 


Flowers of ſulphur waſhed, e 
equal weights. 
Grind them together in | gi 
mortar, with a glals peſt 2 | 
the mercurial globules total 


N diſappear. | An 
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Chap. 10. Preparations 


An ethiops is made alſo with a 
double quantity of mercury. 


Tux union of the mercury and 
ſolphur might be greatly facilitated 
by the afliftance of a little warmth. 
Come are accuftomed to make this 


preparation in a very expeditious 


manner, by melting the ſulphur 
ia an iron ladle, then adding the 
vickfilver, and ſtirring them to- 
ether till the mixture is complet- 
ed. The ſmall degree of heat 
pere loflicient, cannot reaſonably 
be {ſuppoſed to do any injury to 
{ubllances, which have already un- 
derzone much greater fires, not 
only in the extraction from the:r 


ores, but likewiſe in the purifica- 


tous of them directed in the phar- 
macopœia. In the following pro- 
ceſe, they are expoſed in conjunc- 
tion to a ſtrong fire, without ſuſpi- 
cion of the compound receiving 
any ill quality from it. Thus 
much is certain, that the 1rgre- 
dients are more perfectly united by 
heat, than by the degree of tri- 
ture uſually beſtowed upon them. 


From the ethiops prepared by tri- 


ture, part of the mercury is apt to 
be ipued out on making it into 
an electuary or pills: from that 
made by fire, no ſeparation is ob- 
ſerred to happen. 

Ethiops mineral is one of the 
moſt inactive of the {mercurial pre- 
parations. Some practitioners have 
boldly aſſerted its poſſeſſing extra- 
ordinary virtues; and molt people 
imagine it a medicine cf ſome ef- 
ficacy. But what benefit is to be 
expected from it in the common 
doſes of eight or ten grains, or a 
ſeruple, may be judged from hence, 
that it has been taken in doſes of 
ſeveral drams, and continued for 
a confiderable time, without pro- 
ducing any remarkable effect. Sul- 
Paur eminently abates the power 

all the more active minerals, 


of Mercury. og 


and ſeems to be at the ſame: time 
reſtrained by them from operating 
in the body itſelf. Boerhaave, 
who is in general ſufficiently libe- 
ral in the commendation of medi- 
c nes, diſapproves the ethiops in 
very ſtrong terms. It cannot 
« enter the abſorbent veſſels, the 
* lacteals or lymphatics ; but paſſes 
« directly through the inteſtinal 
tube, where it may happen to 
e deſtroy worms, if it operates 
* luckily, They are deceived 
* who expect any other effects 
from it; at leaſt I myſelf could 
© never find them. LI am afraid, 
it is unwarily given, in ſuch 
„large quantities, to children 
* and perſons of tender conſtitu- 
e tions; as being a foreign mals, 
* unconquerabie by the body, the 
© more to be ſuſpected, as it there 
e continues long, ſluggiſh, and in- 
5 active, It does not raiſe a ſa- 
6 ]livation, becauſe it cannot come 
“into the blood. Who knows 
the effects of a ſubſtance, which, 
*© {0 long as it remains compound- 
c ed, ſcems no more active than 
& any ponderous inſipid earth !'* 
The ctlitops with a double propor- 


tion of mercury, now received in- 


to the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 


has a greater chance for operating 
as a mCreurial ; and probably the 
quantity of mercury might be ſtill 
turther increaſed to advantage. 


CINNABARIS.FACTITIA., 
Artificial cinnabar. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Purified quickfilver, twenty-five 
ounces ; 


Sulphur, ſeven ounces. 
Melt the ſv!phur, and mix into it 
the quickſilver; if the mixture 
happens to catch flame, extin- 
guiſh it by covering the veſſel. 
The matter is afterwards to be 
reduced 
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reduced into powder, and ſub- 
limed. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Purified quick ſilver, three pounds 
and a half; 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, one 
ound. 

Melt the ſulphur in a large iron 
veſſel, over a gentle fire, and 
add to it by degrees the quick- 
ſilver previouily heated, {lirring 
them conſtantly .together with 
an ion ſpatula, that they may 
be perfectly mixed. Immedi- 
ately fit upon the veſſel a wood- 
en cover, to prevent the mixtuie 
from raking fire; before the 
* matter 1s grown cold, grind it 
into powder, and {ſublime ac- 
cording to art. 


Ir. has been cuſtomary to order 
a larger quantity of ſulphur than 
here directed; but theſe ſmaller 

roportions aniwer better ; for the 
leſs ſulphur, the finer coloured is 
cinnabar. 

As ſoon as the mercury and ſul- 
phur begin to unite, a conſidera- 
ble exploſion frequently happens, 

and the mixture is very apt to 
take fire, eſpecially if the proceſs 
is ſomewhat haftily conducted. 
This accident, the operator will 
have previous notice of, from the 
matter ſwelling up, and growing 
. ſuddenly conſiſtent: as ſoon as 
this happens, the veſſel muſt be 
immediately cloſe covered. 

During the ſublimation, care 
muſt be had that the matter riſe 
Not into the neck of the veſſel, 
ſo -as to block up and burſt the 
glaſs: ro prevent this, a wide- 
necked bolt-head, or rather an 
oval ezrthen jar, coated, ſhould 
be choſen for the ſubliming veſſel. 


If the former is employed, it will 
be convement to introduce, at 


% 
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times, an iron wire, ſomewhat 
heated, in order to be the bett 
aſſured that the paſſage 15 wh 
blocking up; the danger of Which 
may be prevented, by cautiouſly 
railing the veſſel higher from the 
fire. | 

If the ingredients were pure, 
no feces will remain: in ſuch caſe, 
the ſublimation may be kncwn to 
be over, by introducing a wire 25 
before, aud feeling therewith the 
bottom of the veſſel, which will 
then be perfectly ſmooth ; if any 
rougnneis or inequalities are per. 
ceived, either the mixture was im- 
pure, or the ſublimation is not 
completed ; if the latter be ths 
Caſe, the wire will ſoon be cover. 
ed over with the riſing cinnabar, 

The preparers of cinnabar in 

large quantity, employ earthen 
jars, which in ſhape pretty much 
reſemble an egg. Theſe are of 
different ſizes, according to the 
quantity intended to be made at 
one ſublimation, which ſometimes 
amounts to two hundred weight. 
The jar is uſually coated from the 
{mall end, almoſt to the middle, 
to prevent its breaking from the 
vehemence, or irregularity of the 
fire. The greater part, which is 
placed uppermoſt, not being te- 
ceived within the ſurnace, has no 
occaſion for this defence, The 
whole ſecret, with regard to ibis 
proceſs, is (1) the management ot 
the fire, which ſhould be ſo ſtrong 
as to keep the matter continually 
ſubliming to the upper part of the 
Jar, without coming out at 1 
mouth, which is covered with an 
iron plate; (2) to put into the ſub⸗ 
»liming veſſel, only ſmall quant 
ties of the mixture at a time. 

A method 1s mentioned in the 
practical chemiſtty of making Cn” 
nabar without ſublimation, by 2 
gitating or digeſting mercuf, 5 


che volatile tincture of ſulphul, 
8 already 
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ready deſcribed, I have found 
ſulphureous liquor more eaſily 
Aren to have a like effect: the 
ſolution for lac ſulphuris will, with 
ome addreſs, f. ucceed. 
The principal uſe of cinnabar 
5 28 à pigment. It was formerly 
held in great eſteem as a medicine, 


heymatic pains, epileptic caſes, 
Kc. but of late, it has loſt much 
of its reputation, It appears to 
be nearly fimilar to the erhiops, al- 
ready ſpoken of. Cartheuſer re- 
lates, that having given cinnabar 
in large quantities to a dog, it 
t produced no ſenſible effect, but 
i vas partly voided along with the 
feces unaltered, and partly found 
entire in the ſtomach and inteſtines 
1 upon opening the animal. The 
1 celebrated Frederick Hoffman, 
K after beltowing high encomiums 
f on this preparation, as having 
: in many inſtances within his own 


N knowledge, perfectly cured epi- 
5 lepſies and vertigoes from contu- 
\ ſions of the head (where it is pro- 
1 bable, however, that the cure did 


| not ſo much depend upon the cin- 
nabar, as on the ſpontaneous re- 
covery of the parts from the exter- 
nal injury) obſerves that the large 
reprated doſes, neceſſary for hav- 
ing any effect, can be borne only 
where the firſt paſſages are ſtrong, 
and that if the fibres of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines are lax and 
laceid, the cinnabar, accumulat- 
ed and concreting with the mu- 
cous matter of the parts, occaſions 
great oppreſſion ; which ſeems to 
e an acknowledgment that the 
einnabar is not ſubdued by the 
Towers of digeſtion, and has no 
Peper medicinal activity. There 
ue indeed ſome inſtances of the 
aly uſe of cinnabar having 
. on a ſalivation; perhaps 
om the cinnabar, 


1 : . 
u thoſe caſes, having contained 
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in cutaneous foulneſſes, gouty and 
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a leſs proportion of ſulphur than 
the ſorts commonly met with. 
The regulus of antimony, and 
even white arſenic, when combin- 
ed with a certain quantity of com- 
mon ſulphur, ſeem to have their 
deletereous power deſtroyed : on 
ſeparating more and more of the 
ſulphur, they exert more and more 
of their proper virulence. It does 


not ſeem unreaſonable to preſume, 


that mercury may have its activity 


varied in like manner; that when 


perfectly ſatiated with ſulphur, ic 
may be inert; and that when the 
quantity of ſulphur is more and 
more leſſened, the compound may 
have greater and greater degrees 


of the proper efficacy of mercu- 
rials. 


Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed in 
fumigations againſt venereal ulcers 
in the noſe, mouth, and throat. 
Half a dram of it burnt, the fume 
being imbibed with the breath, 
has occaſioned a violent ſalivation. 
This effect is by no means owing 
to the medicine as cinnabar : when 
ſet on fire, it is no longer a mix- 
ture of mercury and ſulphur; but 
mercury reſolved into fume, and 
blended in part with the volatile 
vitriolic acid; in either of which 
circumſtances, this mineral, as al- 


ready obſerved, has very powerful 
effects. 


MERCURIUS CALCINAT Us. 
Caleined mercury. | 
Lond. 

Put purified quickfilver inte a 
broad-bottomed glaſs veſſel, hav- 
ing a ſmall hole open to the air; 
and keep it in a conſtant heat, 
in a ſand- furnace, for ſeveral 


months, until it is calcined into 
a red powder. 


Tals tedious proceſs might, in 


made uſe of all probabilidy, be greatly expedit- 


ed, by employing, inſtead of a 
4 ve ſſel 
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veſſel with a ſmall aperture, a very 


wide-mouthed, flat-bottomed glaſs 


body, of ſuch a height that the 
mercury may not eſcape: by this 
means, the air, which is eſſential- 
ly neceſſary to the calcination of 
all metallic ſubſtances, will be 
more freely admitted. A veſſel 
might be ſo contrived, as to occa- 
ſion a continual flux of air over 
the ſurface of the mercury. 

This preparation is by ſome 
highly eſteemed in venereal caſes, 
and ſuppoſed to be the moſt effi ca- 
cious and certain of all the mer- 
curials. It may be advantageouſly 
given in conjunction with opiates : 
a bolus or pill, containing from 
half a grain to two grains of this 
calx, and a quarter or half a grain 
or more of opium, with the addi- 
tion of ſome warm aromatic 1n- 
oredient, may be taken every 
night. Thus managed, it acts 
mildly, though powertully, as an 
alterative and diaphoretic : given 
by itſelf in larger doſes, as four 
or five grains, it proves a rough 
emetic and cathartic. 


MERCURII SOLUTIO. 
Solution of mercury. 
Eainb. 

Take equal quantities of pure 
quickfilver, and double aqua- 
fortis. Digeſt them together, in 
a phial placed in a ſand- furnace, 
that a limpid ſolution may be 
made. 


Acuaro is diſſolves mercury 
more eaſily, and in larger quan- 
tity, than any other acid: ſixteen 
oances, if the menſtruum is very 
ſtrong and pure, will take v 
eleven or twelve. As the liquor 
grows cold, a conſiderable part 
concretes, at the bottom of the 


veſſel, into a cryſtalline form. If 


the whole 15 wanted to remain 
ſuſpended, a proper quantity of 
7 
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water ſhould be added afte 
ſolution is completed. 0 
This proceſs is given only . 
preparatory to ſome of the ls 
ing ones. The folution i; kiokly 
cauſtic, ſo as ſcarce to be fal, 
touched. ee. 
or black. 


It ſtains the Kin purple 


CALX MERCURII. 
Caix of mercury, 
Edind, 

Take any quantity of the ſolation 
of mercury, and evaporate it 
over a gentle fire, till a white 
dry mals remains, 


Tris calx, or rather ſalt, of 
mercury, is violently corroſive, 
It 1s rarely made uſe of any other. 
wife than for making the following 
preparation and the corrofive ſud- 
limate. 


MERC URIUS CALCINAT Cs, 
vulgo 
PRACIPITATUS RUBER. 
Red cals of mercury, con mil) 
called, red precipitate. 
Edinb. 
Take any quantity of the caly of 
mercury, and reverberate it in 
a crucible, with ſucceſſive de- 
grees of heat. Its white colour 
will change firſt into a brown 
and afterwards a yellow; et 
length, upon increaſing the fie, 
it paſſes into a deep red. 


MERCURIUS CORROS:iVUES 
RUBER. 
The red mercurial corr{iUts 
Lead, 


Take of 


Purified quickſilver, 

Compound aquatortis, deen 
ed in page 451, of each c 
weights. 3 
Mix, and ſet them in 4 ney 
bottomed veilcl, in a and e 


Ce ſerib 
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ne till all the humidity 1s exhaled, will totally evaporate, leaving the 

; and the maſs has acquired a red minium behind. TE 

b our. 4 Some have ventured to give this 

. f 3 medicine internally, in venereal, 

a Tyz marine acid in the com- ſcrophulous, and other obſtinate 

1 ound menſtruum, ordered in this chronic diſorders, in doſes of two 
Jaſt proceſs, diſpoſes the mercurial or three grains, and more. But 


alk to aſſume the bright ſparkling 
look admired in it; which, though 
perhaps no advantage to it as a 
medicine, ought nevertheleſs to be 
infited on by the buyer as a mark 


from this; 


certainly, the milder mercurials, 
properly managed, are capable of 
anſwering all that can be expected 
. without occaſioning 
violent anxieties, tormina of the 


* of its goodneſs and ſtrength. As bowels, and other ill conſequences; . 
ty ſoon as the matter has gained this which the beſt management can 
* appearance, it ſhould be immedi- ſcarcely prevent this corroſive pre- 
ately removed from the fire, other- paration from ſometimes doing. 
| g wiſe it will ſoon loſe it again. The chemiſts have contrived ſun- 
* The preparation of this red preci- dry methods of correcting and 
hou pitate, as it is called, in perfection, rendering it milder, by diveſting 
1 1s ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſecret ir of a portion of the acid: but 
lb not known to our chemiſts; inſo- to no very good purpoſe, as they 
25 much that we are under a neceſſity either leave the medicine ſtill too 
of importing it from abroad. This corroſive, or render it ſimilar to 
55 reflexion ſeems to be founded on others which are parable at an 
9 miſinformation: we ſometimes in- eaſier rate. 
deed receive conſiderable quanti- | 
N. ties from Holland; but this de- MERCURIUS CORALLINUS. 
Wy, pends upon the ingredients being Coralline mercury. 


ils of 


ommonly cheaper there than with 
Is, and not upon any ſecret in the 
banner of the preparation. 


Load. 
Pour on the red mercurial corro- 
ſive, about thrice its weight of 


5313 


rectified ſpirit of wine, and di- 
geſt them together, with a gen- 
tle heat, for two or three days, 


i This precipitate is, as its title 
a mports, an eſcharotic, and in this 
olour mention is frequently employed 


OWN 


Jy the ſurgeons, with baſilicum, 
id other dreſſings, fot conſuming 


frequently ſhaking the veſſel: 
then ſet fire to the ſpirit, keep- 
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e fire, ungous fleſh in ulcers, and the ing the powder continually ſtir- 
ke purpoſes, It is ſubject to great ring till all the ſpirit is burnt 
certainty in point of ftrengthz away. 
VVS ore or leſs of the acid exhaling, | 
eording to the degree and con- Ir is ſuppoſed, that all the a 
* aged the fire. The belt cri- more violent preparations of this " 
* its ſtrength, as already kind, compoſed of metallic bodies | 
= is inn brilliant appear- united with acids, are rendered * 
which is alſo the mark of milder by digeſtion in ſpirit of 9 
ſcribe ere if mixed with mi- wine; the acid being duleified, or 4 g 
cg . king's it is ſometimes ſaid in part abſorbed by the ſpirit, 1 f 
* e duller hue will diſcover This evidently happens in ſome 1 
broad- abuſe. This admixture may caſes, where the proportion of acid 9 
1. heat more certainly detected by is large, or ſufficient to render the 9 


us of fire: the mercurial part 


compound ſoluble in water: but 
LI that 
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that it happens equally in others, 
I cannot affirm, Thus much 1s 
certain, that the mercurius coral- 
linus, whether from this cauſe, or 
barely from ſome of the acid be- 
ing diſſipated by the heat of the 
burning ſpirit, proves conſidera- 
| bly milder than the corroſive was 
at firſt, It is ſtill, however, a 
medicine of great activity, and 
ſeems to be ſcarce ſufficiently ſafe 
for internal uſe: a few grains of 
it generally prove cathartic or e- 
metie, and ſometimes occaſion 
violent ſymptoms. 


ARCANUM CORALLINUM. 

| The coralline ſecret. 

Take five ounces of the red mercu- 
rial corroſive, and eight ounces 
of ſpirit of nitre: diſtil off the 
ſpirit in a retort ; return it with 
four ounces of freſh ſpirit of 
nitre upon the reſiduum, and 

draw it off again as before : 

repeat this proceſs with four 
ounces of new ſpirit; and at 
laſt keep the fire up very ſtrong, 
for at leaſt two hours. The 
powder, which remains in the 
retort, is to be put into a cruci— 
ble, and kept of a worm-red 
heat for ſeven or eight minutes: 
then boil it for half an hour, 
in three pints of pure water : 
diſtil from it twelve ounces of 
tartarized ſpirit of wine : coho- 
bating the ſpirit twice: digeſt 
it for forty-eight hours in a ſand 
heat, with the ſame quantity of 
freſh tartarized ſpirit; raiſing 
the fire towards the end, ſo as 
to make the ſpirit ſimmer a 
little: afterwards ſuffer the 
whole to cool, | 
_ and dry the powder for 
ule. 


TEIs preparation, notwithſtand- 
ing its pompous name, is a very 
unthriftyß and irjudicious one. 
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decant off the 


The cohobation of ſpirit oe . 

upon- the comofive — 
uſeful purpoſe ; for whatever * 
acid communicates, is afterwards 
diflolved and ſeparated by the 
water: if the direction of keep. 
ing up a ſtrong fire for ſome time 
after the laſt diſtillation, is 10 
ſtrictly com plied with, all the mer. 
cury will diſſolve in the water, and 
the ſolution will prove fimilar to 
the ſolutio mercurii above deſelib. 


ed. 


PuLv1s PRINC1PIs, 

f Prince's powaer. 
Grind eight ounces of the red mer. 
curial corroſive into a fine pow 
der; and digeſt it with tuo 
quarts of water, in an almoſt. 
boiling heat, for twelve hours, 
occaſionally ſtirring up the poy. 
der from the bottom : then pour 
off the liquor, and digeſt the 
powder in a freſh parcel o 
water as before; repeating this 
proceſs a third time, The la 
water being poured off, prin 
the powder with double its 
weight of fixt alkaline ſalt, anc 
digeſt it as at firſt, in freſh waters 
till it becomes inſipid. After 
wards boil it in ſpirit of wine 
and laſtly, pouring off the ſpi 
rit, dry the powder for uſe. 


PAN ACEA MERCURII RUBR4. 
Red panacea of mercury. 
Digeſt the red mercurial corroſi 
with eight times its weight 0 
water, for twenty four hours 
ſhaking the veſſel three or fou 
times ; pour off the water, Cr 
the powder, and digeſt it vil 
eight times its weight of ſoiri 
of wine, for fifteen days. If 
ſpirit being then decanted 0 
burn upon the calx tc? i 
weight of tinCture of ſulphur 
afterwards digeſt it ** | 
days longer in fre "YI 


* x / 
1 


wine; and in the laſt place, ex- 
ſiccate it for uſe. 


Taz three foregoing prepara- 
nons have been kept in particu-, 
lar hands as ſecrets. At bottom 
they are all nearly the ſame, and 
nuch too trivial to deſerve the 
pains taken about them. They 
ne perhaps farther diveſted | of 
aid, than the mercurius corallinus 
of the ſhops; but have this diſ- 
advantage, that the quantity of 
cid ſeparated in the troubleſome 
tipeſtions, Kc. muſt vary accord- 
ing to different circumſtances in 
the operation. All the four ſtand 
recommended in ſmall doſes, two 
bins for inſtance, as excellent 
elterants and diaphoretics: in 
ger ones, they prove emetic 
nd cathartic. 


be 


ler- 
OW 
two 
moſt! 
urs, 


pon 

Fe cus CORROSIVUS 
er marus, vel ALBUS. 
; thi The white mercurial corroſiue, or 
e laſh wrroſive mercury ſublimate. 


inc Lond . 
2 ake of 


Purifiedquickſilver, forty ounces; 


t, and 
vaters dea ſ2]t, thirty-three ounces; 
After Nitre, twenty-eight ounces ; 
wine Calcined green vitriol, ſixty-ſix 


| Ounces, | 

nad the quickfilver, in a wooden 
or ſtone mortar, with an ounce 
or more of corroſive mercury 
ſublimate already made, until 


he ſpi 
ſe. 


BRA. 


orroſiv the quickſilver is divided into 
eight 0 ſmall prains : this mixture is to 
T hours be ground with the nitre, and 
or fon afterwards with the ſea ſalt 3 
ter, dt then add the calcined vitriol, 
it will continuing the triture only for 
of foi little time longer, leſt the 


uckfilver ſhould run together 


8. ; 
ao oi un. Laſtly, proceed to ſub- 
twice 1 matlon, in a glaſs matraſs; to 
ſulphut nich you may adapt a head, 
o or UW der to fave a. little ſpirit 
ſpirit at will come over, SS 
Wine Sy 
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IT has been ſuppoſed, that cor. 
roſi ve ſublimate participates of all 
the ingredients employed in this 
proceſs ; though it 1s certain, that 
it conſiſts only of mercury and the 


acid of the ſea ſalt united together. 


The materials being mixed and 
expoſed to the fire, firſt the vitriol 
parts with its acid; which, diſlodg- 
ing thoſe of the nitre and marine 
ſalt, takes their place. The ma- 
rine acid, reſolved into fume and 
aſſiſted by the nitrous, diſſol ves the 
mercury, now alſo ſtrongly heated. 


This acid, though it very difficultly 


acts on mercury, yet when thus 
once united with it, is more ſtrong- 


ly retained thereby than any other 


acid. The nitrous ſpirit, there- 
fore, having nothing to retain it 
(for its own baſis, and that of the 
ſea ſalt are both occupied by the 
vitriolic; and that which the vi- 
triolic forſook to unite with theſe, 
is now ſcarcely combinable with 
it) ariſes; leaving the mercury 


and marine acid to ſublime toge- 


ther when the heat ſhall be ſtrong 
enough to elevate them. Some 
ſmall] portion of the marine ſpirit 
ariſes along with the nitrous; and 
hence this compound acid has 
been uſually employed, inſtead of 


the agua fortis compo/ita, to which 


it is fimilar, for making the red 
corroſive. 

It appears, therefore; that the 
vitriol, and the baſis of the nitre 
and ſea ſalt, are of no farther uſe 
in this proceſs, than as convenient 
intermediums for facilitating the 
union of the mercury with the ma- 
rine acid. They hkewile ſerve to 
afford a ſupport for the ſublimate 
to reſt upon, which thus aſſumes 
the form it is expected in, that of 
a placenta or cake. 
of adding a little ſublimate alre- dy 
made is to facilitate the extinction 
of the mercury, or its mixture 


with the other materials. 
THEAB 
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THrrrE are ſundry other ways 
of making this preparation, or of 
combining mercury with the ma- 
rine acid. If mercury corroded 
by the vitriolic acid into -a white 
maſs (as for making the yellow 
mercurial emetic or turpeth mine- 
ral deſcribed hereafter) be mixed 
with an equal quantity of ſea fait 
and ſet to ſublime ; the vitriolic 
acid will quit the mercury to unite 
with the baſis of the ſea ſalt; and 
the acid of the ſea ſalt, now fet 
at liberty, will unite with the mer- 
cury, and ſublime with it into the 
compound required. The diſco- 
very of this method is generally 
attributed to Boulduc; though it 
js found alſo in Kunckel's /abora- 
torium chymicum. 

If the mercury be corroded by 
the nitrous acid inſtead of the vi- 
triolic, the event will be the ſame; 
that acid equally quitting the mer- 
cury, and ſetting looſe the marine. 
This method the college of Edin- 
burgh have received. 


| Edinb. 
Ike 
Calx of mercury (that is, a ſo- 
lution of mercury in aquafor- 
tis, evaporated to a dry white 
mals) 
Decrepitated ſea ſalt, of each e- 
qual quantities, 
Powder, and mix thefe well toge- 
ther ; and put them into a ma- 
traſs, of which they may nearly 
fill one half: place the veſſel in 
a ſand-furnace, and proceed to 
ſublimation ; applying at firſt a 
gentle heat, and afterwards in- 
creaſing it, till all the ſublimate 
has ariſen, in a white cryſtalline 
maſs, to the upper part of the 
matrals : ſeparate this from the 
red ſcoriæ, and purify it, if 
needful, by a ſecond ſublima- 
tion. | 
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matter is ſmall, it difficultly ; 


to be completed by the edges 


a oy rr 2 
nenn, FIT TOR 
$28 vt 7 y 


III 
made b this 
With the fore 
quantity of fy 


Taz ſublimate 
method is the ſame 
going ; but as the 


ſumes the form of a cake. lun 
quires indeed ſome ſkill in tiecn 
rator, to give it this app 

when either proceſs is lon 
When large quantities are made 
this form may be eaſily obtained 
by placing the matraſs no deeper 
the ſand than the ſurface of th 
matter contained in it; and u 
moving a little of the ſand from 
ſides of the glaſs, as ſoon 38 
flowers begin to appear in tl 
neck; when the heat ſhould like 
wife be ſomewhat lowered, an 
not at all raiſed during the who 
proceſs, The ſublimation is kno 


the cryſtalline cake, which wi 
form upon the ſurface of thec 
put mortuum, appearing ſmoc 
and even, and a little remoy 
from it. | 

Our apothecaries rarely, at 
few even of the chemiſts, attem 
the making of this preparati 
themſelves ; greateſt part of wi 
is uſed among us comes fro 
Venice and Holland. This forei 
ſublimate has been reported to 
adulterated with arſenic. ot 
affirm that this dangerous fral 
may be diſcovered by the ſub 
mate turning black on being me 
tened with alkaline ley ; l 
by others is denied. As this po 
ſeemed of ſome importance i0 
determined, I made ſundry 6 
periments with this view, wh 
convinced me of the inſuffci 
of alkalies for diſcovering 4 
nic. Alkaline ley, poured 1 
a ſolution of pure fublims 
into a ſolution of pure arſen 
and into a mixture of the * 
folutions in different 70 
tions, produced no backe 
any ; and though the pure 4 


Chap. 10. 


nate, and the mixtures of it with 
;rſenic, exhibited ſome differences 
in theſe trials, yet theſe differences 
were neither ſo conſtant, nor ſo 
trongly marked,. as to be laid 
down, univerſally, for criteria of 
the preſence or abſence of arſenic : 
liferent ſpecimens of ſublimate, 
known to be pure, differed conſi- 
terably in this reſpect; probably 
from their holding a little more or 
leſs mercury in propor tion to the 
cid, or from their retaining ſome 
mall portion of thoſe acids which 
gere employed in the preparation 
45 intermedia, | 

Some chemiſts deny the practi- 
cability of this adulteratzon. There 
; a proceſs common in books of 
chemiſtry, wherein ſublimate and 
arſenic being mixed together and 
ſet to ſublime, they do not ariſe in 
one maſs, or yield any thing ſi- 
milar to the preparation here in- 
tended ; the arſenic abſorbs the 
acid of the ſublimate, and 1s re- 
duced thereby into a liquid or 
butyraceous conſiſtence; while the 
mercury, thus freed from the acid, 
üitils in its running form: if the 
quantity of arſenic is inſufficient 
o decompound the whole of the 
Iulimate, the remainder of the 
Julimate concretes diſtin from 
tte arſenical butter. From whence 
they conclude, that arſenic and ſub- 
Umate cannot be united together 
no a cryſtalline cake, the form in 
lich this preparation is brought 
) ns, 

The above experiment is not 
Itoperher deciſive; for though 
ulenic and ſulphur do not aſſume 

* required form by the common 
"els, it is poſſible they may by 
One oth . 

other management. It will 
vis (though I have never 

2 reaſon to ſuſpect that 
f dule 1s practiſed) be proper 

Pont out means for the ſatis- 


Won of thoſe, who may be 
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2 


deſirous of convincing themſelves 
of the genuineneſs of this im- 
portant preparation, Let ſome 


of the ſublimate, powdered in a 
glaſs mortar, be well mixed with 


twice its weight of black flux, 
(page 532.) and a little filings or 


ſhavings of iron; put the mixture 


into a crucible capable of holding 


four or five times as much; give 
a gradual fire till the ebullition 
ceaſes, and then haſtily increaſe it 
to a white heat. If no fumes of 


a garlic ſmell can be perceived 
during the proceſs; and if the 
particles of iron retain their form, 
without any of them being melted ; 
I think we may be ſecure that the 
mixture contained no arſenic. 


SUBLIMATE is a moſt violent 
corroſive, preſently corrupting and 
deſtroying all the parts of the body 
it touches, A ſolution of it in 


water, in the proportion of about 


a dram to a quart, is made uſe of 
for keeping down proud fleſh, and 
cleanſing foul ulcers, and a more 
dilute ſolution as a coſmetic, and 
for deſtroying cutaneous inſects, 
But a great deal of caution 1s re- 


quiſite even in theſe external uſes 


of it. - | 
Some have nevertheleſs ventured 
to give it internally, in the doſe 
of one-tenth or one- eighth of a 
grain. Boerhaave relates, that if 
a grain of it be diſſolved in an 
ounce or more of water, and a 
dram of this ſolution, ſoftened with 
ſyrup of violets, taken twice or 
thrice a day, it will perform won- 
ders in many reputed incurable d1- 
ſtempers; but particularly cautions 
us not to venture upon it, unleſs 
the method of managing it 1s well 
known. - . 
Sublimate diſſolved in vinous 
ſpirits has of late been given in- 
ternally in larger doſes; from 2 
quarter of a grain to half a grain, 
"an © This 
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This method of uſing it was 
brought into vogue by baron Van 
Swieten at Vienna, particularly 
for venereal maladies; and ſeveral 
trials of it have been made in this 
kingdom alſo with ſucceſs. Eight 
grains of the ſublimate are diſſolv- 
ed in fixteen cunces of refed 

ſpirit of wine or proof ſpirit ; the 

rectiſied ſpirit diſſolves it more 
perfectly, and ſeems to make the 
medicine milder in its operation, 
than the proof ſpirit of the origi- 
nal preſcription of Van Swieten. 

Of this ſolution, from one to two 
ſpo®®fuls, that is, from half an 
ounce to an ounce, are given 
twice a day, and continued till all 
the ſymptoms are removed ; ob- 
ſerving to uſe a low diet, with 
plentiful dilution, otherwiſe the 

ſublimate is apt to purge, and 
gripe ſeverely. It generally purges 
more or leſs at the beginning, but 
afterwards ſeems to operate chiefly 
by urine and perſpiration, 

Sublimate coniiſts of mercury 
united with a large quantity of 
marine acid, There are two gene- 
ral methods of deſtroying its cor- 
roſive quality, and rendering it 

mild; combining with it ſo much 


freſh mercury as the acid is capa- 


- ble of taking up, and ſeparating a 
art of the acid by means of al- 
'kaline ſalts, and the like. On the 
firſt principle, mercurius dulcis is 
formed ; on the latter, white pre- 
£1pitate, : - 


MERCURIUS DULCIS 
SUBLIMATUS. 
Dulciſied mercury ſublimate, 


2 | Lond. 
Take of £1 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
one pound; | 
Porified quickſilyer, nine ounces, 
Having powdered the ſublimate, 


add to it the quickſilver, and 


noxious operation: for it is alm 
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with a gentle heat of ſand. un. f 
they unite; then, — b 
heat, let the mixture be ſub. 
Iimed. The ſublimed matter . 
freed from the acrimoniou; part . 
at top and ſuch mercurial glo- N 
bules as happen to appear di. 
ſtinct in it, is to be reduced into 
powder, and ſublimed again; 
and this ſablimation repeated 
ſix times. | | 


Edinb. 


Take of | 
Corrofive mercury ſublimate, . 
duced to powder in a ola 
mortar, four ounces ; 
Pure quickſilver, three ounce, 
Mix them well together, by long 
trituration in a glaſs or marble 
mortar, until the quickfile 
ceaſes to appear; taking care t 
avoid the finer powder that fie 
off. Put the powder into an ob 
long phial, of ſuch a ſize, thaton 
ly one-third of it may be filled 
and fer the glaſs in a ſand-tur 
nace, ſo as that the ſand ma 
reach up to one half its height 
By degrees of fire ſucceſivel 
applied, almoſt all the mercur 
will ſublime, and adhere to tit 
upper part of the veſſel, Te 
glaſs being then broken, a 
the red powder which is fout 
in its bottom, with the wiutil 
one that ſticks about the neck 
being thrown away, let th 
white mercury be ſublimed 
gain three or four times. 


Tut trituration of corroſiyeful 
limate with quickſilver is 2 


impoſſible, by any care, to pres“ 
the lighter particles of the forme 
from arifiog, ſo as to affect het 
perator's eyes and mouth, ſt 
nevertheleſs of the utmoſt con 
quence, that the ingredienn | 
perfeRly united hefore wy 


ys 28 * LOS = * a 


jon is begun: this may be 
aol commodioully effected, by the 
digeſtion ordered in the firſt of the 
thove proceſſes. It is indeed ﬆ&:11 


nate, before the mercury 1s added 


neceflary to pulverize the ſubli- 


* pit; but this may be ſafely per- 
*. ſrmed, with a little caution; eſ- 
ts recially, if during the pulveriza- 
3 tion, the matter be now and then 


5 re- 
olaly 


Ces, 


ſprinkled with a little ſpirit of 
wine; this addition does not at 
al impede the union of the ingre- 
dents, or prejudice the ſublima- 
tion: it will be convenient not to 


ſel with a cap of paper at firſt 
x is uſually praiſed) but to de- 


* ſer this till the mixture begins to 
a "ime, that the ſpirit may eſ- 
ſilre pe. 


are 10 
t flieg 
in ob 


The rationale of this proceſs de- 
ſerves particular attention; and 
be more ſo, as a miſtaken theory 
cein has been productive of ſe- 


aton : 

illed feral errors with regard to the 
4.far peration of mercurials in general. 
| ma It 15 ſuppoſed, that the dulcifica- 
eioht lon, as it is called, of the mercu- 


vel 


ercut 
to thi 


iu corrofius, is owing to the ſpi- 
ula or ſharp points, on which its 
orroſiveneſs depends, being brok- 


Thi 0 and worn off by the frequent 
= ablimations. If this opinion was 
Coun al, the corroſive would become 
bil hild, without any addition, barely 
, neck ') repeating the ſublimation ; but 


et td 
med 1 


ive ful 
a ve 
$ aJmol 


bie contrary to all experience. 
he abatement of the corroſive 
Juaity of the ſublimate is entirely 


wing to the combination of ſo 


duch freſh mercury with it, as is 
pable of being united; and by 
batexer means this combination 
effected, the preparation will be 


preien | ff $ : 

lone ently dulcified. Triture and 
Abe geltion promote the union of the 
„ wo, whilſt ſublimation tends. ra- 
F conlt er to diſunite them, The pru- 
ants 0 "rl Operator, therefore, will not be 
e ſub tous about ſeparating ſuch 


male 


cloſe the top of the ſubliming veſ- 
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mercurial globules as appear di- 


ſtinct after the firſt ſublimation; 


he will endeavour rather to com- 
bine them with the reſt, by re- 


peating the triture and digeſtion, 


* 


The college of Wirtemberg re- 
quire their mercurius dulcis to be 
only twice ſublimed; and the Au- 
guſtan but once: and Neumann 
propoſes making it directly, by a 
ſingle ſublimation, from the ingre- 
dients which the corroſive ſubli- 
mate is prepared from, by only 
taking the quickfilver in a larger 
proportion. If the medicine, made 
after either of theſe methods, ſhould 
prove in any degree acrid, water, 
boiled on it for ſome time, will diſ- 
ſolve and ſeparate that part in 
which its acrimony conſiſts. The 
marks of the preparation being 
ſufficiently dulcified, are, its being 
perfectly inſi pid to the taſte, and 
indiffoluble by long boiling in 
water. Whether the water, in 
which it has been boiled, has 
taken up any part of it, may be 
known by dropping into the liquor 
a ley of any fixt alkaline ſalt, or 
any volatile alkaline ſpirit: if the 
decoction has any mercurial im- 
pregnation, it will grow turbid on 
this addition: if otherwiſe, it will 
continue limpid. But here care 
muſt be taken not to be deceived 
by an extraneous ſaline matter in 
the water itſelf : moſt of the com- 
mon ſpring waters turn milky on 
the addition of alkalies; and 
therefore, for experiments of this 
kind, diſtilled water, or rain wa- 
ter, ought to be uſed, | 

Mercurius dulcis, ſeven times 
ſublimed, has been commonly call- 


ed Calomelas, and Aquila alba; 


names which are now dropt beth 
by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges. Calemelas is indeed a 
very improper name for a white 
preparation, the word implying a 
black colour; by grinding mer- 

L14 OY curius 
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* 
curius dulcis with volatile ſpirits, 
it becomes blackiſn, and this per- 
haps is the true calomel. | 
Mercurius dulcis appears to be 
one of the beſt and ſafeſt prepara- 
tions of this mineral for general 
uſe, whether intended to act as a 
ſialogogue, diaphoretic, or alterant. 
Many of the more elaborate pro- 
ceſſes are no other than attempts 
to produce from mercury ſuch a 
medicine as this really is. The 
doſe, for raiſing a ſalivation, is 
ten or fifteen grains, taken in 
the form of a bolus* or pills, every 
night or oftener, till the ptyaliſm 
begins. As an alterant and dia- 
horetic, it is given in doſes of 
Ee or ſix grains; - A purgative 
being occaſionally interpoſed, to 
prevent its affecting the mouth. 
It anſwers, however, much better, 
when given in ſmaller quantities, 
as one, two, or three prains every 
morning and evening in conjunc- 
tion with ſuch ſubſtances as deter- 
mine its action to the ſkin, as 


the extract or reſin of guaiacum * 


the patient at the ſame time keep- 
ing warm, and drinking liberally 
of warm diluent liquors. By this 
method of managing it, obſlinate 
cutaneous and venereal diſtempers 
have been ſucceſsfully cured, with- 
out any remarkable increaſe of the 
ſenſible evacuations. 


PAN ACEA MERCURII. 
Mercurial panacea. 

Take any quantity of levigated 
calomel, and four times as much 
ſpirit of wine. Digeſt them 
together in a ſand heat for twenty 
days, frequently ſhaking the 
veſſel; then pour off the ſpirit, 
and dry the powder for uſe, 


Tris preparation differs very 


little, if at all, from the forego- 
ing; for, as Lemery obſerves, the 
ſpirit of wine does not diffolye 
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any part of the calomel. 
chemiſts have therefore recom 
mended a proof ſpirit, or com. 
mon water, as more ſuitable for 
this purpoſe than rectified ſpirit : 
if any part indeed of the calomel 
remains not ſufficiently dulcifed 
this will be diſſolved by boiling 
in water, and conſequently the 
preparation. becomes milder ; but 
if the calomel is well made, even 
water will have no effect upon it; 
the mercury and ſpirit of alt 
being ſo cloſely united to each 
other, as not to admit of any 
ſeparation by the means here pro. 
poſed. Nor indeed does good 
mercurius dulcis want any of its 
acid to be taken away, as being 
already ſufficiently ſafe, and mild 
in its operation. The Edinburgh 
college therefore, who received 
this preparation in the former 
editions of their pharmacopcia 
have now rejected it. 


MER CURIUS 
PRACIPITATUS ALBUS, 
White precipitate of mercury. 
| Edinb. | 
Diſſolve ſublimate corrofive mer 

cury in a ſufficient quantity ol 
hot water, and gradually drop 
into the ſolution ſome ſpirit 0 
ſal ammoniac, as Jang as al) 
precipitation enſues, Waſh tit 
precipitated powder upon a il 
ter, with ſeveral freſh quantitic 
of warm water. 


Some 


wm — 8 


3 
*. — — 


THrrs preparation is uſed chie 
ly in ointments, in which inten 
tion its ffne white colour 18 1 
ſmall recommendation to it. Fe 
internal purpoſes, it is rarely em 
ployed, nor is it at all wanted 
it is nearly ſimilar to mercui 
dulcis, but leſs certain in it 

effects. Corroſive ſublimate, 
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ation of acid, it is there-dulc1- 
red by adding as much freſh 
mercury as is ſufficient to ſatiate 
al the arid; here, by ſeparating 
il the acid that is not ſatiated. 
This laſt way ſeems an unfrugal 
one, on account not only of the 
loſs of the acid, but of the vo- 
laile ſpirit neceſſary for abſorb- 
ing it. The operator may how- 
erer, if it ſhould be thought 
worth while, recover the volatile 
falt from the liquor, by adding 
to it, after the precipitate has 
deen ſeparated, a proper quantity 
of potaſh, and diſtilling with a 
gentle heat, in the ſame manner 
as for the ſpirit or volatile ſalt 
of ſal ammoniac; for a true ſal 


zmmoniac is regenerated, in the 


precipitation, from the union of 
the volatile ſpirit with the ma- 
ice acid of the ſublimate, It 
1s by no means adviſable to uſe 
the liquor itſelf as a ſolution of 
fal ammoniac, or to ſeparate the 
al ammoniac from it by evapora- 
tion and cryſtallization, as a part 
of the mercury might be retained, 
and communicate dangerous qua- 
lies: but the volatile ſalt ſepa- 
rated by diſtillation may be uſed 
without fear of its containing any 
mercury, none of which will ariſe 
with the heat by which volatile 
ſalts are diſtilled. 

Fixt alkalies anſwer as effectu- 
ly, for precipitating ſolutions 
of ſublimate, as the volatile; but 
the precipitate, obtained by means 
of the tormer, inſtead of being 
White as with the latter, is gene- 
rah of a reddiſh yellow or orange 
colour. If ſal ammoniac be diſ- 
loved aiong with the ſublimate, 
me addition of fixt alkalies will 
wow, extricating the volatile al- 
al of the ſal ammoniac, occa-— 
don 45 White a precipitation, as if 


ne volatile alkali had been pre- 
Hoully leparated and employed in 


its pure ſtate: and this compen- 
dium is now allowed by the Lon- 
don college. The proceſs is as 
follows. 


Lond. 


Take 
Sublimate corroſive mercury, 
Sal ammoniac, of each equal 
weights. 8 
Diſſolve them both together in 
water, filter the ſolution, and 
precipitate it with a ſolution of 
any fixt alkaline ſalt. Waſh 
the precipitated powder, till it 
is perfectly ſweet (that is, in- 
ſipid or void of acrimony.) 


HERE the ſal ammoniac, be- 
ſides its uſe in the capital inten- 
tion, that of furniſhing a volatile 
alkali to make a white precipita- 


tion, promotes the ſolution of the 


ſublimate; which, of itſelf, is 
difficultly, and ſcarce at all totally 
ſoluble by repeated boiling in 
water: for however ſkilfully it is 
prepared, ſome part of it will 
have an under proportion of acid, 
and conſequently approach to the 
ſtate of mercurius dulcis. A good 
deal of care is requiſite in the 
precipitation; for, if too large a 
quantity of the fixt alkaline ſo- 
lution be imprudently added, the 
precipitate will loſe the elegant 


white colour for which it is ya- 
lued. 


A PRECIPITATE of a different 
nature from the preceding has 
been commonly diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſame name, MERCURIUS PR #- 
CIPITATUS ALBUS; the prepara- 


tion of which, in the preceding 
edition of the Edinburgh pharma- 


copœia, is as follows. 


Take any quantity of the ſolution 
of mercury (made in aquafortis) 
and pour into it, by little and 
little, ſome very ſtrong brine of 
ſea ſalt, until all the quickſiiver 
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is precipitated in form of a very 
white powder; which is to be 
waſhed upon a filter with warm 
Water, till the water comes off 

without any acrimony. The 
powder is then to be put betwixt 
the folds of paper, and dried 
with a very gentle heat. 


Tris is a very unfrugal pre- 
paration : for ſea ſalt, in whatever 
proportion it be added, will not 
precipitate all the mercury : this 
evidently appears upon adding a 
ſmall quantity of a ſolution of 


fixt alkaline ſalt, or volatile alka- 


line ſpirit, to the liquor which 
remains after the precipitate is 


fallen, when it will again grow 
turbid, and let fall a conſiderable 


quantity of freſh precipitate. Hom- 
berg obſerves, that if the acid 
ſpirit bears an over proportion to 
the mercury in the ſolution, no 
precipitation at all will follow 
upon the affuſion of the brine of 
ſea ſalt. If the precipitate be 
waſhed too often with hot water, it 
will all diſſolve and paſs the filter: 
the ſame accident will likewiſe 
happen, 1f the brine employed at 
firſt to throw down the mercury 


be ſuffered to ſtand too long upon 


the precipitate. 


Some have been accuſtomed to 


ſubſtitute the above officinal white 


gay in the place of this; 
ut very injudiciouſly: the firit 
is ſo mild, as not improperly to 
deſerve the appellation by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed in the former 


Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 4ulcis ; 


whilft this laſt is ſo far corroſkve, 
as to be employed by the farriers 
for the purpoſes of an eſcharotic. 
Internally, it is among us very 
rarely made ule of; notwithſtand- 
ing the character given of it by 
Bozrhaave, of being perhaps 


the beit remedy hitherto af- 


* forded by mercury,” Mercu- 
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rius dulcis produces the good 
effects which this is ſuppoſed to 
do, 'with a preater depree of cer. 
tainty, and without diſorderin 
the conſtitution, occaſioning vo- 
miting, &c. which this precip. 4 
tate, in a doſe of two or three 
grains, frequently does, 


MEeRrcuRivs PRACIPITATHYS 
FUSCUS, vulgo WurrTz1i, 
Brown, commonly called Waurtz's, 
Perecipilate. 

Take any quantity of a ſolution 
of mercury (made in aquafortis) 
and gradually drop. into it oll 
of tartar per deliquium, till the 
efferveſcence 2 a A pow. 
der will precipitate, which i; 
to be edulcorated as the fore- 


going. 


THr1s preparation was in con. 
ſiderable eſteem ſome years ago, 
but at preſent 1s rarely or never 
made uſe of, and hence it 1s 
now rejected both by the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges. It 
does not ſeem to differ in ſtrength 
or effects from the ſweet precipl- 
tate, 


U. 


 MERCURIUS 
PRAECIPITATUS VIRIDI. 
Green precipitate of mercury. 
Edinb. 

Diſſolve four ounces of corroſive 

ſublimate mercury (previouſly 
reduced to powder) in a quatt 
of hot water. 
Digeſt an ounce and a half of 
copper filings, with eight ounce 
of {pirit of ſal ammoniac, in! 
matras, until a deep blue une. 
ture 1s extracted. | 
Filter the tincture, and drop u 
by degrees into the mercer 
ſolution : when the pregipitar T 
has fallen, evaporate in 3 fa 750 
heat to dryneſs. 
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Tuts differs from the ſweet pre- 
cipitate, in containing an admixture 
of copper, which renders it an 
emetic too rough to be uſed inter- 
nally with ſafety and hence the 

ſent practice has almoſt entirely 

jected it. | 
rh preparation is conſiderably 
dierent from the green preci- 
tate of foreign pharmacopœias. 
There, the proportion of copper, 
contained in the preparation when 
eniſhed, is much greater; for, 


* though the quantity directed to be 
Y WY (ken is leſs, yet aquafortis being 
ul employed for the menſtruum, the 
he whole is diſſolved 5 whereas the 
We volatile ſpirit, here employed, ex- 
1 tracts but a very ſmall portion of 
15 it, 


MERCURIUS EMETICUS 
FLAVUS. 
The yellow mercurial emetic. 
Lond, 

Upon purified quickſilver, con- 
tained in a glaſs veſſel, pour 
double its weight of the ſtrong 
ſpirit, or oil of vitriol. Heat 
the liquor by degrees, ſo as at 
length to make it boil, till a 
white maſs remains, which 15 
to be thoroughly dried with a 
ltrong fire, This maſs, on the 
affuſion of warm water, grows 


der, which is to be diligently 
ground with the water, in a 
glaſs mortar: then ſuffer it 10 
ſettle, pour off the water, and 
Waſh the powder in ſeveral par- 
cels of freſh water, until it is 
uficiently dulcifi:d, 


MERCURIUS _ 
PRECIPITATUS FLAVUS, 


ellow precipitate of mercury, or 
turpeth mineral, 


Chap. 10. Preparations of Mercury. 


yellowiſh, and falls into pow- 


| ſeu | 
TURPETHUM MINERALE. ' 


Edinb. | 
Take four ounces of pure quick- 
ſilver, and eight ounces of oil 
of vitriol, Cautiouſly mix them 


together, and diſtil in a retort, 


placed in a ſand- furnace, to 
dryneſs; the white calx, which 
15 left at the bottom, being 
ground to powder, and thrown 
Into warm water, immediately 
grows of a yellow colour : 


waſh this in freſh waters re- 


newed ſeveral times, until it 


has loſt all its acrimony; then 
dry it for uſe. 


Tre quantity of oil of vitriol, 
formerly directed, was double to 
that in the above preſcriptions : 
the reduction, now made in this 
article, greatly facilitates the pro- 
ceſs; and even leſs than the pre- 
ſent quantity would ſuffice, 

Boerhaave directs this prepara- 
tion to be made in an open glaſs, 
ſlowly heated, and then Wo 
immediately upon burning coals ; 
care being taken to avoid the 
fumes, which are extremely noxi- 
ous. This method will ſucceed 
very well, with a little addreſs, 
when the ingredients are in ſmall 
quantity: but where the mixture is 
large, it is better to uſe a retort, 
placed in a ſand- furnace, with a 
recipient containing a {mall quan- 
tity of water luted to it. one 
care ſhould be taken, when the 
oil of vitriol begins to bubble, 
to fteadily keep up the heat, 
without at all increaſing it, till 
the ebullition ceaſes, when the 
fire ſhould be augmented to the 
utmoſt degree, that as much as 
poſſible of the redundant acid 
may be expelled. 

If the matter be but barel 
exſiccated, it proves a cauſtic ſalt, 
which 1a the ablution with water 
will almoſt all diſſolve, leavin 
only a little quantity of _ : 
the 
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the more of the acid has been 
diffipared, the leſs of the remain- 
ing mercury will diffolve, and 
conſequently the yield of turpeth 
will be the greater; fire expelling 
only the acid (viz. ſuch part of 


the acid as is not completely ſa- 


tiated with mercury) while water 
takes up always, along with the 


acid, a proportionable quantity of 


the mercury itſelf. Even when 
the matter has been ftrongly cal- 
cined, a part will {till be ſoluble: 
this evidently appears upon pour- 
ing into the, waſhings a little 


ſolution of fixt alkaline ſalt, 


which will throw down a conſider- 
able quantity of yellow precip1- 
tate, greatly reſembling the tur- 
bith, except that it 1s leſs violent 
in operation. 

From this experiment, it ap- 
pears, that the beſt method of 
edalcorating this powder is, by 


impregnating the water, intended 


to be uſed in its ablution, with 
a determined proportion of fixt 
alkaline ſalt: for by this means, 
the waſhed turbith will not only 
turn out greater in quantity, but, 
what is of more conſequence, 
always have an equal degree of 
ſtrength; a circumſtance which 
deſerves particularly to be conſi- 
dered, eſpecially in making ſuch 
Preparations as, from an error 1n 
the proceſs, may prove too vio- 
lently corrofive to be uſed with 
any tolerable degree of ſafety. 

It is obſervable, that though 
the ſuperfluous acid is here ab- 
ſorbed from the mercury by the 
alkaline ſalt; yet in ſome circum- 
ſtances this acid forſakes that 1alt 
to unite with mercury. If raria- 
rum vitriolatum, Or nitrum Viiriola- 
tum (i. e. a combination of vi- 
triolic acid with fixt alkali) be 
diflolved in water, and the ſolu- 
tion added to a ſolution of mer- 
cury in aqu-fortis; the vitnolic 
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acid will unite with the mercu 
and form with it a turbich Whi h 
falls to the bottom ; leavin 5 
| mg ; 8 on] 
the alkali diflolved in the 2 ua 
fortis, and united with the 105 
thereof into a regenerated nite 
On this principle depends the pre. 
paration deſcribed by Wilſon, un. 
der the title of An excellent precig 
tate of mercury; Which is no other 
than a true turbith, though nat 
generally known to be ſuch, |; 
is made by diſſolving four ounces 
of nitrum vitriolatum in ſixteen 
ounce3 of ſpirit of nitre ; diffoly. 
ing 1n this compound liquor four 
ounces of mercury; abſtraQng 
the menſtruum in a ſand heat; 
and edulcorating with water the 
gold - coloured maſs which te- 
mains, 

Turbith mineral is a flrong 
emettc, and in this intention ope- 
rates the moſt powerfully of all 
the mercurials that can be ſafely 
given internally. Its action how. 
ever is not confined to the prime 
viæ; it will ſometimes excite a 
ptyaliſm, if a purgative is not 
taken ſoon after it, This medi- 
cine is uſed chiefly in virulent 
gonorrhæas, and other venereal 
caſes, where there is a great flo 
of humours to the parts: it 5 
ſaid likewiſe to have been empioy- 
ed with good ſucceſs, in robul 
conſtitutions, againſt leprous di 
orders, and obſtinate glandular 
obſtractions: the doſe is from tw 
grains to fix or eight. Jt ma 
be given in doſes of a grain & 
two as an alterative and di- 
phoretic, after the ſame manner 
as the mercarius calcinatus alicia 
ſpoken of. | 

This medicine has been of jt 
recommended as the moſt effecl 
preſervative againſt the hydrophe 
bia. There are ſeveral example 
of its preventing madneſs in dogs 
that had been bitten; and = 
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of its performing 2 cure after the 
madneſs was begun: from fix or 
ſeven grains to a ſcruple may be 
dien every day, or every other 
day, for a little time, and repeated 
at the two or three fucceeding 
falls and changes of the moon. 
come few trials have likewiſe been 
made on human fſubjeQs, bitten 
by mad dogs; and in theſe allo 
the turbith, uſed either as an 
emetic or alterative, ſeemed to have 
good effects. See James's treatiſe 
on canine madneſs. 

The waſhings of turbith mineral 
are uſed by ſome, externally, for 
the itch and other cutaneous foul- 
neſſes, In ſome Caſes mercurial 
lotions may be proper, but they 
are always to be uſed with 
oreat caution: this is by no 
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means an eligible one, as being 
extremely unequal in point of 
ſtrength; more or leſs of the 
mercury being diſſolved, as ob- 
{ſerved above, according to the de- 


gree of calcination. The pharma- 


copœia of Paris direts a mercu- 
rial. waſh free from this inconve- 
nience, under the title of Agua 
mercurialis, or Mercurius liquiqus. 
It is compoſed of one ounce of 


mercury, diſſolved in a ſufficient 


quantity of ſpirit of nitre, and 
diluted with thirty ounces of di- 
ſtilled water. In want of diſtilled 
water, rain water may be uſed ; 
but of ſpring waters there are 
very few which will mix with 
the mercurial ſolution, without 


growing turbid and precipitating 


a part of the mercury. 


S E C.T. VIII. 


Preparations of antimony. - 


A NTIMONY is compoſed of 
a metal, united with ſulphur 


or common brimſtone. 

It powdered antimony be ex- 
poled to a gentle fire, the 
lulphur exhales; the metallic 
part remaining in form of a 
white calx, reducible, by pro- 
per fluxes, into a whitiſh brittle 
metal, called regulus. 
readily diſtinguithed from the 
other bodies of that claſs, by 
ts not being ſoluble in aqua- 
fortis; its proper menſtruum 
15 aqua regis, 

aqua regis be poured upon 
crude antimony, the metallic 


part will be diſſolved, and the 


lulphur thrown cur, partly to 
the ſides of the veſſel, and part- 
ly to the ſurface of the liquor, 
in form of a greyiſh yellow 
i.bilance, This, ſeparated and 


This is 


purified by ſublimat on, appears 
on all trials the ſame with pure 
common brimſtone. 

The metal, freed from the ſu]- 
phur naturally blended with it, 
and afterwards fuſed with com- 
mon brimſtone, reſumes the ap- 
pearance and qualities of crude 
antimony. | 


THe 
medicine of the greateſt power of 
any known ſubſtance: a quantity 
too minute to be ſenſible on the 
tendereſt balance, is capable of 
producing virulent effects, if taken 


diſſolved or in a ſoluble Rate. 


If given in ſuch a form as to be 


immediately miſcible with the ani- 


mal fluids, it proves violently 
emetic; if ſo managed as to be 
more {lowly acted on, cathartic ; 
and in either caſe, if the doſe 

is 


antimonial metal is a2 
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is extremely ſmall, diaphoretic. 


Thus, though vegetable acids 
extract ſo little from this metal, 
that the remainder ſeems to have 
loſt nothing of its weight, the 


tinctures prove in no large doſes 


ſtrongly emetic, and in ſmaller 
ones powerfully diaphoretic. The 
regulus has been caſt into the 
form of pills, which acted as 
virulent cathartics, though with- 
out ſuffering any ſenſible diminu- 
tion of weight in their paſlage 
through the body; and this re- 
peatedly, for a great number of 
times. 


This metal, diveſted of the 


inflammable principle which it has 
in common with other metallic 
bodies, that is reduced to a calx, 
becomes indiſſoluble and inactive. 
The calx nevertheleſs, urged with 
a ſtrong fire, melts into a glaſs, 
as eaſy of ſolution (partially) and 
as virulent in operation, as the 
regulus itſelf: the glaſs, thoroughly 
mingled with ſuch ſubſtances as 
prevent its ſolubility, as wax, re- 
ſins, and the like, is again ren- 
dered mild. | 


Vegetable acids, 
obſerved, diſſolve but an extreme- 
1y minute portion of this metal ; 
the ſolution nevertheleſs. proves 
powerfully emetic and cathartic. 
The nitrous and vitnolic acids 
only corrode it into a powder, 
to which they adhere fo ſlightly 
as to be ſeparable in good meaſure 
by water, and totally by fire, 
leaving the regulus in form of 
a calx ſimilar to that prepared by 
fire alone. The marine acid has 
a very different effect, this re- 
_ duces the regulus into a violent 
corroſive, and though it difficultly 
unites, yet very cloſely adheres to 
it, inſomuch as not to be ſeparable 
by any ablution, nor by fire, the 
regulus arifing along with at, 
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half its weight of ſulphur) proves 


nitre 1s 


as already 


* n c 
* ; AS: RRR 9 ** 8 , N 
4 Py ** 1 - V 4 


The nitrous or vitriolic aciq; ex- 
pel the marine, and thus reduce 
the corrofive into a calx ſimila 
to the foregoing. ; 


Sulphur remarkably abates the 
power of this metal : and hence 
crude antimony (in which the 
regulus appears to be combined 
with from one fourth to ore 


altogether mild. If a part o 
ſulphur be taken 8 by * 
operations as do not deſtroy or 
calcine the metal, the remainin 
maſs becomes proportionably more 
active, | 

The ſulphur of antimony may 
be expelled by deflagration with 
nitre: the larger the quantity of 
nitre, to a certain point, the more 
of the ſulphur will be diflipated, 
and the preparation will be the 
more active. If the quantity of 
more than ſufficient to 
conſume the ſulphur, the reſt of 
it, deflagrating \ with the inflam- 
mable principle of the regulus 
itſelf, renders it again mild. 

The ſulphur of antimony is like- 
wiſe abſorbed, in fuſion, by cer- 
tain metals, and by alkaline falt. 
Theſe laſt, when united with ſul- 
phur, prove a menſtruum for all 
the metals (zinc excepted) and 
hence, if the fuſion is long cont! 
nued, the regulus is taken up, aid 
rendered foluble in water. 


Crocus AN TIMONII MT DIe! 
| NALIS. : 
Medicinal crocus of antimsn) 
Take of 
Antimony, eight parts; 
Nitre, one part. . 
Mix, and throw them by little zt 
a time, into a red hot crucible: 
when the deflagration ceaſes, 
take the crucible out of the fie, 
and reduce the matter ine 
powder. : ” Fl 


hap- 10. Preparations 
ats preparation is ſufficiently 
ay conſiderably more 
ive than the crude mineral: 
dobteen or twenty grains will in 
lame conſtitutions operate, though 
den gently, both upwards and 
lounwards. It appears to be 
nearly ſimilar to the medicinal re- 
us hereafter deſcribed. 
ln this and the following pro- 
eſes with nitre, the operator 
muſt obſerve to throw into the 
meible only a little of the mat- 
er at a time, and to wait till the 
lelagration of one parcel is over 
before another is added; for if 
uch was put in at once, the de- 
ration would be ſo violent, 
at great part of the matter 
zould be thrown over the cruct- 
be, The powder is moſt conve- 
ently introduced by means of a 
mall iron ladle: care muſt be 
ken not to bring back with 
he ladle any ſpark of coal, which 


vould ſet fire to the reſt of the 
mixture. . | i 


CROCUS ANTIMONII MIT IOR. 
The milder crocus of antimony. 
ake of | 
Antimony, two parts ; 

Nitre, one part. 

x them together, and throw 
the powder by degrees into a 
red-hot crucible. As ſoon as the 
lellagration ceaſes, remove the 
matter from the fire (without ſuf- 
fering it to melt) and reduce it 
no powder. 


Thrs preparation is called i- 
+ dot in regard to the crocus 
dre deſcribed, but to that 
E follows. It acts much 
* powerfully than the fore- 


OF the increaſe of the nitre 
4 "Fs, a greater quantity of 
we ur of the antimony to 
 Wpated, The London com- 


ute received it in their firſt 
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draught, with the character of an 
antimonial of mild operation, 


which had proved a ſucceſsful 


medicine in numerous. inſtances, 
without any one example of its 
being unſafe, Some trials, how- 
ever, afterwards reported to them, 
where the operation of this and 
the following crocus were com- 
pared, induced them to lay this 
preparation aſide, It appears to 
differ from the other only in being 
leſs violent, 


CROCUS ANTIMONII. 


Crocus of antimony, commonly 
called Crocus metallorum, and 
by foreign writers, Hepar anti- 
moni, or Liver of antimony. 

Lond. 

Take 
Antimony, 

Nitre, of each equal weights. 

Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and inje& them 


into a crucible heated to a white 


heat, that the mixture (after 
deflagration) may. melt, Then 
pour 1t out, ſeparate the ſcoriz, 
and reſerve the matter under- 
neath them for uſe: it proves 
different in colour, according to 
the continuance of the heat; 
the longer it has been kept in 
fuſion, the yellower it will be. 


Edinb. 

The mixture of antimony and 
nitre, made as above, is to be 
injected into a red-hot crucible; 
when the detonation is over, ſe- 
parate the reddiſh metallic mat- 
ter from the whitiſh cruſt, and 
edulcorate it by repeated waſh- 

ings with hot water. 


Here the antimonial ſulphur 
is almoſt totally conſumed, and 
the metallic part left diveſted of 
its co:retor, Theſe preparations, 

given 
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given from two to ſix grains, act 
as violent emetics, greatly diſor- 
dering the conſtitution. Their 
principal uſe is in maniacal caſes; 
as the baſis of ſome other prepa- 
rations; and among the farriers, 
who frequently give to horſes an 
ounce or two a day, divided into 
different doſes, as an alterative: 
in theſe and other quadrupeds, this 
medicine acts chiefly as a diapho- 
retic. 
The chemiſts have been accuſ- 
tomed to make the crocus with 
a leſs proportion of nitre than 
directed above; and without any 
farther melting, than what enſues 
from the heat that the matter 
acquires by deflagration, which, 
when the quantity 1s large, is very 
conſiderable ; a little common ſalt 
is added to promote the fuſion, 
The mixture 1s put by degrees in- 
to an iron pot, or mortar, ſome- 
what heated, and placed under a 
chimney: when the firſt ladleful is 
in, a piece of lighted charcoal is 
thrown to it, which ſets the mat- 
ter on fire; the reſt of the mixture 
1s then added by little and little ; 
the deflagration is ſoon over, and 


the whole appears in perfect fu- 


ſion: when cold, a conſiderable 
quantity of ſcoriæ are found upon 
the ſurfaces which ſcoriæ are 
eaſily knocked off with a hammer. 
The crocus prepared after this man- 
ner is of a redder colour, than 
that of the firſt of the above pro- 
ceſſes. . 


CROCUS ANTIMONII 
LOTUS. 


Waſhed crocus of antimony. 


Lond, 

Reduce the crocus into a very 
ſubtile powder, and boil it in 
water: then, throwing away 
this water, waſh the powder 
ſeveral times in freſh warm wa- 
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| hereafter, and of the antimonial 


ter, until it becomes 
inſipid. Ray 


T is proceſs is deſigned hi 
to fit the crocus for 3 — 
tion of emetic tartar, of which 


emetic wine, page 293, If the 
crocus was employed for those 
purpoſes without waſhing, dh 
alkaline ſalt, which it is jn ſome 
degree impregnated with from th 
deflagration of the nitre, woul 
in part ſatiate the acids of the tz. 
tar and of the wine, and thy 
1mpeding their action on the n 
tallic part of the antimony, rende 
the medicines very precarious in 
ſtrength ; that uncertainties of thi 
kind may be the more effeQual 
guarded againſt, the glaſs, or rather 
the pure regulus of antimony, i 
by fome preferred to the crocus 
both for the emetic tartar anc 
wine, The Edinburgh college 
as appears in the foregoing pro 
ceſs, does not allow the crocus t 
be kept in its unwaſhed ſtate; mak 
ing the ablution a part of the pre: 
paration of it. 


EMETICUM MITE ANTIMONII 
A mild antimonial emetic. 


Take of 
Antimony, one part ; 
Nitre, two parts. 

Grind them together, and thro 
them by little and little into 
red-hot crucible ; when the & 
flagration is over, the rem 
ing matter, which proves WW 

is to be waſhed for uſe. 


Tu quantity of nitre is here" 
large, as to conſume not only i 
fulphur of the antimony, » 
likewiſe great part of the 11 - 
mable principle of the 7 
Boerhaave, from whom th f“ 
paration is taken, informs 8% || 
it is ſo mild, as often wo oc F 


Chap. 10. Preparations 


ome light nauſea and gentle 
3 ok A large diſcharge 
of ſaliva, and thick urine, Its ef- 
res ſeem to be nearly the ſame 
with thoſe of the regulus medici- 
aal and crocus medici nalis. 


CALX ANTIMNII. 
Cals of antimony, commonly called 
Diaphoretic antimony. 
| | Lond. 
ſake of ns 
Antimony, one part; 
Nitre, three parts. 
et the powdered antimony be 
well mixed with the nitre, and 
gradually injected into a cru- 
cible heated to a light white 
heat; the matter being aſter- 
wards taken from the fire, 1s to 
he waſhed with water, both 
| from the ſalt which adheres to 


1s leſs perfectly calcined. 
Eainb. 

Take of 

Antimony, half a pound; 

Nitre, a pound and a half. 

educe them ſeparately into pow- 

der, then mix them together, 

and throw the mixture, by a 

{mall ladleful at a time; into a 

red-hot crucible : when the de- 

tonation is over, let the white 

mals be calcined in the fire for 

half an hour longer; then pow- 

der, and keep it in a glaſs veſſel 

cloſely ſtopt. 


called 


TICUM NITRATUM. 

rated diaphoretic antimony. 
ben the powder is waſhed with 
freſh quantities of water, till the 


water comes off inſipid; it is 
called 5 85 


TIMONIUM DIAPHORE- 


1 TICUM LO TUM. 
aſhed diaf horetic antiniony. 
* 


it, and from the groſſer part that 


This powder, unwaſhed, is 


NTIMONIUM DIAPHORE-. 
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The ſeveral waſhings, mixed to- 
gether, filtered, and evaporated 
over a gentle fire till a cuticle 
forins on the ſurface, yield, in 
the cold, cryſtals, called 


NITRUM STIBIATUM, 
Antimoniated Mitre. 
Tus calx of antimony, when 
freed by waſhing from the ſaline 
matter, is extremely mild, if not 


altogether inactive. Hoffman, Le- 


mery, and others, aſſure us, that 
they have never experienced from 
it any ſuch effects as its uſual title 
(that under which it ſtands in the 
laſt of the above proceſſes) im- 
ports; Boerhaave declares, that it 
is a mere metallic earth, entirely 
deſtitute of all medicinal virtue; 
and the committee of the London 
college admit that it has no ſen- 
ſible operation. The common 
doſe is from five grains to a ſcru- 


ple, or half a dram; though Wil- 
ſon relates, that he has known it 


given by half ounces, and repeated 
two or three times a day, for ſeve- 
ral days together. 

Some report, that this calx, by 
being kept for a length of time, 
contracts an emetic quality: from 
whence it has been concluded, 
that the powers of the reguline 
part are not entirely deſtroyed ; 
that the preparation has the vir- 
tues of other antimonials which 
are given as alteratives, that is, 
in ſuch ſmall doſes as not to 
ſtimulate the primæ vie; and that, 
therefore, diaphoretie antimony, 


as it is certainly among the mild- 
eſt preparations of that mineral, 


may be uſeful for children, and 
ſuch delicate co ſtitutions where 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
eaſily affected. The obſervation, 


however, from which theſe con- 


cluſions are drawn, does not ap- 


pear to be well founded: Ludo- 
vici relates, that aſter keeping the 
Mm powder 
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powder for four years, it proved 
as mild as at firſt: and the 
Straſburgh pharmacopœia, with 
good reaſon, ſuſpects, that where 
the calx has proved emetic, it 
had either been given in ſuch 
caſes as would of themſelves have 
been attended with this ſymptom 
(for the great alexipharmac vir- 
tues, attributed to it, have oc- 
caſioned it to be exhibited even 
in the more dangerous malignant 
fevers, and other diſorders, which 
are frequently accompanied with 
vomiting) or that it had not been 
ſufficiently calcined, or perfectly 
freed from ſuch part of the regulus 
as might remain uncalcined. The 
uncalcined part being groſſer than 
the true calx, the ſeparation 1s 
effected by waſhing over with 
water, in the ſame manner as di- 
rected in page 257. for ſeparating 
earthy powders from their groſſer 
arts. | 

It has been obſerved, that when 
diaphoretic antimony 1s prepared 
wich nitre abounding with ſea 
ſalt, of which all the common 
nitre contains ſome portion, the 
medicine las proved violently eme- 
tic. This effect is not owing to 
any particular quality of the ſea 
ſalt, but to its quantity, by which 
the proportion of the nitre to the 
antimony is rendered Jeſs. 

The zitrum flibiatum is pro- 
duced by the deflagration of the 
ſulphur of the antimony with the 
nitre, in the ſame manner as the 
Sal polychreſt (page 467.) from 
which it differs no otherwiſe than 
in retaining ſome portion of the 
antimonial calx. 


Cxxuss4 ANTIMONIE. 
Ceruſſe of antimony. 
Take of 
Regulus of antimony, one part; 
Nitre three parts. 
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is employed; 


ſufficient. 


426.) and is at the fame tat 


cauſticity of the ſalt will ill 


Deflagrate them together, as n 
the foregoing proceſs, 


Tae reſults of both proceſs 
appear to be altogether the ſane 
It is not neceſſary to uſe ſo mu 
nitre here, as when antimony itſg 
: for the ſulphur 
which the crude mineral contains 
and which requires for its dif. 
pation nearly an equal weight d 
nitre to the antimony, is here i. 
ready ſeparated, Two parts of 
nitre to one of the regulus ar 
It is better however! 
have an over- proportion of nite 
than an under one, leſt ſome pam 
of the regulus ſhould eſcape bein 
ſufficiently calcined, 

It may be proper to obſer, 
that though crude antimony and 
the regulus yield the ſame calc, 
yet the ſalts ſeparated in waſlung 
the calces are very different. 4 
crude antimony contains commot 
ſulphur, the acid of the ſulphur 
unites with the alkaline baſi 0 
the nitre, and the reſult is a ne 
tral ſalt (page 467.) As tier 
gulus contains the phlogilic d 
inflammable principle, but tt 
ſulphur, the nitre is alkalized, 
it would be by charcoal or odd 
like inflammable bodies (pago 


_ 
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hd & 
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rendered more acrimonious tba 
the common alkaline falts. » 
only equal parts of the reguln 
and nitre be employed, aud i 
fire kept up ſtrong for an hou 
or more, the ſalt will prove moi 
cauſtic than even the ber 
cautery of the ſhops. But, i 


far greater, if, inſtead of the imp 


regulus of antimony, the r 
regulus be uſcd. 


REGUIM 


Ll 


REGULUS ANTIMONII 
MEDICINALIS. 
Medicinal regulus of antimony. 
Edinb. ; 


Take of | 
Antimony, five ounces 3 
Sea ſalt, four ouncesz 

Galt of tartar, one ounce. | 
Grind them into powder, and 
throw the mixture, by little at a 
time, into a red-hot crucible ; 
occafionally breaking, with an 
iron rod, the cruſt that forms 
on the ſurface. When the fu- 
hon is completed, pour out 
the matter into a heated cone, 
cently ſhaking it now and then, 
or ſtriking it on the ſides, that 
the regulus may ſettle to the 
bottom: when grown cold, beat 
off the ſcoriæ, and grind the 
regulus into a powder, which 
is to be kept in a cloſe-ſtopt 
vial, 


/ 


Tuis medicine 15 nearly ſimilar 
in quality to one made with one- 
eighth of nitre, already deſcribed : 
In both proceſſes, the antimony is 
reed from a ſmall portion of its 
vlphur; which is diſſipated in flame 
y the nitre, and abſorbed by the 
lkaline ſalt, This preparation 
s greatly celebrated by Hoffman, 
nd other German phyſicians, in 
undry obſtinate chronical difor- 
lers, and eſteemed one of the beſt 
ntimonials that can be given with 
ety as alterants: it operates 
Mefly as a diaphoretic, and ſome- 
mes, though rarely, emetic. The 
le is from three or four grains 
twenty. 
This regulus; reduced into a 
Wtile powder, is the genuine 
bir CE POWDER of Craani- 
4h barm, Beruſſo Brandenburg, 
en 734, Pag. 107.) and has 
nd greaily commended in all 
8 of fevers, both of the in- 
mittent and continual kind; 
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(Pharm. Argent, 1725. p. 282.) 
It is ſaid 4 a dafs 1 = 5 
frequently removed {theſe diſor- 
ders, by occafioning either a 
ſalutary diaphoreſis, or acting 
mildly by ſtool or vomit. The 
colour of the levigated powder is 
a purpliſh brown. The antimo- 
nial emetic of Boerhaave, already 
mentioned, which is white, is 
nearly ſimilar to it in its medici- 
nal effects. 

The common ſalt ſeems to be 
of no farther uſe in the proceſs, 
than as it ſerves to promote the 
fuſions and even for this it is 
not neceſſary. The medicine is 
ſaid to be rather more mild and 
certain in operation, if prepared 


without it. 


REGULUS ANXTOMONtt, 
| Regulus of antimony. 
Take of | 

Antimony; 

Nitre, 

Crude tartar, 
parts. | 
Grind them ſeparately into a pow- 

der; then mix, and rub them all 

together. Throw the powder; 
at ſeveral times, into a red-hot 
crucible, taking care to break 
the cruſt, which forms on the 
ſurface, with an iron rod: when 
the detonation is over, let a 
ſtrong fire be made, that the 
matter may flow like water, 
then pour it out into a warm 
greaſed cone, which is to be 
gently ſtruck on the fides, that 
the regulus may ſeparate and 
fall to the bottom; when grown 
cold, let the regulus be cleared 
from the ſcoriz that lie a- top of 
Is 


of each equal 


Is this proceſs, (which is taken 
from the edition of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia publiſhed in the 
year 1744) an alkaline ſalt is pro- 
12 = -guced- 


$35 


duced from the nitreand tartar, in 
ſuch quantity, as entirely ro abſorb 


the ſulphur of the antimony : the 


alkali, thus ſulphurated, will take 
up more or leſs of the reguline 
part, according to its quantity, and 
the continuance of the fuſion. 
As the ingredients are above 


proportioned, the yield of regulus 


prove extremely ſmall, and if the 
fuſion is long continued, ſcarce 
perceptible, almoſt the whole of it 
being taken up into the ſcoriæ: 
in order to obtain the largeſt quan- 
tity, the nitre ought to be dimi— 


niſhed one half, It is convenient 


to rub thenitre and tartar together, 
and deflagrate them in an iron 
ladle or pan, before their mixture 
with the antimony; for by this 
means, the loſs of ſome part of 
the antimony, which otherwiſe 
happens from the vehemence of 
the deflagration, w:ll be prevented, 
a {mailer crucible will ſerve, and 
leſs time and labour complete the 
Pproceſs. 

The mixture of nitre and tartar 
denagrated together, will reduce 
any of the antimonial calces (as 
the diaphoretic antimony, ceruſſe, 
or antimony calcined by itſelf) 
into regulus; the oily matter of 
the tartar ſupplying the inflam- 
mable principle, which all calces 
require for their revival into a 
metallic form; and the alkaline 
falt promoting their fuſion. It is 
the common reducing flux of 
the chemiſts; by whom it is call- 
ed, from its colour, the black flux. 
The largeſt yield of regulus, hither- 
to obtained from antimony, has 
been got by calcining it without 
addition, as directed hereafter 
for making glaſs of antimony, and 
reviving the calx by fuſion, with 
this, or other like compoſitions. 

Mr. Geoffroy, who firſt commu- 
nicated this method of the French 
academy, ſeems to look upon 


* 
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ſoap (the ſubſtance he happened 
to make uſe of himſelf) as the 
only one that will. ſucceed; but 
the effects of this are not different 
from thoſe of the foregoing flux, 
Both conſiſt of an alkaline alt, 
and an inflammable (not ſulphure. 
ous) ſubſtance, which are the only 
materials here neceſſary, Upon 
the whole, the moſt advantageous 
proceſs for obtaining this regulus 
appears to be following, 


Let powdered antimony be al. 
cined or roaſted over a gentle 
fire, as directed hereafter for 
making the glaſs. Mix the calx 
with about equal its weight of 

ſome reducing flux, ſuch as 
the black flux above-mentioned, 
Melt the mixture in a crucible, 
with a quick fire, and when in 
thin fuſion pour it into a cone 
heated over a ſmoaky flame: the 
pure regulus will fall to the 
bottom, the ſcoriæ floating on 
the top. 


SGS ˙ 0 wa wee. M.A 


REGULUS ANTIMONII MaAR- 
TIALLIS,. 
Martial regulus of antimony 
Take of | 


Antimony, be 
Nitre, un 
Crude tartar, of each one pound, co 
Small pieces of iron, hall 3 in 
pound. : PE 
Heat the iron in a crucible to! the 
white heat: then gradually ac ſho 
the other ingredients, firk P, pur 
dered and mixed together, 4 vir 
proceed in the ſame manner & mig 
in the foregoing proceſs. - 

| x ad * 

THz nitre might here be duet tm 
niſhed to one-fourth its Welz for 
and the tartar to halfthat qu Wh: 
The pieces of iron may 1 N 1 
nails; the filings of the x Y * 


- * not 
ing Cloſer together, are 1 7 
S 8 the antimen 
REC ULV 


dily acted upon by 
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REGULUS AN TIMONII STELLA- preparation made uſe of for com- = 
TUS. municating the impregnation to 
Stellated regulus of © antimony. the wine of tartar; and (except 


This is made by melting. the mar- the calces, which are diveſted of 
tial regulus ſeveral times with the proper antimonial virtues) the 
freſh nitre and tartar, regulus is the only form in which 

| we can expect to have the metalic 
Tas fimple regulus of anti- part of the antimony free from 
mony is more readily made to ſuch admixtures, the only anti- 
exhibit a ſtarry appearance on its monial preparation which we can 
ſurface, than the martial; which depend on being always equal in 
it will alſo do by One, as well as its own degree of power. 
by any number of fuons: the The ſcoriz produced in the fore: 
phænomenon entirely depends up- going proceſſes, afford medicines 
on the regulus being pure, brought leſs violent than the regulus itſelf, 
into extreme thin fuſion, and ſome of which are in conſiderable 
cooled fiowly in the cone, with- efteem. Theſe ſcoriæ conſiſt of 
out ſhaking or moving it. If the the ſalphur of the antimony unit- 
martial regulus is employed, it ed with an alkaline falr, and a part 


as is convenient to add ſome freſh of the regulus taken up by this 
ad. antimony (about one-fourth the compound, and rendered ſoluble in 
le, weight of the regulus) to abſorb water. 

in ſuch part of the iron as may be re- 

one tained in it: when the whole is SULPEUR AURATUM ANTI1- 
the in perfect fuſion, inject, at times, MONII. 

the avout ene-eighth of nitre, or fixt Golden ſulphur if antimony. 


allaline ſalt, previouſly dried, and Let the ſcoriz of regulus of anti- 
made very hot. mony be reduced into powder, 


The three foregoing reguli are whilſt warm, and then boiled 
P at preſent rarely, if ever, made for a conſiderable time in thrice 
ule of in medicine : the emetic their quantity of water, Filter 
. cups, and perpetual pills, for- the yellowiſh red ſolution, and 
merly made from them, have long drop into it a proper quantity 
been laid afide as precarious and of {pirit of vitriol: a powder 
unſate, Hence the Edinburgh will precipitate, which 1s to be 
Jun college, which retained them all waſhed with water, till perfect- 
alt 3 in the edition of their pharmaco- ly edulcorated and freed from its 
pœla publiſhed in 1744, have at 11] ſmell. | 
- t01 the late reviſal rejected them. It . 
yy add mould ſeem however, that the SULPHUR ANTIMONIL 
t pow. Pure regulus, though greatly too PRACIPITALUM. | 
„ and virulent to be taken by itſelf, Precipitated Sulphur of antimony. 
ner # might be employed to advantage Lond. 
tor the making of ſome other Take of | „ 
3 Preparations, particularly the an- Antimony, fixteen ounces; 
> dt imonial wine and emetic tartar : Tartar, a pound; 
eight or the uncertainty in ſtrength, Nitre, half a pound. 
an Which has often been complained Let theſe be reduced ſeparately in- 
= or In thoſe medicines, appears to to powder, then mixed, thrown 
cal, 4 proceed Chiefly from ſaline or ſul- by degrees into a red-hot cruct- 
{9 ret PUureous matter in the antimonial ble, and melted with a ſtrong 
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34 
fire. Pour out the matter into 
a conical mould; the metallic 
part, commonly called regulus 
of antimony, will! fink to the 
bottom, the ſcoriæ ſwimmin 
about it. Piſſolve theſe ſcoriæ 
in water, filter the ſolution 
through paper, and, precipitate 
the ſulphur by dropping in ſome 
ſpirit of ſea falt : laſtly, waſh 
the ſulphur from the ſalts, and 
dry it for uſe. = 


'- SULPHUR AURATUM 
LF ANTIMONIL. 
Golden ſulphur of antimony. 
Edinb. h 
Boil, in an iron pot, four pints of 
ſoap leys diluted with three 
pints of water, and throw in 
by degrees two pounds of pow- 
dered antimony ; keeping them 
continually ſtirring, with an 
iron ſpatula, for three hours, 
over a gentle fire; and occa- 
fionally ſupplying more water. 
'The liquor, loaded with the 
ſulphur of antimony, being then 
ſtrained through a woollen cloth, 
drop into it gradually, whilit it 
continues hot, ſo much ſpirit 
of nitre, diluted with an equal 
quantity of water, as ſhall be 
ſufficient to precipitate the ſul- 
phur, which is afterwards to 
be carefully waſted with hot 
' water, | 2 
If the liquor remaining after 
the precipitation be purified b 
filtration, evaporated till a pel- 
licle forms on the ſurface, and 
then ſet to ſhoot, it will yield 
cryſtals of antimoniated nitre, 
(the ſame with that obtained 
from the waſhings of diaphoretic 
OL FEES. 


| Tre foregoing prepara:ions are 
not ſtrictly ſulphurs: they con- 
tain a conſiderable quantity of the 
metallic part of the antimony, 
| 2 - 
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ſeparates in 


which is reducible from them by 
proper fluxes. That made by the 
ficſt of the above proceſſes con. 
tains greateſt part of the metal; 
for as we have already ſeen, very 
little ſometimes ſcarce any at all, 
the fuſion, The 
quantity of regulus taken up in 
the ſecond alſo will be different, 
according to the degree of fire 
employed, and the lenpth of time 
that the fuſion is continued, 
Theſe medicines, therefore, muſt 
needs be liable to great variation 
in point of ſtrength, and in this 
reſpect they are, perhaps, the molt 
precarious, though ſome haye 
affirmed, that they are moſt cer. 
tain, of the antimonial medi: 
cines. 
The foregoing preparations 
rove emetic when taken on an 
empty ſtomach, in a doſe of 
four, five, or fix grains; but in 
the preſent practice, they are 
ſcarce ever preſcribed in thus 
intention; being chiefly uſed a 
alterative deobſtruents, particulate 
ly in cutaneous diſorders. Thelr 
emetic quality is eaſily blunted, 
by making them up into pill 
with refins or extracts, and gi. 
ing them on a full ſtomach: ditt 
theſe cautions, they have beet 
increaſed to the rate of fiel 
grains a day, and continued for 
a conſiderable time, without oc 
ſioning any difturbance gpwardt 
or downwards. As their ſtrength 
is precarious, they ſhould be taken 
at firſt in very {mall does, 4 
increaſed by degrees according i 
their effect. ad 
A compoſition of the {ulphi 
auratum, with mercurius zar 
has been found a powerful, 1 
ſafe, alterative in cutaneou> 5 
: leted 4 (I 
orders; and has complete 10 
after ſalivation bad failed; „ 
venereal caſes likewiſe, this e 


| Cal C9 0 c [lent 
FE duced - ex" 
dicine bas progucet eech, 


effets, A mixture of equal parts 
of the ſulphur and calomel (well 


pills with extracts, &Cc.) may be 


rains, morning and night ; the 
patient keeping moderately warm, 
and drinking after each doſe, a 
draught of a decoction of the 


1 medicine generally promotes per- 
4. ſpiration, ſcarce occaſioning any 
1 tendency to vomit or purge, or af- 
8 fecting the mouth. See the Edin- 
15 burgh eſſays, vol. 1. and the Aa 
ol natur, curzofe vol. v. | 
ve 
185 KERMES MINERALS. 
ul Kermes mineral. 

Take of 
955 Antimony, ſixteen ounces; 
5 Any fixt alkaline ſalt, four 
of ounces; 
in Water, one pint. 
1 ball them together for two hours, 
r then filter the warm liquor; as 


it cools, the kermes will preci- 
pitate. Pour off the water, and 
add to it three ounces of freſn 


. alkaline ſalt, and a pint more of 
55 water: in this liquor boil the 
0 remaining antimony as before; 


and repeat the proceſs a third 
ume, with the addition of only 
two ounces of alkaline ſalt, and 
another pint of water; filtering 
the liquor as at firſt, and collet- 


0! 
1 ng the powders which ſubſide 
ken from them in cooling. 

and 


| Tais medicine has of late been 
dreatly eſteemed in ſome places, 


U | | 
phur up 5 names of Kermes mineral, 
llcis, ag arthufcanns, poudre des Char- 

yet 2 ? Ec. It Was originally Aa 
dil Paration of Glauber, and for 


3s 15 kept a great ſecret, till 
7 8 the French king pur- 
ed the preparation from M. 
a Ligerie, for a conſiderable 
| * and communicated it to the 


cure 
0 
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riturated together, and made into 


taken from four to eight or ten 


woods, or other like liquors, This 


535 


public in the year 1720. In vir- 


tue, it is not different from the 
ſulphurs above-mentioned : all of 
them owe their efficacy to a part. 


of the regulus of the antimony, 
which the alkaline ſalt, by the me- 
diation of the ſulphur, renders ſo- 
luble in water. 


PaNaCEA ANTIMONII. 
Panacea of antimony. 

Take of | 

Antimony, fix ounces ; 

Nitre, two ounces ; 

Common ſalt, an ounce and 2 
half ; 

Charcoal, an ounce. 

Reduce them into a fine powder, 
and put the mixture into a red- 
hot crucible, by half a ſpoonful 
at a time, continuing the fire a 
quarter of an hour after the laſt 


injection: then either pour the 


matter into a cone, or let it cool 
in the crucible, which when cold 
muſt be broken to get it out. 
In the bottom will be found a 
quantity of regulus; above this 
a compact liver-coloured ſub- 
ſtance ; and on the top, a more 
ſpongy maſs : this laſt 1s to be 
reduced into powder, edulco- 
rated with water, and dried, 
when is appears of a fine golden 
colour. | 


Tr1s preparation is ſuppoſed to 
have been the baſis of LocxyeR's 
PILLS, which were formerly a ce- 


lebrated purge. Ten grains of the 
powder mixed with an ounce of 


white ſugar-candy, and made up 
into a maſs with mucilage of gum 
tragacanth, may be divided into an 
hundred ſmall pills; of which one, 
two, or three, taken at a time, 
are ſaid to work gently by ſtool 
and vomit. The compact liver- 
coloured ſubſtance, which lies im- 
mediately above the regulus, ope - 
rates more Churliſhly, This laſt 
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appears to be nearly of the ſame 


Nature with the crocus antimonii, 


and the former with the ſulphur 
auratum. | | 


VITRUM ANTIMONIL 
 Gllafs of antimony. 
Edinb, 

Take of 

Antimony reduced to powder, 
one pound. 

Calcine it over a gentle fire, in an 
unglazed earthen veſſel, kcep- 
ing it continually ſtirzing with 


an iron ſpatula, until the fumes 


ceaſe, and the antimony is re- 
duced into a grey powder. Melt 
this powder in a crucible, with 
an intenſe fire, and pour out the 
liquid matter into a heated braſs 
diſh. | e 


Tax calcination of antimony, 
to fit it for making a tranſparent 


glaſs, ſucceeds very flowly, unleſs 


the operator be very wary and cir— 
cumſpect in the management of it. 
The moſt convenient veſſel is a 
broad ſhallow diſh, or a ſmooth 
flat tile, placed under a chimney. 
The antimony ſhould be the purer 
ſort, ſuch as is uſually found at the 
apex of the cones: this, groſsly 
powdered, is to be evenly ſpiead 
over the bottom of the pan, ſo as 
not to lie above a quarter of an 
inch thick on any part. The fire 
mould be at firſt no greater than 
is juſt ſufiicient to raiſe a fume from 
the antimony, which is to be now 
and then ſtirred : when the fumes 
begin to decay, increaſe the heat, 
taking care not to raiſe it ſo high 
as to melt the antimony, or run 
the powder into lumps: after ſome 
time the veſſe] may be made red- 
hot, and kept in this ſtate, until 
the matter will not, upon being 
ſticred, any longer fume, If this 
Part of the proceſs be duly con- 
ducted, the antimony will appear 


_ violently emetic. Exper 
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in an uniform powder, without ar 
lumps, and of a grey colour. 

With this powder, fill two-thirds 
of a crucible, which is to be cover. 
ed with a tile, and placed in x 
wind-furnace, Gradually increaſe 
the fire, till the calx is in perfe 
fuſion, when it is to be now and 


then examined by dipping a clean 


iron wire into it: if the matter 
which adheres to the end of the 
wire, appears ſmooth and equally 
tranſparent, the vitrification 1z 
completed, and the glaſs may he 
poured out upon a hot ſmooth Rone, 
or copper plate, and ſuffered to 
cool by flow degrees, to prevent 


its cracking and flying in pieces. 


It is of a tranſparent yellowiſh red 
colour. . 
The glaſs of antimony uſually 
met with in the ſhops, 1s ſaid to 
be prepared with certain additions; 
which may perhaps render it not 
ſo fit for the purpoſes here deſign- 
ed. By the method above duet 
ed, it may be eaſily made, in the 
requiſite perſection, without any 
addition. 
As we have ſeen, in a form: 
proceſs, antimony rendered near 
or altogether inactive by calcins 
tion: it might be expected that 
the calx and glaſs of the preſen 
proceſs would be Iikewile luck. 
But here the calcination is far ab 
perfect than in the other caſe, whete 
the inflammable principle of tte 
regulus is totally burnt out by : 
flagaration with mtre : there 7 
calx is of perfect whiteneſs, 300 
laſs made from that calx (with the 
addition of any ſaline flux, wy 
itſelf it will not vitrify) has br 
colour: but here ſo much of fte 


inflammable principle 15 left, - 
the calx is grey, and the Blat 2 
a high colour. The 3 
ir is {51 ernaav: 
timony is ſaid by Bo iegce ha 
inſomuc 
„ 


ſhewn that the glaſs is ſo, 


* 
as 
It i 
pra 
ſom 


as to be unſafe for internal uſe. 
ſt isemployed chiefly, in the preſent 
atice, as being ſubſervient to 
ſome other preparations, particu- 
larly the emetic tartar and antimo- 
nial wine; and in combination 
with wax, and ſome other ſub- 
lances, by which its power is ob- 
tunded. 5 


VITRUM ANTIMONIL 

CERAT UM. 
Cerated glaſs of antimony. 

| Edinb. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, a dram; 
Glaſs of antimony, reduced into 
powder, an Ounce, 

Melt the wax in an iron veſſel, and 
throw into it the powdered glaſs: 
keep the mixture over a gentle 
fire for half an hour, continually 
ſtirring it; then pour it out upon 


into powder. 


Tur glaſs melts in the wax, with 
very ſoft heat: after it has been 
bout twenty minutes on the fire, 
t begins to change its colour, and 
D ten more, comes near to that of 
pcoteh ſnuff, which is a mark of 
s being ſufficiently prepared: the 
Juantity ſet down above, loſes 
bout one dram of its weight in 
be proceſs, 

This medicine has for ſome time 
cen greatly eſteemed in dyſente- 
ts: ſeveral inſtances of its good 
ects in theſe caſes, may be ſeen 
i the fifth volume of the E4in- 
urzb rays from which the above 
marks on the preparation are 
ken. The doſe is from two or 
bee grains to twenty, according 
the age and ſtrength of the 
ment. In its operation, it makes 
me perſons ſick and vomit ; it 
zes almoſt every one; though 
nas ſometimes effected a cure, 
IMout occ | 


aſioning any evacuation 


Chap: 8. Preparations of Antimony. 


a paper, and when cold grind it 


"hy 
Mr, Geoffroy gives two pretty 


ſingular preparations of glaſs of 
antimony, which ſeem to have 


ſome affinity with this. One 1s 
made by digeſting the glaſs, moft 
ſubtilely levigated, with a ſolution 
of maſtich made 1n ſpirit of wine, 
for three or four days, now and 
then ſhaking the mixture ; and at 
laſt evaporating the ſpirit, ſo as 


to leave the maſtich and glaſs ex- 


actly mingled. Glaſs of antimony 
thus prepared, 1s ſaid not to prove 
emetic, but to act merely as a 


_ cathartic, and that not of the vio- 


lent kind. A preparation like this 
was firſt publiſhed by Hartmann 
under the name of chyliſta. 

The other preparation is made 
by burning ſpirit of wine upon the 
glaſs three or four times, the pow- 
der being every time exquiſitely 
rubbed upon a marble. The doſe 
of this medicine is from ten grains 
to twenty or thirty: it 1s ſaid to 
operate mildly both upwards and 
downwards, and ſometimes to prove 


ſudorific. 


ANTIMONIUM CATHARTICUM, 
T he purging antimony of Wilſon. 
Take four ounces of glaſs of anti- 
mony, finely powdered, and 
gradually pour thereon twelve 
ounces of oil of vitriol ; diſtil in 
a ſand heat; and waſh the pow- 
der, which remains in the bot- 
tom of the retort, till all its acri- 
mony is loſt ; then dry it, and 

rind it with an equal weight 
of Glauber's cathartic ſalt, and 
a double quantity of vitriolated 
nitre. 
a quarter of an hour in gentle 
fuſion in a crucible: and after- 


wards pulverized, waſhed, and 
dried for uſe. 


Mr. Wilſon, the inventor of this . 
preparation, informs us, that it 1s 
the moſt certain antimonial purg 
4 * * 


Let this mixture be kept 
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1 


he ever met with ; that it operates 
without nauſeating the ſtomach ; 


and that by the uſe of this powder 


only, he knew three confirmed 
poxes cured. His doſe is from two 
grains to ten. | 

We have already obſerved, that 
the glaſs of antirfony contains a 
part of the regulus not fully di- 
veſted of its inflammable princi- 
ple. The vitriolic acid, and neu- 
tral ſalts, containing this acid, ab- 
ſorb the inflammable principle from 
ſundry metallic and other bodies; 
and on this probably depends the 
mitigation of the glaſs in the pre- 
ſent proceſs. 


CAUSTICUM 
ANTIMONIALE. 
The antimonial cauſlic. 

Lond. 
Take of 
Crude antimony, one pound ; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
two pounds. 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and diſtil them 
in a wide- necked retort, with a 
gentle ſand heat. The matter, 
which ariſes into the neck of the 
retort, is to be expoſed to the 
air, that it may run into a li— 
quor. | 


BUTYRUM ANTIMONIL 
Butter of antimony. 


Edinb. 
Take of 


Crude antimony, one part ; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 

two parts. 58 
Grind them firſt ſeparately, then 
thoroughly mix them together, 
taking the utmoſt care to avoid 
the vapours. Put the mixture 
into a coated glaſs retort (having 
. a ſhort wide neck) ſo as to fill 
one half of it: the retort being 


placed in a ſand furnace, and a 


receiver adapted to it, give firſt 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


be made. 


Part Ill 


a gentle heat, that only a de, 
vapour may ariſe : the fire be 
ing then increaſed, an oily li 
quor will aſcend and conpeal 
in the neck of the retort, ap 
pearing like ice, which is to he 
melted down by a live coal cau 
tiouſly applied. This oily mat 
ter is to be reQifed, in'a olaſ 
retort, into a pellucid liquor, 


THress proceſſes are extreme 
dangerous, inſomuch that even th 
life of the operator, though tolen 
bly verſed in common pharmacy 
may be affected tor want of taking 
due care herein. Boerhaave re 
lates, that one, who from the tilt 
he gives him is not to be ſuppoſe 
inexpert in chemical operation 
or unacquainted with the dang: 
attending this, was ſuffocated fo 
want of proper care to prevent th 
burſting of the retort. The fun: 
which ariſe, even upon mixing til 
antimony with the ſublimate, ar 
highly noxious, and ſometimes! 
ſue ſo copiouſly and ſuddenly, : 
very difficultly to be avoided. Ti 
utmoſt circumſpeRtion therefore 
neceſſary, 4 

The cauſtic or butter, as 1 
called, appears to be a ſolutions 
the metallic part of the antimol 
in the marine acid of the Judi 
mate; the ſuiphur of the antimon 
and the mercury of the ſublimatg 
remain at the bottom of the reton 
united into an ethiops. This ſo 
tion does not ſucceed with ſpitite 
ſalt in its liquid tate, and canut 
be effected, unleſs (as in the caſe ' 
making ſublimate) the acid is up! 
ly concentrated, and both the 
gredients ſtrongly heated. 2 
gulus of antimony wWas adde, i 0 
diſtillation of ſpirit of ſea ſalt WI 
out water, a like ſolution won 


When the congealed matter tl 


pa = * 1 
ariſes into the neck of the Tetor jp 
lque# 


Chap. 1 o. Preparations of Antimony, 


[fied by the moiſture of the 
i it proves leſs corroſive than 
hen melted down and rectified by 
xt; though it ſeems, in either 
iſe, to be ſufficiently ſtrong for 
ke purpoſes it 1s intended for, as 
de conſuming of fungous fleſh, 
1d the callous lips of ulcers. It 
remarkable, that though this ſa- 
ne concrete, readily and almoſt 


irely diſſolves by the humidity 


{the air, only a ſmall quantity of 
lite powder ſeparating, it neyer- 
heleſs will not diſſolve on put- 
ig water to it directly: even when 
reviouſly liquefied by the air, the 
ddition of water will precipitate 
te ſolution. 


CINNABARIS AN TIMONIIL. 
Cinnabar of antimony. 
Lond. 
et the matter, which remains in 


the retort after the diſtillation of 


the cauſtic, be ſublimed in a 
coated matraſs, in an open fire. 


Edinb. 
$ ſoon as red vapours begin to 
appear in the diſtillation of the 
butter, change the receiver, 
without luting the junctures; 
and increaſe the fire until the 
retort becomes intenſely red-hot ; 
m an hour or two, the whole of 
tie black powder will be ſub- 
med, and its colour changed 
mo red. Then break the re- 
Ort, and diligently ſeparate the 
einnabar, which will be found in 
he neck, from the black droſſy 


matter. 


HE cinnabar of antimony is 
IPoſed of the ſuiphur of the an- 
* and the mercury of the 
Amate, which are perfectly the 
e with the common brimſtone 
 quickfilver, of which the cin- 


r /adlitia is made, 'The an- 
* einnabar therefore, whoſe 
ents are laboriouſly extract- 


TIN" 
ed from other ſubſtances, 1s- not 
different from the common cinna- 
bar made with the ſame materials 

rocured at a much cheaper rate. 

he former indeed is generally of 
a darker colour than the other, and 
has ſomewhat of a needled appear- 
ance, like that af antimony itſelf ; 
from whence it has been ſuppoſe 
to participate of the metallic part 
of that mineral. But it appears 
from experiment, that both the co- 
lour and needled form are entirely 
accidental, and owing to the mix- 
ture containing a larger proportion 
of ſulphur, and being ſublimed in 
a more languid manner. 


Mexrcurius vir, ſeu puLvis 


ALGEROTHI. 
Mercury of life, or Algerath*s peauder. 
Take of 
Rectified butter of antimeny, as 
much as you pleaſe. 
Pour to it a ſufficient quantity of 
ſpring water, and an exceeding 
white powder will be precipitat- 
ed: edulcorate this by repeated 
effuſions of warm water, and dry 
it by a flow fire. 


Tais powder has not, as its 
name ſhould ſeem to imply, any 
thing of mercury in it, but is ſolely 
compoſed of the reguline part of 
the antimony, corroded by the 
acid ſpirit of ſea ſalt; which acid 
is ſo cloſely united, as not to be 
ſeparable by any ablution with wa- 
ter. Le Mort directs ſome alka- 
line ſalt to be diſſolved in the wa- 
ter, in order to obtund the acid : ſe- 


veral other methods alſo have been 


contrived for correcting and abat- 
ing the force of this violent eme- 
tic; but they either leave it ſtill 
virulent, or render it inert. It 
has therefore for a long time been 
laid aſide by practitioners, and the 


Edinburgh college, who retained it 


in their preceding edition, have, at 
Es > the 
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the late reviſal of their pharmaco- 
pœia, expunged it. 


BEZOARDICUM MINERALE. 
| Begear mineral. 
Take any quantity of butter of an- 
timony newly rectified, and gra- 
dually drop intg it ſpirit of nitre, 
till the efferveſcence ceaſes. Draw 
off the ſpirit in a glaſs veſſel, 
placed in a ſand heat, till a dry 
20wder remains behind: add to 
this a little freſh ſpirit of nitre, 
and again exſiccate it. Repeat 
this a third time: then commit 
the powder in a crucible to a 
naked fire, till it has received 
an almoſt white heat, and detain 
it in this ſtate for half an hour. 


TH1s preparation may be eaſier 
made, and with greater ſafety to 
the operator, by dropping the but- 
ter of antimony into three or ſour 
times its weight of ſpirit of nitre, 
and diſtilling the mixture in a re- 
tort, until a dry white maſs is left 
behind, which is afterwards to be 
calcined, as above directed. It 
may likewiſe be made by diſtilling 
ſpirit of nitre from the mercurius 
vitæ, and calcining the remainder; 
or by deflagrating the mercurius 
vitz with thrice its weight of pure 
nitre. This laſt method, propoſed 
by Wedelius, 1s followed by the 
Auguſtan college. 

Bezoar mineral -was formerly 
held in great eſteem as a diaphore- 
tic; but its reputation is at preſent 
almoſt loſt. It is not different in 
medical virtue or in any ſ-nſible 
quality, from the calces of anti- 
mony made directly by deflagra- 
tion with nitre, ſome of which have 
generally ſupplied its place in the 


Mops. It appears at firſt pretty: 


extraordinary, that the violent cau- 
ſtic, butter of antimony, ſhould be 
rendered indolent by the corroſi ve 
ſpirit of nitie ; how this happeas 
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will be eaſily underſtood, yy, 
conſidering that the nitrous 15 
expels the marine (to which the 
caultic quality of the butter is oy 


ing) and is itſelf expelled from moſt 
metallic ſubſtances by fire, 


Take of 


Boil them together for half a 


in this laſt reſpect, i 


Part Ill 


TARTARUM EMETICUM 
Emetic tartar, 
Lond, 


Waſhed crocus of antimony, 

Cryſtals of tartar, each half 
pound; 

Water, three pints. 


hour; then filter the liquor, au 
after due evaporation, et it h 
to cryſtallize. 


Edinb. 


Take of 
Cream of tartar, four ounces; 
Glaſs of antimony powdered 

two ounces. | 

Boil them together in ſix punts ( 
water, for ten hours, furrin 
them frequently with a ſpatuk 
and adding more water as the 
is occaſion. Filter the liqul 
while warm; and evaporate 
either to dryneſs, or only til 
pellicle forms, that it May ſhot 
into cryſtals. a 
It may likewiſe be prepared, 
the ſime manner, from the 0 
cus meallorum walked. 
Tuis preparation has been 

ally made with the unwaſhe : 

of antimony : by employing, 10 

dit ected, the waſhed crocus, 


glaſs, it proves of a whiter 8 dia 
and likewiſe more _—_ C p 
ſtrength (ſee page £33)! - 2 
will fill be ſomewhat Pieve * 


f the ar 
5 . 1. » for 1 
zation is complied with! "he 0 
of the tartar, even op z od 
ration is performed * to 100 
deal of care, will be 


by itſelf, retaining little or nothing 
of the antimony. It ſhould ſeem 
herefore more eligible, as ſoon as 
de solution has paſſed, the filter, 
to proceed to the total evaporation 
of the liquor, or at leaſt to eva- 
irate lower than is uſual for cry- 
tllization, that the whole may 
ſhoot at once. 

The title of this medicine ex- 
refſes its principal operation. It 
b one of the beſt of the antimonial 
metics, acting more powerfully 
than the quantity of crocus contain- 
din it would do by itſelf, though 
tdoes not ſo much ruffle the con- 
fitution, And indeed antimonials 
n general, when thus rendered ſo- 
uble by vegetable acids, are more 
ife and certain in their effects, 
han the violent preparations of 
hat mineral exhibited by them- 


HIS metal reſembles in ap- 
pearance the regulus of anti- 
oy; but differs greatly from it, 
id its pharmaceutical properties 
id medical qualities. It melts in a 
y finall heat, long before igni- 
en; and totally diſſolves, with 
eat efferveſcence, in aquafortis, 
ach only corrodes the antimo- 


ems, when pure, to have little 
e effect; though ſome prepa- 
ons of it were formerly account- 
diaphoretic. At preſent, only 
preparation comes under the 
ce of the apothecary or che- 


R that deſigned for exter- 
ule. 


MacisrgRiun BISMUTHI, 

1 Magiſiery of biſmuth. 

1 ve bumuth in a proper quan- 
y of aquafortis, without heat, 
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al metal. As a medicine, -it 


adding the biſmuth by little and 


Chap. 10. Preparations of Biſmuth. 


ſelves; the former never varying in 
their action from a difference in the 
food taken during their uſe, or 


other like circumſtances, which oc- 


caſioning more or leſs of the others 
to be diſſolved, make them operate 
with different degrees of force. 
Thus crude antimony, where acid 
food has been liberally taken, has 
ſometimes proved violently eme- 
tic; whilſt, in other circumſtances, 
it has no ſuch effect. 


The doſe of emetic tartar, when 


deſigned to produce the full effect 
of an emetic, is from four to ſix 
or eight grains. It may likewiſe 
be advantageoully given in ſmaller 
doſes, half a grain for inſtance, 
as 2 diaphoretic and alterative in 
cutaneous diſorders ; and added, 


in the quantity of a grain, as a 


ſtimulus to 1pecacuanha, &c, 


S RTE 
Preparations of biſmuth. 


little at a time. Pour the folu- 
tion into ſixteen times its quan- 
tity of fair water: it will grow 
milky, and on ſtanding for ſome 
time, depoſite a bright white 
precipitate : the addition of ſpi- 
rit of wine will expedite the pre- 
cipitation. Waſh the powder in 
freſh parcels of water ; and dry 


it in a ſhady place betwixt two. 


Papers. 


Tus preparation 1s of ſome 
eſteem as a colmetic, which is the 
only uſe it is now applied to. The 
diaphoretic virtues, attributed to 
it when taken internally, have very 
little foundation, and by the pre- 
ſent practice are not at all regarded. 


It was propoſed to be received in 


our pharmacopœia at the late re- 
viſal, but was found much too in- 
ſignificant to be admitted there. 


S F. 
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Preparations of zinc. 


| HIS metal thelts in a red 

heat; and if the air is ad- 
mitted, flames, and ſublimes into 
light, white, downy flowers; if 
the air is excluded, it ariſes, by a 
ſtrong fire, in its metallic form. 
Sulphur, which unites with, or 


ſeoriſies all the other metals except 


gold, does not act on zinc. Acids 
of every kind diſſolve it. 
inc, its flowers or calces, and 
ſolutions, taken internally, prove 
ſtrong and quick emetics; in ſmall 
doſes, they are ſaid to be diapho- 
retic, Externally, they are cool- 
ing, aſtringent, and deſiccative. 


PURIFICATIO zixcl. 
Purification of inc. 

Melt zinc with a heat no greater 
than is juſt ſuficient to keep it 
fluid. Stir it ſtrongly with an 
iron rod, and throw in alternate- 
ly pieces of ſulphur and of tal- 
low, the firſt in largeſt quantity, 
If ary conſiſtent matter, or 
ſcoria, forms on the top, take 
it off, and continue the proceſs, 
until the ſulphur is found to 
burn freely and totally away on 
the ſurface of the fluid zinc. 


Z1xc uſually contains a portion 


of lead, which this proceſs effec- 
tually ſeparates. Sulphur united 
with lead forms a maſs; which 
does not melt in any degree of fire 
that zinc is capable of faſtaining. 


FLORES ZINCH, 
Flott ers ef vine, | 
Let a large and very deep crucible, 
or other deep earthen veſſel, be 
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placed in a furnace, in au in 
Clined fituation only half upriphe 
Put a ſmall quantity of zinc ini 
the bottom of the veſſel, and ap 
ply a moderate fire, no great 
than is neceflary to make th 
zinc flame; white flowers w 
ariſe, and adhere about the fide 

of the veſſel like wool. Wher 
the zinc ceaſes to flame, fir! 
with an iron rod, and continu 
this operation till the whole! 
ſublimed. 


LAI 


THESE flowers ſhonld feen 
preferable for medicinal purpoke 
to tutty, and the more impun 
ſublimates of zinc, which are ol 
tained in the braſs works; and like 
wile to calamine, the natural 0 
of this metal, which contains 
large quantity of earth, and ff 
quently a portion of heterogene 
ous metallic matter. 


SAL, ſeu viTRIOLUM ZINCh 
Salt, or wvitriol of zinc. 
Diſſolve purified zinc, by a gell 

heat of ſand, in a mixture 00! 
part of oil of vitriol and four C 
water. Filter the ſolution, ® 
after due evaporation, {ett 
cryſtallize, 


Ta1s falt is an elegant white! 
triol. It differs from the cc 
white vitriol, and the * 
of the ſhops, only in being Fr 
and perfectly free from an)? 6 
ture of copper, or ſuch 0! * 
reign metallic bodies as the 0 


generally contain. 
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Compound metallic preparations. 


Lapis MEDITAMENTOSUS. 
The medicinal ſtone. 
Lond. 
AK E of 
Litharge, | 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
Alum, each half a pound; 
Colcothar of green vitriol, three 
ounces 3 
Vinegar, a quarter of a pint. 
Mix and dry them till they grow 
hard, 


Tais preparation is employed 
rternally as an aſtringent, for 
atening looſe teeth, preſerving 
he gums, healing and drying up 
Iicers and wounds, and repreiling 
lfiuxions of thin acrid humours 
pon the eyes. It is ſometimes 
ed in injections for checking a 
pnorrhœa, after the virulence 1s 
welled, A preparation much re- 
enbling this is ſaid, in the Me- 
ors of the French academy, to 
e greatly eſteemed among the 


urgeons in the army as a vulne- 
ry, 


PECIFICUM ADSTRINGENS 

| MAETZI1. 

Haſtringent preparation talen from 
Mazrz, which has been fold under 
the name 6 

Cilbaick's fœHptic poæuder. 
ake any quantity of iron filings, 
and as much ſpirit of ſalt as Will 
iſe above them three or four 
niches, Digeſt them together 
= a gentle heat, till the ſpirit 
eaſes to act on the metal ; then 
oo off the liquor, evaporate it 
4 one half, and add thereto an 
zual weight of ſugar of lead. 
ondinue the evaporation, with 


ers 


a ſmall heat, until the matter 
remains dry, and aſſumes a red 
colour. : 

If the proceſs is ftopt as ſoon as 
it becomes dry, it has exactly 
the appearance , of Colbatch's 
powder. It muſt be kept cloſe 
from the air, otherwiſe it deli 
quiates, f 


Ta1s is ſaid to be the ſtyptie, 
with which ſo much noiſe was 


made ſome time ago, by the au- 


thor of the vum lumen cbirur-— 
giæ; and for the ſale of which, 
a patent was procured ; only in 
that was uſed oil of vitriol, in- 
ſtead of the ſpirit of ſalt in this, 
a difference not very material. The 
preparation ſtands recommended in 
all kinds of hæmorrhages and im- 
moderate fluxes, both internally and 
externally: the doſe is from four 

rains to twelve, It is undoubt- 
edly an efficacious ſyptic, but for 
internal uſe a dangerous one. See 
the article Lg Ap, and 1ts prepa- 


rations. 


AxTIHECTICUM Por ERII. 
Poterius's antihefic. 

Take of 

Martial regulus of antimony, fix 
ounces ; 
Fine tin, three ounces. 

Melt theſe together in a crucible : 
then pour them out into a warm 
greaſed mortar, and when the 
maſs is grown cold, grind it into 
a powder. Add to this thrice 
its weight of pure nitre, and de- 
flagrate the mixture in a cru» 
cible, throwing in only a ſpoon- 
ful at a time; then calcine it 


that 


ET ©: 7 
Preparations of Zinc. 
HIS metal thelts in a red 


heat; and - if the air is ad- 
mitted, flames, and ſublimes into 
light, white, downy flowers; if 
the air is excluded, it ariſes, by a 
ſtrong fire, in its metallic form. 
Sulphur, which unites with, or 
ſeoriſies all the other metals except 
gold, does not act on zinc. Acids 
of every kind diſſolve it. 


inc, its flowers or calces, and 


ſolations, taken internally, prove 
ſtrong and quick emetics ; in ſmall 
doſes, they are ſaid to be diapho- 
retic, Externally, they are cool- 
ing, aſtringent, and deſiccative. 


PUBIFICATIO ZINC, 
Purification of inc, 

Melt zinc with a heat no greater 
than is juſt ſuficient to keep it 
fluid, Stir it ſtrongly with an 
iron rod, and throw in alternate- 
ly pieces of ſulphur and of tal- 
low, the firſt in largeſt quantity, 
If any conſiſtent matter, or 
ſroria, forms on the top, take 
it off, and continue the proceſs, 
until the ſulphur is found to 
burn freely and totally away oa 
the ſurface of the fluid zinc. 


| Zixe uſually contains a portion 
of lead, which this proceſs effec- 


tually ſeparates. Sulphur united 
with lead forms a maſs; which 
does not melt in any degree of fire 
that zinc is Capable of fuſtaining. 


FLORES ZINCI, 
 Flowersof zinc. | 
Let a large and very deep crucible, 
or other deep earthen veſſel, be 
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of this metal, which contains 
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placed in a furnace, in an in 
clined ſituation, only half upripht | 
Put a ſmall quantity of zincint 
the bottom of the veſſel, and a 
ply a moderate fire, no greate 
than 1s neceflary to make tl 
zinc flame; white flowers wil 
ariſe, and adhere about the 4 
of the veſſel like wool. Whe 
the zinc ceaſes to flame, firj 
with an iron rod, and conting 
this operation till the Whole! 
ſublimed. 


TES E flowers ſhonld fer 
preferable for medicinal purpose 
to tutty, and the more impu 
ſublimates of zinc, which are 
tained in the braſs works; and likt 
wiſe to calamine, the natural 0 


large quantity of earth, and in 
quently a portion of heterogen 
ous metallic matter. 


SAL, feu viTRIOLUM ZINCl 
Salt, or witriol of zinc. 
Diſſolve purified zinc, by a gen 
heat of ſand, in a mixture od! 
part of oil of vitriol and four 
water, Filter the ſolution, 7 
after due evaporation, ſet it | 
cryſtallize, 


Ta1s falt is an elegant uit 
triol. It differs from the com 
white vitriol, and the/, a 
of the ſhops, only in being * ; 
and perfectly free from any 0 
ture of copper, or ſuch 0 4 
reign metallic bodies as the 0 
generally contain. 


8 0 


— 


1 
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1415 MEDICTAMENTOSUS. 
The medicinal ſtone. 
Lond. 
AK E of 
Litharge, EE 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
Alum, each half a pound; 
Colcothar of green vitriol, three 
ounces 3 : 

Vinegar, a quarter of a pint. 
ix and dry them till they grow 
hard, 


Tais preparation is employed 
rernally as an aſtringent, for 
alening looſe teeth, preſerving 
be gums, healing and drying up 
Iicers and wounds, and repreſſing 
efluxions of thin acrid humours 
pon the eyes. It is ſometimes 


fed in injections for checking a 


bnorrhœa, after the virulence 1s 
bpelled, A preparztion much re- 
moling this is ſaid, in the Me- 
irs of the French academy, to 
greatly eſteemed among the 
rzcons in the army as a vulne- 
7 | 


SPECIFICUM ADSTRINGENS 
MaETzII. 


vaſtringent preparation talen from 


llatta, which has been fold under 
the name o | 
Colbaich's fixptic poauder. 
ike any quantity of iron filings, 
and as much ſpirit of ſalt as will 
fe above them three or four 
nekes. Digeſt them together 
wich a gentle heat, till the ſpirit 
Caſes to act on the metal; then 
our off the liquor, evaporate it 
Done half, and add thereto an 
val weight of ſugar of lead. 
"nunue the evaporation, with 


<4 — 


a ſmall heat, until the matter 
remains dry, and aſſumes a red 
colour. x 

If the proceſs is ſto pt as ſoon as 
it becomes dry, it has exact! 
the appearance , of Colbatch's 
powder. It muſt be kept cloſe 
from the air, otherwiſe it deli 
quiates, a 


Tus 1s ſaid to be the ſtyptie, 
with which ſo much noiſe was 


made ſome time ago, by the au- 


thor of the nowum lumen chirur- 
giæ; and for the ſale of which, 
a patent was procured ; only 1n 
that was uled oil of vitriol, in- 
ſtead of the ſpirit of ſalt in this, 
a difference not very material. The 
preparation ſtands recommended rn 
all kinds of hæmorrhages and im- 
moderate fluxes, both internally and 
externally : the dofe is from four 
grains to twelve, It is undoubt- 
edly an efficacious ſtyptie, but for 
internal uſe a dangerous one. See 
the article LR AD, and its prepa- 
rations. 


AR TIHECTIcUuM Por ERII. 
Poterius's antihefiic. 

Take of 

Martial regulus of antimony, fix 
ounces ; 
Fine tin, three ounces, 

Melt theſe together in a crucible : 
then pour them out into a warm 
greaſed mortar, and when the 
maſs is grown cold, grind it into 
a powder. Add to this thrice 
its weight of pure nitre, and de- 
flagrate the mixture in a cru- 
cible, throwing in only a ſpoon- 
ful at a time; then calcine it 

that 


544 


[that is, keep it in fuſion] for 
an hour; and having afterwards 
ground it into an impalpable 
powder, pour thereon a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of warm water: 
ſtir them well together with a 
peſtle, till the water grows milky, 
which, thus loaded with the finer 
parts of the powder, is to be 
poured off, and freſh water put 
to the remainder : repeat this 
operation till nothing but in- 
diſloluble feces remain behind. 
Suffer all the milky liquors to 
reſt ; a powder will fall to the 
bottom, which 1s to be waſhed 
with repeated affuſions of warm 
water, and laſtly dried for uſe. 


Tar regulus of antimony ſhould 


be melted before the tin is added 


to it; for if they both are put in- 
to the crucible together, a part of 
the tin will be diſſipated by the 
heat requiſite for the fuſion of the 
regulus. N 

The chemiſts have been greatly 
divided with regard to the propor- 
tion which theſe two ingredients 
ought to bear to one another. 
Some vary ſo much from the above 
preſcription, as to order two parts 
of the antimonial regulus to one 
of tin; others no more than one 
part of the former to ſix of the 
latter. 
on the colour which this prepara- 
tion ought to have; ſome prefer- 
ing that which is perfectly white; 
whilſt others look upon a bluiſh 
tinge as a mark of the proportions 

having been duly obſerved, and 
the operation regularly performed : 
in the proceſs above, it ſeems in- 
tended to be white: for without 
the obſervance of certain enchei- 
reeſs, not there inentioned, as par- 
ticularly calcining the powder after 
the ablution, it will ſcarce have any 
thing of a bluiſh caſt. 

Practical phyſicians do not differ 
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Ccalx of tin and calx of antimony 


Nor have they agreed up- 


Part III. 
leſs in the accounts which they 
gire of the virtues of this celebrat. 
ed medicine. Some extol it as an 
excellent diaphoretic, &c. others 
are ready to vouch, that it has 
done moſt eminent ſervice in hee. 
tical caſes ; whilſt many, of no 
ſmall note, are not only confident 
that it has none of the virtues at. 
tributed to it, but utterly condemn 
it as unſafe, and capable of pro. 
ducing the very diſorders ſaid to 
be remedied by its uſe. This af. | 
fair probably will not be ſatisfado- 
rily determined, till the virtues of 


(which this medicine is a mixture 
of) ſhall be better aſcertained than 
they are at preſent. In the mein 
time, the uſe of the antibectic is in 
common practice laid aſide; and is 
not likely to be ever introduced 

again. 


BEZZOARDñIT SUM JoviALE. 
Begoar with tin. 
Take of | 


Regulus of antimony, three 
ounces z 
Pure tin, two ounces ; 
Corroſive ſublimate mercury, 
five ounces. 
Melt the regulus of antimony in? 
crucible, and put to it the tin, 
ſo as to make a new regulus : t0 
which, after being levigated, 
add the corroſive ſublimate, and 
diſtil the mixture in a retort 
Eet the butter which ariſes in this 
proceſs, be fixed by three le. 
peated diſtillations with thrice 
its own quantity of ſpirit of ni- 
tre. The powder is then to be 
calcined; thrown, whilſt ignited 
into a proper quantity of ſpitite 
wine; and afterwards dried for 
uſe; 


Tr1s preparation is not greatl 
different from the foregoing. „ 
butter ſeems to contain W 


ow 


the tin, than of the antimonial re- 
ilus, united with the marine acid 
of the ſublimate: the nitrous ſpirit 


an 
ers expels the marine, and is itſelf af- 
has terwards expelled in the calcina- 


tion; leaving the powder a mere 


| calx, ſimilar to one prepared from 
ent the ame ingredients in a leſs trou- 
at- blelome manner, by deflag ration 


with nitre, 


70. 

to 

at- ETHIOPS ANTIMONIALIS. 
Qo- Autimonial ethicps. 

s of Let equal quantities of antimony 
nony and ſea ſalt be melted together 
ture jn 2 crucible for an hour; when 
han Town cold, a regulus (impro- 
1ean perly ſo called) will be found in 
15 21! the bottom; which is to be ſe- 


parated from the ſcoriæ that lie 
above it, and ground with an 
equal weight of purified quick- 
ver, until they are united. 


Tals medicine is ſaid to be of 
remarkable efficacy in venereal 
tales of long ſtanding, in cance- 
nus tumours, ſcorbutic and ſcro. 
pulous diſorders, obſtinate glan- 
Wir obſiructions, and ſundry o- 


mer chronical diſtempers which e- 


three 


cury, 


in 2 lude the force of the common me- 
e tin, Gcines. A few grains may be given 
8: 00 it frſt; and the doſe gradually in- 
gated, N creaſed, according to its operation, 
e, and 0aicruple or more. It acts chiefly 
retort. by promoting perſ piration: in ſome 
in this N coclitutions, it proves purgative; 
ee lead others, if the doſe is conſi- 
thrice derable, emetic. 

of nt- ondry other preparations of this 
RAY " end have of late been held by 
gie me people in conſiderable eſteem, 
1.4 fn nongh not taken notice of by 
1 


(GT, 1 

„mon practice. They have been 
bettrelly compoſed of mercury u- 
ied by triture either with crude 


tl anti ns ©» 
r e, the medicinal regulus, 
;- A. ** golden or precipitated ſul- 
nore Oer. | 


the 


chap. 10. Compound metallic Preparations. 
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Mr. Malouin, of the faculty of 
Paris, made trial of different me- 
thods for uniting mercury and crude 
antimony into an ethiops. Thoſe 
which ſucceeded | ſhall here extract 
from his chimie medici nale. 

On grinding together two parts 
of antimony and one of mercury, 
the mercurial globules diſappeared 


in three hours, and the compound 


proved ſimilar in appearance to the 
ethiops made with the ſame pro- 
portions of mercury and common 
tulphur. Equal parts of the anti- 
monyand mercury were much more 
difficultly united, requiring the tri- 
ture to be continued for two days; 
though it was found alſo, even 
with theſe proportions, that when 
the mercury was added, not all at 
once, but by little and little, the 
union might be effected in five 
hours. As common ethiops is made 
more perfect, in regard to the in- 
timate union of the ingredients, by 
heat than by triture; the mot: 
perfect antimonial ethiops alſo was 
obtained by means of ſire, in the 


following manner. 


A heated crucible is to be rubbed 
in the inſide with tallow, imme- 
diately covered, and ſet in the 
fire. When red hot, throw in the 
antimony beaten into coarſe pow- 
der, and cover the veſſel again. 
When the antimony 1s melted, 
take the crucible out of the fire, 
throw in a ſmall bit of tallow, 
pour an equal weight of heated 
mercury on different parts of the 

ſurface, cover the crucible for a 
moment, and, while the mixture 
is ſtil!l fluid, pour it out into 
a heated iron mortar, When 
grown cold, reduce it 16to a 
powder, which is to be levigat- 
ed on a marble. 


On this black powder the au- 
thor directs ſomeipirit of wine to 
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be burnt two or three times; an 
article which may very ſafely be 
omitted, as it can nowiſe affect 
the medicine. The only difficulty 
in the proceſs relates to the degree 
of heat of the melted antimony: 
if it is not ſufficiently fluid, the 
8 cannot equally unite with 
it; and if over hot, great part of 
the mercury will be diſſipatecd. 
Mr. Malouin commends this e- 
thiops, as a medicine of great effi- 
cacy in glandular obſtructions, ob- 
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ſtinate cutaneous maladies of (ie. 
ferent kinds, inveterate rheuma. 
tiſms, &c. It acts moſt commonly 
by urine and perſpiration, rate. 
ly purges, Or occaſions only ſome 
ſlight nauſeæ. The doſe is from 
one-grain to twenty, two or three 
times a day, that is, from one to 
ſixty grains in a day. In ſome 
perſons a dram has no ſenſible 
operation; others are moved by 


fix grains, 


HIS form receives ſuch 
materials only, as are 
capable of being ſuffi- 
ciently dried to become 
pulyerable, without the loſs of 
their virtue. There are many 
ſubſtances, however, of this kind, 
which cannot be conveniently taken 
n powder: bitter, acrid, fetid 
ugs, are too diſagreeable: emol- 
lent and mucilaginous herbs and 
bots are too bulky : pure gums co- 
ere, and become tenacious in the 
outh ; fixt alkaline ſalts lique- 
upon expoſing the compoſition 
0 the air; and volatile alkalies 
male. 
The doſe of powders, in extem- 
Praneous preſcription, is general- 
about half a dram : it rarely ex- 
feds a whole dram; and is not 
ſten lefs than a ſcruple. Sub- 
nces which produce powerful ef- 
$11 ſmaller doſes are not truſted 
this form, unleſs their bulk is 
realed by additions of leſs effi- 
/: thoſe which require to be 
zen in larger ones, are better fit- 
d for other forms. | 
+ Me uſual vehicle for taking the 
br powders in, is any agree- 


AR 


CHAPTER F 


Powders. 


able thin liquid. The ponderous 


powders, particularly thoſe prepar- 
ed from metallic ſubſtances, require 
a more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrups; 
for from thin ones, they ſoon ſub- 
ſide. Reſinous ſubſtances likewiſe 
are moſt commodiouſly taken in 
thick liquors : in thin ones, they are 
apt to run into Jumps, which are 
not eaſily again diſſoluble. 


General rules for making powdars. 


1. 

Particular care ought to be taken 
that nothing carious, decayed, or 
impure, be mixed in the compo- 
ſition of powders: the ſtalks and 
corrupted parts of plants are to 
be ſeparated Ln 

II. 

The dry aromatics ought to be 
ſprinkled during their pulveri- 
zation, with a few drops of any 
proper water [E.] 

III. 


The moiſter aromatics may be 


dried with a very gentle hear, 
before they are committed to the 


mortar [Z.] - 
Nan 2 IV. Gums, 
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IV. 
Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances as 
are difficultly pulverable, ſhould 
be pounded along with the drier 
ones, that they may pals the ſieve 
together [E.] 


No part ſhould be ſeparated for 
uſe, until the whole quantity put 
into the mortar has paſſed the 
ſieve, and the ſeveral fiftings 
been mixed together ; for thoſe 

arts of one and the ſame ſub- 
jet, which powder firit, may 
prove different, at leaſt in degree 
of efficacy from the reſt. 
VI. 

Powders of aromatics are to be 
prepared only in ſmall quantities 
at a time, and kept in glaſs veſ- 
ſels very cloſely ſtopt [E.] 

If powders are long kept, and 
not carefully ſecured from the air, 
their virtue is in great meaſure de- 
ſtroyed, although the parts in which 
it conſiſts ſhould not in other cir- 
cumſtances prove volatile. Thus, 
though the virtues of ipecacoanha 
are ſo fit as to remain entire even 
in extracts made with proper men- 
ſtrua, yet, as the college of Wir- 
temberg obſerves, if the powdered 
root be expoſed for a length of 
time to the air, it loſes its emetic 
quality. | 5 8 


PULVIS ANTILYSSUS. 
Pawder againſi the bite of a 
mad dog, 

L. E. 

Take of 
Aſh- coloured ground liverwort, 
two ounces; 
Black pepper, one ounce. 
88 them together into a pow- 
cr, 


Ix our former pharmacopcœia, 
the quantity of pepper was equal 
to that of the herb; which render- 


ing the powder greatly too kt, 


Medicinal Compgſitions. 


On. 2 


Part IV. 


the above diminution of it became 
neceſſary. The virtue which thi; 
medicine has been celebrated for 
is expreſſed in its title: the doſe i 
a dram and a half, to be taken in 
the morning faſting, in half a pint 
of cows milk warm, for four morn. 
ings together. See page 166, 


PULVIS ARI COMPOSITUs 
Compound powder of arum, 
Lond. 


a 


Take of 
Arum root, freſh dried, tuo 
ounces; 
Yellow water- flag roots, 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 
ounce; | 
Crabs-eyes prepared, 
Cinnamon, each half an ounce; 
Salt of wormwood, two drams. 
Beat them into a powder, which i 
to be kept in a cloſe veſſel. 


I x former editions of the London 
pharmacopcaia, one of the ingte 
dients in this compoſition was call 
ed acorus vulgi Or vulgaris 54 
name which has been applied, 
different writers, both to calamus a 
romaticus, and to the g/adiolus lateu 
or common yellow water-flag. | 
this uncertainty, the compounder 
generally took the former. Bu 
as the medicine was firſt contrivel 
by a German phyſician, Birkmann 
and as in ſome of the Germat 
ph armacopceias, the acorus ulgart 
is explained to be the water-llag 
the London college have now, I 
ther in conſormity to the origin? 
preſcription, than from any opin 
of the virtues of the water-li 
(which appear, when the 700! 
dried and powdered, to be Vf 
inconſiderable) made choice oft! 
laſt, and expreſſed it by a n 
which more clearly diſtinguiſhes 
from the other. The caution? 
keeping the powder in a cloſe i 
jel, is a very neceſſary one; 


Chap. r. 


if expoſed to the air, the alkaline 


0 ſalt, imbibing moiſture from it, 
tis would run into a liquid ſtate. Two 
25 alkaline ſalts have been generally 
"0 directed; but as they differ from 
> one another only in name (ſee page 
int 426.) one of them is here juſtly 
omitted, and ſupplied by a propor- 
tionable increaſe 4 wn other. Poſ- 
ſibly the prepared crabs-eyes might 
* 6 have bat dropt, unleſs hs 
are intended to augment the vo- 
lume of the medicine (an intention 
To not _ neceſſary in this compo- 
tion) for they do not appear to 
have any medicinal virtue which al- 
10 kaline ſalts do not poſſeſs in a 
greater degree, 

Agreeably to the above remark 
beef in the former edition of this book, 
8 the college of Edinburgh, in the 
| late reviſal of their pharmacopceia, 


have omitted the crabs- eyes, and 
continued the former practice of 
uſing calamus aromaticus for the 
acirus vulgaris, They have like- 
wiſe exchanged the cinnamon for 
canella alba; and the alkaline ſalt 


d, 6 for a neutral one, better ſuited to 
. the form of a powder. Their pre- 
La ſent formula 1s as follows. 

g. | 

Fg Take of 


. By Arum roots, newly dried, two. 
ntr1vel Ounces ; 

mann Calamus aromaticus, 
Jermal Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 
vulgan ounce ; | 


Canella alba, ſix drams ; 


ter-flag ane 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams. 


ow, 16 : | 
origins Mix and make them into a pow- 
' op1n10 Per. 

ater- fla 

e x00! Ln E pulwvis ari compoſilus was 
be ve originally intended as a ſtomachic: 
ce of Ul and in weakneſſes and relaxations 
2 na of the ſtomach, accompanied with 
zuilhe⸗ a ſurcharge of viſcid humours, it 
aution . doubtleſs a very uſeful medicine. 
cloſe de I frequently alſo has good effects in 


nc ; g ematic caſes, of which I have 
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known ſome inſtances: the doſe 
may be from a ſcruple to a dram, 
two or three times a day, in any 
convenient liquor, It ſhould be 
uſed as freſh as poſlible, for its vir- 
tue ſuffers greatly in keeping: the 
arum root in particular, its capital 
ingredient, ſoon loſes the pungency 
in which its efficacy principally 
conſiſts. 


PULVIS e BOLO 
COMPOSITUS ſine OPIO. 


Compound powder of bole with= 
out opium. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
half a pound ; 
Cinnamon, four ounces ; 
Tormentil root, 

Gum Arabic, each three ounces ; 
Long pepper, half an ounce. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow - 

der. 


PULVIS e BOLO 
COMPOSITUS cum OPIO. 


Compound powder of bole with 
opium. 
Lond. 
Take of opium ſtrained, three 
drams. 
Dry it a little, ſo as to render it 


the foregoing ſpecies, that they 
may all beat into a powder to- 
gether. 


Tx1s powder, with opium, is an 
elegant reform of the ſpecies of 
Fracaſtorius's confection, common- 


ly called diaſcordium; conſiſting 


only of ſuch of the ingredients of 
that compoſition, as are moſt con- 
ducive to the intention for which 


it is at preſent preſcribed. Forty- 


five grains of the powder contain 
one of opium. 
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The powder is directed to be Tuarsx powders have Joſt ſeveral 
kept in the ſhops without opium, of their ingredients, without an 

for caſes, where the aſſiſtance of injury to their virtues; and poſſibly 
that drug is not wanted. It is a they would ſtill bear a farther re. 
warm, glutinous aſtringent; and is duction; for both the crabs. eyes 
given in fluxes, or other diſorders, and claws are by themſelves at leaf 
where medicines of this claſs are as effectual as any compoſition of 
proper, in doſes of a ſcruple or half them with pearls and coral. In 
a dram. ſome of our hoſpitals, the follow. 


PULVIS e CERUSSA 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powder of ceruſſe. 


; ond. 
Take of 
Ceruſle, five ounces ; 
Sarcocolla, an ounce and a 
half; 5 
Gum tragacanth, half an ounce. 


Beat them together into a pow- 
„„ 


Tunis compoſition is the ?rochiſci 
albi of Razi, brought back to its 
original ſimplicity with regard to 
the ingredients, and without the 
needleſs trouble of making it into 
troches. It is employed for exter- 
nal purpoſes, as in coliyria, lo- 
tions, and injections, for repelling 
acrimonious humours ; and in in- 
fammations, | 


PULVIS e CHELIS 
CANCRORUM COMPOSITUS. 
Compound poꝛuder of crabs=claws. 


| Lond. 
Take of 
The tips of crabs-claws prepar- 
ed, one pound; 
Pearls prepared, 
Red coral prepared, each three 
Ounces. 
Mix them together. 


Zdinb. 
Take of 
Red coral prepared, one ounce; 
Black tips of crabs-claws prepar- 


3 ed, two ounces, 
Mix them together. 


ing compoſition is ſubſtituted, 


PuLvis TESTACEUsS 
COMPOSIT us. 
Compound teſtaceous powder, 
Take of 
Oyſterſhells prepared, one pound; 
White chalk, half a pound. 
Mix them together. 


Tuts cheap abſorbent powder is | 
at leaſt equally valuable, as a me- 
dicine, with the more coſtly and 
compounded crabs-claw and bezo- 
ardic powders of the ſhops. Theſe 
kinds of preparations are given 
from half a ſcruple to half a dram, 
for abſorbing or deſtroying acidities 
in the firſt paſſages; which ſeems 
to be the only good effect chat can 
be reaſonably expected from theſe 
ſimple antacid earths. If they meet 
with no acid to diſſolve them, they 
promiſe to be injurious rather than 
beneficial (ſee page 62.) They 
have been often given in fevers, 
under the notion of alexipharmac 

and ſudorifics, from a ſuppoſition 


that theſe diſorders are occaſioned 


by a latent acid; and, though this 
theory is now exploded, the prac- 
tice built upon it is, in good met 
ſure, ſtill continued. So far a 
abſorbents from being uſeful in 
theſe caſes, that ſubſtances of 3 
directly contrary quality, mild aci- 
dulous liquors, are in general the 
moſt ſucceſsful remedies, wherev*l 
the vis vitz is not too far depreſſed; 
and where it is, the inſipid indolent 
earths can contribute nothing d 
{ſupport or raiſe it. " 


Chap. 1. 


It may here be proper to take 
notice of a quality hitherto little 
expected from theſe kinds of ſub- 
ſtances 3 that of ſtrongly promot- 

ing putrefaction. Fleſh mixed with 
a \ Fall proportion of chalk, and 
expoſed to 'a heat equal to that 
of the human body, not only cor- 


rupts ſooner than without this ad- 


dition, but likewiſe in a far greater 
degree, reſolving in a few days in- 
to a perfect mucus, This quality 
of the abſorbent powders {for the 
liſcovery. of which, with many o- 
ther curious experiments on the 
ſame ſubject, the public are obliged 
tothe ingentous Dr. Pringle) ſeems 
to forbid their uſe in all thoſe kinds 
of fevers, where the animal juices 
we already too much diſpoſed to a 
putrefactive ſtate. We have above 
obſerved, that, in theſe caſes, though 
yery frequently employed, they are 
at beſt unſerviceable ; perhaps their 
il effects would be oftener ſeen, if 
It was not for the quantity of acids 
uſually given in acute diſeaſes, 


PULVIS BEZOARDICUS. 
Bezoardic powder, 


| Lond, — 
Take of | 
Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, one pound ; 
Oriental bezoar prepared, one 
ounce. 
Mix them together. 


Bezoar has hitherto been an 
npredient in the foregoing compo- 
ition, which was then called. Gaſ- 
Oign's powder; though notwith- 
landing the addition which .this 
aticle made to the price, it added 
tthing to the virtue of the me- 
dicine. The college of London 
bare therefore very prudently di- 
ted an abſorbent powder, with- 
Out this coſtly article ; and com- 
Neſed another, diſtinguiſhed by:i its 
Ame, for the ule of thoſe who 


Powders. * 


expect any particular virtues from 
it. The Edinburgh college have 
entirely expunged this unneceſſary 
drug, and take no farther notice of 


it in their pharmacopceia, than 


barely giving it a place in the Ca» 
talogue of ſimples. 


PULVIS CONTRA VER 
 COMPOSIT US. 


Compound powder of contrayerva. 


| Lond. 
Take of 


Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, a pound and a half; 
Contrayerva root, five Ounces, 
Make them into a powder, 


Bdinb, 
Take of 
Contrayerva root, fix drams ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two drams 3 

Engliſh ſaffron, one dram; 
Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, two ounces. 


Make them into a powder. 


TuksB powders were formerly 
directed to be made up into balls 


with water, (and then called Lapis 
CONTRAYERVE) a piece of trouble 


now laid aſide as ' needleſs, for it 


was neceſlary to reduce the balls 


into powder again before they 


could be uſed. Nor did that form 
contſibute, as has been imagined, 
to their preſervation ; for it is 


ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, that the 


powder will loſe more by b-ing 
Jeept - for a reaſonable length of 
time in a cloſe-ſtopt glaſs, than the 
balls will, in the humedctation with 
water, and exſiccation in the air, 
before they are fit for being put by 


to. keep. Theſe medicines have a 
much better claim to the title of an 
alexipharmac and ſudorific, than the 
two foregoing compoſitions. The 
contrayer va, ſiakeroot, and ſaſtrog, 
by themſelves are ſuch, and prove 
very ſerviceable in low fevers, 
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where the vis vitæ is weak, and a 
diaphoreſis to be promoted. It is 
poſſible, that the crabs- claw pow- 
ders are of no farther ſervice than 
as they divide theſe powerful in- 
gredients, and render them ſup- 
portable to the ſtomach. 


PULVIS ad EPILEPFICOS 
de GUTTETA dictus. 
Epileptic powder. 
Talnb. 

Take 

Wild valerian root, 

Peony root, of each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 


Tris powder has undergone 
a great reduction of its ingredients, 
to its advantage as a medicine; 
the articles rejected being either in- 
ſignificant, or at beſt far inferior to 
thoſe retained, and conſequently 
increaſing the bulk of the compo- 
fition, without communicating a 
proportionable ſhare of efficacy. 
Perhaps, for the ſame reaſon, the 
peony roots are not altogether un- 
exceptionable. The powder, how- 
ever, as now reicrmed, may be 
locked on as a medicine of ſome 
importance for the purpoſes ex- 
preſſed in its title, far ſuperior to 
thoſe of ſimilar intention in other 
pharmacopœias. The doſe is from 
ten grains to half a dram for chil- 
dren, and from half a dram to 
two drams for adults. The ab- 
ſorbent powders, generally directed 
in theſe kinds of compoſitions, are 
here moſt prudently omitted, as 
they may eaſily be mixed extem- 
poraneouſly, where particular caſes 
may require them. For chilaren, 
theſe additions are often neceſſary, 
as in moſt of their diſorders, acidi- 
nes in the firſt paſſages have a con- 
ſiderable ſhare: in adults, they are 
rarely of ule. 


PULVIS e MYRRHA,” 
COMPOSITUS, 


ef J . 
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Compound powder of myrrh, 


ond. 
Take of 
Rue leaves, dried, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Myrrh, each an ounce and 2 
half ; | 
Aſafetida, 
Sagapenum, 
Ruſſia caſtor, 
Opopanax, each one ounce. 
9 them togecher into a poy- 
er. | 


Trrs is a reformation of the 


trochiſci e myrrha, à compoſition 


contrived by Razi againſt uterine 
obſtructions. It may be taken in 
any convenient vehicle, or made 


into boluſes, from a ſcruple to 2 


dram or more, two or three times 
a day. 


PULVIS ad PARTUM. 
Powder to promote delivery. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Borax, half an ounce; 
Caſtor, | 
Saffron, each a dram and a half; 

Oil of cinnamon, eight drops; 
Oil of amber, fix drops. 

Beat the ſpecies together into 2 
powder, to which add the ois, 
and mix the whole well toge- 
ther, 


Tris medicine has long been 
held in eſteem for the purpoſe ex- 
reſſed in its title; nevertheleſs, 
its real efficacy, and what hare 
thereof is owing to each of the 1 
predients, has not been ſufficient 
determined: the borax, though Þ 
ſome thought to be of little 1mport 
ance, does not perhaps ccntrivut 
the leaſt to its virtue. The doe! 
from a ſcruple to a dram, of, 
much as can be conveniently tab 
up at once on the point of a knie 


It ſhould be kept in a very clok 


veſſel 


vel 
col 
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veſſel, otherwiſe it will ſoon loſe a 
conſiderable deal of its more valu- 


able pal ts. 


PULVIS e SCAMMONIO 
CoOMPOSIT Us. 
(Compound powder of ſcammony. 
ond. 
Take of 
Scammony, four ounces ; 
Calcined hartſhorn prepared, 
three ounces. 


Grind them diligently together in- 


to a powder, 


HERE the ſcammony is divided 
by the earthy calx, and thus fen- 
dered ſomewhat more ſoluble, and 
kſs adheſive ; hence its purgative 
quality is promoted, at the ſame 
ume that it becomes leſs griping. 
The doſe of the compound is from 
fftcen grains to half a dram. 

This powder has been uſually 
prepared with diaphoreticantimony 
and cryſtals of tartar (inſtead of the 
calcined hartſhorn above directed) 
and called from its firſt publiſher, 
PULVIS CORNACHINI, which, 
in the Edinburgh pharmacope1a, 
15 thus directed. 

Take of 

Diaphoretic antimony, 

Creme of tartar, 

Scammony, each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 


Tuis may be given to the quan- 
tity-of a dram a more. In other 
preſcriptions, the tartar and anti- 
monial calx bear nearly the ſame 
Proportion to the ſcammony, as 
the calcined hartſhorn in the pre- 
ceding formula. It appears pro- 
able, that neither of theſe ingre- 
dients are of any farther uſe, than 
as they divide the texture of the 
ſcammony 3 though Cornacchini 
Propoſes notable advantage from 
lome deobſtruent quality in the tar- 


tar, whereby the veſſels ſhall be 


opened, and the noxious humours 
prepared for expulſion; and from 
the preparation of antimony, though 


it have no ſenſible operation, he 


expects ſome ſhare of the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs, which ſometimes attends the 
rougher preparations of that mi- 
neral. | 


PULVIS e SENA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder f ſena. 

Lond. 8 
Take of Wien: 
Cryſtals of -tartar, 
Sena, each two ounces ; 
Scammony, half an ounce ; 
Cloves, 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, each two drams. 
Powder the ſcammony by itſelf ; 
and all the other ingredients to- 
_ gether; then mix them. 


PULVIS DIASENNZ. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Creme of tartar, 
Sena, each two ounces z 
Scammony, 
Ginger, each half an ounce. 
Make them into a powder. 


THrest powders are given as ca= 7 
thartics, in the doſe of two ſcruples, 
or a dram. The ſpices are added, 
not only to divide, but to warm 
the medicine, and make it fit eaſier 
on the ſtomach. The ſcammony 
is uſed as a ſtimulus to the ſena; 
the quantity of the latter neceſſar 
for a doſe, when not aſſiſted by 
ſome more powerful material, be- 
ing too bulky to be conveniently 
taken in this form. 


PULVIS STERNUTATORIUS, 
Sternutatory powder. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Aſarum, 


Marjoram, 
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Marjoram, 3 

Marum Syriacum leaves; dried, 

Lavender flowers, dried, each 
equal weights. 


Rab them together into a pow- 


 PULVIS CEPHALICUS. 
Cephalic powder, 


Zainb, 
Take of ä 
Aſarum, | 
Marjoram, of the leaves of each, 
equal parts. 


Beat them together into a pow- 


der. „ 


Tux titles of theſe powders ſuffi- 
ciently expreſs their intention. They 
are both agreeable and efficacious 
errhines, and ſuperior to moſt of 
thoſe uſually ſold under the name 
of herb ſnuff. 


PULVIS STYPTICUS. 
Styptic powder, 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Alum, half an ounce; 
Dragons blood, two drams. 
Make them into a powder. 


Tais powder has long been in 
repute as an aſtringent, under the 


title of PuL vis sT YPTicus Het- 


VET11. It is undoubtedly a very 
powerful medicine; though the 
dragons blood ſeems to have little 
mare in its effects. Some direct 
the ingredients to be melted toge- 
ther before they are powdered; but 
this circumſtance does not appear 
to be neceſſary. | | 


PULVIS e SUCCINO 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of amber. 


A 35 ond. 
Take of | 
Amber prepared, os: 
Gum Arabic, each ten drams ; 
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Juice of hypociſtis, f 
Balauſtines, „„ mo 
Japan earth, each five drams; vic 
Olibanum, half an ounce; col 
Strained opium, one dram; aly 
Beat them together into a POM pre 
der. For... ſtat 
8 of 
Tuis powder is compoſed of the the 
more unexceptionable ingredients gre 
of the Txochisci E CARABE OT and 
our former pharmacopœia. The IT 
articles omitted, which are as many Al 
in number as thoſe now retained, ge 
were manifeſtly abſurd or ſuper-. b. 
fluous; and the making it up into bn! 
troches, a very unneceſſary trouble, ſub 
The medicine, as now reformed, m 
may be looked upon as an uſeful, die 
and tolerably elegant aſtringent; me 
though poſſibly the ingredient, We 
whach it receives name from, con- Cot 
tributes little to its virtue. Two thi 
ſcruples of the compoſition contain qu 
one grain of opium. 
PULVIS e TRAGACANTHA, 
| COMPOSIT Us. T; 
Compound powder of gum tragte | 
canth. 
| Lond. 
Take of 1 8 5 Be: 
Gum tragacanth, | 
Gum Arabic, 
Marſhmallow root, each at P. 
ounce and a half; 
Starch, | 7 
Liquorice, each half an ounce; 
Double- refined ſugar, thret 5 
OUNCES 3 201 0 
Grind them into a powder. Mi 
PULVIS DIATRAGACANT H . 
| - Edinb. - 
Take of 10 aa 
Gum tragacanth, one ounce an * 
n 5 
Marſhmallow root, Th 
Liquorice, tz bat 
Starch, each half an,ounce- 20 


| ogether into a pode! 
Beat them together into à Po Bors 


Chap. 1+ 
Born theſe powders are mild e- 
molliments 3 and hence become ſer- 
viceable in heCtic caſes, tickling 
coughs, ſtrangury, ſome kinds of 
alvine fluxes, and other diſorders 
tate of the humours, or an abraſion 
of the mucus of the inteſtines : 
they ſoften, and give a greater de- 


| | 

l tee of conſiſtency to the former, 
f and defend the latter from being 
„ irritated or excoriated by them. 


All the ingredients coincide in theſe 
general intentions; the marſhmal- 
low root, however, is ſomewhat too 
bulky for this form, and likewiſe 


le, ſubjects the compoſition to grow 
d, mouldy in keeping, an inconve- 


nience which the cold ſeeds for- 
merly employed. in theſe powders 
were particularly liable to. 'The 
doſe is from half a dram to two or 
tree drams, which may be fre- 
quently repeated. 


HIERA PICRA. 
Lond, 

Take of | 
The gum extracted from Soco- 

torine aloes, one pound; 
Canella alba, three ounces. 
Beat them ſeparately into powder, 
and then mix them together. 


an Pulvis HIERA PICRA dictus. 


Take : 
ce; docotorine aloes, four ounces; 
hee Virginian ſnakeroot, 


Singer, each half an ounce. 
x, and beat them into a powder. 


Tues e compoſitions were origi- 
nally directed to be made into an 
electuary: with us, they have been 
rarely uſed in that form, and not 
Often in this of a powder, on ac- 
Cunt of their great nauſeouſneſs. 

cy are chiefly employed as the 
21s of a tincture called infura 

TG, See Page 297. | 


_ Powers. 


proceeding from a thin acrimonious | 
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SPECIES AROMATICE. 
Aromatic ſpecies. 


Lend. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces; 
| Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Ginger, 
Long pepper, each one onnce. 
Beat them together into a powder, 


PULVIS DIAROMATON. 
Aromatic powder. 


Edinb, 
Take of 
Nutmegs, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Ginger, each equal parts, 
Beat them together into a powder. 


Bor theſe compoſitions are a- 
greeable, hot, ſpicy medicines z 
and as ſuch may be uſefully taken 
in cold phlegmatic habits and de- 
cayed conſtitutions, for warmi 
the ſtomach, promoting digeſtion, 
and ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera. The doſe is from tea 
grains to a ſcruple and upwards. 
The firſt is conſiderably the Warm- 
eſt. 15 


SPECIES e SCORDIO ſine 
apo; : 
Species of ſcordium withaut opium. 


Lond. 
Take of 5 
Bole' armenic, or French bole, 
four ounces; Gs 
Scordium, two ounces ; _ 1 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Storax ſtrained, 
Tormentil root, 
Biſtort root, 
Gentian, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Galbanum ftrained, 
Gum Arabic, | 
Red roſes, each one ounce 
Long pepper, | 
Ginger, each half an ounce. 
Reduce them into powder. 


SPECIES 
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Medicinal Compoſitions. 


SPECIES e SCORDIO cum 
OPIO. 
Species of ſcordium with opium. 
Lond. 
Take of ſtrained opium, three 
drams. | 
Dry it a little, that it may eaſily 
F pulverize . and add it to the 
foregoing ſpecies in the beating, 
that they may be all reduced in- 
to a powder together. 


Tr1s is the ſpecies of Fracaſto- 
rius's confection or diaſcordium, 
which has been hitherto kept in 
the ſhops in the form of an elec- 
tuary only, but is now judiciouſly 

directed in that of a powder allo, 
both with and without the opium : 
when made into an electuary, the 
medicine, in keeping, loſes of its 
aſtringency, in which conſiſts great 
part of its virtue. As this com- 
poſition has in common practice 
been looked upon as a medicine 
of great conſequence, and its ef- 
fects determined by long experi- 
ence; the college have made no 
farther alteration in its ingredients, 
than ſubſtituting red roſes them- 
ſelves to the ſugar of roſes, omit- 
ting ſorrel ſeeds, which are certain- 
ly inſignificant, and ſupplying the 
Lemniam earth, which with us is 
ſcarce ever met with genuine, by a 
proper increaſe of the bole. They 
have nevertheleſs given an elegant 
reformation of it, in the pxu/wis e 
bolo, cum et fine opio: there, the 
ſcordium, ftorax, gentian, dittany, 
ginger, and galbanum, are rejected, 
as being either ſuperfluous or con- 
trary to the intention; whilſt an 
increaſe of the tormentil root am- 
ply ſupplies the loſs of the biſtort 
and roſes, The quantity of opium 
is the ſame in both, viz. one grain 
in forty-tive of the compoſition, 


PULVIS TESTACEUS 
CERATUS, 
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immoderate uterine diſcharges, [ts 


Phyſicians, and made a conſidera- 


on account probably of the ill co 


Part Iv. 
Cerated teſlaceous poꝛoder. 

| on f 

Melt ſome yellow bees wax over ; 
gentle fire; and carefully fiir in- 
to 1t, by little and little, as much 
of the compound powderof crabs. 
claws as the wax will take up, 


TH1s preparation, made with 
oyſterſhells, inſtead of the crahs. 
claw powder, has been in uſe for 
ſome time in the Edinburgh inkr. 
mary, and is thence now received 
into the pharmacopceia of the col. 
lege. It 1s given to the quantiy 
of a dram, twice a day, in diar- 
rhœas and dyſenteries, wherever 
the viſcera are ſubject to be eroded 
by acrimonious humours, and in 


virtue ſeems to depend wholly up- 
on the wax, the earthy powder be- 
ing of no farther uſe than to di. 
vide that concrete, and render it 
miſcible with the animal fluids, 


PuLvIis ARTHRITICUS AMARUS, 
Bitter gout powder, 
| Pari. 
Take of 
Gentian root, 
Round birthwort root, 
Rhapontic root, 
Getrmander leaves, 
Groundpine leaves, 
Leſſer centaury tops, of each 
equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 


ComposiTrions of this kind welf 
in uſe among the ancient Greek 


ble part of their practice in gov!) 
and arthritic complaints. But while 
they beſtow great praiſes on them 
in cold and phlegmatic conſtitu- 
tions, they very properly condemn 
them as being extremely hurtful in 
the hot and bilious. Afterward 


ſequences ariſing from their ind 
| criminaly 


* 


Chap. I. 


ciminate uſe, theſe medicines fell 
into neglect, till the introduction 
of the Greek volumes into the 
weſtern parts of Europe, when they 
were tranſcribed by ſome of the 
earlier medical writers, and brought 
into ſome eſteem in Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, &c. A form 
differing” from the above only in 
the omiſſion of the rhapontic root, 
vas ſome years ago brought from 
thence, as a family receipt, by a 
perſon of high rank, who having 
experienced remarkable benefit 
from it in a hereditary gout, or- 
dered it to be printed, and co- 
pies delivered to all who ſhould 
akk for them. (See the Medical 
Obſervations and Inquiries pub- 
liſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in 
London, vol. i. p. 126.) The di- 
regions for uſing this medicine 
are to the following effect. 

« Take one dram of the pow- 
« der every morning faſting, in a 
cup of any agreeable liquor, 
*« keeping faſting an hour and a 
half after it. Continue this for 
„three months without interrup- 
“tion, then diminiſh the doſe to 
« three quarters of a dram for 
« three -months longer, then to 
half a dram for fix months 
more. After the firſt year, it 
will be ſufficient to take half 
a dram every other day. As 


* bly, it will take perhaps two 
years before any great benefit 

is received. In rheumatiſms 
that are only accidental, a few 
of the dram doſes may do: 
but in habitual rheumatiſms, 
and ſuch as are of long ſtand- 
ing, it muſt be taken as for 
the gout: the remedy requires 


: patience, as it operates but ſlow 


in both caſes,” 


Dr. Clephane remarks (in the 
earned and judicious paper a- 


Powders. 


this medicine operates inſenſi- 


dare referred to) that this me- 


557 


dicine will probably do good in 
many caſes, for in many caſes 
there is reaſon to believe it ex- 


tremely proper; but that an in- 


diſcriminate uſe of it will probably 
again do what a like abuſe for- 
merly did, bring a good medi- 
cine into diſrepute. | 


PuLvis CATHARTICUS SALINUS« 
Saline cathartic powaer. 
Take of 
Vitriolated tartar, 
Cryſtals of tartar, each one dram; 
oal prune], or purified nitre, one 
ſcruple. 
Make them into a powder. 


Tris is an uſeful cathartic in 
inflammatory diſorders, and a viſ- 
cid impure ſtate of the juices, The 

uantity above directed is intend- 
ed for one doſe, which ſhould be ac. 
companied with plentiful dilution. 


PuLvis CARMINATIVUS., 
Carminative powder. 


Take of 
Aniſeed, 
Sweet fennel ſeed, each two 
ſcruples ; 
Ginger, one ſcruple ; 
Nutmegs, half a ſeruple; 
Fine ſugar, half a dram. 


Reduce them into a powder, for 
four doſes, 


Tris powder is employed for 
expelling flatulencies ariſing from 
indigeſtion, particularly thofe to 
which hypochondriacal and hyftert- 
cal perſons are ſubject. It is like- 
wie uſefully given in the gripes of 
young children, either mixed with 
their food or otherwiſe, 


PuULvis DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic powder, 
Take of 
Sal prune], ten grains; 
Salt of amber, four grains; 
Oil 
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Oil of turpentine, three drops ; 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
1 the oil upon the ſugar, then 
add the ſalts, and grind the 

whole together. 


Tuis powder is a very effica- 
cious diuretic, and may be given 
to advantage in caſes where the 
aſſiſtance of ſuch forcing medicines 


is required. The ſalts ſomewhat 


abate the heating quality of the 


oil, and at the ſame time cool and 


relax the paſſages. 


Poul vis ROBORANS. 
| Strenotheiing powder, 
Take of | 
Extract of Peruvian bark, twelye 
grains; 
Salt of ſteel, two grains. 
Oil of cinnamon, one drop; 
Fine ſugar, half a dram. 
Having mixed the oil with the ſu- 
gar, add the other ingredients, 
and grind the whole well to- 
gether, for two doſes. 


Tuis medicine has a much bet- 
ter title to the appellation of a 
ürengthener, than thoſe uſually 
met with under that name in diſ- 


penſatories. In lax havits, debili- 


ties of the nervous ſyſtem, the 
weakneſſes peculiar to either ſex, 
it has generally good effects. 


Purvis ad STRUMAS. 
Powaer againſt the king's . 
Take of : 
Burnt ſponge, one ſcruple; 
Nirre, 
Coralline, | 
Fine ſugar, each half a ſcruple. 
Reduce them into powder. 


Tuis powder is recommended 
in ſcrophulous diſorders and ob- 
firucions of the glands: it is ſup- 
poſed to open and deterge the mi- 
nute veſſels, and carry off the 
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Part IV. 


offending matter by urine, Dr 
Mead informs us, in his Monita 
medica, that he very frequently 
experienced its good effects: he 
uſed to give the quantity above 
preſcribed twice a day, with three 


or four glaſſes of the leſs com. 


pounded lime-water along with 
each doſe: if the patient way 
much emaciated, the lime water 
was mixed with about an equal 
quantity of milk, 


£ PULVIS TEMPERANS. 
Take of 
Vitriolated tartar, 
Purified nitre, each three drams; 
Cinnabar, finely levigated, two | 
ſcruples. | 
Make them into a ſubtile powder, 


Trese kinds of pewders are it 
frequent uſe among foreign phy- 
ficians in all diſorders accompa- 
nied with immoderate heat or 
exagitation of the humours, They 
are called alſo, eſpecially when 
abſorbents are joined, pulveri 
pr&cipitantes, and antiſpaſmodici. 
They are given in doſes of only 2 
few grains at a time, but repeated 
at ſhort intervals. 


PuLvis VERMIPUGUS. 
4 ermifuge powatr. 


Take of i. 
Tanſy flowers, 
Worm-ſeed, each three drams; 
Salt of ſteel, one dram. 
Make them into a powder. 


Take of . 
Tin reduced into fine powder, 
two drams; 
Ethiops mineral, half a dram! 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Mix them well together. 
1 2 
Choice rhubarb, three drams! 
| Scam- 


Scammony, Hhlalf of the ſalt of ſteel. The ſe- i 
. Calomel, each one dram. cond is divided into three or four Us 
a Mix and make them into a powder, doſes, one of which is taken every 1 
Y | 3 | morning, and a cathartic on the | "8 
e All theſe compoſitions are well day following. The third, which ö 1 
0 calculated for the purpoſe expreſſed is a briſk purgative, is uſed, in the 1 
ee in the title. The firſt is given in quantity of half a dram, after the 4 7 
Ns the hoſpitals, in doſes of half a others have been premiſed ; or it as 
th dram twice a day; which quantity is taken once or twice a week 1 
40 contains about four grains and à without their aſſiſtance, Hl 
er Jy 
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CHAPTER II. 


F\ROCHES and lozenges are 
compoled of powders made 
up with glutinous ſubſtances into 
little cakes, and afterwards dried. 
This form is principally made uſe 
of for the more commodious ex- 
hibition of certain medicines, by 
fitting them to diſſolve flowly in 
the mouth, ſo as to paſs by de- 
grees into the ſtomach; and hence 
theſe preparations have generally a 
conſiderable proportion of ſugar or 
other materials grateful to the pa- 
late. Some powders have likewiſe 
been reduced into troches, with a 
view to their preſervation; though 
poſſibly for no very good reaſons : 
for the moiſteaing, and afterwards 
drying them in the air, mult in 
this light be of greater injury, 
than any advantage accruing from 
this form can counterbalance. 


General rules for making troches. 


I; 

The three ſirſt rules laid down for 
making powders, are alſo to be 
obſerved in the powders for 
troches [E.] 

| II. 

If the maſs proves ſo glutinous as 
to ſtick to the fingers in making 
up, the hands may be anointed 
with any convenient ſweet or a- 
romatic oil; or elſe ſprinkled 


with powder of ſtarch, or with 


that of 1:quorice [Z.] 
III. | 
In order to thoroughly dry th 
troches, put them on an inverted 
fieve, in a ſhady, airy place, and 
fre uent y turn them [E.] 


1 


Troches and lozenges, 


% 


m4 


Fr 
Troches are to be kept in glass 4 
veſſels, or in earthen ones well 
glazed | E.] 
TROCHISCT ALBI RHAS9IS, 
ſeu SIEF ALBUM. 
The white troches, or dry colhriun 
of Nazi. 
fray A 
Take of | 
Ceruſſe, three ounces; 
Sarcocolla, one ounce ; Y 
Gum tragacanth, three drams; L, 
Camphor, one dram: 3 
Roſe-water, as much as is ſufli- i 
cient. 5 * 
Make them inte troches according 
to art, 
Tre making theſe ingredients 
into troches, is an unneceflary trou« 
ble; ſince, before they are uſed, 
they muſt be powdered again, for Tal 
being mixed with roſe-water of E 
other liquors, for the purpoſes of D 
a cooling, antacrid, and mode- 
rately aſtrictive collyrium, injec- G 
tion, &. The London college Dr; 
have therefore directed them to be m. 
kept in the form of powder (under me 
the title of pulvis e cerufſa comp. Ia 
tus) omitting the camphor, which 
is not found in the original ol 
Razi. 1 
x 
TROCHISCI BECHICI ALBI, br 
IM hite 'peftoral troches. W; 
Lond. al t 
Take of 5 ciel 
Double. refined ſugar, 2 pour are 
and a helf; ed t 
St:rch, an ounce and a half ; gar, 


Liquorice, fix drams; | 
. ” Floreuc 
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Florence orris root, half an over a gentle fire, till it is of 2 
ounc e. + proper confitente? for - being 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- formed into troches. [a 
der, which is to be made up gl TaksE compoſitions are deſign- 
to troches with a proper quan- e for the fame purpoſes as the 
tity of mucilage of am da- White pectoral troches above de- 
gacanth. CCT In foreign pharmacopœias 
| there are ſome other troches of 
Edinb. this kind, under the titles of zro- 
eke o, „ cb eſci breehici flaui, and rubri; the 
wel White ſugar in powder, one firft are coloured with ſaffron, the 
ound and a half; * latter with bole armenie. The 
Compound powder of gum tra- diſſolving and ſtraining the ex- 
gacanth, three ounces ; : „ ot 
IS, _ „ „ tract of liquorice and gum Ara- 
Florence orris root, one ounce; bic, as now ordered the i of 
n Roſe water, a ſufficient Juan the above p:efcriptions, is a con- 
ULY + ER. | iiderable unprovement;z not only 
Make them into troches, as they are by that means more 
| | 355 | uniformly mixed than they can 
Turek compolitions are very well be by beating ; but likewiſe 
reeable pectorals, and may be 12 22 
ae ), de as they are thereby purified from 
ns; * 24 n ; 1 3 er the heterogenoeus matters, of which 
ated for ſoftening acrimonious hu- poth thole drugs have commonly 
uff mours, and allaying the aching no {mall ad mixture. 305 
in the throat, which provokes 5 
as 1855 e de 22 
r ; 
TROCHISCT BECHICI e 
ents | | NIGRIE Take of | - 
rows Black peftoral troches. Red lead, half an ounces 
uſed, Lond. „ Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
, for Take of W 0g One Ounce ; | | : 
r Of Extract of liquorice, Crumb of the ſineſt bread, four 
ſes of Vouble-refined ſugar, each ten Ounces. 5 
node- ounces z | Make them up with roſe-water in- 
injec- Gum tragacanth, half a pound. to oblong troches. 
lege Drop upon theſe ingredients, fo m2 - . 
to be much water as will make the Tus troches are employed 
under maſs ſoft enough to be formed only for external purpoſes as eſcha- 
m. i troches. rotics: they are powerfully ſuch, 
which Ss and require a good deal of caution 
al of Edinb, | in their uſe, | 
Tike of | ; | 
Hxtract of liquorice, a TROCHISCI de MYRRHA, 
\ LB, Gum Arabic, each four ounces z Troches of myrrh. 
N ſugar, eight Ounces. Edinb. 
oil the extract and gum in a ſuffi- Take of ä | 
dent quantity of water till they Myrrh, one ounce and a half; 
pound are diſſolved: then having flrain- Lovage ſeed, 
ed the liquor, add to it the ſu- Pennyroyal leaves, 
Af; Lr, and evaporate the mixture Ruſſia caſtor, | | 
orenct - . IS 
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562 Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Galbanum, each one ounce ; 
Eſſential oil of ſavin, half a 
dram ; g . 
Elixir. proprietatis, as much as 
is ſufficient. | 
Let the gum be ſoftened with the 
_ elixir into a maſs of the conſiſt- 
ence of honey ; then add the 
oil and powders, and make the 
whole 1nto troches according to 
art, | 


Tuxsz troches are very well 
contrived, in regard to efficacy, 
and ſuperior to thoſe in moſt other 


pharmacopceias, under the ſame 


title. Madder and cummin ſeed, 
two of their former ingredients, 
which were objected to in the pre- 
ceding edition of this work, are 
now expunged; the one as being 


an unneceſlary article; the other 


as being an offenſive one, and not 


of ſimilar intention with the reſt. 


In the place of this laſt, lovage 
ſeed is introduced, which is doubt- 
leſs more agreeable to the inten- 
tion of the medicine. Aſafetida 
is ſupplied by an increaſe of the 
galbanum; and the eſſential oil of 
rue, by an increaſe of the oil of 
ſavin. There ſeems to be no oc- 
caſion for making a medicine of 
this kind into troches, as 1t cannot 


be conveniently taken in that form; 


the London college have therefore 
exchanged their TROC HIS e 
myrrha for a Pulvis e myrrba com- 


poſitus, which ſee. 


TROCHISCI e NITRO. 
Troches of nitre. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Nitre purified, four ounces; 

Double: refined ſugar, one pound. 
Make them into troches with mu- 

cilage of gum tragacanth. 


Tuts is 2 very agreeable form 
for the exhibition of nitre; though, 
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Part IV. 
when the ſalt is thus taken with 
out any liquid (if the quantity ig 
conſiderable) it is apt to occafior 
uneaſineſs about the ſtomach. 
which can only be prevented b 
large dilution with aqueous 1; 
quors. 


TROCHISCT e SCILLA. 
Troches of ſquills, 


| ond, 
Take of 
Baked ſquills, half a pound; 


Wheat flour, four ounces, 
Beat them together, and form th 
_ maſs into troches, which are 

be dried with a gentle heat. 


Tris preparation is uſed on 
as an ingredient in the theriac 
The deſign of baking the fquilli 
to abate its acrimony 5 and maki 
it afterwards into troches fe 
the moſt convenient way of dryir 
it ; common wheat flour 1s as 
for this purpoſe as any, thou 
that of the white vetch has be 
generally directed. 


TROCHISCI e SULPHCUR 


Troches of ſulphur, Ro! 

Lond. . 

Take of ike 

Flowers of ſulphur, waſhec,! 

Ounces; Ap 
Double - refined ſugar, i Un 
ounces. | | uſe, 
Beat them together, and add ert 
ſome mucilage of quince { me ef 
form them into troches. 1 5 
ici. 

TROCHISCI DIASULPE exc 
„. troc. 

Troches of ſulphur. adual) 

Eainb. | «Ca, q 

Take of be, 
Flowers of ſulphur, one ov « 
Flowers of benzoine, one du ta); 


White ſugar, three n % tre 
Mucilage of gum tragacant an 
much as is ſufficient. 


Chap. 2. 


Mix and make them into troches, 
according to art, 5 


* 


On 


TuEsE compoſitions are to be 
conſidered only as agreeable forms 
for the exhibition of ſulphur, no 
.lteration or addition being here 
nade to its virtue; unleſs that by 
the flowers of benzoine in the ſe- 
cond preſcription, the medicine 1s 
ſuppoſed to be rendered more effi- 
ccious as a pectoral. 


TROCHISCI e TERRA 
JAPONICA. 
Troches of Japan earth, 
Lond. 


2 =” 


Take of 

Japan earth, 

Gum Arabic, each two ounces ; 
Sugar of rofes, fixteen ounces. 
peat them together, and dropping 
in ſome water, make them into 
toches. 


Edinb. 

Take of 

Japan earth, two ounces; 

Gum tragacanth, half an ounce; 

White ſugar, one pound; 

Roſe water, a ſufficient quanti- 
ty. 3 

lake them into troches. 


A preparation of this kind, with 
de addition of ambergris and 
iſs, which are here more pru- 
ently omitted, has long been in 
ne eſteem as a mild reſtringent 
t. under the title of CAT ECHu. 
tines of this claſs in general 
F excellently fitted for the form 
oches; for when lowly. and 
auilly received into the fto— 
ben, as this form occaſions them 
Hay, they produce much better 
eds, than if an equa] quantity 
o taken down at once. The 
Pe troches are ſufficiently palat- 
„and of conſiderable ſervice 


Ins, diarrhœas, &c. 


Troches and Lozenges. 


ome kinds of coughs, thin acrid 
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TABELLE CARDIALGICE. 
Cardialgic lozenges, 

ET A 
Take of 8 
Chalk prepared, four ounces: 
Crabs - claws piepared, two 
ounces ; 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
half an ounce ; | 
Nutmegs, one ſcruple 
Double- refined ſugar, 
dunces. Z 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow+ 


der, and make them into troches 
With water, 


TROCHISCI CARDIALGICI, 
Edimnkb, Et 


three 


Take of 
Oyſter-ſhells prepared, 
White chalk, powdered, each 
two ounces; 
Gum Arabic, half an ounce; 
Nutmegs, half a dram ; 
White ſugar, fix ounces; _ 
Common water, aſuſacientquan- 
tity. 
Make them into troches, according 
to art, 


Tags compoſitions are calcu- 
lated agaiuſt that uneaſy ſenſation 
at the t:mach improperly called the 
heartburn; in which they often- 
times give immediate relief, by ab- 
ſorbing and neutralizing the acid 
juices that occaſion this diſorder. 
The abſorbent powders here made 
nſe of, are of the moſt powerful 
kind, though there does not ſeem 
to be any occaſion for uſing more 
than one of them. Some have 
pretcribed the following formula. 


TABELLX ANTACIDE. 
Antacid lozenges. 
Take of | 
Prepared white 
drams; | 
Candied ginger, three drams 3 
Cinnamon, one £ram 3 


O O 2 
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Fine ſugar, diſſolved in water, as 
as much as is ſufficient to re- 
duce the whole into a due 
conſiſtence for being formed 
into lozenges. 


HERE it may be obſerved, that 
all theſe compoſitions, though very 
effectual for the intention, are ac- 
companied with an inconvenience, 
which is frequently complained of 
in their uſe; their binding the 


belly. The uſe of the chalk, 


oyſterſnells, and crabs-claws, is 
to abſorb acidities; and both theſe, 
and the other common abſorbents, 
united with acids, compoſe there- 
with aſtringent concretes. The 
following compoſition 1s free from 
this inconvenience. 


TABELLE ANTACIDZE 
LAXANTES. | 
Laxative antacid I:zenges, 
Take of | 
Magneſia alba, fix ounces ; 
Double-refined ſugar, three 
Ounces ; 
Nutmegs, one ſcruple. 
Mix them well together, and 
form them into troches with 
mucilage of gum tragacanth. 


SACCHARUM ROSACEUM. 
Sugar of roſes. 


| Lond, 
Take of 
Red-roſe buds, freed from the 
heels, and haſtily dried, one 
x ounce; 
Double refined ſugar, onepound. 


Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 


der, then mix, and moiſten 


them with water, that they may 
be formed into troches, which 


are to be dried by a gentle heat. 


In the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia, this preparation is directed 
as follows. 5 


Part IV. 
TABELLE ROSAC E. 


Roſe tablets. 
| - Edinb, 
Take of | 
Conſerve of red roſes, four 
ounces ; 
White ſugar, in powder, one 
pound. 


If any moiſture is required, take 
of ſyrup of dry roſes a ſufficien 
quantity for forming them into 
troches, which are to be dricc 
with a gentle heat. 


THe ſugar of roſes was former 
ly made, by boiling a pound o 
fine ſugar with four ounces of thi 
juice of red roſes, over a gent! 
fre, till the Juice was almoſt : 
evaporated ; then throwing in 2 
ounce of dry red roſes reduced t 
a very fine powder; after whic 
the matter was poured out upon 
marble, and formed into lozenge 
The two methods above directe 
are more ſimple and commodious 
though, if any virtue be expedde 
from the roſes, the medicine 
not at all improved by the alter 
tion. As the conſerve conta 
only one- fourth its weight of roll 
in a freſh late, it is obvious! 
the quantity of ficſh roſes in 
ſecond preſcription is leſs than lt 
of the dry ones in the firſt. 
Theſe preparations are chie 
valued for their agrecablene!s 
the eye and palate. Some f 
wiſe eſteem them, medicirally 
light refiringents; and 100 
on them, not undcſervedly, # 
excellent addition to milk 19 Pi} 
ſical and hectic caſes. Somé! 
been accuſtomed to add a pdf 
of acid in making theſe * 
tions: this improves the co. 
but renders them unfit to be 
with milk. 


MINTIC 
TABELLX ANTHEL 2 


Ant helmintic Jus arc. 


Take of I. | Pow 


r 4 
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Chap. 2. Troches and Lozenges. 


Powdered tin, half a dram ; 

Fine ſugar, half an ounce ; 

Roſe- water, a-ſufficient quanti- 
ty to make them into a maſs 
for tablets, 


Take of 2 
Scammony, | 
Mercurias dulcis, each four 
rains; 


Fine ſugar, half an ounce ; 
Roſe- water, a ſufficient quantity 
to make them into tablets. 


TuksE compoſitions are calcu— 
lated for children, who are not 
eaſily preyailed on to take anthel- 
mintic medicines in leſs agreeable 
forms. If the firft is made uſe of, 
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it muſt be repeated three or four 


mornings ſucceſſively, after which 
a purge is to be taken: the ſecond, 
if it requires a repetition, is to be 
given only every other morning. 
The proportions of the ingredien:s 
are to he varied, aacording to the 
age and ſtrength of the patient. 


TRrocyisCi NRERRvINI. 
Mere troches, 
Take of 

Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
ſixty drops; 

Oil of cinnamon, 

Oil of roſemary, each ſour 
drop; 

F lorence orrice root, two drams; 

Fine ſugar, one ounce; 

Mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
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ſlow diſſolution in the mouth, to 
affect the nervous ſyſtem more im- 


mediately than if received at once 
into the ſtomach. 


MorsUL!1 PURGANTES. , 
Purging tablets. 
Take of 
_ Cryſtals of tartar, half an ounce; 
Scammony, three drams; 
Oil of cinnamon, four drops; 
Double-refined ſugar, eight 
ounces. 
Make them up, with roſe water, 
into troches, weighing each a- 
bout a dram. 


Ts is a ſufficiently elegant form 
for purgative troches. Each of 
the morſuli contains two grains and 
a half of ſcammony. 


MorsuLr de RHABARBARO, 
Rhubarb troches. 
Take of 
Creme of tartar, | 
Rhubarb, each two drams ; 
Freſh lemon peel, half a dram; 
Fine ſugar, four ounces. | 
Make them into troches with roſe- 
water, 


Two drams of theſe troches 
contain about ſeven grains of rhu- 


| barb, and as much creme of tartar, 


as much as will reduce them 


into a maſs, Which is to be 
ſormed into troches of about 
half a ſcruple each. 


Os or two of theſe troches, 
taken occaſionally, and ſuffered to 
diſſolve in the mouth, prove ſer- 
Viceable to thoſe who are ſubject 
to paralytic and other nervous diſ- 
orders. Warm aromatic medi- 
canes, given in this form and 
manner, are ſuppoſed, from their 


Both this and the preceding com- 
poſition are among the officinals 
of the Brandenburgh pharmaco- 
pœia. 


MoksuLI RESTAURANT Es. 
KuxckELII. 
Lunctel's antimonial tabl.ts. 
Take of | 
The beſt Hungatian antimony, 
levigated into an impalpable 
powder, three drams and a 
halt ; | 
Sweet almonds, peeled, 
Freſh pine-nuts, each half an 
ounce ; 5 


Qo 3 


Cinna- 
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- Cinnamon, one dram ; 

T.efſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
half a dram; | 

Double-refined ſugar, 
A | 
Diſſolve the ſugar in equal quan- 
tities of cinnamon- water and 
roſe-water; then mix therewith 
the other ingredients, and form 
the whole into tablets weighing 

one dram each. 


four 


TaksęE tablets were brought 
into eſteem by Kunckel, at a time 
when the internal uſe of crude 
antimony was almoſt univerſally 
reckoned poiſonous. He had re- 
courſe to them as a Ceſperate 


medicine, in violent pains and 


contractions of the arms, after all 
the common methods of cure had 
been uſed without any relief ; and 
being happily, in a ſhort time, 
perfectly freed from his com- 
plaints, he made trial of them in 
ſeveral other caſes, with remarkable 
ſucceſs. He ſeems to have begun 
with doſes of four or five grains 
(that ie, one of the tablets above 
preſcribed) which were repeated 
thrice a day, and gradually in- 
creaſed to a dram or more of the 
antimony every day. 


TROCHISCI SIALAGOGT. 
Sialagogue roc hes: 


Take of 


Pellitory of Spain, half an ounce; 


Maſtich, two drams; 
Oil of cloves and marjoram, 
each one dram 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 
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Yellow wax, 2 ſufficient quan- 
tity. 
Make them into troches or 
Jen. 


Ox E of theſe troches is to be 
occaſionally held in the mouth, 
and chewed, to promote a if. 
charge of ſaliva; which they ef. 
fe& by warming and ftimulativg 
the ſalival glands. 


TRoOCHISCI STOMACHICH, 
Stomachic trocbes. 

Take of | 
Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 
one dram ; | 

Oil of cinnamon, 

Oil of mint, each ten drops; 
Fine ſugar, four ounces. 
Make them into troches, with 
mucilage of gum tragacanth. 


FnESsE troches are of ſervice 
for warming and ſtrengthening the 
ſtomach, expelling flatulencies, and 


promoting digeſtion; for theſe pur. 


poſes they are as effectual as any 
thing that can well be contrived in 
this form. 


TRochisci SUAVEOLENTES. 
Saweet- ſmelling treches. 
Take of | 
Strained ſtorax, one ſcruple; 
Ambergris, fifteen grains; 
Muſk, ſeven grains ; 

Oil of cinnamon, fix drops; 
Fine ſugar, one ounce. N 
Make them into ſmall troches with 

mucilage of gum Aradic. 


pel- 


O this form are peculiarly 
adapted thoſe drugs which 
operate in a ſmall doſe ; and whoſe 
nauſeous and offenſive taſte or ſmell 
require them to be concealed from 
the palate, | | 
Pills diſſolve the moſt difficultly 
in the ſtomach, and produce the 
moſt gradual and laſting effects, of 
all the internal forms. This is in 
ſome caſes of great advantage; 


deſirable, and ſometimes may even 
be of dangerous conſequence, par- 
| ticularly with regard to emetics, 
which if they paſs the ſtomach 
undiſſolved, and afterwards exert 
themſelves in the inteſtines, ope- 
rate there as violent cathartics. 
Hence emetics are, among us, 
ſcarce ever given in pills, And 
hence to the reſinous and difficultly 
foluble ſubſtances, ſaponaceous 
ones ought to be added, in order to 
promote their ſolution. = 

_ Gummy reſins and inſpiſſated 
Juices, are ſometimes ſoft enough 
to be made into pills, without 


requiſite, ſpirit of wine is more 
proper than ſyrups or conſerves, as 
it unites more readily with them, 
and does not ſenſibly increaſe their 
bulk. Light, dry powders, re- 
quire ſyrup, or mucilages; and 


curial and other metallic prepara- 
cons, thick honey, conſerve or 
extracts. 
Light powders require about 
half their weight of ſyrup; of 
ney, about three-fourths their 
veight; to reduce them into a due 
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CHAPTER III. 
Pills. 


in others it is a quality not at all 


addition: where any moiſture is 


the more ponderous, as the mer- 
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conſiſtence for forming pills. Half 


a dram of the maſs will make five 
or ſix pills of a moderate ſize. 


General rules for making pills, from 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 
I 


The three firſt rules, formerly 
laid down for making powders, 
are here alſo to be carefully ob- 
ſerved, | | 
1 

Gums and inſpiſſated juices, are 
to be firſt ſoftened with the li- 
quid preſcribed: then add the 
powders, and continue beating 
them all together till they are 
perfectly mixed. 

III. | 

The maſles for pills are beſt kept 
in bladders, which ſhould be 
moiſtened, now and then, with 
ſome of the ſame kind of li- 

quid that the maſs was made 
up with, or with ſome proper 
aromatic oil. 


Aromatic pills. 
Lond, 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 
a half ; 

Gum guaiacum, one ounce ; 

Aromatic ſpecies, | 

Balſam of Peru, each half an 
Ounce. 

Reduce the aloes and gum guaia- 
cum ſeparately into powder, 
then mix them with the reſt, 
and make the whole into a mals 
with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſyrup of orange peel, 
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I x is ſomewhat difficult tounite PILULZ de JALAPPA, 

theſe ingredients into a maſs fit Jalap pills, 

for making pills of The beft Edinhb. 

way is, to fifft rub the aromatic Take of | 

ſpecies with the balſam, then to Extract of jalap, two ounces : 

add the powdered aloes, and after- Socotorine aloes, one ounce; 

wards the guaiacum; when theſe Vitriolated tartar, one dram ; 

are well mixed together, drop in Syrup of ginger, a ſufficient 

the ſyrup by little and little at a quantity. | 

time. Theſe pills are contrived Beat them into a maſs. 

to ſupply the place of the y1LvL A 

DIAMBRE of our former pharma- Tr1s compoſition alſo is now! 
j cCopœia. They are far more ele- firſt received into the pharmaco- 
4 _ gant as well as ſimple, truly pœia. One of the ſame kind, 


uniform in their ingredients, and with powdered jalap in ſubſtance 
_ excellently adapted to the pur- inſtead of the extract, is uſed in 
= poſes they ſeem defigned for. ſome of our hoſpitals, as a cheap 
. Taken in ſmall doſes, as half a and effectual purge. 

ſcruple, or little more, and oc- 


2 caſionally repeated, they Warm PIILIU LX E SCAMMONIO CUM 


_ 


4 the ſtomach, and by degrees the > + AOL. 
= whole habit, promote perſpira- Pills of ſcammony with alies. 
 $ tion, and all the natural ſecre- Take of 
tions. If the doſe is conſiderable, Socotorine aloes, one dram; 
they operate gently by ſtool: and Aromatic ſpecies, half a dram; 
if 1 for ſome time in Scammony, one ſcruple; 
ſmaller doſes, they prove at length Soft extract of liquorice, 2 
argative, or introduce a ſalutary much as is ſufficient to reduce 
looſeneſs. | | them into a maſs of a due 
conſiſtence for being formed 
4 PILULA ALOETICA. Into pills. 
47 "Wh Tris warm purgative is Tt 


commended for removing ti 
crudities, &c. aſter a ſurfeit 0r 
debauch, and for preventing a. 
thritic and other complaints met 
dent to thoſe who live high. 
The quantity above preſcribed 
may be made into thirty pill 
of which five or fix are to be takel 
Tr1s compoſition has been in for a doſe. 
uſe for ſome time in the Edin— 5 ID 
4 5 burgh infirmary, as a deobſtruent PILUL AX ex COLOCY NTI 8 
= in cachectic indiſpoſitions; and SIMPLICIORES. 


Take of . 
Socotorine aloes in powder, 
Caſtile ſoap, each equal parts; 
Thin honey, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient. _ | 
Make them into a maſs, 


4 from thence is received into the The more ſimple colocynib ill. 
1 pharmacopœia of the college. | Lond. 
1 XA ſcruple or half a dram of the Take of 
: maſs is directed to be made into Pith of colocynth, ; 
: Pills of a moderate ſize for one Scammony, each two o8ncts» 
Aoſe. : Oil of cloves, two dram*- 


Pulver 17 
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Chap. 3. F 


pulverize the coloquintida and 
ſcammony by themſelves, then 
mix in the oil, and make the 
whole into a maſs with ſyrup of 
buckthorn. 


TRE operator ſhould be careful, 
in pulverizing the colocynth, to 
avoid the finer particles that fly off 
from it; which, though they do 
not conſiderably affect the mouth 
or fauces, have ſometimes been 
obſerved to occaſion violent purg- 


ing. The drug ſhould firit be 


well dried, cut with a ſheers into 
ſmall pieces, and freed from the 
ſeeds 3 then rub it in an oiled 
mortar, adding a few drops of 
ſweet oil occaſionally during the 
trituration: afterwards mix this 
powder with the powdered ſcam- 
mony, add the eſſential oil pre- 
ſeribed, and make the mixture 
into a maſs, as above directed. 
The compoſition is apt to grow 
ſtiff ard, dry in keeping, and 
therefore ought to be made pretty 
ſoit at firſt; the pills ſhould be 
formed as they are wanted; for 
when Jong kept, they become 
ſo hard, as to have ſometimes 
paſſed through the inteſtines un- 
diſſolved. | 

Theſe Pills (formerly called 
PiLuLm®m DE DUOBUS, or pills of 
two ingredients) are very ſtrong 
cathartics, and ought not to be 
ventured upon in caſes where leſs 
violent medicines will take effect. 
They have beeen often made uſe of 
in large doſes, along with large 
doſes alſo of mercurials, in vene- 
real complaints, both in recent 
SOnorrhææ, and in the ſwellings 
and inflammations which ſome— 
times follow from the ſuppreſſion 
of the diſcharge; but in both 
theſe caſes they are apparently 
proper, as they generally injure 


the conſtitution, and as the latter 


domplaint is for the moſt part ag- 


gravated by them, The eſſential 
oil, which is added as a corrector 
to the purgative ingredients, does 
not contribute ſo much, as is com- 
monly ſappoſed, to abate the 
roughneſs of their operation. See 
page 359. The doſe of theſe 
pills is from fifteen grains to half 
a dram; ſome have imprudently 
gone as far as two ſcruples. Half 
a dram contains ten grains of colo- 
quintida, and as much ſcammony. 


8 
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PILUL VMA. 
The pills called cochiæ. 
Eadinò. 
Take of 
Coloquintida, 
Scammony, 
Socotorine aloes, each one 
ounce ; | | 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams 
Oil of cloves, one dram ; 
Syrup, of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Beat them into a maſs. 


Tus compoſition, like the 


foregoing, is ſtrongly cathartic; 


not leſs effectual, though ſome- 
what leſs irritativg. Half a dram 
contains about ſix grains and a 
half of coloquintida, the fame 
quantity of ſcammony, and the 


ſame of aloes. 


PILULZ ex COLOCYNTEHIDE 
cum ALOE. 
Colocynth pills with alees. 
Lend. 
Take of 
Socotarine aloee, 
Scammony, each two ounzes 3 
Pith of colocynth, one ounce ; 
Oil of cloves, two erams. 
Let the dry ſpecies be ſeparately 
reduced into powder ; then mix 
in the oil, and make the whole 
into a maſs with ſyrop of buck- 
thorn, | 
BY 
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Chap. 3. 
2 dram of the maſs contains 
about ſix grains of each of the 
capital purgative ingredients; 
aloes, ſcammony, and extract of 
hellebore. Po] 


PILULZA FOAETIDE. 
Fetid pills. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Aſafetida, 
Ruſſia caſtor, each one dram 
and a half; | 
Camphor, half a dram; 
Oil of hartſhorn, twenty four 
drops. 8 
Beat the camphor with the aſa- 
fetida, then add the caſtor and 
oil of hartſhorn, and make the 
whole into a maſs. | 


PILULEZ GUMMOSZA. 
Gum pills. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Galbanum, 
Opoponax, 
Myrrh, 
dagapenum, each one ounce ; 
Aſafetida, half an ounce. 


Make them into a maſs with ſyrup 
of ſaffron. 


Eiinb. 
Take of 


Ruſſia caſtor, 
Myrrh, | 
Aſafetida, each half an ounce ; 
8 Oil of amber, half a dram; 
dyrup of orange peel, as much 
as is ſufficient. : 
Beat them into a maſs 


ALL theſe pills are deſigned for 
antihyſterics and emmenagogues, 
and very well calculated for an- 
lvering thoſe. intentions: half a 
ſeruple, a ſcruple, or more, may 
e taken every night or oftener. 
The fetid pills of our former 
pharmacopœlas were conſiderably 


Pills. 


Gum ammoniacum, one ounce ; 


| 571 
purgative: the purgative ingre 
dients, are now omitted, as the 
pbyſician may eafſly, in extem. 
poraneous preſcription,. compound 
theſe pills with cathartic medi- 
cines, in ſuch proportions as par- 
ticular caſes ſhall require. 7 
The following compoſitions are 
calculated for the ſame intentions 
as the foregoing deobſtruent, 
fetid, and gum pills. 


Take of 
Aſafetida, 
Wood-ſoot, 
Myrrh, each two ounces ; 

Oil of amber, one dram and a 
half ; 
Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient 
uantity. : 
Mix, and make them into a mals, 
according to art. 


1. 


Take of 2. 
Aſafetida, one dram; 
Martial flowers, half a dram; 
Oil of amber, eight drops; 
Balſam of Peru, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them inte 
a maſs. 


% 


Take of 
Aſafetida, 
Gum ammoniacum, 

Myrrh, 

Aloes, + 

Ruſt of ſteel prepares, 

Extract of gentian, each one 
ſcruple ; | | 

Syrup of ginger, as much as 
will make the other ingre- 
dients into a maſs. 


Take of 
Galbanum, one dram ; 
Salt of ſteel, half a dram ; 
Aſafetida, 
Aromatic ſpecies, each one ſeru- 
ple; — 
Tincture of myrrh, as much as 
will make them into a mals. , 
N 


7 
” In hyſterical diſorders, after 
bleeding and purging, where a 
ſanguine and plethoric habit indi- 


cates theſe evacuations, chalybeate 


medicines are in general the moſt 
to be relied upon; eſpecially when 
Joined, as in theſe compoſitions, 
with bitters and deobſtruent gums. 
At firſt taking, they are apt to 
increaſe the complaints, (as the 
experienced Sydenham obſerves) 
and occaſion great diſorders both 


of⸗ body and mind; which, how- 


ever, ſoon go off, or may be re- 
lieved by a proper doſe of opium 

iven at bed-time. A dram of 
either of the maſſes is to be made 
Into twelve pills, one or two of 
which may be taken for a doſe, 
twice or thrice a day. 


PILULZ MERCURIALES. 
Mercurial pills. 


Edino, 
Take of 
Purified quickſilver, 
Reſin of guaiacum, 
Caſtile ſoap, each one ounce. 
Grind them together in a glaſs 
mortar, till the mercurial glo- 
bules ceaſe to appear; then add 
a ſufficient quantity of common 
. ſyrup, and make the whole into 
a mals according to art, 


„„ Lond. 
Take of 
Quickſilver, five drams; 
Straſburgh turpentine, two 
drams; | 


Cathartic extraQ, four ſcruples ; 
Rhubarb powdered, one dram. 

Grind the quickſilver with the 
turpentine, until they are per- 
fectly incorporated; then let 
the other ingredients be beat up 
with this mixture into a maſs. 
If the turpentine happens to be 
too thick, ſoften it with a little 
oil olive. 
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Part. IV, 


PILULZ MERCURIALES 
_ LAXANTES. 
Laxative mercurial pills, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Pure quickſilver, one ounce; 
Reſin of guaiacum, 5 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Powdered rhubarb, each half an 
ounce; 
Common ſyrup, a ſuflicient | 
quantity. | 
Grind the quickſilver with the 
reſin of guaiacum, until they are 
perfectly incorporated; then add 
the other ingredients, and beat 
the whole into à maſs according 
to art. | 


Taz three foregoing compoſi- 
tions are uſeful mercurial pills; 
the firſt as an alterative, the other 
two.as purgative mercurials. They 
are all, however, liable to an in- 
convenience, uncertainty in e. 
gard to their ſtrength; for the 
mercury is but looſely united with 
the other ingredients, and very apt 
to ſeparate and run together in its 
original form, in which ſtate it 
never exerts its proper virtue: 
though it appears perfectly ex- 
tinguiſhed by the matters it i 
ground with at firſt, part of it 
apt to be ſpued out on beating uf 
the mixture with the other ingte- 
dients into a maſs. 


PlLULÆE de GAMBOG14A, 
Gamboge pills. ; 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Gamboge, _ | 
Mercurius dulcis, each tf? 
drams ; 5 — 
Eſſen tial oil of juniper bes 
half a dram; „ 
Syrup of buckthorn, a ſuffi zent 
©.” quantity. N 
Beat them into a maſs: 


Tal 


ws 


two 


les, 


Chap. 3. 


as 


Tals is a ſtrong mercurial pure 


gative, in which the mercurial pre- 


aration is not liable to the uncer- 


tainty which the crude quickſilver 
F accompavied with in the forego- 
ing com poſitions. 
from ten or fifteen grains to half 
a cram. 
eins of aloes, extract of hellebore, 

gamboge, and mercurius dulcis, 


The doſe is 


This laſt quantity con- 


about fi ve grains of each. 


PILULZ ATHIOPICE. | 
Ethiopic pills. 
Edinb. 

Take of 8 
Pure quickſilver, fi drams ; 
Golden ſulphur of e 
Reſin of guaiacum, 

Spaniſh ſoap, each half an 
ounce. 

Grind the quickſilver with the 
reſin and ſoap, in a glaſs mor- 
tar, until the mercurial globules 
entirely diſappear; then add 
the golden ſulphur, w with as 
much common ſyrup as is ſuf- 
ficient to make the mixture 
into a maſs of the proper con- 
ſiſtence for forming pills. 


TuksE- Pills are much more 
efficacious than thoſe of the preced- 
ing edition; the ethiops mineral, 
there ordered, being exchanged 
for a more active compoſition. 
In their preſent form, they re- 
ſemble Dr. Plummer pills, de- 
ſoribed in the Edinburgh eſſays, 
(ice page 534 of this work) to 
which, they are preferable in one 
reſpect, that they are leſs apt to 
run off by ſtool. They are an 


uſeful 5 ive both in cutane- 


One- 


ous and venereal diſorders. 


fourth part of the quantity above 


preeribed may be- made into fixty 


pills; of Which, from one to four 


may be taken every night and 
morning, the patient keeping 


Pills. 


Moderately warm during the whole | 


573 


time that this courſe 18 conti- 
nued. 


I ſhall here inſert ſome other 


formulæ of mercurial pills, which 
may be occaſionally had recourſe 
to, and of which the preater part 
have been kept as ſecrets in par- 
ticular hands. 


Take of 1. 


Crude quickfilver, 
Hard extract of guaiacum, each 
one dram and a half; © 
Eſſential oil of ſaſſafras, twenty 

drops; 
Venice turpentine, a ſufficient 
uantity. 


Grind the quickſilver with the 


turpentine, till they are perfect- 
ly incorporated: then add the 
other ingredients, and reduce 
the whele into an orm maſs; 
which is to be made into 
forty pills. Two. three, or 


more of theſe may be taken for 
dole. 


* 


Take of — 8 


Mercurius dulcis, 
Prepared chalk, each one ſcruple; 
Mucilage of gum Arabic, a ſut< 
ficient quantity. 
Make them into twelve pills, of 
which the doſe is from one to 
three. 


Take of 
Mercurius dus half a ſeruple; - 
Softer extract of guaiacum, one 
dram; 
Eflential oil of ſaſſafras, ten 
drops. | 
Mix, and make them into a mals, 
for twenty pills; the doſe of 
which is fiom one to ſix. 


Take of 4. 


Mercutius dulcis, half a ſcrople; 


Camphor, half a dram; | 
Soft extract of guaiacum, as 


much as is ſufiicicut to make 


them 
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” In hyſterical diſorders, after 
bleeding and purging, where a 
ſanguine and plethoric habit indi- 
cates theſe evacuations, chalybeate 
medicines are in general the moſt 
to be relied upon; eſpecially when 
Joined, as in theſe compoſitions, 
with bitters and deobſtruent gums. 
At firſt taking, they are apt to 
increaſe the complaints, (as the 
experienced Sydenham obſerves) 
and occaſion great diſorders both 
of⸗ body and mind; which, how- 
ever, ſoon go off, or may be re- 
lieved by a proper doſe of opium 

iven at bed-time. A dram of 
either of the maſſes is to be made 
into twelve pills, one or two of 
which may be taken for a doſe, 
twice or thrice a day. 


PILULAE MER CURIALES. 
x Mercurial pills. 
Edinv, 

Take of 

Purified quickſilver, 

Reſin of guaiacum, 

Caſtile ſoap, each one ounce. 
Grind them together in a glaſs 

mortar, till the mercurial glo- 

bules ceaſe to appear; then add 

a ſufficient quantity of common 
. ſyrup, and make the whole into 

a mals according to art, 


i= 70 Lond, 
Take of 
Quickſilver, five drams ; 
Straſburgh turpentine, two 
drams; 


Cathartic extract, four ſcruples; 
Rhubarb powered, one dram. . 

Grind the quickſilver with the 
turpentine, until they are per- 
fectly incorporated; then let 
the other ingredients be beat up 
with this mixture into a mals. 
If the turpentine happens to be 
too thick, ſoften it with a little 
oil olive, 
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Part. IV, 


PILULZ MERCURIALRS 
LAXTANTES. 
Laxative mercurial pills, 
Edinb. 


Pure quickſilver, one ounce: 
Reſin of guaiacum, 2 
Extract of black hellebore, 4 
Powdered rhubarb, each half an 
ounce; ; 
Common - ſyrup, 
quantity. 
Grind the quickfilver with the 
reſin of guaiacum, until they are 
perfectly incorporated; then add 
the other ingredients, and beat 
the whole into a maſs according 
to art. 8 


a ſuſſicient M 


Tus three foregoing compoſi- 
tions are uſeful mercurial pills; 
the firſt as an alterative, the other 
two as purgative mercurials. They 
are all, however, liable to an in- 
convenience, uncertainty in re- 
gard to their ſtrength; for the W 
mercury is but looſely united with 
the other ingredients, and very apt 
to ſeparate and run together in its 
original form, in which ſtate it 
never exerts its proper virtue. 
though it appears perfectly ex- 
tinguiſhed by the matters it is 
ground with at firſt, part of it i“ 
apt to be ſpued out on beating vp 
the mixture with the other ingre- 
dients into a maſs. 


' PILULA de GAMBOGIA, 
Gamboge pills. 
Edinb. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, 

Extract of black hellebore, 

Gamboge, _ 

Mercurius dulcis, each t 
drams ; 5 

Effential oil of juniper 
haif a dram ; | 

Syrup of buckthorn, 2 ſuffi gent 

| quantity. i 

Beat tbem into a maſ??: 


* 


berries, 


Tax 


119 


Chap. 3. 


Tais is a ſtrong mercurial pur- 


gative, in which the mercurial pre- 
paration is not liable to the uncer- 


tainty which the crude quickſilver 
is accompavied with in the forego- 
ing compoſitions. The doſe is 
from ten or fifteen grains to half 
a dram. This laſt quantity con- 


keins of aloes, extract of hellebore, 


gamboge, and mercurius dulcis, 
about five grains of each. 


Pills. 
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time that this courſe is conti- 


nued. 
I ſhall here inſert ſome other 


formulz of mercurial pills, which 


may be occaſionally had recourſe 
to, and of which the preater part 
have been kept as ſecrets in par- 
ticular hands. 


Take of 1 


Crude quickfilver, 


PILULZ ETHIO PIC. 
Ethiopic pills. 
Edinb. 1 


Take of : 


Pure quickſilver, fx drams ; 

Golden ſulphur of . 

Reſin of guatacum, 

Spaniſh ſoap, each half an 
ounce. 

Grind the quickfilver with the 
reſin and ſoap, in a glaſs mor- 
tar, until the mercurial globules 
entirely diſappear; then add 
the golden ſulphur, with as 
much common ſyrup as is ſuf- 
ficient to make the mixture 
into a maſs of the. proper con- 
ſiſtence for forming pills. 


Task; Fills are much more 
elicacious than thoſe of che preced- 
ing edition; the ethiops mineral, 
there ordered, being exchanged 
for a more active compoſi tion. 
In their preſent form, they re- 
ſemble Dr. Plummer's pills, de- 
ſeribed in the Edinburgh eſſays, 
(ice page 534 of this Work) to 
which, they ate, preferable in one 
reſpect, that they are leſs apt to 
run off by ſtool. They are an 


uſeful 1 ive both fu cutane- 


One- 


ous and venereal diſorders. 


fourth part of cke quantity above 


preſcribed may be- made into ſixty 


pills; of Which, from one to four 


may be taken every night and 
morning, the patient keeping 


Grind the 


moderately warm . the whole 


Hard extract of guaiacum, each 
one dram and a half; 
Eſſential oil of ſallatins; twenty 
- +. *qrops3 
Venice turpentine, a ſufircient 
uantity. 
quickſilver with the 
_ turpentine, till they are perfect- 
ly incorporated: then add the 
other ingredients, and reduce 
the whole into an n maſs; 
which is to be made into 
forty pills. Two, three, or 
more of theſe may be taken for 
A doſe. 


Take of — 


Mercurius dulcis, 
Prepared chalk, each one ſcruple; 
Mucilage of gum Arabic, a ſut- 
ficient quantity. 
Make them into twelve pills, of 
which the doſe is from one to 
three. 


Take of 
Merxcurius dulcis⸗ half a ſeruple ; : 
Softer extract of guaiacum, one 
dram ; 
Eflential oil of ſaſſafras, ten 
drops. | 
Mix, and make them into a mals, 
for twenty pills; the doſe of 
which is fiom one to fix. 


Take of 
Mercutius dulcis, half a ſcrople; 
Camphor, halt a diam ; 5 
Soft extract of guaiacum, as 
much as is ſufficlent to make 


them 
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them into a maſs, which 1s to 
be formed into twenty pills : 
the doſe is from one to ſix. 


Take of 
Mercurius dulcis, half a ſcruple; 
Venice turpentine, as much as 
will reduce it into a maſs of a 
proper conſiſtence; which is 


to be formed into five pills, 


for as many doſes, 


Take of 6. 


Calcined mercury, commonly 
called precipitate per ſe, 

'Thebaic extract, each two 
grains; | 

Baliam of Peru, as much as will 
make them into a mals; 
which 1s to be formed into 
two pills for two doles. 


Take of 7. . 
Turbith mineral, two ſcruples ; 
Thebaic extract, one ſcruple; 
Mucilage of gum Arabic, as 

much as is ſufficient to reduce 
them into a maſs, which is 


to be formed into twenty pills, 


for as many doſes. 
The mercurius- corallinus may be 
made into pills in the ſame 


manner, and taken in the ſame 
doſe. 


Take of 8. 
Mercurius dulcis, balf a ſcruple; 
Crude antimony, finely levigat- 
ed, one dram; 
Conſetve of orange peel, as 


much as will reduce them in- 


to à mals. 
This is to be formed into ten pills; 


of which the doſe is from one 
to thuee. 


Takeoff © 9, 
Mercurius dulcis, 
Precipitated ſulphur of antimo- 
ny, each five grains; 
Socotorine aloes, fifteen grains; 


teratives, is, to give ſmall doſes 


| 


Balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to reduce them into a 
maſs; which is to be made 


into five pills, for as many 


' * 
Taz method of managing the 
above mercurial medicines, as al. 


every morning and evening ; and 
rather prolong the time of con- 
tinuing their uſe, than increaſe 
the doſe. The patient ought to 
keep warm, and drink of warm 
diaphoretic hquors, as infuſion of 
ſaſſafras, decoction. of the woods, 


the ſimple or compound lime wa- 


ter, &c. ; 


PILULAZA PACIFICE. 
The pacific pill, commonly called 
 Matthews's pill. 
Edind. 

Take of 


Gum ammoniacum, three 


ounces; | 
Ruſſia caſtor, two ounces ; 
Engliſh ſaffron, 
Opium, each one ounce; _ 
Common ſyrup, as much as 13 

ſufficient. 7 

Mix, and make them into a mals, 

according to art, 


THESE pills were contrived by 
a chemical empiric, Starkey, and 
communicated by him to Matnews, 
under whoſe name they were ſome 
time ago greatly celebrated. Ihe 
form here given differs from the 
original in omitting a ſmall por- 
tion of black hellebore, an ingre- 
dient of no great ſervice; ſot 
though this article, as the London 
committee obſerves, might per- 
haps promote a ſtool the day after 
the medicine is taken, that ad- 
vantage, in caſes which requie 
it, may with great certainty be 
obtained, by more obvious 20 


1 


r £4 2 


Chap. 3. 


1 


Soap of tartar, as it is called, an- 
other ingredient in the original, 
on which the contriver of the 
compoſition laid no ſmall ſtreſs, 
and which the Edinburgh. college 
retained in their former editions, 
is here, without any injury to the 
medicine, exchanged for an equal 
quantity of ammoniacum. Nor 
indeed are any of the ingredients 
of much conſequence, except the 
opium; their quantity being too 
incon ſiderable to anſwer any ule- 
ful purpoſe. Eight grains of the 
compoſition contains nearly one of 
opium. : rn 
PILULAZ SAPONACEZ. 
Saporaceous pills. 
| Lond. | 
Take of 
Almond ſoap, four ounces ; 
Strained opium, half an ounce ; 
Eſſence of lemons, one dram. 
Soften the opium with a little 
wine, and then beat it with 
the reſt, until they are perfectly 
mixed, ; - 


\ 


Ta1s pill is introduced in the 
room of Mathews's. The ſoap 
promotes the ſolution of the opium 
in the ſtomach, and thus occa- 
hons it to ac the more quickly; 
which is the only intention that 
the more laborious ſoap of tar- 
tar can anſwer. 
lemons gives an agreeable flavour, 
makes the medicine fit eaſier on 
the ſtomach, and prevents a nau- 
lea, which it would otherwiſe be 
apt to o:cafion, Ten grains of 
the pill contain nearly one grain 
of opium. 


PILULA e SEYRACE. 
Storax pills. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Strained ſtorax, two ounces; 


— 


2 N , 

7 1 . : 1 
— 1 F 
88 { » * 8 . 
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Pills. 


"Take of 


The eſſence of 


375 
Saffron, one ounce; 5 
Strained opium, five drams. 

Beat them together till perfectly 
united. 5 | 
Trtss are contrived for dif- 

ſolving more flowly in the ſtomach 

than the ſaponaceous or Mathews's 
pills, and conſequently producing 
more gradual and lafting effects. 

One grain of opium is contained 

in five grains and four-fifths of a 

grain of the maſs, 


PILUL ex OLIBANO. 
Olibanum pills. 


Edinb. 
Take of 8 


Olibanum, two ounces; 
Myrrh, one ounce; 
Opium, five drams; 
Balſam of Peru, two drams; 
Common ſyrup, a ſufficient 
uantity. 
Make them into a maſs, which 


ſupplies the place of the ſtorax 
pills. 


PILULA PECTORALES. 
Pectoral pills. 
Edinb. 
Gum ammoniacum, half, an 
ource2; | 
Balſam of Tolu, two drams ; 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Engliſh ſaffron, each one dram; 
Common ſyrup, a ſufficient 
quantity. : 
Make them into a maſs according 
tO art. 


Tais compoſition is very well 
contrived for promoting expecto- 
ration, and may be uſefully given 
in common colds, and in difficulty 
of breathing proceeding from 
viſcid phlegm : the doſe is from 
ſix or eight grains to a ſcruple or 
more. It is here conſiderably im- 

| proved 
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proved from the laſt edition ; the 


alſam of Tolu. is introduced in 


the room of myrrh, the flowers 
of benzoine for benzoine in ſub- 
ftance, and aniſated balſam of 1ul- 
Phur, which encumbered the old 
. form, is omitted. Here it may 
be obſerved, that though ſeveral 
compoſitions are denominated pec- 
torals, they are nevertheleſs, in vir- 


tue, very diſſimilar. Thus, the 


pectoral decoction, the ſyrup, and 
the troches, are calculated for ſof- 
tening, lubricating, and incraſſating 
thin tickling humours ; whilſt the 
pectoral pills, the elixir and the 
oxymel, tend to ſtimulate and de- 
terge the veſſels, and attenuate or 
diſſolve thick, tenacious juices. 


PILULA RUFI. 
Rufus's pills, 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces; 
Myrrh, 
Saffron, each one ounce. | 
Make chem into a maſs with ſyrup 
of ſaff. on. ; | 


PILULE COMMUNES, vulgo 
l. 5 
Tbe common pill, vulgarly called 
. Rufus's pills. 
Eainb. 
Take of | 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, one ounce ; 
Saffron, half an ounce. 
Beat them into a maſs with a pro- 
per quantity of ſyrup of orange 
peel. 


TnkEsz pills have long continu— 
ed in practice, without any other 
alteration than in the ſyrup which 
the maſs is made up with, and in 
the proportion of ſaffron. In our 
laſt pharmacopœia, the ſyrup 
worinwood was ordered, which is 
here judicioully exchanged for that 

7 


Medicinal C ompoſitians. 


the myrrh ; and in theſe propor- 
tions the pill was received in our 


See Elixir proprictatis, page 292 


the ſto mach, and evacuating crude 
viſcid humours. A ſcruple of the 


of 
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of ſaffron, this preſerving and 
1mproving the brightneſs of colour 
in the medicine, which is uſually 
looked upon as the charaQeri%;c 
of its goodnels, The ſaffron, in 
the compoſition which is attributed 
to Rufus, is equal in quantity io 


firſt pharmacopœia. As the di. 
minution afterwards made in the 
ſaffron was grounded on very 
ablurd reaſons, (viz. © left the 
former quantity ſhould occaſion 
* a {paſmus cynicus,”) the Lon- 
don college have now again in- 
creaſed it, and reſtored the pill to 
its original form. The virtues 
of this medicine may be caflly 
underſtood from its ingredients. 


and 323. The pills, given to the 
quantity of half a dram or two 
{cruples, prove conſiderably ca- 
thartic, but they anſwer much det- 
ter purpoſes in ſmaller doſes as 


laxatives or alteratives. 5 
| i 

PILULAZA STOMACHICZ, if 
Stlomacnic pills. the 

| Edinb, Gt 
Take of £2 
Rhubarb, one ounce ; ate 
Socotorine aloes, fix drams; 4 
Myrrh, half an ounce; * 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram; . 
Eſlential oil of mint, half a dren; 1758 
Syrup of orange peel, a {ubict * 


ent quantity. 
Make them into a mals. 


Tr1s pill is intended for mode 
rately warming and ſtrengthens 


maſs may be taken twice a day 


PILULZ SCILLITIC4. 
Squill pills. 


Take of 
Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce; 


Gum 


Chap. 3. 

Gum ammoniacum, 

Millepedes prepared, 

Freſt. ſquills, each half an 

' OUNCE 3 ; 

Balſam of Copaiba, as much 
as is ſufficient. 

Reduce them into a maſs accord- 

ing to art. 


Ta1s is an elegant and com- 
modious form for the exhibition 
of ſquills, whether for promoting 
expetoration, or in the other in- 
tentions to which that medicine 
is applied. As the virtue of the 
compound is chiefly from the 
ſauills, the other ingredients are 
often varied in extemporaneous 
preſcription :; the ſoap is common- 
ly omitted, as being of no great 
uſe in the quantity that goes to a 
doſe of the compoſition; and 
fther powders, as the leſſer car- 
damom ſeeds, are ſubſtituted to 
the millepedes, whoſe virtues, in 
luch ſmall doſes, are very inſig- 
wfcant, In any of theſe forms, 
if the ſquills are freſh and juicy, 
there is no need of balſam, but 
3 the maſs ſoon dries and hardens, 
t muſt be formed immediately 
into pills, „„ 
Agreeably to the above re- 
marks in the former edition of 
this work, the college of Edin- 
burgh has now given the follow- 
ing improvement of this com- 
polltion. 


83 


am; 
dram; 


ſuſücl. 


Take of 


Gum am moniacum, 
Cardamom ſeeds, in powder, 
Freſh ſquills, each half an 
_- Ounce. 7 
beat the ſquills and ammoniacum 
together in a marble mortar, 
ten add the cardamom ſeeds, 
and make the whole into a maſs. 
i the compound ſhould prove 
too ſtiff, ſoften it with a little 
alam of Copaiba, | 


modes 
then? 


8 crude 
| ot ths 


day. 
CE. 


2 Gul 


Pills. 
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ai; AD DYSENTERIAM, 
alls againſt the dyſentery. 

pat ft the dyſentery 
Yellow wax, half an ounce; 
Spermaceti, 8 
Japan earth, each one dram; 
Oil of cinnamon, twelve drops. 
Make them into a maſs. 


Tris medicine has often been 


of great benefit for the purpoſe 


expreſſed in its title, at the ſame 
time ſtrengthening the inteſtines, 
and covering them with a ſoft 
mucus, which defends them from 
being irritated by the acrimony 
of the humours. Each half dram 
of the maſs may be formed into 


five or ſix pills for one or two 
doſes. 


PILVULÆ PICER. 

| T ar pills, 

Take any quantity of tar, and 
mix with it as much powdered 
elecampane root as will reduce 
it to a proper thickneſs for be- 
ing formed into pills. 


THE powder here mixed with 
the tar, though of no great virtue, 
is nevertheleſs a very uſeful addi- 
tion, not only for procuring it a 
due conſiſtence for taking, but 
likewiſe as it divides the reſinous 
texture of the tar, and thus con- 
tributes to promote its ſolution by 
the animal juices. In the Edin- 
burgh infirmary, half a dram of 
the maſs, made into middle-ſized 
pills, is given every morning and 
evening, in diſorders of the breaſt, 
ſcurvies, &c. 


PiLUL# ROBORAN TES. 
ä Strengthening pills. 
Take of t. 
Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 
one dram; 
Salt of ſteel, ten grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, ave drops 3 


P pP Bal:am 
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Take of 


Balſam of peru, as much as will 
reduce them into a maſs. 


2. 
Take of 
Olibanum, one dram; 
Styptic powder, two ſcruples; 
Salt of ſteel, one ſcruple; 
Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient 
quantity to make them into a 
maſs. 


In a lax ſtate of the fibres, 
debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, 
and ſome decays of conſtitution, 
the firſt of theſe compoſitions 1s 
an effectual ſtrengthener and re- 


ſtorative: if the quantity above 


preſcribed is made into twenty 
pills, one or two of theſe may be 
taken for a doſe, and repeated 
twice a day. The other is a 
ſtronger ſtyptic, and is uſed for 
reſtraining immoderate alvine 
evacuations, and ſanguineous or 
ſerous diſcharges from remoter 
parts. | 


3. 


Aromatic ſpecies, 

Extract of gentian, each one 
dram ;! | - 

Extract of Peruvian bark, half 

a a dram; 

Elixir of aloes, as much as will 
reduce them into a maſs. 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


weak cold ſtomach, expelling fla. 


. 
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TES E pills are ſervicable 
for warming and ſtrengthening a 


tulencies, and promoting digeſtion. 
If ten pills are made out of a 
dram of the maſs, , two may he 
taken thrice a day, about an hour 
before meals. 


PiLULE E SPERMATE CET, 
Spermaceti fills, 


Take of 
Spermacet1, one dram ; 


White ſugar-candy in powder, f 
two drams; > 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is ſt 
ſufficient. a 
Grind the ſpermaceti with the i 
ſugar, till they are perfectly i 
maxed ; then adding the ſyrup, wi 
rub them with a warm pelll 10 
into an uniform maſs. qu 
ſel 

Wr RE ſpermaceti cannot bal 1 
commodiouſly exhibited in an ere 
other form, three or four moderate con 
ſized pills, made from this mal: 1 
may be taken two or three time: 4 
a day, in eroſions of the viſcer x 
by acrimonious humours, tick S 
ling coughs, and other like 4 8 
diſorders. 1 


e 


Oruses differ little in con- 
ſiſtence from electuaries, being 
only ſomewhat ſtiffer, fo as to re- 
tain their figure without ſpreading 
or falling flat. 
This form 1s very convenient for 
the exhibition of the more power- 
ful medicines, which require their 
doſe to be exactly adjuſted, as the 
ſtronger :lexipharmacs, cathartics, 
and opiates, As boluſes are chiefly 
intended for immediate uſe, vola- 
tile ſalts, and other materials, 
which, if the maſs was to be kept, 
would exhale or ſwell it, are fre- 
quently admitted into them. 
The quantity of a bolus very 
ſeldom exceeds a dram :; if the 
ingredients are of the lighter kind, 
eren this will be too bulky to be 
commodiouſly ſwallowed down. 
The lighter powders are made 
up with ſyrup ; a ſcruple or twenty- 
Ix grains of the powder, with 
3 much ſyrup as will bring it 
O 2 due conſiſtence, makes a bolus 
luft eien tly large 8 
The more ponderous powders, 
as the mercurial ones, are common- 
ly made up with conſerve; ſyrups 
[cerce holding them together. For 
the teſtacecus powders alſo an ad- 
dition of conſerve is uſed ; though 
I made up with this alone, they 
would be too bulky, 
och the light and ponderous 
oem may be conveniently made 
ny with mucilage, which increaſes 
de bulk leſs than the other addi- 
tous, and occaſions them to paſs 
Wn more freely. 
e officinal pharmacopcias 
| Ia formula of this kind : moſt 
de following compoſitions are 
en from our hoſpitals. 


we 


H 
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CHAPTER I 
Boluſes. 


Bolus ALEXIPHARMACUS. 
Alexipharmac bolus. 


Take of 1. 
Compound powder of contrayer- 
va, half a ſcruple; 
Syrup of wild poppies, a fſufi 
cient quantity to make it into 
a bell. 
2. | 
Take of 1 
Contrayerva root, half a ſcruple; 
Syrup of ſaffron, as much as is 
ſufficient. 


Make them into a bolus. 


3. 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, half a ſcru- 
ple; | 
Confection of kermes, as much 
as is ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 
4 » 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Contrayerva root, each eight 
grains; 
Saffron, three grains; ” 
Syrup of meconium, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into 


a bolus. 
55 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, fifteen 
grains; 


Caitor, ten grains; . : 
Syrup of ſugar, as much as is 


ſufficient. | 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 
| | 6. 
Take of 


Camphor, two grains; 

Saffron, five grains; 

Cordial confection, one ſcruple. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


P 5 7 Take 
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Take of a 
Camphor, two grains; 
Nitre, | 
Contrayerva root, each ten 
grains; | 


Syrup of clove-july-flowers, as 


much as will make them into 


2 bolus. 


Take of 

Muſk, ten grains 

Cordial confection, one ſcruple. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Take of 
Muſk, ten grains; 
Salt of hartſhorn, or of ſal am- 
moniac, five grains; 
Thebaic extract, half a grain; 
Syrup of ſaffron, a ſufficient 
auantity. 
Make them into a bolus. 


8. 


Tres boluſes are deſigned for 
low depreſſed fevers, in which me- 
dicines of this kind are generally 
preſcribed, for keeping up the vis 

vitæ, raiſing the pulſe, and pro- 
moting a diaphoreſis. The com- 
politions differ in ſtrength, nearly 
according to the order in which 
they ſtand. The two laſt are of 
great power, 
chiefly for caſes accompanied with 
convuliive ſymptoms, which are 
often abated by them. 


Bolus EX ALUMINE, 
- Alum bilus. 
Take of 
Alum, : 
Extract of Peruvian bark, 
Nutmeg, each ten grains ; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as will 
reduce them into a proper 
conſiſtence {or a bolus, 


Tus compoſition is a very ſtrong Take of I. 


aſtringent, and as ſuch is uſed with 
ſucces in violent uterine hamor- 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 
rhages, and other immoderate ſe- 
cretions which require to be ſpeedily | 


ly has ſo good effects as when 


and are deſigned | 


Part IV. 


reſtrained. It may be taken twice 
a day; or if the flux is very vio. 
lent, every four or ſix hours, till it 
abates. 


BoLus E CAM PEHORA. 


5 Camphor bolus. 
Take of 


Camphor, half a ſcruple; 

Gum Arabic, half a dram; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffi. 
cient quantity to make them 
into a bolus. 


TR Is is a very convenient form 
for the exhibition of camphor: 
this drug, however, when thus 
given by itſelf in large doſes, is apt 
to nauſeate the ſtomach; and rare- 


mixed in ſmall quantities with nitre 5 
or other like ſubſtances, and fre- 
quently repeated. 
BoLus E CASTOREO., 

| Caſtor bolus. 
Take of 

Caſtor, one ſcruple: : 

Salt of hartſhorn, five grains; 7 


or oil of hartſhorn, five drops; 

Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 

Make them into a bolus, 


Tr1s medicine is given in hylit- 
rical and hypochondriacal difot- 
ders, and likewiſe as an alexipnat- 
mac in fevers. Its virtues, which 
are great and unqueſtionable, {cl 
to depend more upon the fel 
animal oil, or volatile falt, than 
on*he drug from whence 11 take 

its name. 


BoL us CATHARTICUSe 
Purgative bolus. 


Rhubarb, half a dram 3 cf 
Solutive ſyrup of roles, à a 


Chap. 4. 
cient quantity to make a bo- 
lus | | 


ly | 
ce | Ze 
0s Take of 


Jalap, one fcruple 3 

Jamaica pepper, 

Cryſtals of tartar, 
grains; 

Syrup of buckthorn, as much as 

will reduce them into a maſs 

of a due conſiſtence. 


each five 


Jo 
fl 


lem 


Take of 
Scammony, ten grains; 
Soluble tartar, one ſcruple 
Soft extract of liquorice, a ſuffi- 


orm cient quantity. 
nor: Let the ſcammony be well ground 
thus with the ſoluble tartar, then add 
5 apt the extract, and make them into 
rare- a bolus. | | 
yhen 4. 
nitre Take of | 
fle Gamboge, 

Cryſtals of tartar, each eight 

grains; 


Syrup of ginger, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into 
a bolus. 


Take of : 
Elaterium, two grains ; 
Extract of Jalap, half a ſcruple ; 
Cryſtals of tartar, one ſcruple ; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 


rains; 
lrops; 
quan- 


quantity to make them into a 
\ hyſte- bolus, 2 
diſor- | 
xiphat- Tux virtues of theſe compoſi. . 
Which bons are ſufficiently obvious; the 
e, ſeem brit s a mild purgative ; the two 
e fetid laſt too ſtrong to be in general ven- 


t, than 
it tale 


ured on; and the other two of in- 
termediate degrees of ſtrength. 


Bolus cATHARTIcus CUM 
MERCURIO. 
Purgative bolus with mercury. 
ake of | 
1 
2 one ſcruple; 
Nercurius dulcis, fiye grains; 


USe 


a full 
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Bolſer. 


given in a ſolid form, to be aſſiſted 


Make them into a bolus. 
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Solutive ſyrup of roſes, as much 
as is ſufficient to make them 
into a bolus. 


Za 


na” | 
r a 


Take of 
Gamboge, ſeven grains; 


— 


Mercurius dulcis, | 
Aromatic ſpecies, each half a | 
ſcruple; | 


Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity to make a bolus. 


TAE firft of theſe compoſitions 
is a ſafe and mild mercurial cathar- 
tic : the ſecond is too ſtrong for 
general ule. + i 
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Bolus Dla RORET Ius. 1 
Diaphoretic bolus, 1 
Take of i 
Compound powder cf contra- 
yerva, | 
Crude ſal ammoniac, each one 
ſcruple; 


Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quanti- 
ty to form them into a bolus. 


Tus bolus is given in fevers, 
and other caſes where a diaphore- 
ſis is to be promoted. Sal ammo- 
niac 1s for this purpoſe one of the 
moſt efficacious of the neutral ſalts. 
It requires, however, when thus 


by warm diluents, frequently re- 
peated; which not only promote 
its action, but likewiſe prevent its 
ſitting uneaſy on the ſtomach. 


_ 5 
Bolus DIURETICUS, 
Diuretic belus. 
Take of : 
Freſh ſquills, fix grains: 
Compound powder of arum, ten 
grains; | 
Ginger five grains i 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity. N 
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\ Trx1s compoſition is recom- 
mended by Dr. Mead, ,to be taken 
every morning in hydropic caſes, 


for promoting urine. He obſerves, 


that in theſe diſorders, diuretic me- 
dicines vary greatly in their effects, 
thoſe, which anſwer ſufficiently in 
one perſon, failing in another ; and 


that the ſquill and its preparations 


are of all others thoſe which moſt 
generally ſucceed. | 


Bolus Ab DYSENTERIAM. 
Bolus againſt the dyſentery. 
Take of 
The cordial confection, 
French bole, each one ſcruple; 
Thebaic extract, one grain. 
Make them into a bolus. 


Tunis compoſition is excellently 


well calculated for the purpoſe ex- 


preſſed in its title, Dr. Mead aſ- 
ſures us, that he has never found 
any one medicine more effectual, 
either for reſtraining the flux, or 
healing theexulcerated membranes. 
Previous to the uſe of this or other 
like medicines, the firit paſſages 
muſt be cleanſed by mild emetics 
and cathartics, as ipecacoanha and 
rhubarb. See page 586. 


Bolus EMMENAGOGUS, 
Emmenagogue bulus 
Take of L, 
Socotorine aloes, eight grains; 
Saffron, four grains; 
Guinea pepper, two grains; 
Oil of ſavin, two drops ; 


Conſerve of rue, as much as is 


ſufficient to reduce them into 
a due conſiſtence. 
| t . 
Take of 
Salt of ſteel, one grain; 
Myrrh, half a ſcruple; 


Cordial confection, fifteen grains, 


Make them 1nto a bolus. 


[2 
9 


Take of e 


Black hellebore root, eight grains: 


8 
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Freſh ſquills, four grains; 
Eſſential oil of pepper-mint, two 
drops; EZ | 
Conſerve of orange peel, as much 


as 1s ſufficient to make them 
into a bolus. 


ALL theſe are medicines of great 
power for promoting or exciting 
the menſtrual flux. The two fir 
are calculated for lax phlegmatic 
habits; the third, for perſons of a 
ſanguine temperament, where cha- 
ly beate medicines cannot be born, 


BoLus FEBRIFUGUS, 


Febrifuge bolus, 
Take of 


Peruvian bark, one ſcruple; 

Caſcarilla, half a ſc:uple ; 

Mucilage of quince ſceds, a ſufti- 
cient quantity to make them 
into a bolus. : 


T is elegant compoſition is ex- 
cellently well adapted to the cure 
of intermittent fevers; and may be 
given in caſes where the Peruvian 
bark by itſelf would be leſs proper. 
Where aromatics, chalybeatcs, bit- 
ters, &c. are alſo requiſite, they are 
either to be premiſed, or occaſion- 
ally interpoſed. See page 196. 


BoLUs HYSTERICUS. 


Hyſteric bolus. 
Take of / 


Muſk, 

Aſafetida, each ſix grains : 

Caſtor, half a ſcruple | 

Syrup of ſaffron, as much as 1 
ſufficient to make them into 
bolus. 


Tus medicine is a very well con. 
trived one for the purpoſe exprelſed 
in its title, It is of great ferviC 
both in hyſterical, and hy pochon- 
driacal diſorders; and often g 
relief in the depreſſions, fainting 
flarulent colics, head-achs, #3 
other ſymptoms, attending my 
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It may be taken twice a day along 
with any ſuitable liquor. 


Bor us IIIA cus. 
Tliac Bolus. 

Take of Fs 
Cathartic extract, one ſcruple ; 
Thebaic extract, one grain. 

Make them into a bolus. 


Ta1s bolus is preſcribed by Dr. 


Mead, for eaſing the pain, and pro- 
curing ſtools, in the iliac paſſion, 
and dry belly-ach ; where the ir- 
fitting 'cathartics, exhibited by 
themſelves, are thrown up by vo- 
mit. The uſe of this medicine 1s 
to be preceded by plentiful bleed- 
ing, and accompanied with pur- 
gative glyſters of the more acrid 
kind; and its operation promoted 
by infuſion of ſena mixed with a 
little of the elixir ſalutis, or tinc- 
ture of ſena. 


Bolus MERCURTALIS. 
Mercurial bolus. 
Take of 
Calomel, from five to fifteen 
grains; N 
Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


Ty1s bolus is given every night, 
or oftener, for raiſing a ſalivation, 
in venereal, and other diſorders, 
which require that Herculean ope- 
ration. It is likewiſe taken at 
night as an alterative, to be car- 
ned off next morning by a cathar- 
tic: mercurials exhibited in this 
manner, have generally better ef- 
ſects than when joined with pur- 
gatives directly. 


Bolus MERCURIAL Is EME Ticus. 
E metic mercur:al bolus. 
Take of 
Yellow emetic mercury, fix 
grains 3 
Conſive of roſes, a ſufficient 
quantity, 
Make them into a bolus, 


Boluſes. 


Take of 
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Tr1s ſtrong emetic is given in 


venereal and leprous diſeaſes ; par- 


ticularly in the caſe of foul ulcers 
of long ſtanding, the cleanſing and 
cure of which are frequently pro- 
moted by it. The violence of its 
operation limits its uſe to robuſt 
conſtitutions, 


Bolus PECTORALIS, 
Pectoral bolus. 
Take of 


Spermaceti, fifteen grains ; 
Gum ammoniacum, ten grains; 
Salt of hartſhorn, five grains; 


Simple ſyrup, as much as is ſuf- ; 


ficient, 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 


In colds of long ſtanding, old 
coughs, aſthmas, and beginning 
conſumptions, this bolus generally 
gives relief; eſpecially if bleeding 
is premiſed, and repeated, if ne- 
ceſſary at proper intervals. 


BoLus RHI CUM MERCURIO. 
Bolus of rhubarb with mercury. 
Take of 
Choice 
grains : 
Calomel, five grains ; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as wall 
form them into a bolus. 


rhubarb, 


Tris is a very mild mercurial 
purgative. It is given to deſtroy 
worms, and in cachectic, chlorotic, 
and other like diſorders. 


Borus RHEUMATICUS. 
Rheumatic bolus. 


Extract of guaiacum, half a 
dram ; 8 | 
Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 
Simple ſyrup, a fuffcient quan- 
tity. 
Make them into a bolus. 


In chronical rheumatiſms, whe- 


ther the remains of z rheumatic fe- 
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584 
ver, or a continuation of pains 


that 
glected colds, this bolus has been 


given with good effects, once a 


week or oftener; the patient keep- 
ing warm, and drinking warm li- 
quors, to promote its operation as 


a cathartic and diaphoretic. Its 


uſe ought to be accompanied by 
venæſection, which is to be repeat- 
ed every eight or ten days as long 
as the blood is ſizy. 


arthritic, and other 
companied with a ſizineſs of blood: 
in theſe it much more frequently 
Fails than in the true rheumatiſm, 


BoLus $sCIL1TICUS. 
H Sctliric Bolus. 
Take of 


' Freſh ſquills, twelve grains; 
Aromatic ſpecies, half a ſcruple ; 
Oil of pepper-mint, one drop. 
Beat them well together into an 
uniform maſs, of a due conſiſt- 
ence for a bolus. 


THr1s is a warm, ſtimulating, 
and attenuating medicine, and 
may be given to great advantage 
in caſes where the natural ſecre- 
tions are obſtructed or ſuppreſſed 
from a-viſcidity or ſluggiſhneſs of 
the juices. The efficacy of the 
ſquills is promoted by the addi- 
tional ingredients, which at the 
ſame time warm and ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 
prevent the compoſition from be- 
ing thrown up by vomit, which 
this quantity of ſquills, given by 
3 would in many conſtitutions 

he | | 


BoLvs THERIACAL IS. 
' Treacle bolus, 
Take of 
Theriaca, two ſcruples; 


* % 
Py 
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proceeded at firſt from ne- 


This medi- 
cine is likewiſe exhibited in ſciatic, 
pains not ac- 
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Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains 
Camphor, three grains. 
Mix and form them into a bolus. 


8 


CAM HO and ſalt of hartſhorn, 
when thus joined with opiates, 
have in many caſes better effeqs 
than if exhibited by themſelves, 
their diaphoretic virtue being 
greatly promoted by the relaxation 
which the opium occaſions, The 
quantity of theriaca in this bolus 
contains ſomewhat more than a 
quarter of a grain of opium. 


to | 

| | 

Bolus SUDORIFICUS, mil 
Sudoriſic bolus, ſuc 

Take of + pal 


Camphor, five grains ; 

Thebaic extract, one grain; 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſuſh- 
cient quantity to reduce them 
into a bolus. 


Tais medicine 1s one of the 
moſt effectual ſudorifics, generally 
exciting a copious ſweat. In many 
caſes, where this intention is to 
be anſwered, whether acute or 
chronical, it may be given to 
great advantage. 


Bolus TEREBINTHINATUS, 
Turpentine bolus. 
Take of 
Chio turpentine one ſcruple; 
Powdered liquorice, a ſufficient 
Wy. - 
Make them into a bolus 


Ta1s is a convenient form for 
the exhibition of turpentine, the 
liquorice powder an{wering the 
ſame intention here as the elecam- 
pane root in the p:lule piceæ, page 
ME 1 


chiefly of powders mixed up 


ng ich ſyrups, &c. into ſuch a con- 
te itence, that the powders may not 
0 


ſeparate in keeping, that a doſe 


of a knife, and not prove too ſtiff 
to ſwallow. 

Electuaries receive chiefly the 
milder alterative medicines, and 
ſuch as are not ungrateful to the 
palate, The more powerful drugs, 
as cathartics, emetics, opiates, 
and the like, (except in officinal 
leQuaries to be diſpenſed by 
weight) are ſeldom truſted in this 
form, on account of the uncertain- 
of the doſe ; diſguſtful ones, 
xcrids, bitters, fetids, cannot be 
onventently taken in it; nor is 
be form of an electuary well fitted 
or the more ponderous ſubſtances, 
$ mercurials, theſe being apt to 
blide in keeping, unleſs the com- 
olition is made too ſtiff, 

The lighter powders require 
tice their weight of honey, or 
8. 
ney, to make them into the con- 
ence of an electuary; of ſyrups 
the common conſiſtence, twice 
e weight of the powders is ſuffi- 
ent. 

Where the common ſyrups are 
Iployed, it is neceſſary to add 
ewiſe a little conſerve, to pre- 
it the compound from drying 
ſoon, Electuaries of Peruvian 


"up alone, will often in a day 
Ti grow too dry for taking. 

"me powders, eſpecially thoſe 
the leſs grateful kind, are more 
*mently made up with muci- 


=. 
CHATTER TE 
Electuarits. 


LECTUARIES are compoſed 


may be eaſily taken up on the point 


rup boiled to the thickneſs of 


K for inſtance, made up with | 


lages than with ſyrups, honey, or 
conſerve. The three latter ſtick 
about the mouth and fauces, and 
thus occaſion the taſte of the me- 
dicine to remain for a conſiderable 
time; whilſt mucilages paſs freely, 
without leaving any taſte in the 
mouth. A little ſoft extract of li- 
quorice, joined to the mucilage, 
renders the compoſition ſufficiently 
grateful, without the inconve- 
niencies of the more adheſive 
ſweets. 
The quantity of an electuary di- 
rected at a time, in extemporane- 
ous preſcription, 1s rarely leſs than 
an ounce, or more than three 


. OUNCES, 


General rules for making electuaries. 
I. 


The rules already laid down for 


decoctions and powders in gene- 
ral, are likewiſe to be obſerved 
in making decoctions and pow: 
ders for electuaries [E.] 
| 3. | 
Gums, inſpiſſated juices, and ſuch 
other ſubſtances as are not pul- 
verable, ſhould be diſſolved in 
the liquor preſcribed : then add 
the powders by little and little, 
and keep the whole briſkly ſtir- 
Ting, ſo as to make an equable 
and uniform mixture [æE.] 
r 
Aſtringent eleQuaries, and ſuch as 
have pulps of fruits in their 
compoſition, ſhould be prepar- 
ed only in ſmall quantities at a 
time - 
For aſtringent medicines loſe 
greatly of their virtues, on being 
8 | | kept 


14 
A 
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kept in this form, and the pulps of 

fruits are apt to become ſour. 

IV. 

The ſuperfluous moiſture of the 
pulps ſhould be exhaled over a 
gentle fire, before the other in- 
gredients are to them [ E.] 


Electuaries, if they grow dry in 
keeping, are to be reduced to 
the due conſiſtence, with the ad- 
dition of a little Canary wine; 
[L. E.] and not with ſyrup or 
honey: by this means, the doſe 
will be the leaſt uncertain; a 
circumſtance deſerving particu- 
lar regard, in thoſe eſpecially 
which are made up with ſyrup, 
and contain a large quantity of 
opium as the confectio Paulina, 


and philonium [L. 


ELECTUARIUM ad 
DYSENTERICOS. 
Antidyſenteric electuary. 

Edinb. 

Take of | 
Japonic confection, two ounces ; 
Locatelli's balſam (beaten up 

with a ſufficient quantity of 
yolk of eggs) one ounce ; 
Powdered rhubarb, half an 
ounce; 


| Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffi- 


cient quantity. 


Mix and make them into an 
electuary. 


Txr1s compoſition is extremely 
well contrived for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title. Aſtringents 
or opiates by themſelves rarely have 
place in dyſenteries, even after the 
firſt paſſages have been evacuated 
by an emetic or a full doſe of 
rhubarb : they eaſe the pain and 
moderate the flux for a time, but 
the ſhort relief is apt to be follow- 
ed by dangerous or even fatal con- 
ſequences from the retention of 
the acrid and corrupted humours, 


| Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV. 


The rhubarb, which the college of 
Edinburgh has now added from | 
the practice of the infirmary, in 
good meaſure prevents this ac. 
cumulation, without much coun. 
ter- acting the ſalutary effects of 
the other materials: in man 
caſes, however, it may ſtill be ne. 
ceſſary to inter poſe that laxative 
drug by itſelf. The doſe of the 
electuary is the bulk of a large 
nutmeg, once or twice a day, zc- 
cording to the urgency of the 
ſymptoms. One dram contains 
about one- ſixth part of a grain 
of opium. 

ELECTUARIUM e BACCIS 
LAURT. | 
Electuary of bay- berries, 


Lond, 
Take of | 
Rue leaves dried, 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Parſley ſeeds 
Bay berries, each an ounce; 
Sagapenum, half an ounce ; 
Black pepper, 
Ruſſia caſtor, each two drams; 
Clarified honey, thrice tht 
weight of the powdered ſpe- 
cies. 
Mix the ſpecies with the honey, 
and make them into an electuary 


Tuis compoſition is ſomes 
taken, in flatulent colics and hyl- 
terical diſorders, from a ſcrupiet0 
two drams: but its principal ul 
is in carminative glyſters, nor 15! 
often employed in theſe. The cal 
lege of Edinburgh have entirel 
dropt it. 


 ELECTUARIUM e CASI 
Eleftuary of Caſia. 
Lond. 

Take of | 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes, , 
Pulp of caſia, freſh extrat 

each half a pound ; 


Manna, two ounces ; pul 


Chap. 5. 


Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce. 
Grind the manna ina mortar, and, 


in with a gentle heat, diſſolve it 
AC in the ſyrup ; then add the pulps, 
ans and continue the heat until the 
of whole is reduced to a due con- 


ſiſtence. 


DIACASSIA, 
Edinb. 

Take of | 
Pulp of cafia, twelve ounces ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, fix ounces ; 
Calabrian manna, eight ounces 3 
Syrup of pale roſes, one pound. 
Diſlolve the manna in warm wa- 
ter, train the ſolution, and eva- 
porate it, along with the ſyrup, 
over a gentle fire, to the conſiſt- 
ence of honey : then mix in the 
pulps, ſo as to make the whole 
into an uniform electuary, ac- 
cording to art. 


Taxes: compolitions are very 
convenient officinals, to ſerve as a 
baſis for purgative electuaries and 
other like purpoſes; as the pulp- 
ing a ſmall quantity of the fruits, 
for extemporaneous perſcription, 
is ſuffciently troubleſome : the ta- 
marinds give tbem a pretty taſte, 
and do not ſubject them, as might 


landing for four months, the com- 


1d by. poſition was found no ſourer than 
uple 1 when firſt made - They are 
ipal uſt likewiſe uſefully taken by them- 
nor 18 U ſelves, in the quantity of two or 


three drams occaſionally, for gent- 


ly looſening the belly in coſtive 
babits, 


Lenitive electuary. 
Lond, 


Take cf | 
Figs, one pound : 
Se na, eig it Oounces; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 
Pulp of caſia, 


Electuaries. 


be expected, to turn ſour: after 


ELECTARIUM LENITIVUM. 
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Pulp of Freneh prunes, each 
half a pound; c 
Coriander ſeeds, four ounces; 
Liquorice, three ounces; 
Double - refined ſugar, 

pounds And a half. 

Pulverize the ſena along with the 
coriander ſ:eds, and fift out ten 
ounces of the powder: the re- 
mainder is to be boiled with the 
figs and liquorice, in four pints 
of water, to one half; then 
ſtrain and preſs out the liquor, 
and evaporate it to the weight 
of a pound and a halt, or ſome- 
what leſs: in this diſſolve the 
ſugar, ſo as to make it into a 
ſyrup, and add this ſyrup, by 
little and little :o the pulps : 
laſtly, mix in the powder before 
ſeparated by the ſieve. | 


two 


THr1s electuary may be occaſion- 
ally taken to the quantity of a nut- 
meg or more, for looſening the 
belly in coftive habits. It is fre- 
quently employed. in glyſters, 
though for that uſe the following 
is rather more convenient, 

Edinb. 

Take of 1 
Sena, four ounces; 

Liquorice, two ounces 

Coriander feeds, one ounce ; 

Pulp of prunes, one pound; 

tamarinds, | 
caſia, each half a pound; 

White ſugar, fix pounds; 

Boiling water, four pints, 

Infuſe the ſena, liquorice, and 
coriander ſeeds in the water, 
in a cloſe veſſel, for a night: 

5 preſs out and ſtrain the liquor, 
and boil it with the ſugar to 
the conſiſtence of a thick ſy» 
rup : then add the pulps, and 
mix the whole well together, 
ſo as to make them into an 
electuary. 
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Tris electuary is much prefer- 
able, for glyſters, to thoſe which 
have powders in their compoſition. 
It is now freed from ſome ſuper- 
fluous ingredients which were left 
in it at former reviſals; viz. poly- 
pody roots, French mercury leaves, 
fenugreek ſeeds, and linſeed. 
Honey is exchanged for ſugar, 
which is leſs apt to grow ſour in 
keeping: perhaps melaſſes would 
be preferable to either, as it coin- 
cides with the intention, and 1s 
not only of itſelf inapt to ferment, 
but likewiſe prevents ſuch ſub- 


ſtances as are this way diſpoſed, 


from running into fermentation. 


Medicinal Compoſitions... 
ELECTUARIUM e 
SAMMONIO. 


Electuary of ſcammony, 


ELECTUARIUM 
PECTORALE. 
Pectoral electuary. 
Edinb. 


Take of : 


Rob of elder berries, two 
ounces; 

Spermaceti diſſolved in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of yolk of 
eggs, half an ounce; 

Flowers of benzoine, one dram; 

Balſamic ſyrup, as much as 1s 
ſufficient to make the other 


ingredients into an electuary. 


Ts is a very uſeful medicine 
in tickling coughs and common 
colds, calculated both to obtund 
acrimony and promote expectora- 


tion. It may be uſcd two or three 


times 2 day, in doſes of about the 
quantity of a ſmall nutmeg, 
Taken to the bulk of a large nut- 
meg, at bed-time, it generally, 
not only relieves the breaſt, but 
tends to procure a ſalutary dia- 
phoreſis or ſweat in the night, It 


3s here improved from the former 


editions, by ſubſtituting rob of el- 
der berries to conſerve of roſes, 
and ſpermaceti to compound pow- 
der of gum tragacanth. 
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Take of 
Scammony, an ounce and a half. 
Cloves, 
Ginger, each ſix drams ; 
Eſtential oil of caraway ſeed; 

half a dram ; ; 
Honey, half a pound. 

Let the ſpices be ground together, 
and mixed with the honey; they 
add the powdered ſcammony, 
and afterwards the oil. 


Ts electuary is a warm, brik 
purgative. It is a reform of the 
electuarium caryocoſtinum of our pre. 
ceding diſpenſatories, a compoi- 
tion which was greatly complained 
of, as being inconvenient to take, 
on account of the largeneſs of is 
doſe. A dram and a half of this, 
which contains fifteen grains of 
icammony, is equivalent to half an 
ounce of the other. 


ELECTUARIUM e scORDI 
Electuary of ſcordium, commun 


called Diaſcordium. 


Lond. 
Take of 
The ſpecies of ſcordium witi 
opium, any quantity; 
Syrup of meconium, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 
as much by by weight. 
Mix the ſpecies with the ſyrup, f 
as to make an electuary. 


Is our former diſpenſatories 
the ſpecies were ordered to be 


made up with honey: this is no 


exchanged for a ſyrup, more 4 
greeable to the intention of the 
medicine, which is that og an © 
piate aſtringent, whilſt e 1 
manifectly aperient aud deterge" 


It is not perhaps neceſſary for tt. 


purpoſes of the ſhops, to * 


p- {0 


tories, 
o be 


; now 


Jre 4 
F the 


Chap. 5- 
the ſpecies into an electuary at all: 
by keeping in this form, the in- 
redients loſe greatly of their aro- 
matic flavour and aſtringency, be- 
coming ſoft and ſmooth upon the 
palate; and the red colour, im- 
parted by the bole, decays. The 
London college have therefore very 
juſtly ordered them to be kept in 
owder as well as in an electuary; 
and directed the powder both with 
and without opium, for different 
oecaſions. See Species e ſcordio, and 
Pulvis e bolo. cum, and /ine opio. 
Either of theſe powders may be 
made up extemporaneouſly into an 
electuary, with any ſyrup that ſhall 
be judged proper, 

Diaſcordium was intended by 
its author Fracaſtorius for an anti- 
peſtilential 3 but we have been ſo 
happy as to have little occaſion for 
medicines in that intention; nor 
could this be any wiſe depended on. 
It is a moderately warm aſtringent 
and opiate; and in this light only 
is conſidered by the preſent prac- 
tice, One grain of opium is con- 
tained in nine ſcruples of the elec- 
tuary, 


The ſpecies e ſeordio, which make 


the baſis of this electuary, contain, 
as we have already ſeen (page 556) 
ſeveral ſuperfluous ingredients; 
tor though the London college has 
given a judicious reformation of 
the powder, under the title of 
Pulvis e bol, the electuary is made 
with the powder unreformed ; 
partly that no material alteration 
might be made in a medicine, 
which is ſo much depended on, 
and whoſe effects have been fo 


long experienced; and partly be- 


Cauſe the phyſician, if he prefers 


the pulvis e bole, may direct an 


tleQuary to be made with it in 
txtemPoraneous preſcription. In 
the Edinburgh pharmacopeia, this 
medicine is not ordered to be kept 
It powder; but the electuary is re- 


Eleftuaries, © 


formed to a oreat degree of ele- 
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gance and ſimplicity. And as 
the ingredient from which it re- 
ceived its name, being a very un- 
important one, is now omitted, 
the compoſition is diſtinguiſhed by 
another title, viz. 


CONFECTIO JAPONICA. 
Faponic confection. 
Edinb. 
Take of 

Japan earth; three ounces; 

Tormentil root, 

Nutmeg, | 

Olibanum, each two ounces ; 

Opium diſſolved in a ſufficient 
quantity of Canary wine, one 
dram and a half; 

Syrup of dry roſes, boiled to 
the thickneſs of honey, thrice 
the weight of the powders. 

Mix and make them into an elec- 
tuary, which ſupplies the place 
of diaſcordium. 


Tae ingredients in this elec- 
tuary ſeem extremely well choſen, 
and are ſo proportioned to one 
another, that the quantity of o- 
pium is the ſame as in the diaſcor- 
dium of the former pharmaco- 
peias of Edinburgh, viz. one 
grain in ten ſcruples. | 


BALSAMUM LOCATELLI. 
Lo catelli's balſam. 
Lond. 5 

Take of | 
Oil olive, one pint ; 

Straiburgh turpentine, | 
Yellow wax, each half a pound; 
Red ſaunders, fix drams. 

Melt the wax over a gentle fire, 
with ſome part of the oil; then 
add the reſt of the oil, and the 

© turpentine ; afterwards mix in 
the ſaunders, and keep them 
ſtirring together, until the mix» 
tute is grown cold, 

. Edinb, 


* 


590 
Take of 


Yellow wax, one pound ; 

Oil of olive, a pint and a half; 

Chio or Straſburgh turpentine, a 
pound and a half; 

Balſam of Peru, two ounces ; 

Dragons blood, in powder, one 
ounce, 

Melt the wax in the oil over a gen- 
tle fire, then add the turpentine ; 
and having taken them from the 
fire, mix in the balſam of Peru 
and dragons blood, keeping 
them continually ſtirring till 
grown cold. 


Eiinb. 


Deacons blood gives a more 
elegant colour to this compoſition 
than red ſaunders, though on an- 
other account it is ſomewhat leſs 

proper, having been found, when 
diſſolved in oil, to communicate 
ſome depree of heat and pungency, 
qualities quite foreign to the inten- 
tion of the medicine. 'This bal- 
ſam is uſed in internal bruiſes and 
hemorrhages, eroſions of the in- 
teſtines, dyſenteries, and in ſome 
kinds of coughs and aſthmas : the 
doſe is from two ſeruples to two 
drams: it may be commodiouſly 
taken with about double its weight 
of conſerve of roſes; as directed 
hereafter in page 598. Some 
have likewiſe applied it external- 
ly, for deterging aud incarnating 
recent wounds and ulcers. 


BALSAMUM CEPHALICUM. 
Cephalic balſam. 
Eainb, 
Take of 


Expreſſed oil of nutmegs, one 


ounce ; 
Diſtilled oil of cloves, 
of lavender, 
of roſemary, each half 
a dram ; 
of amber, half a ſcruple; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram. 
Liquefy the oil of nutmegs in a 
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filver veſſel ; and when taken 
from the fire, mix into it the di. 
{tilled oils and the balfam, ac. 
cording to art, | 


Tais medicine is recommended 
to be rubbed on the temples, and 
on paralytic limbs, for warming 
the part, and comforting the 
nerves ; and to be ſmelt to, for 
refreſhing and enlivening the ſpi- 
rits, Some have alſo given it in. 
wardly as a warm cordial, in lan- 
guid caſes, and, in debilities of the 
nervous ſyſtem. There are abun. 
dance of preparations of this kind 
in foreign pharmacopœias, com- 
poſed each of only one eſſential 
oil, incorporated with the expreſs. 
ed oil of nutmegs; which laſt i 
to be previouſly freed from its fla- 
vour (by diſtillation with water 
that the ſmell of the former may 
not be injured thereby: in the 
room of this prepared ſebaceous 


matter, a mixture of white wax 


and oil olive might be uſed, In 
the practical chemiſiry, a general 
proceſs is given for the making of 
theſe kinds of preparations, under 
the title of \ 


BaLSAMUM ODORIFERUM. 
An odoriferous balſam. 
Take of 
Oil olive, 
White bees wax, each two ounces. 
Put the oil into a China baſon, pla- 
ced in a pan of boiling water, 
and ſlice the wax into it. Stir 


them together with a clean 


knife, or ſmall ſpatala, till the 


wax is melted : then remove the 


veſſel out of the hot water, and 


when the matter begins to thick- 


en, drop in four drams of any 
odoriferous eſſential oil, as that 
of cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, 
lemon peel, rhodium, lavender, 
roſemary, &c. or of a mixtute 
of two or three of theſe oils: '0 

whic 
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which may be added one dram that of the medicine in great mea- 
of eſſence of ambergris, which ſure depends. 


will heighten the ſmell of the 
oils, without communicating any 
of its own. Keep the whole 
conſtantly ſtirring, that they may 
be perfectly mixed; and as ſoon 
as this is done, plunge the veſſel 
into cold water, to prevent 
the diſſipation of the eſſential 
oils. 


TRESE kinds of balſams may 
be made of any colour, ſo as to 
jeſemble in this reſpe& alſo, as 
well as in ſmell, the vegetable, 
from which the eſſential oil, you 
make uſe of, was drawn. A little 
of the pigment, called by the 
painters ſap-green, being previ- 
ouſly ground with the oil olive, 
will give a fine green; a little cin- 
nabar, a ſcarlet; tumeric, a lemon 
colour; Pruſſian blue, a violet; 
and cochineal, a fine purpliſh hue. 


CONFECTIO CARDIACA. 
Cordial confection. 
Edi nb. 
Take of 
Conſerve of roſemary flowers, 
three ounces; 
Candied nutmegs, one ounce 
and a half; | 
Candied ginger, fix drams; _ 
Compound powder of contrayer- 
va, half an ounce; 
Oil of cinnamon, fifteen drops; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as 1 ſufficient. 
Mix them into an electuary, ac- 
cording to art. 


Tunis electuary, though very dif- 
ferent in compoſition, is nearly 
limilar in virtue to that formerly 
deſcribed under the ſame name, 
page 414. Particular care ought 
to be had in the choice of the eſ- 
ſential oil; for on its goodneſs, 


CONFECTIO PAULINA. ' 
The confection called Paulina, 


| Lond. 
Take of 


Coſtus, or its in ſtead zedoary, 
Cinnamon, 
Long pepper, 
Black pepper, 
Storax, 
Galbanum, 
Opium, 
Ruſſia caſtor, each two ounces ; 
Simple ſyrup, boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of honey, thrice the 
weight of the other ingredi- 
Ents. | 
Warm the ſyrup, and carefully 
mix with it the opium firſt diſ- 
ſolved in wine : gradually add 
this mixture, whilſt it continues 
warm, to the ſtorax and galba- 
num previouſly melted toge- 
ther; and afterwards ſprinkle 
in the other ſpecies reduced into 
powder, EN ns 


ſtrained, 


Tuis is the CONFECTIO AR- 
CHIGENIS of our former diſpen- 
ſatory, brought back to its firſt 
form and author. It is a warm 
opiate medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice: 
thirty-two grains contain one grain 
of opium. 


MITHRIDATIUM, five 
CONFECTIO DAMOCRAT IS. 
Mithridate, or the confection of 

Damocrates. 

Lond. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, fourteen drams; 

Myrrh, eleven drams; 
Agaric, | 
Indian nard, 
Ginger, 
Saffron, 


Seeds of mithridate muſtard, | 
Frank. 


i 
| 
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Frankincenſe, 

Chio turpentine, each ten drams; 
Camels hay, | 
Coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 
Indian leaf, or in its ſtead, mace 
Stechas, | 

Long pepper, 

Hartwort ſeeds, 

Hypociſtis, 

Storax ſtrained, 

Opopanax, 

_ Galbanum ſtrained, | 
Opobalſam, or, in its ſtead, ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, 

Ruſſia caſtor, each one ounce; 

Poley mountain, | 

Scordium, = 

Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead, cu- 

bebs, 

White pepper, 

Candy carrot ſeed, 

Bdellium ſtrained, each ſeven 
drams; 

Celtic nard, 

Gentian root, 

Dittany of Crete, 

Red roſes, | 

Macedonian parſley feed, 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds huſked, 

Sweet fennel ſeed, 

Gum Arabic, 

Opium ftrained, each five drams ; 

Calamus aromaticus, 

Wild valerian root, 

Aniſeed, 

Sagapenum, ſtrained, each three 
drams; 

Meum athamanticum, 

St. John's wort, 

Acacia, or in its ſtead, terra Ja- 
e, 

Bellies of ſkinks, each two 
drams and a half; 

Clarified honey, thrice the 
weight of all the other in- 

gredients. 
Warm the honey, and mix with it 
the opium diſſolved with wine; 


melt the ſtorax, galbanum, tur- 


pentine and opobalſam (or ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs) together 


Part IV. 


in another veſſel, continuall 
ſtirring them about, to e. 
their burning; with theſe ſo 
melted, mix the hot honey, at 
firſt by ſpoonfuls, and after. 
wards in larger quantities at 2 
time; when the whole is grown 
almoſt cold, add by degrees the 
_ ſpecies reduced into poy. 
er. | 


THERIAC A ANDROMACHL 
Venice treacle. 
| Lond, 
Take of 
Troches of ſquills, half a pound; 
Long pepper, 
Opium ſtrained, 
Vipers dried, each three ounces; 
Cinnamon, 
Opobalſam, or in its ſtead, ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, each 
two ounces ; 
Aparic, 
Florence orris root, 
Scordium, 
Red roſes, 
Navew ſeeds, | 
Extra& of liquorice, each an 
ounce and a half; 
Indian nard, 
Saffron, 
Amomum, 
Myrrh, _ 
Coſtus, or in its ſtead, zedoary 
Camels hay, each one ounce; 
Cinquefoil root, 
Rhubarb, 
Ginger, TY | 
Indian leaf, or in its ſtead, mace; 
Dittany of Crete, 
Horehound leaves 
Calamint leaves 
Stechas, 
Black pepper, 5 
Macedonian parſley ſeed, 
Olibanum, | 
Chio turpentine, | 2 
Wild valerian root, each fi 
drams; 


Gentian root, : 
Celtic 


| 
L 
( 
0 
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Celtic nard, 

| Spignel, _ 

Poley mountain 

St. John's wort 


Groundpine 
Germander tops, with the ſeed, 


leaves, 


: Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead cu- 
* bebs, 
1 Aniſeed, 
Sweet fennel ſeed, | 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
js Biſhops weed 
Hartwort ſeeds, 
Treacle muſtard 
Hypocittis, 
4; Acacia, or in its ſtead Japan 
g earth, | 
Gum Arabic, 
Wy Storax ſtrained, 
es; 5 
Sagapenum ſtrained, 
5 Terra Lemnia, or in its ſtead 
ack bole armenic or French bole, 
Green vitriol calcined, each half 
an ounce ; | 
| Small (or in its Read, the long) 
birthwort root, 
Leſſer centaury tops, 
| nv carrot ſeed, 
| popanax, 
LM eee ſtrained, 
Ruſſia caſtor, 
Jews pitch, or in its ſtead white 
amber prepared, 
Calamus aromaticus, each two 
drams ; | 
we Clariked honey, thrice the 
A weight of all the other in- 
gredients. 
et theſe ingredients be mixed to- 
ol gether, after the ſame manner 
3 directed in making the mi- 
| thridate. To 
Tazsr celebrated electuaries are 
noſt the only remains, which 
late reformation has left in the 
bs, Of the wild exuberance of 
1 f polition, which the ſuperſti- 


of former ages brought into 
zue. The theriaca is a refor- 


Electuaries. 


mation of mithridate, made by An- 
dromachus, phyſician to Nero: the 
mithridate itſelf is ſaid to have 
been found in the cabinet of Mi- 
thridates king of Pontus. The firſt 
publiſhers of this pompous arca- 
num were very extravagant in their 
commendations of its virtues; the 
principal of which was made to 
conſiſt in its being a moſt powerful 
preſervative againſt all kinds of 
venom ; whoever took a proper 
quantity in a morning, was en- 
ſured from being poiſoned during 
that whole day: this was confirm- 
ed by the example of its ſuppoſed 
1nventor, who, as Celſus informs 
us, was by its conſtant uſe ſo for- 
tified againſt ' the commonly-re- 
puted poiſons, that none of them 
would have any effect upon him 
when he wanted their aſſiſtance. 
But the notions of poiſons, which 
prevailed in thoſe ruder ages, were 
manifeſtly erroneous. Before ex- 
perience had furniſhed mankind 
with a competent knowledge of 
the powers of implies, they were 
under perpetual alarms from an 
apprehenſion of poiſons, and bu- 
fied themſelves in contriving com- 
poſitions which ſhould counteract 
their effects, accumulating toge- 
ther all thoſe ſubſtances which they 
imagined to be poſſeſſed of any de- 


gree of alexipharmic power. Hence 


roceed the voluminous antidotes 
which we meet with in the writ- 
ings of the ancient phyſicians : 
yet it does not appear, that they 
were acquainted with any real poi- 
ſon, except. the cicuta, aconitum, 
and bites of venomous beaſts ; and 
to theſe they knew of no antidote 
whatever. Even admitting the rea» 


lity of the poiſons, and the effica- 


cy of the ſeveral antidotes ſepa- 
rately, the compoſitions could no 
more anſwer the purpoſes expected 
from them, than the accumulatin 


of all the medicinal ſimples into 
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594 
one form could make a remedy 
againſt all diſeaſes. 

Yet notwithſtanding the abſur- 
dity in the original intention of 
theſe medicines, and their enor- 
mity in point of compoſition ; as 
they contain ſeveral powerful ma- 
terials, whoſe virtues, though 
greatly prejudiced, yet are not de- 
ſtroyed, by their multiplicity and 
contrariety; the compounds have 
been found, from repeated expe- 
rience, to produce very conſidera- 
ble effects, as warm opiate dia- 
-phoretics. 

Theſe compoſitions might with- 


. .cont>doubt be lopt of numerous ſu- 


perſtgities, without any diminu- 
tion of their virtues; yet as the 
effects of them, in their preſent 
form, are ſo well known, ſo much 
regard has been paid to ancient 
authority, as not to attempt a re- 
formation of that kind. The 
London college have however 
thought proper to retrench, from 
forms originally complex, all ſub- 
ſequent additions, that have crept 
into them. Neither the deſcrip- 
tion in verſe of the elder Andro- 
machus, nor the proſe explanation 
of the younger, make any men- 
tion of the white pepper, after- 
wards added to the theriaca ; and 
the orris root, in the mithridate 
of our former pharmacopœias, is 
alſo a ſupernumerary ingredient, 
not warranted by the original : 
theſe therefore are rejected. Nor 
is the aſarum in mithrioate:ground- 


ed on any good authority: the 


verſe, it is taken from, is mutilat- 
ed and corrupt; and the word 
which ſome, upon conjecture only, 
ſuppoſe to have been aſarum, 
athers, alſo upon conjecture, chuſe 


to read differently; till ſome e- 


mendation ſhall be better found- 
ed than merely upon critical gueſ- 
ſes, this ſingle ſpecies may be ſafe- 


. dy. paſſed over, without any preju- 
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Part Iv. 
dice to the medicine. None of 
the ancient deſcriptions afford an 
other light in this particular ; for 
they either omit this ingredient, 
and others alfo, or abound with 
additions, 

One innovation in both theſe 
medicines, the college have alloy. 
ed themſelves, In each of theſe 
compoſitions are found both cinnz- 
mon and caſia lignea; and it i; 
very evident, from ſeveral part 
of Galen's works, that the latter 
was uſed by the ancients only up. 
on account of the great difficuliy 
of procuring the other; ſo that to 
retain the caſia, now that cinna 


mon is ſo common, is a blind fol. * 
lowing of theſe writers, without 0 
any attention to their meaning Wil. 
the caſia therefore is now rejected ; 
and half the quantity of cinnamo 7 
put in its room, which is the pw t. 
portion that Galen directs to by . 
obſerved in ſubſtituting the one n. 
the other. It is probable, that tit tr 
caſe is the ſame with regard to nn, 
Celtic and Indian nard; that th he 
firſt had a place in theſe compoi es 
tions, on account of the difiicult . 
of procuring the Indian; for Gi 4) 
len expreſsly prefers the latter. de 
There is a material error Fc 
regard to the theriaca, which þ por 
paſſed through all the editions Wy. 


our pharma copœia, except the pt 
ſent: this is the ſubſtituting RK 
man vitriol to the ancient chalcitt 
now not certainly known, and! 


the catalogue of ſimples, de ſcribii % 
the Roman to be a blue vir ty 01 
whereas the Italian writers are il 


nimous it is a green vitriol; 4 
were it not, it would not an 
to the effects of the chalcitis, wii 
was certainly a chalybeate, ® 
gives the medicine its black colo 
What has chiefly occaſioned ch 
citis to be ſuppoſed a cupreou 
triol, ſeems to be its name, dem 
from x., copper: but 8 


. 
of 


be obſerved, chat all vitriols were Take of 


"7 Wl formerly imagined to proceed from Virginian ſnakeroot, ten ounces , 

for copper, and were named accord» Contrayerva root, fix ounces ; b 

nt, i ingly : the green or martial vitriols Reſin of guaiacum, four ounces ; 3 

nn i are ill called by the Germans Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, two. 
kupfferwaſſer, and by us copperas. ounces ; : 

cle Wi It is probable, that the ancient Myrrh, 

OW chalcitis was no other than a native Engliſh ſaffron, 

beſe WW martial vitriol, calcined by the Opium, each one ounce; 

* heat of thoſe warm elimates, to a Rob of elderherries, thrice the 


degree of yellowiſh red or-coppery weight of the powders ; 


colour: and therefore the common Canary wine, as much as is ſuffi- 
green vitriol, thus calcined by art, cient to diſſolve the opium. 


parts 
Aatter 


/ 12- very properly ſupplies its place. Make them according to art into 
culty The London college have like- an eleQuary, 

dat o wife ſomewhat facilitated the pre- | | 

\ fl paration of theſe medicines, by o- Tu is compoſition conſiſts of ve 


mitting the trochiſci cypheos uſed in powerful ingredients, and is doubt- 
the mithridate, and the Beaychrei leis capable of anſwering every 
and vierini for the theriaca; and thing that can be reaſonably ex- 
inſerting their ingredients, after pected from the more voluminous 
Zwdfir's manner in the compoſi- theriaca of Andromachus. The 
tions they are intended for. This is London college alſo had formerly 


ithout 
ning: 
jetted 
nam0 
1e pro 


do de done in the theriaca very com- their theriaca compoſed of the 

one fe modiouſly, the ingredients in theſe leſs exceptionable ingredients of 

hat w voches uniting with thoſe in the Andromachus's. But as theſe me- 

0 % theriaca itſelf, into unbroken num- dicines have for a long time been 

hat uh bers. But to render the numbers chiefly employed for external pur- 

-ompo equally ſimple in the mithridate, poſes, by the way of cataplaſm, 
1 neceſſary to retrench a few the rzheriaca Lendin nis is now F 
for Gi odd grains from ſome of the arti- omitted, and its place ſupplied by 4 
itte. es, and make a ſmall addition to a cataplaſm compoſed of a few 4 
exror Ni ſome others: they adjuſted the pro- well-choſen articles, under the 

hich he portions of the ingredients in the name of cataplaſma e cymeno, of 

40100) BW 7richi/ci cypheos from the original which hereafter. For internal uſe, 

t the * deſcription in Galen: the numbers none of the theriaca's are at pre- 

ating in our former pharmocopazia being ſent ſo much regarded as they have 

chaick very erroneous. been heretofore z practitioners hay- 

n, E. The college of Edinburgh, pay- ing introduced in their room, ex- 

deſeribi ing very little deference to antiqui- / temporaneous boluſes of Virginian 

16 VI ty or common prejudice, have ven- ſnakeroot, camphor, contrayerva, 

18 are ured at length to diſcard theſe ve- and the like; which anſwer all 

triol; s Perable reliques ; and have ſubſti- their intentions, with this advan- 

not wy tuted in their room an elegant and | tage, that they may be given either 

citis, V | ample form, equivalent to them with or without opium, an ingre+ 

beate, 10 doth in efficacy, under the title of dient which rendets the others pre- 

ack 44 5 judicial in caſes where they might 

(1000 4 | | otherwiſe be proper. 

upret. THERIACA .EDINENSIS, With regard to the quantity cf 

me, - Edinburgh theriaca. opium in the foregoing compo- 
put 1 Ediub. fitions, one grain thereof 15 con- 


4 2 tained 


e ²˙75oppd 
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tained in four drams of the mithri- 


date; in three ſcruples, fifteen 


grains of the Venice treacle; and 
in five ſcruples of the 7heriaca Edi- 
nenſis. The proportion of opium 
will vary a little, according to ihe 
time that they have been kept; 
their moiſture by degrees exhaling, 
ſo as to leave the remainder ſtronger 
of the opium, than an equal weight 
was at firſt. A change of this kind 
is taken notice of by many writers, 
but falſly attributed to an imagi- 
nary fermentative quality of the 
ingredients; by which they were 
ſuppoſed, from their multiplicity 
and contrariety, to be continually 
exalting and improving the virtues 
of one another, 
A good deal of care is requiſite 
in making theſe compoſitions, to 
prevent the waſte which is apt to 
happen in the pounding, and which 
would render the proportion of 
opium to the other ingredients pfe- 
cariops. The intention of difſiolv- 
ing the opium in wine, for theſe 
and cther electuaries, is, that it 
may be more uniformly mingled 
with the reſt. 


- PHILONIUM LONDINENSE. 


London philonium. 


8 Lond. 
Take of 
White pepper, 

Singer, "IT | 
Caraway ſeeds, each two ounces; 
Strained opium, ſix drams; 
Syrup of meconium, boiled to 

the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 

the weight of the other ingre- 
dients. | 
Heat the ſyrup, and carefully mix 
with it the opium, previoully 

_ diſſolved in wine; then add the 

other ingredients, reduced into 

powder. | 
Tais is a reformation of the þ;- 
h. um deicribed by Galen, which 
| I Y 
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the epithet Romanum. The addi- 


of the compoſition contain one grain 


Part IV. 
was received in our preceding phar. 
macopœias with the addition ofſome 
ſuperfluous ingiedients, and diſtin. 
guiſhed, but not very properly, by 


tional articles, and ſome unneceſ. 
ſary ones that were in the original, 
are here omitted, and the quanti- 
ties of the other varied, fo as ty 
preſerve the ſame proportion of 
opium to the whole, as in our laf 
pharmacopœia. Thirty ſix grains 


of opium. 


Tuz mithridate, theriaca, diaſ- 
cordium, confectio Paulina, and 
philonium, are the only compoſi- 
tions now remaining, of what hare 
been called the officinal capitals, 
They are all medicines of great 
power; and as, on the one hand, 
they are applicable by the judi- 
cious phyſician, to excellent pur. 
poſes, ſo on the other, their in- 
prudent uſe has often been procuc- 
tive of miſchievous conſequences 
it has been cuſtomary among nurſes 
and others, to give diaſcordium 
to children, to eaſe their com- 
plaints, and to procure ſleep: in- 
tentions Which it effectually an. 
ſwers, but at the ſame time never 
fails to bring on a coſtive habit 
tie foundation of many diſeaſes: 
this medicine has likewiſe been to0 
unwarily given for reſtraining 
fluxes; whoſe ſuppreſſion was at- 
terwards followed by more dab. 
gerous ſymptoms. The celebrated 
alexipharmacs, mithridate, andtbe. 
raica, have oftentimes aggravated 
the diſorders they were intended u 
remedy, have converted a con un 
mon cold into a high fever, hatte; 
raiſed ſight febrile complaints Wb. 
to a malignant fever. Howeile 
ſtrongly therefore theſe kinds d 
medicines are recommended fo 
eaſing pain, warming, promotts 
ſwear, expelling malignity, 7 


Chap. 5 . 


har. the utmoſt caution is requiſite in 
ome the uſe of them; the caſes which 
ſtin- Wl demand their aſſiſtance, are much 
* leſs frequent than is generally ſup- 


poſed. : 


ELECTUARIUM ACIDUM. 
Acid electuary. 

Take of | 1 5 
Conſerve of woodſorrel, one 
ounce; ä 
Pulp of tamarinds, half an ounce; 
Weak ſpirit of vitriol, as much 

as is ſufficient to give a grate- 
ful acidity : 
Syrup of lemon juice, as much 
as will reduce the whole into 
the conſiſtence of a ſoft elec- 
tuary. 


rains 
grain 


dial. 

and 
npoſi- 
t have 
pitals, 
great 
hand, 
; Judt- 
t pur: 
ir im- 
roduc- 
1ences, 
nurſes 
2rdium 
com- 
p: in- 
ly an- 
> never 
habit, 
iſeaſes: 


Tr1s grateful acid compoſition 
is an uſeful refrigerant and anti- 
ſeptic in different kinds of inflam- 
matory and putrid diſorders, 


ELECTUARIUM ALEXETERIUM,. 
Alcxetereal cl:&uary. 

Take of EE 

Confection of kermes, one 

dram; 

Candied ginger, ſix drams; 

Contrayerva root, 

Virginian ſaakeroot, each one 

dram ; TY 


0 1 
are as is ſufficient to make the 
ralming other ingredients into the con- 
was at: f - 
fl iſtence of an electuary. 
re daty 


ebrated 
and the- 
rravarel 
ended t0 
Aa Come 
er, hate 
din ts in- 
o were 
kinds d 
\ded il 
omotich 
ity, . 

che 


Turs is a moderately warm elec- 
uary, contrived by Boerhaave for 


in low fevers, where the pulſe is 
ſunk, and the patient languid and 
jected, ' It may be taken to the 
quantity of a ſmall nutmeg every 


our or five hours, with any pro- 
per julep. : , 


ELECTUaRIUM ALTERANS, 
Alt erative electuary. 


dyrup of orange peel, as much 


Faſing and recruiting the firength 
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Take of . 

Crude antimony, finely levigat- 
ed, three drains ; | 

Reſin of guaiacum, two drams; 

Oi! of ſaſſafras, ſix drops; 

Conſerve of red roſes, one ounce 
and a half; 

Balfamic ſyrup, as much as is 

ſufficient. 


Grind the reſin and the levigated 


antimony well together; and 
having mixed theſe with the oil 
(dropt on a little ſugar) and the 
conſerve, let the whole be ſoften- 
ed with the ſyrup into a due con- 
ſiſtence. 


Tris medicine is uſed againſt | 


cutaneons foulneſſes, obſtructions 
of the glands, and imparities of 
the blood and juices. Diſpenſatory 
writers 1n general lay the principal 
ſtreſs, in compolitions of this kind, 
upon the calx, ceruſſe, or cinna- 
bar of antimony, preparations 
which are far inferior to the crude 
mineral, and very ill deſerve 
the great character which has been 
uſually given of them. The bulk of 
a ſmall nutmeg of this electuary 
may be taken every morning and 
evening with a little of the {imple 
or compound lime-Water. 


FELECTUARIUM 
ANTIEPILEPTICUM. 
Antiepileptic eleftuary. 

Take of 
Peruvian bark, one ounce ; 
Wild valerian root, two drams ; 
. Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce the others 
into an electuary. 
ES ; 


Tris medicine has been fre- 
quently preſcribed by Dr. Mead, in 
epileptic caſes, with ſucceſs : he di- 
rects one dram to be taken every 
morning and evening, for three 
months together ; after which, to 
confirm the cure and prevent a re- 


Qq 3 : lapie, 
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ELECTUARIUM 
ANTIDYSENTERICUM., 
Antiayſenter ic electuary. 

Take of 
Yellow wax, three drams; 
Spermaceti, two drams; 
Conſerve of red roſes, an ounce 

and a half : 
Oil of almonds, half an ounce ; 
Balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 

Let the wax and ſpermaceti be 
melied in the oil, over a gentle 
fire, and then mixed with the 
conierve and ſyrup. 


Wr RE ſharp irritating humours 
have eroded the inteſtines, and 
laid open the mouths of the blood» 
veſſels, this ſoft healing electuary 
is often of great uſe, It is ſaid 
that fluxes of long ſtanding, con- 
tracted in the Indies, which had 
yielded nothing to medicines of 
the reſtringent kind, have been re- 
moved by this, which ſupplies the 
natural mucus of the bowels that 
the flux has carried off, heals the 
excoriations, and obtunds the acrj- 
monious humours. 


ELECTUARIUM AROMATICUM, 
Alromatic electuary. 
Teke of - | 
The aromatic ſpecies, one dram 
and a half; 
Conſerve of lavender, two ounces; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Make them into an electuary. 


Tuis warm cordial medicine is 


of uſe in neryous complaints and 
decays of conſtitution. The bulk 
of a {mall nutmeg may be taken 


two or three times a day with a menſtrual obſtructions; but Ik! 
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lapſe, the ſame doſe is to be re- 
peated for three or four days before 
every new and full moon for a con- 
Aiderable time. | 


for a doſe twice or thrice a day, 


Part IV, 


glaſs of wine or any other Proper 
liquor after it. = 


ELECTARIUM BALSAMICUM, 
Balſamic el:uary, 
Take of | 
Conſerve of roſes, twd ounces; 
Locatelli's balſam, one ounce; 
Diſſolve the balſam in the yolk of 


an egg, and then mix therewith 


the conſerve, 


THr1s eleQuary is uſed in ſome 
coughs and diſorders of the breaſt; 
as alſo in the vomica, or ſup. 
puration in the ſtomach, which 
ſometimes happens after dyſente- 
ries 3 and where there is an eroſion 
or rupture of the blood-veſlels, as 
in hxmoptoes. In theſe caſes, the 
bulk of a nutmeg may be taken 


ELECTUARIUM CHALYBEATUM 
Cbalybrate eletuary. 
Take of =. 
Salt of ſteel, one dram ; 
Candied nutmegs, 
Candied ginger, each half 23 
ounce z 
Oil of cinnamon, five drops; 
Conſerve of orange peel, one 
ounce; | 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as 5 
ſufficient to make them into ay 
electuary. - 


Take of | 
Ruſt of ſteel, or ſteel! prepared 
with ſulphur, fix drams; 
Candied ginger, one ounce ; 
Conſerve of orange peel, three 
ounces ; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as will reduce them into a pio. 

per conſiſtence, 


Tusk elegaat ch aly beate med: 
eines are given not only in , 
ehectic and chlorotic caſes, and 


wilt 


T. 


Chap. 5. 
viſe in Jow hyſterie, and melan- 
cholic diſorders; and. for warm- 
ing and, invigorating the habit in 


per 


. great debilities and decays of con- 
ſitution. In either of theſe inten- 
tions, the bulk of a ſmall nutmeg 

8; is to be taken twice a day, and its 

e; elfects promoted by moderate ex- 

k of Will exciſe. 

with | 

| EieCTUARIUM DEOBSTRUENS, 
Deobſtruent electuary. 

ſome Take of i 

eaſt ; Gum ammoniacum, 

ſup. Hard ſoap, each one dram ; 

hich Powdered ſquills, one ſcruple; 

ente. Conſerve of orange peel, half 

Oſion an ounce; 

65 28 Syrup of ginger, as much as is 

3, the ſufficient to reduce the other 

aken ingredients into the conſiſtence 

u. of an electuary. 

TUM, Wukrkk the breaſt is oppreſſed 
by thick phlegm, or the viſcera 
obſtructed, this electuary may be 
taken twice or thrice a day to the 
bulk of a ſmall nutmeg at a time. 

If an The quantity above preſcribed 1s 

HY ficient for fix or eight doſes. 
Fl ; ELECTUARIUM AD 
FIN 2 aero pln 
ectuary for a gonorrbæa. 
Take of 77 ON | 
* Lenitive electuary, three ounces z 
Jalap, three drams; 
Nitre, one dram and a half ; 

-parel Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 

3 tity to make them into an 

50 . electuary. 

= Take of 2. 8 

three Lene 

enitive electuary, three ounces 3 
3 Balſam of Copaiva, one ounce 
2 pros and a half; 
P Rhubarb, 
Gum guaiacum, 

medi Nitre, each one ounce; c 

1 0 Syrup of orange peel, as much 

„ and as will reduce them into a 

x like proper conſiſtence for an elec- 

wil tuary, | 5 
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THese compoſitions are ſaid to 
be uſed in ſome of the military hoſ- 
pitals; the firſt as a cooling laxa- 
tive, for the inflammation and ten- 
ſion of the urinary paſſages, which 
always accompany a virulent ga- 
norrhœa: in this intention, a dram 
and a half is directed to be taken 
every morning and evening. The 
ſecond is defigned for ſtrengthen- 
ing the parts after the virulence is 
expelled, and the heat and inflam- 


| mation have ceaſed : the bulk of 


a nutmeg may be taken twice or 
thrice a day, 


ELECTUARIUM E GUMMI 
= GUAIACO, 
Electuary of gum guaiacum. 
Take of 7's | 
Gum guaiacyum, 
Compourd powder of arum, 
Canella alba, each fix drams ; 
Conſerve of ſcurvygraſs, two 
ounces ; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as will bring them into a pro- 
per conſtſtence. | | 


In chronical rheamatiſms, pains, 
and aches in general, that are not 
accompanied with inflammation, 
and ſome kinds of paralytic numb- 
neſſes, this warm ſtimulating elec- 
tuary may be taken to the quantiiy 
of a nutmeg twice a day. 


ELECTUARIUM EX HELLEBORO 
NIGRO. | 
Electuary of black hellebore. 
Take of 
Black hellebore root, 
Extract of ſavin, 
Compound powder of myrrh, 
each half an ounce; 
Canella alba, two drams ; 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as 1s ſufficient. | | 
Mix and make them into an elec 


tuary. | 
Tar 


24 
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Tais electuary is employed in 


one of our hoſpitals for promoting 


the natural evacuations from the 
uterus: for which purpoſe it is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of great pow- 
er. It may be taken to the quanti- 
ty of half a dram twice a day. 


ELECTUARIUM INCRASSANS, 
Incraſſating electuary. 
Take of Hebe 1 
Gum tragacanth, 
Pulp of freſh comfry root, each 
one ounce , | 
Conſerve of mallows, half an 
ounce z | 
Syrup of marſhmallows, as much 
as is ſufficient to reduce the 
whole into the conſiſtence of 
an electuary. 


Tuts electuary is taken to the 
quantity of a cheinut, three or four 
mes a day, along with a milk 
diet, for incrallating and obtund- 
ing thin ſerous humours, in hectic 
diforders, in coughs procceding 
from thin tickling rheums, in 
fluxes and heat of urine, where 
the natural mucus of the parts is 
abraded, | 


ELECTUARIUM AD NEPHRITICOS. 

Bb Nephritic electuary. 

Take of | 
Lenitive electuary, an ounce and 
qa half ; 

Venice turpentine, one ounce ; 

Eggſhells prepared [or prepared 

 oyfterſhells] half an ounce; 

Choice rhubarb, one dram; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, as much 
as is ſuſhcient, 

Diffolve the turpentine in the yolk 
of an egg, and then mix the 
whole together, according to art, 
ſo as to make thereof an clectuary. 


 'Ta1s compoſition, taken from 
the Edinburgh infirmary, is con— 
trived for cleanſing the urinary 


* 


Part IV. 


paſſage in nephritic diſorders. Tyr. 
pentine, properly divided by earthy 
powders, is a fate, and, at the ſame 
time, one of the moſt powerful di- 
uretics that can 1n theſe caſes he 
veritured on; the rhubarb and lay. 
ative electuary are very uſeful ad- 
ditions ; for the belly ouzht here 
to be always kept open, though 
the ſtronger purgatives are ver 
improper, A dram of the eleRy. 
ary may be taken once or twice a 
day, along with an infuſion of 
marſhmallow roots, ſweetened with 
a ſpoonful of honey. 


ELECTUARIUM PARALYTICUM; 
Paralylic electuary. 
Take of- 
Muſtard ſeed, 
Conſerve of ioſemary tops, each 
one ounce ; 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
two drams. 
Beat the muſtard ſeed with a little 
water, that the pulp may be 
preſſed through a hair ſieve; 
then mix with it the conſerve 
and the ſpirit. 


This is a very efficacious medi- 
cine for paralytic diſorders, tremors 
and numbneſs of the limbs, the de- 
cays accompanying old age, and in 
all cafes where the ſclids require to 
be ſtimulated, or ſluggiſh ſtagnant 
juices to be put in motion. It 
ought to be taken every morning 
and evening, or oftener, to the 
bulk of a large nutmeg, with a 
olaſs of rich wipe, or any proper 
julep, after it. | 


ELECTUARIUM E CORTICE 


PERU VIANO. | 
Elefuary of Peruvian bart. 
Take of 1 


Peruvian bark, three ounces; 
Caſcarilla, half an ounce ; 


Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
cs et 5 
quantity +. Tu 


Chap. 5. 


— 


2. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, three ounces; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce; 


Syrup of orange peel, a ſufſicient 


quantity. 


9 
Take of | 
Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 
Crude ſal ammonlac, three drams; 
Syrup of lemon juice, a ſufficient 
quantity. 


Take of 
Peruvian bark, three ounces; 
Col cothar of vitriol, fix drams; 


Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 


tity. 


Take of : 
Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 
Alum, one ounce; 
Syrup of lemon juice, as much 
as is ſufficient. | | 
6. 
Take of ” 
Extract of Peruvian bark, one 
ounce ; | 
Extract of logwood, 
Extract of liquorice, each half 
an ounce; fe 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds, as 
much as is ſufficient to reduce 


the other ingredients into the. 


conſiſtence of an electuary. 


ALL theſe compoſitions are very 
elegant and efficacious in the inten- 
ons for which they are deſigned. 
The firſt is calculated for common 
intermittent fevers, in the cure of 
Which the virtues of the bark are 
greatly aſſiſted by the caſcarilla. 

be ſecond and third are given in 
thoſe intermittents, Which happen 
in cachectic habits, and perions 
ſubject to obſtructions of the viſ- 


cera, where the bark by itſelf, on 


zecount of its great aſtringency, 
ould be prejudicial. The fourth 
ha good ſtrengthener in laxities of 
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the ſolids and decays of conſtitu- 


tion; and the fifth, a powerful 
ſtyptic in fluxes and hæmorrhages, 
particularly in the diahetes and fluor 
albus. The bulk of a nutmeg of 


each may be taken at a time, and 
repeated according to the exigency 


of the caſe. The ſixth is a very 
agreeable form for rhe exhibition 


of Peruvian bark to thoſe who are 


more than ordinarily offended with 
its taſte ; the ſubſtances here join- 
ed effectually covering its taſte, 
at the ſame time that they coin- 
cide with it in virtue. The com- 
poſition 1s a very elegant and plea- 
ſant one, and well deſerves a place 
in the ſhops: it may either be 
given in the form of a bolus or 
electuary, in the doſe of a dram or 
more; or diſſolved in any ſuitable 
liquor into a draught. 


ELECTUARIUM PURGANS 

| ACIDUM. 

An acid purgative electuary. 
Take of 
. Pulp of tamarinds, two ounces; 

Cryſtals of tartar, two drams. 
Make them into an electuary. 


TH1s 1s an uſeful cooling lax- 
ative in hot bilious diſpoſitions, or 
inflammatory diſeaſes, The bulk 
of a nutmeg may be taken every 
hour, or oftener, till it begins to 
operate, or the ſame quantity may 


be taken once a day occaſionally in 


dry coſtive habits. 


ELECTUARIUM SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous electuary. 


Take of 


Hard Spaniſh ſoap, two ounces ; 

Pareira brava, one ounce ; 

Rhubarb, | 

Gum of aloes, each three drams ; 

.Syrup of orange peel, a ſuffici- 
ent quantity. | 


Mix and make them into an e- 


lectuary. 5 
| 4 H1S 
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TP urs eleckuary is calculated for 
jaundices ariſing from an obſtruc- 


tion of the billiary ducts, or a viſ- 
of the bile itfelf: ſuch are 


cidity 
thoſe which moſt commonly occur, 
in which the ſtools are of a whitiſh 
or aſn-· colour, and voided with dif- 
fculty. The doſe is from half a 
dram to a dram, twice a day. 
How far the pareira brava in this 
eom poſition contributes to its vir- 
tues, I ſhall not take upon me to 
determine. Some have recommend- 
Ed this root, as a moſt powerful at- 
tenuant, in a great variety of diſ- 
orders (ſee page 193.) whilſt others 
look upon it as not ſuperior, if 


equal, to the common aperient 


roots (page 249.) The ſenſible qua- 


Tities of the pareira diſcover little 
foundation for the great character 
om of it; and a competency of 

air trials of its virtue, 1s as yet 
wanting, The London college 
have not received it into their phar- 
macop@ia. 


ELECTUARIUM SISTENS. 
Binding electuary. 
Take of | 


The Japonic confection, 
ounces ; 


Extract of logwood, one ounce 


two 
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Syrup of dry roſes, as much as 
will reduce them into a proper 
conſiſtence for an electuary. 


Tunis electuary is calculated for 
the relief of dyſenteries, and other 
inteſtinal fluxes, after the acrid 
humours have been duly evacuated 
by mild cathartics, &c, The quan- 
tity of a nutmeg may be taken 
every four or five hours, 


ELECTUARIUM E SULPHURY, 
Electuary of ſulphur, 

Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, half an 
ounce z 
Lenitive electuary, two ounces; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuft. 
cient quantity to make them 
into an electuary. 


Tuis eleQuary is deſigned 3. 
gainſt the piles, and generally dil. 
tinguiſhed in the hoſpitals by the 
title of elAuarium haemorrhoidalt: 
where the diſorder is accompanied 
with febrile or inflammatory ſymp- 
toms, ſome nitre is occaſionally 
added, in the proportion of two 
drams, to the quantity here direct 
ed. It may be given from a dram 
to half an ounce at a time. 
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CHAPTER VE. 
Lohochs. 


Loboch, eclegma, linddus, or Mix ard make them into a lo- 
lambative, is a {oft compound hoch. ” 
defivned to be licked or ſlowly h | 
ſwallowed down, of a middle con- LOHOCH EX AMYLO. 
fſtence between a ſyrup and elec- Starch lohoch. 
tuary, at leaſt never ſo thin as the Eaiub. 
ſormer, nor ſo thick as the latter. Take of 
Theſe preparations are generally Starch, two drams; 
compoſed of expreſſed oils, mixed Japan earth, ore dram ; 
with ſyrups, and other like ſub- Balſamic ſyrup, 
ſtances. In making them, the ſyrup Whites of eggs beaten up into a 
is 1ſt to be mixed with a little ſu- thin fluid, each one ounce. 
zar, and then briſkly beat up in a Mix and make them into a lohoch. 
mortar, with the oil, which will . 
thus readily incorporate, eſpecially LOHOCH DE LINO. 
if the ſyrup is of the acid kind. Lobach of linſeed, 
Two ounces of ſyrup, a dram of 5 Lan, 
ſugar, and an ounce of expreſſed Take of 
oil, form a linctus of a due con- Freſfi- drawn lin ſeed oil, 
ſſtence; which may be made thick- Balſamic ſyrup, each one ounce; 
er at pleaſure by adding more oil, Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, 
or thinner by an increaſe of the White ſugar, each two drams. 
ſyrup, | Mix and make them into a lo- 
Any oily ſubſtance, as Locatelli's hoch. | 
balſam, ſpermaceti, &c. may like- | 
wiſe be reduced into this form : LOHOCH DE MANNA, 
and inſtead of ſugar, powders more Lohoch of manna. 
agreeable to the intention of emol- Edinb. 
tents or pectorals, may be uſed ; Take of | 
3 the compound powder of gum Calabrian manna, 
tragacanth, or the white or black Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 
bechic troches of the ſhops. But Syrup of violets, each equal 
the form at beſt is very unſightly parts. 
and diſagreeable, and ſubſtances of Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


lis kind render it more ſo. | | 
: LOHOCH SAPONACEUM. 


LOHOCH COMMUNE. | * lohech. 
. — 


Take of * Caſtile ſoap, one dram; 


Oil of almonds, one ounce; 


Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 
Syrup of marſhmal lows, or bal- 

lamic ſyrup, each one ounce ; 
White ſugar, two dramy, 


and a half, 


according to art. 
LOHOCH 


Syrup of lemon juice, one ounce- 


Mix and make them into a lohoch 


.—_ s 


604. 
LOHOCH DE SPERMATE 
CEIIT.. 
Lahoch of ſpermaceti. 
„ 


Take of 
Spermaceti, two drams; 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 
half an ounce ; 
Balſamic ſyrup, one ounce. 
Mix the ſpermaceti with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of yolk of eggs, 
then add the oil and ſyrup, and 
make them into a lohoch. 


LonoOcH BALSAMICUM. 
| Balſanic lohech. 
Take of 

Spermaceti, two drams; 

' Balſam of Peru, one dram; 
Syrap of marſhmallows, two 

 _ ounces. 

Let the ſpermaceti and balſam be 
well worked up with a ſufficient 
quantity of yolks of eggs; and 
then mix with them the ſyrup. 


. LincTvs SOLUTIVUS. 
Selutive lohoch. 
Take of 
Conſerve of hips, one ounce ; 
Solutive ſyrup of roles, 
Oil olive, each four ounces. 
Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


„Tur principal uſe of lohochs 
is in diſorders of the internal parts 
of the mouth, fauces, and œſo— 
phagus; as in aphthæ, and tick- 
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ling coughs from defluxions in the 
firit paſſages; for however the 

may have been celebrated, under 
the vague appellation of pectoralz 
in aftections of the breaſt nd 
lungs, it is not to be expected, 
that their emollient lubricating 
quality can reach thoſe parts, or 
that they can give any relief in 
the true pulmonary cough, The 
flow manner 1a which they are 
ſwallowed down renders them well 
adapted to correct acrimony and 
irritation in the throat and about 
the mouth of the ſtomach; though 
the free uſe of ſuch unctuous com. 
poſitions is ſoon liable to pal] the 
appetite. Indeed the form is an 
inclegant one, and in the preſent 
practice 1s little regarded, 


LincTus ACIDULUS, 
Acidulous Irntus, 


Take of ter 
Conſerve of red roſes, two an 
ounces ; of 


Weak ſpirit of vitriol, four 
ſcruples, or as much as is 
ſufficient to give a grateful 
acidity. 5 

Mix them together. 


Tris linctus is of a different na- 
ture from the foregoing prepara. 
tions, and is uſed as a liglit re. 
ſtringent and detergent, It 14 
ther ſtrengthens then relaxes the 
ſtomach, is ſufficiently agreeable 
in taite, and of a fine red colour. 


e 
7 
er 
s, 
id 
d, * o 
ng N the foregoing chapter, oils 
or were united with watery li- 
in quors, by the mediation of ſugar 
he and ſyrups, into thick unctuous 
are compounds. The preſent chapter 
ell contains mixtures of oily, reſinous, 
nd and other like bodies, with water, 
out in a liquid form, of a white colour 
19h reſembling milk, and hence called 
m. emulſions. 
the Enulfions have been generally 
; an prepared by grinding the oily ſeeds 
ſent of plants, or kernels of fruits, along 
with common water or any agree- 
able ſimple diſtilled water. In this 
proceſs, the oi! of the ſubject is, 
by the mediation of the other mat- 
ter, united with the aqueous fluid: 
two and hence they poſſeſs ſome ſhare 
of the emollient virtue of the pure 
four oil; with this advantage, that they 
as 15 ae agreeable to the palate, and 
tcful not apt to turn rancid or acrimo- 
nous by the heat of the body, 
which the pure oils in ſome in- 
lammatory caſes may do. 
gt na- Emulſions, beſides their uſe as 
para- medicines themſelves, are excel- 
lt re- lent vehicles for certain ſubſtances 
t ka- which cannot otherwiſe be ſo con- 
s the veniently taken in a liquid form. 
eeable Thus camphor triturated with al- 
our. monds, readily unites with water, 


into an emulſion, and in this form 
i conveyed into the remoteſt parts 
of the body, with ſufficient efficacy 
to anſwer intentions of moment, 
zt the ſame time that its heat and 
pungency are ſoftened by the unctu- 
dlity of the almonds. | 
Pure oils, balſams, reſins, and 
other ſimilar ſubſtances, are like- 
Wiſe rendered miſcible with water, 
to emulſions or milky liquors, by 
he intervention of mucilages. The 


HAP. 
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white or yolk of an egg unites 
theſe bodies alſo with water, but 
lefs elegantly. | 

Several of the gummy refins, as 
ammoniacum, galbanum, myrrh, 
and others, are reducible to emul- 
ſions by trituration with water 
alone; their refinous part being 
rendered diſſoluble by the media- 
tion of the gummy. 


EMULSIO COMMUNIS, 
Common emulſion, 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Sweet almonds blanched, one 
ounce ; 


Gum Arabic, half an ounce ; 
Double-refined ſugar, fix drams; 
Barley water, two pints. 

Diſſolve the gum in the barley wa- 
ter warmed ; as ſoon as the wa- 
ter is grown thoroughly cold, 
pour it by little at a time upon 
the almonds and ſugar, firſt beat 
together, continuing to grind 
the whole, that the liquor may 
grow milky ; after which it is to 
be paſſed through a ſtrainer. 


Edinb. \ 

Take of | 
Sweet almonds, one ounce ; 
White ſugar, two drams ; 
Simple cinnamon water, one 

ounce ; 
Common water, two pints. 

Beat the almonds with the ſeeds in 
a marble mortar, and gradually 
pour on them the common wa- 
ter, working the whole well to- 
gether. Then ſtrain off the li- 
quor, and add to it the cinna- 
mon water and the ſugar. 


If 
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previouſly diſſolved in the wa- 
ter, the preparation is called 
EMULSIO ARABICA, rhe 
Arabic emulſion. | 


GREAT care ſhould be taken, 


that the almonds are not become 
rancid by keeping; which will not 


only render the emulſion extremely 


unpleaſant, a circumſtance of great 
conſequence in a medicine that re- 
quires to be taken in large quan- 
tities, but likewiſe give it injurious 
qualities little expected from pre- 
paraticns of this claſs. Theſe li- 


quors are principally made uſe of 
for diluting and obtunding acri- 
monious humours; particularly in 
heat of urine and ſtranguaries ariſ- 
ing either from a natural ſharpneſs 
of the juices, or the operation of 


cantharides, or other irritating me- 


dicines: in theſe caſes, they are 
to be drank frequently, in the 
quantity of half a pint or more at 
a time. 

Some have ordered emulſions to 
be boiled, with a view to deprive 
them of ſome imaginary crudity ; 
but by this proceis they quickly 
ceaſe to be emulſions, the oil ſepa- 
rating from the water, and floatin 
diſtin&t upon the ſurface. Acids, 
and vinous ſpirits, produce a like 
decompoſition. On ſtanding alſo 


for ſome days, without addition, 


the oily matter ſeparates and riſes 
to the top, not in its pure form, 
but in that of a thick creme. Theſe 
experiments prove the compoſition 
of the emulſions made from the oily 


ſeeds and kernels, and at the ſame 


time point out ſome cautions to be 
attended to in their preparation 
and uſe. 


EMULSIO CAMPHORATA. 
Camphorated emulſion, 


Edinb., _ 
Take of 
Camphor, half a dram : 
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If half an ounce of gum Arabic be 
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Part. IV. 
Sweet almonds, fix in number: 
White ſugar, half an ounce ; ; 
Simple pennyroyal water, half a 

pint. 
Grind the camphor and almonds 
well together in a ftone mortar, 
and add by degrees the penny. 
royal water; then ſtrain the 
liquor, and diffolve in it the 
ſugar. 


Tr1s is a very commodious 
form for the exhibition of cam. 
phor the unctuous quality of the 
almonds in great meaſure covering 
its pungency, In fevers that re. 
quire the aſſiſtance of this power. 
ful diaphoretic drug, a ſpoonful of 
the emulſion may be taken every 
three or four hours. 


LAC AMM-ONIAcl. 
Mill of ammoniacum. 


| Lond. 

Take of 
Gum ammoniacum, two drams; 
Simple pennyroyal water, half a 

pint. 

Grind the ammoniacum with the 
water, in a mortar, until the 
gum is diffolved, 


Te1s liquor is employed for at. 
tenuating tough phlegm, and pro- 
moting expectoration, in humovut- 
al aſthmas, coughs, and obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, It may be 
given to the quantity of two 
ipoonfuls twice a day. 


EMvLSs TO PURGANS- 
A purging emulſion. 
Ciwar 8 . 

Sweet almonds, blanched, tw 

drams ; 
Fine ſugar, one dram ; 
Gum Arabic, half a dram 3 
Scammony, ten grains ; 
Simple cinnamon water, . 
ounce. 1 


Diſſolee 


\ 


Ch ap. 6. 


4 
8 ſugar, pour on the liquor by 
\ds little at a time, continuing to 
5 grind them together, ſo as to 
N make them into an emulſion. 
— Tuis emulſion is an agreeable 
and effectual purgative. It may 
be prepared with different propor- 
5 tions of the ſcammony, at pleaſure: 
whe: other purgative reſins, as that of 
= jalap, may be ſubſtituted to the 
by ſeammony; a proper quantity of 
* any ſyrup to the ſugar; and to the 
1 cinnamon water, any other ſimple 
1 of water that may be more accepta- 
yery ble: but ſpirituous waters, for 


reaſons already mentioned, have 
no place. Some have employed an 
infuſion of liquorice, which ap- 
pears to be a very proper addition 
in theſe kinds of preparations, as 
it coincides with the elmonds, in 
correcting the irritating power of 
the purgative material. 


EMUuULSI1O OLEOSA. 


h the Oily emil/on. 
1) te Take of e 

| Oil olive, a quarter of a pint ; 

Spirit of hartſhorn, two drams ; 

or at- dimple pennyroyal water, twelve 
d pro- ounces; | | 
mout- Pectoral ſyrup, an ounce and a 
pſtruc- half, 
ay be Mix them together. 
f tuo 


Tzis compoſition is often uſed 
againſt recent colds, for alleviating 
the cough, and promoting expec- 
tration, Where the complaints are 


medicines have no place; nor is 
their uſe in any caſe to be long 
Continued, as they relax the ſto- 
mach, pall the appetite, and in- 
ereaſe the diſorder. 

A much more elegant oily emul- 
lon, for all the intenſions in which 


of long ſtanding, theſe kinds of 


Emuljons. 


- 


boy 


Diſſolve the gum in the cinnamon the ſimple lubricating quality of ex” 
water, and having ground the preſſed oils is wanted, may be pre- 
ſcammony with almonds and pared in the following manner. 


ake an ounce of powdered gum 
Arabic, and the ſame quantity 
of common water; diſſolve the 
gum 1n the water, that it may 
form a thick mucilage ; to which 
add by degrees four ounces of 
freſh-drawn oil of almonds, rub- 
bing them well together in a 
mortar till they incorporate into a 
{mooth white maſs, Then pour 
in by little and little, continuing 
the agitation, four ounces of 
common water; to which may 
be added nutmeg water, roſe 
water, and fimple ſyrup, of each 
two Ounces. 


THr1s appears to be the pleaſant- 
eſt form that oils can be given in. 
The union is alſo more perfect, and 
the oil leſs diſpoſed to ſeparate on 
ſtanding, than in the emulſions ob- 
tained by other means. Even ſtrong 
acids added to the emulſion, pro- 
duce no decompoſition in it. But 


alkalies can have no place in this 


form; for theſe, as we have obſerv- 
ed upon another occaſion, pre- 
cipitate pure gums themſelves from 
Water. 


EMULSIO SPERMATIS ETI. 
Emulſion of ſpermace i. 
Take equal parts of ſpermaceti and 
of mucilage of gum Arabic. Rub 


them together in a mortar till 


they are incorporated into a thick 

maſs, which may be diluted at 
pleaſure with water, as in the 
foregoing proceſs, | 


EmuL5s10ns of ſpermaceti, or 
ſpermacett draughts, are common- 
ly prepared by means of yolks of 
eggs; and the emulſions, ſo pre- 
pared, are ſufficiently uniform. 
T hoſe made with mucilage, as here 
directed, have this advantage: that 
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they are leſs diſagreeable in taſte, 
and not liable to grow rancid. 
The mixture of the ſpermaceti and 
mucilage may be kept, for many 
days, in a ſtate fit for being diluted, 
by gradual additions of water, into 
a ſmooth emulſion. 


EMULSIO CUM ARO. 
Emulſion with arum root. 
Take of 
Freſh arum root, . 
Gum Arabic, each two drams ; 
 Spermaceti, two ſcruples; 
Common water, five ounces; 
Nutmeg water, 
Syrup of orange peel, each half 
an ounce, 

Diſſolve the gum Arabic, with a part 
of the water, into a mucilage, 
which is to be beaten with the 
ſpermaceti into a ſmooth paſte. 


Medical | Compoſitions. 


in this form without the leaſt in. 


profuſely. 


Part. IV. 


To this add the arum root, pre- 
viouſly beaten by itſelf into x 
pulp; and rub them well toge. 
ther, that they may be thorough. 
ly mixed. Then gradually pour 
in the waters and the ſyrup. 


FzESsEH arum root may be taken 


convenience from the pungency, Wi of 
with which the root itſelf ſo vio. ate 
lently affects the mouth, I have WW for 
given a ſpoonful of the emulſion WM lis! 
every ſix hours, or oftener, in caſes nor 
of the rheumatic kind, and ge. wat 
nerally with great benefit. The is 
more immediate effect experienced wat 
from it was that of warming the Vith 
ſtomach, and promoting ſweat, acid 
which in ſome inſtances it did nera 

othe. 


EE. 
CHAPTER ml 
Fuleps, Mixtures, and Draughts. 


Y julep is commonly under- 

ſtood, an agreeable liquor, 
deſigned as a vehicle for medicines 
of greater efficacy, or to be drank 
after them, or to be taken occa- 
fonally as an auxiliary. In this 
light their baſis is generally com- 
mon water, or a ſimple diſtilled 
water, with one-fourth or one-third 
itz quantity of a diſtilled ſpirituous 
water; this mixture 1s {weetened 
with ſugar, or any proper ſyrup, or 
xidulated with vegetable or mi- 


neral acids, or 1mpregnated with 


other medicines ſuitable to the in- 
tention ; care being taken that 
theſe additions be ſuch, as will not 
render the compound unſightly or 
unpalatable, The quantity uſually 
directed at a time, in common pre- 
Ienption, is fix or eight ounces, 
to be taken by ſpoonfuls. 
A mixture, more ſtrictly ſo call. 
ed, receives more efficacious ma- 
erials, whether ſoluble in water, 
ks extracts or ſalts, or indiſſoluble, 
s powders; more regard being 
ere had to the medicinal intention, 
han to the ſightlineſs or palatable- 
eſs of the compound, There is 
deed no preciſe diſtinction be- 
"en the two; the ſame compo- 
uon being often called by one a 
lep, and by another a mixture; 
bugh in general, few would give 
le name of julep to a very diſa- 
cable liquor, or that of mixture 
a very pleaſant one. 
a draught differs from a julep 
mixture only in being preſcribed 
leſs quantity, the whole being 
ended for one doſe. 


JULEPUM e CAMPHORA., 
Julep of camphar, 


Lond, 


Take of 
Camphor, one dram 
Double-refined ſugar, half an 

ounce z 
Boiling water, one pint. 
Grind the camphor firſt with a lit- 
| tle reQified ſpirit of wine, until 
it grows ſoft; and afterwards 
with the ſugar, till they are per- 
fectly mixed: then add the wa- 
ter by little and little, let the 
mixture cool in a cloſe veſſel, 
and laſtly paſs 
ſtrainer. 


Tas is a more eaſy and effectual 
way of mingling camphor with a- 
queous liquors, than grinding it 
with water alone, or ſetting it on 
fire, and then quenching it in wa- 
ter, as directed in our former diſ- 
penſatory, and in other books of 
pharmacy: though feven this me- 
thod is liable to ſome inconvenien- 
cies : part of the camphor exhaling, 
unleſs an extraordinary deal of care 
is taken, upon the affuſion of the 
boiling water; and part remaining 


upon the ſtrainer. The julep taſtes 


ſtrong of the camphor, and may 
be given, in caſes where this dru 

15 proper, in the doſe of a ſpoon- 
ful or two. In extemporaneous 


preſcription, vinegar is ſometimes 


employed inſtead of water: this 


acid not only rendering the julep 


more grateful to the palate and 
ſtomach, but likewiſe promoting 
and extending the efficacy of the 
camphor, rendering it ſerviceable 
in ſome fevers where that hot 
pungent medicine by itſelf would 
be leſs proper. In this view the 
following form is a very eleg et 
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JurEruu E CAMPHORA ACE- 
| TOSUM. : 
Camphor Jul p 2th Vinegar. 
Take of : 3 
Camphor, one dramz 
Gum Arabic, two drams; 
Double- refined ſugar, half an 
 3QKRCE ; | 
Vinegar, one pint, 
Grind the camphor with a few 
drops of rectified ſpirit of wine, 
* till it grows ſoft; then add the 
IF gum previouſly reduced to a mu- 
gilage with equal its quantity of 
water, and rub them together 
till they are perfectly mixed. 
To this mixture add by de- 
grees the vinegar with the ſugar 
diſſolved in it. | 


o? 


By this management, the whole 
ſubitance of the camphor is united 
with, and kept ſuſpended in, the 
liquor; and conſequently every 
ſpocnful of the mixture is equiva- 
lent to one grain and ſeven-eighths 
of a grain of camphor in ſubſtance. 

The ſame treatment ſucceeds equal- 
ly when water is uſed for the men- 
fruum ; and if the aſſiſtance of 
nitre is required, this alſo may be 
added in either form. 


JULEPUM e CRETA. 
Chalk julep, 
Lond. 
Take of 
The whiteſt chatk, prepared, one 
ounce; 
Double: refined fugar, ſix drams; 
Gum Arabic, two drams; 
Water, two piats. 
Mix them together. 


Tuls julep is deſigned for heart- 
burns and other like diſorders ariſ- 
ing from acid juices in the firſt 
paſſages. The cnief uſe of the gum 
is to give a greater degree of con- 
ſtence to the water, and enable 
to keep the powdered chalk ſuſ- 

pended. | 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV. 
JULEPUM e MOSCHO, 
= Muſe julep. 
FF 
Take of : 
Damaſk-roſe water, fix ounces 
by meaſure; _ ..- 
Muſk, twelve grains ; 
Double. refined ſugar, one dram. 
Grind the ſugar and muſk to. 
gether, and gradually add to 
them the roſe- water. 


Tuis is an improvement upon 
the HYSTZRICJULEP WITH MUSE 
of Bates, Orange flower water is 
directed by that author; and indeed 
this more perfectly coincides with 
the muſk than roſe-water : but as 
the former 1s difficultly procurable 
in perfection, the latter is here pre. 
ferred. The julep appears turbid 
at firſt: on ſtanding a little time, it 
depoſites a brown powder, and be 
comes clear, but at the ſame time 
loſes great part of its virtue, Thi 
inconvenience may be prevented 
by thoroughly grinding the mul 
with two or three drams of mucilapt 
of gum Arabic, before the additia 
of the water, as directed in tit 
preceding chapter for making emul 
ſions: by means of the gum, ti 
whole ſubſtance of the mulk is mad 
to remain ſuſpended in the wats 
Volatile ſpirits are in many ca 
an uſeful addition to mufs, a 
likewiſe enable water to keep ſom 
what more of the muſk dil Jv 
than it would otherwiſe retall 

The following compoſition of ti 
kind is uſed in ſome of our 
pitals. 


\ 


Mi 


JuLEPUM MO5SCHATUM- 


Muſk Jule. 
Take of 


Roſe-Water, fix ounces; 

Volatile oily ſpirit, on G 
and a half; 

Mufk, fifteen grains; 


White ſogar, half an oy 
| 


* 


** 


i 


Grind the muſk with the ſugar, 
and then mix therewith the 
other ingredients. | - 


JULEPUM ALEXIPHARMACUM, 
Alexipharmac julep. 

Take of 1 | 
Simple alexeterial water, ſix 
ounces z 


ces 


am. 

to- 
0 ounces ; | T 

Syrup of clove-july-flowers, two 
drams. 

Mix them together, 

0 2. 

Take of | | 

Simple alexeterial water, fix 
ounces z 

Spirituous alexeterial water with 

vinegar, two ounces ; 

dyrup of lemon Juice, two drams. 

Mix them together. 


pon 
USK 
er 18 
deed 
with 
at 28 
rable 
pre- 
15 
me, It 
id be | 

JuLEPUM CARDIACUM-. 


- time 
This Cordial jules. 
ented Take of a BY F 


dimple cinnamon water, 


e mul 

acilapt Simple orange peel water, each 
16itio! three ounces ; | 
in the Nutmeg water, two ounces ; 

o cull Syrup of orange peel, half an 
im, thi ounce, | | 

: mad i them together. 

e Watt! | 2. 

ny cal ake of | 

ile, all Dill-ſeed water, fix ounces 5 


Cardamom-ſeed 


ep ſome 
ounces ; 


fil lee 


, retall Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
n of b Syrup of ſaffron, each two drams. 


our El them together. 


UN- Jvrerun CARMINATIVUM. 


Carminative julep. 

ake of 1. Jurp 
TY Cnet feed water, ſix ounces; 
on dt oemponnd juniper water, two 


Ounces ; 


an gunce, 


Spirituous alexeterial water, two Take of 


Syrup of clove-july flowers, half 


(4 ; # 
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| 2. 
Take of S 
Jamaica- pepper water, fix oun- 
ces; - 
Compound aniſeed water, two 
ounces ; | 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 


. | 3 : 


Dill-ſeed-water, fix ounces 2 

Compound caraway water, two 
Ounces; 

Syrup of ginger, half an ounce. 


JuLtPUM HYSTERICUM. 
Hyſteric julep. 
Take of 1. 
Simple pennyroyal water, 
Caſtor water, each three ounces 3 
Spirituous pennyroyal water, 
two Ounces 5 : 
Simple ſyrup, two drams. 


2. 
Take of 
Simple alexeterial water, ſix 
OUNCES 3 — 
Cardamom- ſeed water, two 
Ounces z- : 


Compound fpirit of lavender, 

Volatile. aromatic ſpirit, each 
one dram; 5 

Syrup of clove-july-flowers, half 
an Ounce. 


Take of 
Dill=ſeed water, four ounces 3 
Simple pepper-mint water, to 
ounces; 
Tincture of cardamoms, 
Syrup of ginger, each two dramee 


JULEPUM REFRIGERANS» 
| A cooling ſulep. 


Take of 
Rheniſh wine, five ounces 5 
Damaſk- roſe water, two ounces; 
Seville orange juice, 
Syrup of violets, each ſix drams. 


JuLzeUM 
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JULEPUM STOMACHICUM. 
Stomachic julep. 
Take of I. 
Simple mint water, fix ounces ; 
Spirituous mint water, two 
ounces ; 
Syrup of ſaffron, two drams. 
| 12. 
Take of 
Tincture of mint, ſix ounces ; 
Cardamom water, two ounces ; 
Simple ſyrup, half an ounce. 
3. 
Take of 
Cinnamon water, ſix ounces; 
Nutmeg water, 
Stomachic tincture, each one 
Ounce ; | 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
ounce, 


Tre titles of theſe mixtures ex- 
preſs the intentions for which they 
zre calculated: four or five ſpoonfuls 
of either may be taken occaſional- 
ly, or uſed as vehicles and diluters 
of medicines of greater efficacy. 

The following jz/apia are uſed 
in the Edinburgh infirmary. 


JuLayiUM aMMONIACUM. 
Ammonizcumulep. 

Take of - 
Milk of ammoniacum, 
ounces ; 5 
Syrup of ſguills, three ounces, 


Mix them together, 


four 


Two ſpoonfuls of this mixture 
may be given twice a day, in coughs, 
aſthmas, and oppreſſions at the 
breaſt. It is a medicine of con- 
ſiderable efficacy, but not a little 
unpleaſant, though called a julep 
in the hoſpitals where it is uſed. 


JuLariuM ANTIHYSTERICUM, 
Anti byſteric julep. 
Take of | = ; 
Pennyroyal water, four ounces ; 
CY Compound valerian water, two 
- Ounces z 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Part IV, 


Tincture of caſtor, two drams ; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains; 
White ſugar, fix drams, 

Mix them together. 


Tus virtues of this compoſition 
are ſufficiently obvious from its | 
title: the doſe is two ſpoonfuls, to 
be taken twice or thrice a day. 


JULAPIUM CARDIACUM, 


Cordial julep 
Take of N 
Alexeterial water, four ounces; 
Aromatic water, two ounces; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, | 
Tincture of ſaffron, each two P 
drams; — 8 
White ſugar, half an ounce. . 
Mix, and make them into a julep. 2 
T x1s mixture 1s an uſeful cordia la 
in all depreſſions of the ſpirits, in 
the ſinkings of low fevers, and the 
languors, to which hyRterical and T 
hypochondriacal perſons are ſub 
ject. An ounce, or two ſpoonfui: 
may be taken for a doſe, two 0 
three times a day. 
MY 
Eta | ; 
JULaPIUM DIAPHORETICUM, 
Diaphoretic julep. Mi 
Take of 
Alexeterial water, four ounces by 
Spirit of Mindererus, two ounce cap 
Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains; eit! 
White ſugar, ſix drams. the 
Mix them for a julep. the 
| | AY hay 
Txr1s excellent compoſition i 5 
very powerful ſudorific, and 2 fu! 
ſwers its intention more effectualſ by 
and with greater certainty, t opia 
many others calculated for {0 tend 
ſame purpoſe. Where a copie kin 
ſweat is to be excited, as in I! in x 
matic diſeaſes, two ſpoonfuls * but 
to be taken warm in bed ele by u 
hour, or two hours, till -the jt ed 
breaks out ; if warm diluting inte! 


quors are not afterwards ſufcr. 
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to keep it up, the ſame medicine tion. As this medicine excites 1 
is to be occaſionally repeated. the urinary diſcharge, without 
| | heating or irritating the parts, it 
JuLAPIUM DIAPHORETICUM, takes place not only in dropfies, bo 
| ACIDUM. * bur likewiſe in inflammatory diſ- = 
Acid diaphoretic julep. orders, wherever this ſalutary ſe- 1 
Take of cretion is to be promoted. Tt = 
Alexiterial water, four ounces; 1s given to the quantity of two = 
Treacle vinegar, two ounces; ſpoonfuls, thrice a day. =_ 
Tincture of ſaffron, half an A dram of ſpirit of amber is = 
ounce; | ſometimes mixed with this julep, *yl 
Spirit of amber, one dram; . which nevertheleſs does not ſeem = 
White ſugar, one ounce. to receive from that ingredient any = 
Mix them together. additional virtue: whatever vir- i 
tues the /alr of amber may poſleſs 1 
Tag acid quality of this dia- (which probably are not fo great 1 
phoretic julep adapts it more par- as is generally ſuppoſed) the /piri "= 
ticularly to thoſe diſorders in which is impregnated therewith in an 5 
any of the internal parts are in- extremely low degree; ſee page 2M 
flamed, as in pleuriſies and peri- 482. 1 
pneumonies. It is given in the 8 11 
ſame doſe as the preceding. JuLaPIUM FOETIDUM. 2 
JoLA PIUM DIURETICUM. Fetid julep. ma 
| Diuretic julep. Take of | nl 
Pike of Aſafetida, one dram and a half; {md 
Spirit of Mindererus, four = Wr bx G | my 
ounces; ompound valerian water, two #® 1 
Compound horſeradiſn water, 1 . | 1 
e eee Oil of hartſhorn, twenty drops; Wl! 
: | White ſugar, ten drams. 4% 
* marſamallows, three Rub the aſafetida in the rue water 1 | 
Mix them together, till it diſſolves, and having 1 
. dropt the oil upon the ſugar, mix Wil 
THE ſpirit of Mindererus is an the whole together. Ei 
excellent aperient ſaline liquor, 11 
capable of promoting evacuation Tuis compoſition is not a little _ 
either by the cutaneous pores, or fetid and unſightly; it is never- So 
the urinary paſſages, according to theleſs a medicine of great efficacy, = 
the manner of exhibiting it. We in hypochondriacal and hyſteric 1 
have ſeen above, that when taken diſorders, aſthmas, and other ner- WY 
warm in bed, it proves a power- vous complaints: the doſe is one 1 
ful ſudorific ; eſpecially if aſſiſted ſpoonful, to be taken thrice a day. —_ 
y volatile ſalts, ſmall doſes of It is ſometimes prepared without | WM 
Oplates, or other ſubſtances which the oil of hartſhorn. 1 
tend to determine its action to the | WM 
| Kin. If the patient walks about, JULAPIUM HYDRAGOGUM. 1 
in a cool air, it operates gently, Hydragogue julep. 1 
ut for the moſt part effectually, Take of * Wi 
«4 urine; the additions here join- Chamemel. flower water, ſix 1 
ed to it, correſpond with this ounces 3 1 
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nutention, and promote its opera- FEmetic tartar, ten grains 85 | 
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Syrup of buckthorn, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 


Two ſpoonfuls of this julep are 
given, in hydropic caſes, every 
two hours, till it takes ſufficient 
effect as a purgativez which it 
generally does before the quantity 
here preſcribed has been made uſe 
of. Emetic tartar, thus exhibited 
in ſmall doſes, and frequently 
repeated, proves as certain and 
powerful a cathartic, as it does an 
emetic when given in a larger 
quantity at once. It operates 
nevertheleſs, for the moſt part, 
with ſufficient eaſe, 


JULAPIUM $SISTENS, 
Binding Julep. 
Take of - 


Alexeterial water, four ounces; 
Aromatic water, two ounces ; 


Japonic confection, two drams 


Japan earth, in powder, one 

' ram; | | 

Liquid laudanum, forty drops; 

White ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix them well together, 


Tuis julep is calculated againſt 
dyſenteries and diarrhœas; in 
which, after proper evacuations, 
it generally eaſes the gripes, and 


reftrains the flux. It 1s to be 


given three or four times a day, 
in the quantity of a ſpoonful at a 
time. ; | 


MisTURA ALEXETEREA. 
Alexeter ial mixture. 


* 


Take of 
Common water, four cunces; 
Spirituous alexeterial water with 
vinegar, 
Julep of camphor, each one 
ounce and a half; 
Compound powder of contra- 
verva, four ſcruples; 
Wire, two ſeruples; 


Part IV. 
Syrup of orange peel, ſix drams. 
Mix them together. 


Is hoſpitals and places ill aired, 
common inflammatory fevers ſome. 
times change into putrid and ma. 
lignant ones. To guard againſt 
any accident of this kind, as ſoon 
as the inflammation begins to abate, 
or the pulſe to ſoften, three or four 
ſpoonfuls of this alexipharmzc 
mixture may be given every ſix 
hours. Camphor ſeems to anſwer 
beſt when thus given in a liquid 
form; and to be moſt efficacious 
in ſuch ſmall doſes, for abating 
inflammation and nervous ſymp. 
toms, and likewiſe for promoting 
a gentle diaphoreſis. 


MiSTURA ANTIDYSENTERICA, 
AntidyJenterie mixture, 
Take of I. 
Simple cinnamon water, ſeyen 
ounces; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 
ounce; 
Electuary of ſcordium with 
opium, half an ounce. 
Mix them together. 


Take of 3 
Extract of logwood, three 
drams; 
Tincture of Japan earth, to 
"drams; © 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 
ounce ; 


Common water, ſeven ounces. 
Diſſolve the extract in the cinnd- 
mon water, and then add the 
common water and the tinQure 


Ix recent dyſenteries, aſter the 
neceſſary evacuations, a ſpoon" 
or two of either of theſe mixte 
may be given after every mou 
or once in four or five hours: 1 
the fiſt, which is a mild oplale, 
fails of procuring reſt, it is 4 gh 


that ſome of the carrupted hum 
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fill remain in the bowels, and that 
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Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
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_ it is more proper to go on with the ounces z 
evacuation, than to ſuppreſs the Extract of ſaffron, one ſcruple; 
ux. Theſe medicines will ſome— Confection of kermes, fix drums. 
red, times ikew ſe take place in the laſt Mix them together. 
my ſtage of the diſeaſe, when through _ | 
TY neglect or miſmanagement it has In great languors and depreſ- 
* continued till the ſtrength is much fions, a ſpoonful of this rich cor- 
1 impaired, the iateſctines greatly dial mixture may be taken every 
Patt relaxed, and their villous coat half hour. 
wh. abraded ; provided there are nel- 
* ther ichorous or involuntary ſtools, MisTU SA AD PHTEHISIN. 
* aphthæ, petechiæ, hiccup, or great Mi xſure againſt the phthiſis. 
quid anxiety at the breaſt, Rhubarb, Take of 1. 
kh and theſe aſtringents, are to be ſo Balſam of Copaiba, one dram 
ning interpoſed, that at the ſame time Common Water, four ounces ; 
* that the putrid humours are diſ- Spirituous cinnamon water, one 
an. lodged, the ſtrength may be ſup- once. 
0 ported, and the inteſtines braced. _ Syrup of orange peel, half an 
See Dr. Pringle's excellent obſer- ounce. 
_ vations on the diſeaſes of the Let the balſam be diſſolved in a 
army, page 254, & jeg. where proper quantity of yolk of egg, 
the reader will find a full and ſa- and then mixed with the other 
oe tisfactory hiſtory of the ſymptoms ingredients. | 
and cure of this diſtemper, ſo Take of _ 
1 frequent and fatal in the camp. Thebaic extract, one grain; 
. Conſerve of roſes, half a dram, , 
with MIISTURA ANTIEMETICA Mix them together for a bolus, 
SALINA, 
Saline antieme'ic mixture. Take of ; 
Take of Oxymel of ſquills, a dram and 
Salt of wormwood, half a dram; a halt; 
Fs Lemon juice, fix drams; Thebaic tincture, fifteen drops; 
| Simple cinnamon water, one Spirituous cinnamon water, tWO 
two | ounce 3 drams; 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. Common water, two ounces. 
| one Mix them together, Mix them together. 
5 Tals mixture is frequently pre- In the advanced fate of a con- 
2 ſcribed, not only for the purpoſe ſumption, we may diſtinguiſh two 
1 the Expreſſed in its title, but likewiſe forts of coughs, one occaſioned by 
gute. as a ſaline aperient in iderical, in- the ulcers, and the other by a thin 
flammatory, and other diſorders, rheum falling upon the fauces and 
r the where medicines of that claſs are trachea, which parts being then 
"onfu proper, deprived of their mucus, become 
crure | 1 extremely ſenſible to irritation. It 
otion, MisTURAa CARDIACA, is this laſt kind, perhaps, waich. 
rs: if Cordial mixture. is moſt painful and teazing to the 
piath Take of : atient. The firſt fort requires 
z ſigh Simple cinnamon water, four balſamics, if the ulcer. is open, 
_ ounces ; and the matter can be expecto- 
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rated. For this purpoſe, the firſt 
of the above mixtures is a very 
elegant and effectual formula: 
two ſpoonfuls are to be taken at a 
time, twice a day: if the balſam 
Purges, two drams of the pare- 
goric elixir, added to the quantity 
of the mixture here preſcribed, 
will prevent that effect. The 
other kind of cough can only be 
palliated by incraſſants; and for 
that purpoſe, the ſecond of the 
above compoſitions 1s one of the 
moſt ſucceſsful medicines: the 
conſerve 1s altogether ſafe, and 
otherwiſe well adapted to the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe, but of weak 
virtues: the opiate extract is the 
moſt efficacious inpredient, but 
is to be given with great caution, 
as opiates in general are apt to 
heat, to bind the body, and to 
obſtruct expectoration. 
bad qualities are in good meaſure 
corrected by ſquills; as ſoon as 
the patient begins to complain 


of reſtleſs nights from coughing, 


the third mixture may be given 
at bed-time. See Pri gle's Obſer- 
vations on the diſeaſes of the army. 


MisTURA E VALERIANS. 
| Valerian mixtuwe. 
Take of 

Simple pepper - mint water, 
twelve ounces ; 

Wild valerian root, in powder, 
one ounce ; 

Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
half an ounce; 


Syrup of orange peel, one ounce. 


Mix them together. 


Wirp valerian root, one of the 
principal medicines in epilepſies 
and vertigo's, ſeems to aniwer 
better when 
ſubſtange, than if given in form 
of — thi or infuſion, The li- 
quors here joined to it excellently 

coincide with, and by their warmth 


As theſe . 


thus exhibited in 


Medicinal Compoſitions. Part Iv. 


and pungency greatly improve it; 


virtues. Two ſpoonfuls of the 
mixture may be taken twice or 
thrice a day. 


HavsTus CATHARTICUS, 
Cathartic draught, 
Take of 2. 
Scammony, ten grains; 
Spirit of roſemary, two drams ; 
Syrup of buckthorn, ſix drams; 
Grind the ſcammony with the 
ſpirit in a glaſs moitar, and 
when perfectly incorporated, mix 
in the ſyrup, _ 


Take of 2. 
Jalap, in powder, one ſcruple; 
, Ipecaccanha, three grains; 
Compound juniper water, one 
ounce ; ; 
Infuſion of linſeed, 
and a half; 
Simple ſyrup, one dram. 
Mix them together. 


an Ounce 


BoTn theſe compoſitions arc 
ſtrong cathartics, yet for the moſ 
part eaſy and ſafe in operation, 
They are calculated chiefly for 
hydropic caſes, in which they pro- 
cure copious evacuations, without 
weakening or fatiguing the pa- 
tient ſo much as many other me. 
dicines of this kind. 


HAausTUs CATHARTICUS 
SALINUS. 
Saline cathartic draught. 

Take of -:. Z 
Glauber's cathartic ſalt, 
Manna, each fix drams; 
Boiling water, three ounces ; 
Tincture of cardamoms, Of 

dram. 

Diſſolve the ſalt and manna in tit 
water, and having ſtrained of 
the liquor, add to it the tindus 
of cardamoms. 


Tail 
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ts 
agreeable ſaline purgative. Tinc- 
ture of cardamoms 1s one of the 
beſt additions to liquors of this 
kind, or to the purging mineral 
waters, for rendering them accept- 
able to the ſtomach. 


HavsTuUs DIAPHORETICUS. 


$3 Diaphoretic draught. 
83; Take of | 
the Spirit of Mindererus, 


Syrup of meconium, each half 
an ounce ; 
Salt of hartſhorn, five grains. 
Mix them together. 


Tunis draught is a very powerful 
ſaline diaphoretic. It is given 
with ſafety, and oſten with great 
benefit, in the beginning of in- 
flammatory fevers, after bleeding; 
where theriaca, and other warm 
ſubſtances uſually employed, if 
they fail in bringing out a ſweat, 
increaſe the fever. | 


are 
moſt 
tion. 
for 
pro- 
thout 
e Pas 
r me- 


Ha us us DIURETICUS, 
Diuretic draught. 
Take of = = | 

Oxymel of ſquills, one dram 
and a half; 

Simple cinnamon water, one 
ounce ; | 

Compound ſpirit of lavender, 

Syrup of orange peel, each one 


dram. 
E Mix them together. 
. Take of 2. 


(or one dram and a half ;) 
Salt of wormwood, half a dram ; 
Lemon juice, fix drams; 
Simple cinnamon water, an 
Ounce and a half; 
Spirituous pepper-mint water, 
half an ounce; 
Syrup of orange peel, one dram. 
Let the ſalt of wormwood and 
lemon juice be firſt mixed toge- 
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Tr1s is a very elegant and 


Vinegar of ſquills, one dram 


* 4 


ther, and then add to them the 
other ingredients, - 


Take of 


Divretic ſalt, two ſcruples ; 


Oxymel of ſquills, one dram 


by meaſure ; 
Water, an ounce and a half, 
Mix them together. 


Take of 4. 
Tincture of cantharides, fifteen 
drops; | | 


Salt of wormwood, half 2 dram; 


Lemon juice, ſix drams ; 
Simple pennyroyal water, an 
ounce and a half; 
Simple ſyrup, two drams. 
Mix them together, 


THe two firſt of theſe elegant 
and efficacious compoſitions are 
commended by Dr. Mead, for 
promoting urine in hydropic caſes, 
He directs them to be taken every 
night or oftener, according to the 
urgency of the ſymptoms. The 
ſquill, one of the moſt powerful 
diuretics, 1s, by the additions here 
Joined to it, rendered not onl 
more grateful to the palate and ſto» 
mach, but likewiſe enabled more 
effectually to anſwer the purpoſes 
intended by it. 
are takea from our hoſpitals ; 
in which the former, 
on the ſame plan with the two 
preceding, 1s juſtly diſtinguiſhed 


by the title of uitior or milder; 


and the latter, containing beſides 
the ſaline matter, a moderate doſe 
of cantharides, by that of fortior 
or ſtronger. 


HAusrus ANODINO'DIURE- 
TICUS. 
An anodyne diuretic draught. 
Take of 

Ley of tartar, halfa dram ; 

Thebaic tincture, forty drops; 

Pepper-mint water, one ounce; 
| Simple 
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Simple cinnamon water, half an 


ounce ; | 

Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
drams; | 

Syrup of marſhmallows, one 
dram, | 


Mix them together. 


Tove practitioners have 
rarely ventured to exhibit opium 
in drophes ; yet in thoſe which 
are accompanied with great pain, 
this anodyne drug, by eaſing the 
pain, and removing the ſtricture 
of the paſſages, which painful 
ſenſations always occaſion, proves 
a medicine of preat ſervice, and 
notably promotes the urinary 
diſcharge. 
remarkable inſtance of the good 


Medicinal Comp ofitions 


Dr. Mead has given a 
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effects of the mixture above pre · 
ſcribed, in a perſon labouring un- 
der an aſcites and tympany at 
the ſame time, where the pain was 


intolerable, the thirſt intenſe, and 
the urine in very ſmall quantity: 


the ſtronger purgatives increaſed 


the diſtemper; ſoap, alkaline ſalts, 
nitre, and other diuretics, weie 
tried in vain : this draught (when 
the patient ſeemed to be beyond 
any aſſiſtance from medicine) pro- 
cured unexpected relief, not only 
a gentle ſleep, and truce from the 
pain, but likewiſe a copious dif. 


charge of urine ; by repeating the 
medicine, for a little time, every 
eight hours, and afterwards uſing 
corroborants, the cure was per 
fetly completed. 


4 N . =» ww 
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AQUA ALUMINOSA 
Bates's alum water. 

| Lond. 

AKE of 
Alum, 
White vitriol, 
an ounce ; 

Water, two pints. 

Boil the ſalts in the water till they 
are diſſolved, let the ſolution 
ſettle, and afterwards filter it 
through paper. | 


each half an 


BaTEs directs the ſalts to be 


firſt powdered and melted over the 
fre; but this 1s needleſs trouble, 
ſince the melting only evaporates 
the aqueous parts, which are re. 
ſtored again on the addition of the 
water. This liquor 1s uſed for 
cleanſing and healing ulcers and 
wounds; and for removing Cuta- 
neous eruptions, the part being 


bathed with it hot, three or four 


times a day. It is ſometimes like- 


wiſe employed as a collyrium ; and 


as an injection in the gonorrhcea 
and fluor albus, when not accom- 
panied with virulence, 


AQUA ALUMINOSA. 
Alum water. 
Edinb. 

Take of | 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
Alum, each two drams ; 

Water, two pints. 
Let the ſublimate and alum be 


ground into powder, and boiled 


with the water, in a glaſs veſſel, 
to the conſumption of half the 
water; then ſuffer the liquor to 


1 


CHAPTER IX. 


ſettle, and pour it of clear from 

the ſediment, . 

TH1s is taken from Fallopius, 
with the exchange of roſe and 
plantane waters for common wa- 
ter, which is equally fit for the 
purpoſe. The compoſition is de- 
ſigned chiefly for cutaneous puſtules 
and ulcerations. 


AQUA SAPPHIRINA. 
Sapphire coloured water, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Lime- water, one pint; 
Sal ammoniac, one dram. 
Let them ſtand together, in a cop- 
per veſſel, or along with ſome 
plates of copper, until the liquor 
has acquired a ſapphire colour. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Lime-water, newly made, one 
pint ; 


Sal ammoniac, two drams. 


Diſſolve the fait in the lime-water, 


and let the ſolution ſtand in a 


braſs veſſel, until it has acquired 


a blue colour. 


* 


Tuls water is at preſent pretty 
much in uſe, as a detergent of 


foul' and obſtinate ulcers, and for 


taking away ſpecks or films in the 
eyes, The copper contributes 


more to its colour, than to its me- - 


dicinal efficacy; for the quantity 
of the metal diſſolved is extremely 
minute, £ 
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AQUA VITRIOLICA 
CAERULEA. 
Blue vitriolic water. 


Lond. 
Take of 
' Blue vitriol, three ounces ; 
Alum, 
Strong ſpirit (or oil) of vitriol, 
each two ounces; 
Water, a pint and a half. 

Boil the ſalts in the water, until 
they are diſſolved, then add the 
acid ſpirit, and filter the mix- 
ture through paper. 


AQUA STYPTICA. 
Styptic water. 
* Edinb. 


Take of 


Blue vitriol, 
Alum, each three ounces ; 
Water, two pints. 
Boil them until the ſalts are diſ- 
ſolved, then filter the liquor, 
and add two drams of oil of 
vitriol, 


TnksgE compoſitions are formed 


upon the ſtyptic, recommended by 


Sydenham, for ſtopping bleeding 
at the noſe, and other external 
hemorrhages: for this purpoſe, 
cloths or doſſils are to be dipt in 
the liquor, and applied to the 
part. 


AQUA VITRIOLICA 
_ . CAMPHORATA. | 
Camphorated vitriolic water. 


Lond. 
Take of 
White vitriol, half an ounce; 
Camphor, two drams; 
Boiling water, two pints. 
Mix them, that the vitriol may be 


diſſolved; and after the feces 


have ſubſided, filter the liquor 
through paper. , | 


Tr1s is an unfrugal method of 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 
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of which ſeparates with the feces 
of the vitriol, very little of it 
remaining ſuſpended in the water. 
The Edinburgh college, in the 
preceding edition of their pharma. 
cope1a, had a preparation under 
the title of Aqua oPHTHAL mi- 
ca, differing little otherwiſe from 
the above than in the quaniity 
of water being greater, and in 
an addition of tutty and bole, 


ingredients which could be of ng 


uſe, as not being ſoluble in water, 
and ſubſiding from it in ſtanding, 
They have therefore, at the late 
reviſal of their pharmacopcœia, 
reduced this preparation to the 
following more ſimple form. 


AQUA VITRIOLICA. 
Vitriolic water. 
Edinb, 
Take of 
White vitriol, two drams ; 
Water, two pints. 
Boll till the vitriol is diſſolved, and 
then filter the liquor. 


WB the eyes are watery or 
inflamed, theſe ſolutions of white 


vitriol are very uſeful applications: 


the ſlighter inflammations will fre- 
quently yield to this medicine, 
without any other aſſiſtance: in the 
more violent ones, venæſection and 
cathartics are to be premiſed to 
its uſe. 


AQUA PHAGEDANICA. 
Phagedenic water. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Lime-water, one pint 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 

half a dram. 
Let a ſolution be made. 


Tais is deſigned for waſhing 
and cleanſing old foul ulcers, and 
preventing the growth of fungous 


managing camphor, greateſt part fleſh. It is for moſt purpoſes 1a. 


ther 
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nate, 


ther too acrid to be uſed without 
dilation, 


GARGARISMA ASTRINGENS. 
Aſtringent gargariſin. 

Take of 
Oak bark, one ounce ; 

Alum, one dram ; 
Honey of roſes, one ounce z 
Water, a pint and a half, 

Boil the water with the oak bark, 
till ſuch time as the liquor, 
when ſtrained, will amount only 
to one pint; to which add the 
alum and the honey, 


GARGARISMA COMMUNE, 
| Common Gargariſm. 
Take of 

Tincture of roſes, one pint; 

Honey of roſes, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 

1 Or, 

Take of 
Water, fix ounces ; 

Nitre. one dram; 
Honey of roſes, one ounce. 

Mix them together, Where acids 
are requiſite, forty drops of the 
weak ſpirit of vitriol are added 
to this compoſition. 


GARGARISMA DETERGENS. 
Detergent gargariſm. 
Take of 
Emollient decoction, one pint; 
Tincture of myrrh, one ounce ; 
Honey, an ounce and a half. 
Mix them together, 


A EMOLLIENS.. 
Emollient gargari ſin. 
Take of e | 
Marſhmallow root, two ounces ; 
Figs, four in number; 
Water, three pints, 
Boil them till one pint is waſted, 
and then ſtrain the liquor, 


THrese liquors are uſed for 
waſhing the mouth and fauces ; 
the firſt, where the parts are ex- 
wemely relaxed; the ſecond and 
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third, where ulcerations require to _ 


be deterged, or the excretion of 
thick viſcid ſaliva promoted; and 
the fourth, where the mouth is 
dry, parched and rigid, to moiſten 
and ſoften it. In ſome caſes, 


volatile ſpirits may be advantage- 


ouſly joined to” theſe kinds of 
preparations. Dr. Pringle informs 
us, that in the inflammatory quin- 
ſey, or ſtrangulation of the fauces, 
he has obſerved little benefit ariſing 
from the common pargles; that 
ſuch as were of an acid nature 
ſeemed to do more harm than 
good, by contracting the emunc- 


tories of the ſaliva and mucus, 


and thickening thoſe humours; 
that a decoction of figs in milk 
and water ſeemed to have a con- 


trary effect, eſpecially if ſome 


ſpirit of ſal ammoniac was added, 
by which the ſaliva was made 


thinner, and the glands brought 


to ſecrete more freely ; a circum- 
ſtance always conducive to the 
care: - 


ENEMA DE AMYLO. 
Siarch ly r. 
Take of 0 
Gelly of ſtarch, four ounces; 
Lindſeed oil, half an ounce. 
Liquefy the gelly over a gentle 
fire, and then mix in the oil. 
Forty drops of liquid laudanum, 
are ſometimes added. 


ENE MA ANODT NUR, ſive 
.  OPIATUM. 

Anodyne, or opiate glyſter. 
Take of . 
Infuſion of lindſeed, ſix ounces; 
Liquid laudanum, forty drops. 

f 25 
Mutton broth, five ounces; 
Thebaic extract, three grains. 


ENEMA ANTICOLICUM. 
Glyfter againſt the colic. 
Take of 
Common decoction, half a pint ; 
Tinctutra 
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Tinctura ſacra, one ounce ; 
Common ſalt, one dram; 


Linſeed oil, two ounces. 
Mix them together. 


Ex EMA ASTRINGENS. 
a Aringent glyſter. 

Take of ae, en | 
Lime-water, ten ounces ; 
Japonic confection, half an 

ounce. 

Mix them together for a glyſter, 
of which one half is to be in- 
jected at a time. 


ENEMA ASTRINGENS 
BALSAMICUM. 
Alſtringent balſamic ghſter. 
This is made by adding to the 
foregoing half an ounce of 
Locatelli's balſam, diſſolved in 
the yolk of an egg. 


EN EMA COMMUNE. 
Common glyſter. 
Take of 
Common decoction, 
ounces z | 
Lenitive electary, one ounce ; 
Common ſalt, half an ounce ; 
Oil olive, two ounces, 
Mix them together. 


ENEMA DOMESTICUM. 
Domeſtic glyſier. 
Take of 
Cos milk, half a pint ; 
Brown ſugar, | 
Oil olive, each one ounce. 
Mix them together. 


EN EMA EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient glyſter. 
Take of 4e | 
Palm oil, an ounce and a half; 
Cos milk, half a pound. 
Let the oil be beat up with the 
yolk of one egg, and then add 
the milk. 11 N : 
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ENEMA FOETIDUM, 


Fetid glyſter. 
Take of 
Aſafetida, two drams; 
Rue, 


Savin, each half an ounce; 
Oil olive, one ounce; 
Oil of amber, half a dram; 
Water, one pint and a half. 
Boil the water with the rue and 
ſavin, till half a pint is waſted; 
then ftrain off the remaining 
decoction, and mix with it the 
aſafetida and the oi's, Half the 
quantity of the compoſition here 
directed, is to be injected at a 
time. 


ENEMA BURGANS. 
Purging glyſter. 

Take of le 
Common decoction, half a pint; 
White ſoap, one ounce; 
Syrup of buckthorn, an ounce 

and a half, 

Mix them together. 


ENEMA TEREBINTHINATUM. 
T urpentine glyſter. 
Take of 
Common decoction, ten ounces ; 
Venice turpentine (diſſolved in 
the yolk of an egg) halt an 
ounce z 
Linſeed oil, one ounce. 
Mix them together. | 


THe uſes of theſe compoſitions 
are ſufficiently obvious from their 
titles. The ſtarch, anodyne, emol- 
lient and aſtringent glyſters, are 
uſed in dyſenteries, and other al- 
vine fluxes, to ſtrengthen the tone 
of the inteſtines, defend them from 
being corroded by the acit- 
monious humonrs, to heal their 
exulcerations, and eaſe the pains 
which accompany theſe diſorders. 
The turpentine glyſter is injecked 
in nephritic caſes; the fetid in 
hyſteric ones. The others die 

calculate 


Mims 
5 


calculated for unloading the in- 
teſtines of their contents, where 


other forms is improper, or unſafe. 
Glyſters have been looked upon 
by ſome as mere topical applica- 
tions, whoſe operation was con fin- 
ed to the inteſtine, into which they 
are received. But experience has 
ſnewn, that in many caſes their ac- 
tions is extended much farther: 
thus the turpentine glyſter, above 
deſcribed, promotes the diſcharge 
by the kidneys, and communicates 
to the urine a violet ſmell; and 
the ancdyne glyſter proves narco- 
tic, as if a moderate doſe of opi- 
um had been ſwallowed : perſons 
have been inebriated by ſpirituous 
glyſters; and ſome affirm, that 
life has been ſupported for ſeveral 
days, by thoſe of a nutritious 
kind, 


the exhibition of purgatives in 
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_ Balſam of Copaiba, half an 
* ounce; | 
Lime-water, fix ounces ; 

Honey of roſes, two ounces, 


Let the balſam be well beaten up 


with the yolk of one egg ; and 


then gradually add the lime 
water and honey. 


InjJECTIO MERcURIA LIS. 
| Mercurial injection. 

Take of 
Quickſilver, 

Balſam of Copaiba, each half 
an ounce; 
Roſe- water, half a pint. 

Rub the quickſilver with the bal- 
ſam, till they are perfectly in- 
corporated; then mix with 
them the yolk of an egg, and 
afterwards add the roſe- water. 


Tris and the foregoing prepa- 


* 0 0 


ration are deſigned to be injected 
into the urethra in virulent gonor- 
rhœas, for cleanling and deterging 
the parts. | | 


I — 


InjecTiIo BALSAMICA, 
Balſamic injection. 
Take of 
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ERHAPTER X. 


Plaſters. 


LASTERS are compoſed chief- 

ly of oily and unctuous ſub- 
ſtances, united with powders, into 
ſuch a conſiſtence, that the com- 
pound may remain firm in the 
cold, without ſticking to the fin- 
gers; that it may be ſoft and pli- 
able in a ſmall heat; and that by 
the warmth of the human body it 
be ſo tenacious, as readily to ad- 
here both to the part on which it 
is applied, and to the ſubſtance on 
which it is ſpread. 

There is however a difference in 
the conſiſtence of plaſters, accord- 
ing to the purpoſes they are to be 
applied to: thus, ſuch as are in- 
tended for the breaſt and ſtomach, 
ſhould be very ſoft and yielding; 
whilſt thoſe deſigned for the limbs 
are made firmer and more adheſive. 
An ounce of expreſſed oil, an ounce 
of yellow wax, and half an ounce 
of any proper powder, will make 
a plaſter of the firſt conſiſtence; 
for a hard one, an oune more of 
wax, and half an ounce more of 
powder may be added. Plaſters may 
likewiſe be made of reſins, gum- 
my-refins, &c. without wax, eſpe- 
cially in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion: for officinals, theſe compoſi- 
tions are leſs proper, as they ſoon 


grow too ſoft in keeping, and fall 


flat in a warm air. 

It has been ſuppoſed, that plaſ- 
ters might be impregnated with 
the ſpecific virtues of different 
vegetables, by boiling the recent 


vegetable with the oil employed 


for the compoſition of the plaſter. 
The coction was continued till the 
herb was almoſt criſp, with care to 
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have already obſerved, that this 


prevent the matter from contraQ. 
ing a black colour : after which, 
the liquid was ſtrained off, and ſet 
on the fire again till all the aque. 
ous moiſture had exhaled. We 


treatment does not communicate 
to the oils any very valuable qua- 
lities even relative to their uſe in 
a fluid ſtate: much leſs can plaſ- 
ters, made with ſuch oils, receive 
any conſiderable efficacy from the 
herbs. ” 

Calces of lead, boiled with oils, 
unite with them into a platter of 
an excellent confiftence, and which 
makes a proper baſis for leveral 
other platters. 

In the boiling of theſe compo- 
ſitions, a quantity of water mutt 
be added, to prevent the plaſter 
from burning and growing black, 
Such water, as it may be neceſiary 
to add during .the boiling, mull 
be previouſly made hot : for cold 
liquor would not only prolong the 
proceſs, but likewiſe occaſion the 
matter to explode, and be thrown 
about with violence, to the great 
danger of the operator: this acct- 
dent will equally happen upon the 
addition of hot water, if the plal- 
ter 15 extremely hot. 


EMPLASTRUM ANODY- 
| NUM. 
Anodyne plaſter. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
White reſin, eight ounces.; 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Galbanum, each four ounces; 


Cummin in ſeeds, three 3 
| ac 


Chap. 10. 


Plack ſoap, four ounces. . 

Melt the reſin and the gums toge- 
ther; then add the powdered 
ſeeds and the ſoap, and make 


the whole into a plaſter. 


Tris plaſter ſometimes gives 
A- eaſe in light rheumatic pains, 
h, which it is ſuppoſed to effect by 
ſet preventing the afflux of humours to 
e- the part, and putting in motion, 
Ve and repelling ſuch as already ſtag- 
his nate there. 
ate 


 EMPLASTRUM 
ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
Antihyſteric plaſter. 
Edinb. 


Ua- 
| in 
laſ- 
eve 
the Take of 
Galbanum, twelve ounces; 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Yellow wax, each fix ounces; 
Venice turpentine, 
Cummin ſeeds in powder, 
Aatetida, each four ounces. 


Miz and make them into a plaſter. 


oils, 
x of 
hich 
yeral 


mpo- 
muſt 


laſter Tais plaſter is applied to the 


lack, umbilical region, or over the whole 

eſſary abdomen, in hyſteric caſes; and 
muſt humetimes with good effect. 

r c0 

10 the EMPLASTRUM 

on the ATTRAHENS. 

hrown Drawing plaſter, 
great Lond, 

; acci-Nrake of 

on the Yellow reſin, 

e plal- Yellow wax, each three pounds; 


Tried mutton ſuet, one pound. 
lelt them together, and whilſt 
the maſs remains fluid, pals it 
through a ſtrainer. 


Tals is a very well contrived 
later for the 
8.3 title, It is calculated to ſup- 
> 3 ly the place of melilot plaſter : 
mores. loſe great irritation, when em- 
ounces » oyed for the dreſſing of bliſters, 


ay 4 been continually complained 


Plaſters. 


purpoſe expreſſed in 


625 
of. This was owing to the large 
quantity of reſin contained in it, 
which 1s here for that reaſon re- 
trenched, It ſhonld ſeem that, 
when deſigned only for dreſſing 
bliſters, the reſin ought to be 
entirely omitted, unleſs where a 
continuance of the pain and irri- 
tation, excited by the veſicatory, 
is required. Indeed plaſters of 
any kind are not very proper for 
this purpoſe: their conſiſtence 
makes them ſit uneaſy, and their 
adheſiveneſs renders the taking 
them eff painful. Cerates, which 
are ſofter and leſs adheſive, ap- 


pear much more eligible: the 
ceratum album will ſerve for ge- 


neral uſe; and for ſome particu- 
lar purpoſes, the ceratum citrinum 


may be applied. 


EMPLASTRUM CEREUM. 
Wax plaſter, | 
Eainb. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, four pounds; 
White reſin, 
_ Mutton ſuet, each two pounds, 
Melt them together into a plaſter ; 
which ſupplies the place of 
melilot plaſter, 


TEIs plaſter is ſimilar to the 
foregoing, but the further reduc- 
tion of the reſin renders it for ſome 
purpoſes more eligible, 


EMPLASTRUM 
CEPHALICUM, 
Cepbalic plaſter, 
Lond, 
Take of . 
Burgundy pitch, two pounds; 
Soft labdanum, one pound ; 
Yellow reſin, | 
Yellow wax, each four ounces ; 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 
mace, one ounce. | 
Melt the pitch, reſin, and wax 
together; then add, firſt the 
0 © labdanum, 
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labdanum, and afterwards the 
oil of mace. 

Edinb. 

Take of | 
Tacamahaca in powder, 
Yellow wax, 

Venice turpentine, each four 
ounces; 

Oilof lavender, two drams; 

Oil of amber, one dram. 


Melt the tachamahaca with the wax, 


and then add the turpentine, 
that a plaſter may be formed: 
when this compound is taken 
ſrom the fire, and grown almoit 
cold, mix in the oils, 


Tn ESE plaſters are applied, in 
weakneſs or pains of the head, to 
the temples, forchead, &c. and 
ſometimes likewiſe to the feet. 
that an invete- 
rate rheumatiſm in the temples, 
which at times extended to the 
teeth, and occaſioned intolerable 
pain, was completely cured in 
two days by a plaſter of this 
kind (with the addition of a little 
opium) applied to the part, after 
many other remedies had been 
tried in vain: he adds, that a 
large quantity of liquid matter 
exuded, under the plaſter, in 

rops, which were ſo acrid as to 
corrode the cuticle. 


EMPLASTRUM de CICUTA 
cum AMMONIACO. 
Plaſter of hemlock with am- 

jueniacum. 
| Eainb. 
Take of | 
Juice of hemlock leaves, four 
ounces ; | 


Gum ammoniacum, eightounces; 


Vinegar of ſquills, as much as 1s 
ſufficient to diſſolve the gum. 
Add the juice to this ſolution, 
and having ſtrained the mix- 


ture, boil it to the conſiſtence 


of a plaſter. kh 


Medicinal C am hpoſitions. 


: Part IV, 


Ta1s plaſter was formerly ſup- 
poſed to be a powerful cooler and 


diſcutient, and to be particularly g 
ſerviceable againſt ſwellings of the 
ſpleen and diſtenſions of the hy. f 
pochondres. For ſome time paſt, k 
it has been, among us, entirely U 
neglected, and hence the London 
college, at the late reviſal of their 3 
Pharmacopoeia, omitted it. But 3 
the high reſolvent power which I 
Dr. Storck has diſcovered in hem. ” 
lock, and which he found it to il ® 
exert in this as well as in other 5 
forms, entitle it to further trials, 15 
The plaſter appears very well con- 1 
trived, and the additional ingre— 4 
dients well choſen for aſſiſting the i 
efiicacy of the hemlock, 0 
EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE, MM... 
Commen plaſter, uſually called it 
Diachylin, 
Lond. El 
Take of 
Oil olive, one gallon; 
Litharge, ground into a molt 
ſubtile powder, five pounds, 12 
Boil them over a gentle fire, with 0 
about two pints of water, keep- \ 
ing them continually ftirring, Me 
till the oil and litharge unite, : 
and acquire the conſiſtence of a 4 
plaſter. If all the water ſhould 1 
be conſumed before this hap- « 
pens, add ſome more water, ni 
previouſly made hot. * 
| th 
Edinb. di 
Take of ac 
Oil olive, ſix pints ; fo 


Litharge, three pounds, 
Boll them into a plaſter. 


Tar heat in theſe proceſſes 
ſhould be gentle, and the matt 
kept continually ſtirring, other. 
wiſe it ſwells up, and 1s apt to 
run over the veſſel. If the com- 


ſition ,prayes. diſcoloured, 1h 
poiition 1 . addition 


Chap. 10. 
zadition of a little white lead and 
oil will improve the colour. 

Theſe plaſters are the common 
application in excorations of the 
kin, flight fleſh wounds, and the 
like. They keep the part ſoft, 


and ſomewhat warm, and defend 


2 it from the air, which is all that 
1 can be expected in theſe caſes 
85 from any plaſter. Some of our 
. induſtrious medicine- makers have 
ny thought theſe purpoſes might be 
1 anſwered by a cheaper compoſi- 
2 tion, and accordingly have add- 
*M ed a large quantity of common 
85 Whiting and hogs lard : this, 
= however, is by no means allow- 
5 able, not only as it does not ſtick 
ſo well, but likewiſe as the lard 
15 apt to grow rancid and acri- 
E. monious. The counterfeit is di- 
tinguiſhable by the eye. 
EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
ADHASIV UM. 
4 Common flicking plaiſter. 
1; ond. 
i Take of 
mM Common plaſter, three pounds ; 
an Yellow reſin, half a pound. 
. Melt the common plaſter over a 
1 very gentle fire; then add the 
old refin, firſt reduced into powder, 
ks that it may melt the ſooner ; and 
85 mix them all together. 
or This plaſter may otherwiſe be 
made, by taking, inſtead of 
the common plaſter, its ingre- 
dients oil and litharge ; and 
adding the reſin a little be- 
tore they have come to the 
due confiſtence ; then continue 
the doiling, till the plaſter is 
liniſhed, 15 
ceſſes It turns out the moſt elegant 
"— when made by this laſt method. 
orher- 3 | 
1 . 
com- EMPLASTRUM 
3, the ADHESIV UM, 
1dition Sticking plaſter. 


Plaſters. 
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Edi nb. 
Take of | 


Common plaſter, two pounds; 


Burgundy pitch, one pound. 
Melt them together, ſo as to make 
a plaſter, 


THrEese plaſters are uſed chiefly 
as adhefives, for keeping on other 
drefiings, &c. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
cum GUMMl. 
Common plaſier with gums. 
7 | Lond. 
Take of 


Common plaſter, three pounds; 


Galbanum ſtrained, eightounces; 
Common turpentine, 
Frankincenſe, each three ounces. 
Melt the galbanum with the tur- 
pentine, over a gentle fire, and 


ſprinkle in the frankincenſe, 


reduced to powder: then gradu- 
ally mix with theſe the common 
plaſter, previouſly liquefied by 
a very gentle heart. 

Or, inſtead of the common plaſter 
already made, you may take 
the oil and litharge botled to- 
gether: as ſoon as theſe unite, 
before they have acquired the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter, the other 
ingredients are to be added: 


EMPL ASTRUM 
GUMMOSUM. 
Gum plaſter. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Palm oil, four pints ; | 
Litharge, one pound and a half ; 
Gum ammoniacum, 
Galbanum, 
Venice turpentine, 
Yellow wax, each half a pound; 
Boll the oil with the litharge to the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter ; then 
add the other ingredients, and 


make the whole into a plaſter, 


according to art. 
82 Born 
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| Bor theſe plaſters are uſed as 


digeſtives and ſuppuratives; par- 


ticularly in abſceſſes, aſter a part 
of the matter has been maturated 
and diſcharged, for ſuppurating 
or diſcuſſing the remaining hard 
part. 


EMPLASTRUM CROCEUM> 
vulgo OXY CROCEUM. 
Saffron plaſter, commonly called 


Oxycroceum. 


Eainb. 
Take of | 
Burgundy piten, 
Yellow wax, each one pound; 
Galbanum, 

Tar, each half a pound; 
Saffron, rubbed into powder, 
two ounces. | | 
Let the Burgundy pitch, wax, and 
galbanum, be melted together 
over a gentle fire; then add the 


tar and ſaffron, and make the 


whole into a plaſter. 


Tris infiugal and injadicious 
compoſition is ſaid to ſtrengthen 
the parts to which it is applied, 
eſpecially the tendinous ones: to 


warm in a great degree; and to 


reſolve and diſcuſs cold tumours. 
'Far is now introduced as an in- 
oredient, in the room of Venice 
turpentine, myrrh, and olibanum. 


EMPLASTRUM e CYMINO, 
Cummain plaſter. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Burgundy pitch, three pounds; 
Yellow wax, 
Cummin ſeeds, 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Bay berries, each three ounces, 

Melt the pitch with the wax; 

then ſprinkle. in the other in- 


- 


gredients, firſt reduced into a 


powder, and mix the whole well 
together. 
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Trrs plaſter flands recom- 


mended as a moderately warm dif- l 
cutient; and is diredted by ſome 15 
to be applied to the hy pogaſtrie ry 
region, for ſtrengthening the vil. = 
cera, and expelling flatulencies, 3s 
EMPLASTRUM the 
DEFENSIVOM, 0 
Defenſrve plaſter, N 
| / . 0 Ice 
Take of et”: * 
Litharge, two pounds; po” 
Oil olive, four pints ; 4 
Yellow WAX, 4 
Olibanum, in powder, A 
Venice turpentine, each four & 
vet ax 12: tim 
Colcothar of vitriol, fix ounces, 1 
Boil the oil with the litharge, til tho 
they have acquired nearly the , 
conſiſtence of a plaſter : in this * 
liquefy the wax, and then add M 
the other ingredients, ſo as t0 7K 
+ form the whole into a plaſter of x 
according to art. the 

| 
 Tua1s plaſter is laid round the ſir] 
lips of wounds and ulcers, over tie a0 
other dreſſings, for defending them Wi... 
from inflammation, and a fluxion e, 
of humours ; which however, a3 ein 

Mr. Sharp very juſtly oblerves, 

plaſters, on account of their con- EM 
ſiſtence, tend rather to bring en N 
than to prevent. "of 

EMPLASTRUM E MELILOTO» 3 
Melilot plaſter. | e 
Take of | 01 
Melilot leaves, freſh, ſix pounds; 
Beef ſuet, three pounds; Q 
White reſin, eight pounds ; n 
Yellow wax, four pounds. © | 
Boil the herb in the melted {vt * 
till it is almoſt ooh ; * 
ſt rongly preſs ont the ſuet, . a 
adling rhe reſin and Wax, ” eq 
the whole a little, ſo as to m Y 


a plaſter thereof. 


* 


Ts 


Chap. 10, Plaſters. 629 
Tals plaſter has been frequent- whole be perſectly mingled 

ly made uſe of for dreſſing bliſ- together. 

ters: fee EMPLASTRUM ATTRA- | By 

nens. The London college have Tfs is a very well contrived 


diminiſhed the quantity of reſin, mercurial plaſter: if in fore _ 


o render the compoſition leſs Caſes it ſhould not prove adheſive 
itating 3; and likewiſe omitted Enough, the addition of a ſmall 
the herb, as being of no ſigni- quantity of turpentine will readily 
fcancy towards the uſe of the Make it ſo, | 

plaſter, and of à very diſagreeable 
ſent, a cireumſtance of primary BMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
conſequence to be avoided in diſ- cum MERCURIO. 

orders, where freedom from diſ- Common plaſter with mercury. 
turbance, and every means that Lond. 5 
can contribute to quiet reſt, ought Take of 

by all poſſible endeavours to be Common plaſter, one pound; 
procured ; not to mention the Quickfilver, three ounces; 


niſchtevous adulterations ſome- Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 


times practiſed in this plaſter with dram. 

imitating materials, for procuring Make them into a plaſter, after the 
tie green colour, which is made ſame manner as the foregoing, 
its marketable characteriſtic, more 

compendiouſly than by the decoc- EMPLASTRUM 

ton of the herb. The moſt cer- | MERCURIALE. 

tan method of diſcovering abuſes , Mercurial plaſter, 

of this kind, is to put a little of | Edinb. 

the plaſter into ſome ſpirit of Take of | 

al ammoniac ; if it tinges the Gum plaſter, a pound and 
pirit blue, we may be certain it half; 

| adulterated, The London col- Quickſilver, eight ounces; 

lege has ſubſtituted to this plaſter Venice turpentine, one ounce ; 
Pe emplaſtrum attrahens, and the Liquid ſtorax, an ounce and a 
Edinburgh the emplaſirum cereum, half. 


| Grind the quickfilver in a mortar, 

Mace A ER AMMO- with ne and ſtorax, 
57 cum MERCURIO. until they are perfectly incorpo- 
er of ammoniacum with rated; and then, having melted 
mercury, the gum plaſter, and taken it 

„ Lond. from the fire, add to it this 


n a mixture. 
um ammoniacum, ſtrained 


One pound; ; Tuaksk mercurial plaſters are 
Licklilyer, three ounces; looked on as powerful reſolvents 
vimple balſam of ſulphur, one and diſcutients, acting with much 
. Gram, | greater certainty in theſe inten- 
* the quickſilver with the tions, than any compoſition of 
*am of ſulphur, till it ceaſes vegetable ſubſtances alone; the 

A e chen, having melt- mercury exerting itſelf in "a con- 
On ammoniacum, add it ſiderable degree, and beipg ſome- 
3 ally, a little be fore it cools, times introduced into the habit, 
this mixture; and let the in ſuch quantity as to affect the 
3 mou th 
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mouth, Pains in the joints and 
limbs from a venereal cauſe, nodes, 
tophs, and beginning indurations 
of the glands, are ſaid ſometimes 
to yield to them. | 


 EMPLASTRUM e MINIO. 
Red lead plaſter. 
Lond. 

Take of 
Oil olive, four pints; 

Red lead, reduced to a moſt ſub- 
tile powder, two pounds and a 
half. 

Make them into a plaſter, after 
the manner directed for prepar- 
ing the common plaſter : but 
more water is here required, and 


greater care is neceſſary to pre- 


vent the compoſition from burn- 


ing and growing black. 


Tus is uſed for the ſame pur- 
oſes as the common or diachylon 
laſter, from which it differs little 

otherwiſe than in colour. 
an inconvenience of not ſticking ſo 
well; and theretore the Edinburgh 
college have now omitted this com- 
poſition. 


EMPLASTRUM DE MINIO CUM 
S8ATONE. 
Red lead plaſter with ſcap. 
This is made by adding to the fore- 
going plaſter taken from the fire 
as ſoon as the moiſture is evapo— 
rated, and whilſt hot, half a 
pound of Spaniſh ſoap cut into 
thin ſlices: ftir the whole 
ftrongly together, until the ſoap 
is liquefied, and 2 plaſter form- 
ed, according to art. 


Tais is much eſteemed by ſome 
for diſcuſſing gouty tumours, and 
the juices ſtagnating after ſprains. 
- Whatever virtues it may have di- 
finct from the general ones of the 
applications of this claſs, they de- 
pend entirely upon the ſoap ; and 


Medicinal Compoſitions, 


appear to exert much of the effica- 


fenugreek ſeeds ; and poſſibly thi 


It has venial one; for the oil of muci 
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Part IV. 


ſoap in the form of plaſter does not 


cy which it does in forms of a ſofter fl 
conliſtence. 


EMPLASTRUM e 
MUCILAGINIBUS. 


Plaſter F mucilages, 


Lond, 

Take of 
Yellow wax, forty ounces; 
Oil of mucilages, half a pint; 
Gum ammoniacum, ſtrained, hal 
a pound; 
Common turpentine, two ounces. 
Melt the ammoniacum with the 
turpentine ; and having, in an- 
other veſſel, liquefied the wax 
with the oil, add this latter mix4 
ture to the other, 
Some have been accuſtomed ta 
uſe, inſtead of the oil of mucilage: 
common 01] olive, flavoured wit 


ſubſtitution may be admitted as 


lages, genuinely made, contain 
ſcarce any thing of any of the in 
gredients, except that part of thi 
fenupreek ſeeds wherein their fe 
vour reſides, the mucilaginous ma 
terials ſerving only to provice1 
with a name: ſee page 330. 


EMPLASTRUM ROBORANS 
Strengthening plaſter. 
Lond. 

Take of f 
Common plaſter, two pounds; 
Frankincenſe, half a pound; 
Dragons blood, three ounces. 

Melt the common platter, and ad 
to it the other ingredients . 

duced into powder. 

The dragons blood ſhould ben 
duced to à very fine pou 
otherwiſe the. mixture will u 
be of an uniform colour. 


Tas is a re formation of the l 


borious and 10judicious compoiit 
| de ſcrlb 
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Chap. 10. 
deſcribed in our preceding phar- 
macopœias under the title of Eu- 
PLASTRUM AD HERNTAM; and 
though far the moſt elegant and 
imple, is as effectual for that pur- 
poſe, as any of the medicines of 
this kind. If conſtantly worn, with 
a proper bandage, it will, in chil- 
dren frequently do ſervice ; though 
perhaps not ſo much from any 
frengthening quality of the ingre- 
dients, as from its being a ſoft, 
cloſe, and adheſive covering. It 
has been ſuppoſed, that plaſters 
compoſed of ſtyptic. medicines 
tonſtringe and ſtrengthen the part 
to which they are applied, but on 
no very jait foundation; for plaſ- 
ters in general relax, rather than 
aſtringe, the unctuous ingredients 
neceſſary in their compoſition, 
teracting and deſtroying the cirect 
of the others. | 


' EMPLASTRUM e SAPONE. 
7 Soap | plaſler, 
Lond. 


RR 


wit 


Take of LOS 
Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Hard ſoap, half a pound. 

Having melted the common plaſter, 
mix with it the ſoap, and boil. 
them to the contiftence of a plaſ- 
ter. Take care not to let it 
grow too cold, before you form 
it into rolls, for then it will 
prove too brittle, 


ounds 3 Tais plaſter differs only in co- 
und; our from the red-lead plaſter with 
unces. Cap above-mentioned, 
and ad 
1ents l EMPLASTRUM 
1 hel SAPONACEUM. 
o 9 Saponaceous plaſter. 
owGt 
11 of Edinb. 
WII Take of 


Ur. 


of the l 


Gum plaſter, three pounds; 
Caſtile ſoap, ſliced, half a pound. 

Melt the gum plaſter, and mix into 
Ut the ſoap, 


defer! 


Plaſters. 


. Ot? 
HRE the addition of the gums 


is ſuppoſed to promote the reſol- 
vent virtue of the ſoap. 


EMPLASTRUM *” 
STOMACHICUM. 
Stomach plaſter. 
” Lond 
Take of — 
Soft labdanum, three ounces; 
Frankincenſe, one ounce; 
Cinnamon, 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 
mace, each half an ounce; 
Eſſential oil of mint, one dram. 


Having melted the frankincenſe, 


add to it, firſt the labdanum 
ſoftened by heat, and then the 
oil of mace; afterwards mix 
theſe with the cinnamon and oil 
of mint; and beat them toge- 
ther in a warm mortar, into a 
maſs, which is to be kept in a 
cloſe veſſel. | 


Tais is a very elegant flomach 
plaſter. It is contrived ſo as to be 
eaſily made occaſionally (for theſe 
kinds of compoſitions, on account 
of their volatile ingredients, are 
not fit for keeping ;) and to be 


but modcrately adhefive, ſo as not 


to offend the {in ; and that it may 
without difficulty be frequently 
taken off and renewed, which theſe 
ſorts of applications, in order to 
their producing any conſiderable 


effect, require to be. 


| | Edinb. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, eight ounces; 
Tacamahaca in powder, four 
ounces; | 
Cloves, powdered, two ounces 
Palm oil, fix ounces ; | 
Expreſſed oil of mace, an ounce 
and a half; | 
Eſſential oil of mint, two drams. 
Melt the wax and tacamahaca with 
the palm oil; then removing 
the mixture from the fire, add 
84 the 
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the other ingredients and make 
them into a plaſter, according 
to art. 


* 


Tu ESE plaſters are applied to the 


pit of the ſlomach, in weakneſs of 


that viſcus, in vomitings, the diſ- 
order improperly called the heart- 
burn, &c. and ſometimes with good 
ſucceſs. The pit of the ſtomach 
however, as Hoffman has obſerv- 
ed, is not always the moſt proper 
place for applications of this kind 
to be made to: if applied to the 


five lower ribs of the left fide, to- 


wards the back, the ſtomach will in, 
general receive more benefit from 
them ; for it appears from anato- 
mical inſpection, that greateſt part 
of it is ſituated there. 


EMPL AST RUM 

VESICATORIUM. 

Bliſtering plaſter, or epiſpaſtic. 

| plaſter, 

Lund, 

Take of 2 
Drawing plaſter, two pounds; 
Cantharides, one pound; 
Vinegar, half a pint. 

Melt the drawing plaſter, and, a 
little before is grows ſtiff, mix in 
the cantharides, reduced into a 
moſt ſubtile powder ; then add 
the vinegar, and work them well 


together. 
| | Edinb. 
Take of 


Burgundy pitch, twenty ounces; 
Venice turpentine, 

Cantharides, each ſix ounces. 

Reduce the cantharides into a moſt 
ſubtile powder, and add them to 
the other ingredients, previouſly 
melted together, ſo as to make 
the whole into a plaſter, accord- 
Ing to art. 


Compound eßiſpaſtic plaſter. 
| amb, 
Take of. 


| Burgundy pitch, twelve ounces > 


a 2 nn. 
: e - 
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Yellow wax, four ounces ; 
Venice turpentine, eighteen 
ounces; 

Muſtard ſeed, | 
Black pepper, each one ounce + 
Verdegris, two ounces ; 
Cantharides, twelve ounces, 

Melt the wax and pitch together ; 
then add the turpentine; and 
when this is liquefied, ſprinkle 
in the other ingredients, firſt 
powdered and mixed together; 
keeping them continually für- 
ring, ſo as to make a platter 
thereof according to art, 

The bliſtering plaiters are to he 
kept in oiled bladders. 


Tnis laſt compoſition has long 
been uſed in ſome particular ſhops, | 
as the moſt infallible bliſter: tho 
either of the other two anſwer the 
purpoſe very ſucceſsfully. Whe- 
ther the vinegar in the firſt is of 
any advantage, 1s greatly to be 
doubted : in ſome caſes indeed, it 
has been obſerved, that the plaſter 
without this addition ſeemed at 
firſt to fail of its effect, and that on 
taking it off, and rubbing the part 
with vinegar, the ſame plaſter ap- 
plied again, has bliſtered freely: but 
this does not appear to be ſo much 


owing to any peculiar quality of the 


vinegar, as to its ſoftening the 
ſkin when applied in this manner, 
and fitting it for the action of the 
cantharides : when mixed with the 
other ingredients of the plaſter, it 
has not this effect: it likewiſe ex- 
hales in keeping, inſomuch that 
the compoſition, though ſufficient- 
ly ſoft at firſt, becomes in no long 
time too dry. Some have been ae. 
cuſtomed to ſpare the trouble of 
making any plaſter on purpoſe for 
bliſtering, by occaſionally 1 preading 
ſome of the cantharides in power 
upon a common plaſter. 


EMPpLASTRUY 


er 
ind 
kle 


Ur- 


iter 


Kun 


Chap. 10. 
EMPLASTRUM ANODYNO- 
DISCUTIENS. 

An anodyne and diſcutient plaſter. 

Take of | 
Cummin plaſter, two ounces ; 
Camphor, three drams; 
Thebaic extract, one dram and 

1 

Grind the camphor, with ſome 
drops of oil olive, into a very 
ſubtile powder, and then mix it 
with the other ingredients, ac- 
cording to art, 1ato a plaſter, 


EMPLASTRUM CALIDUM. 
Warm plajter. 
Take of | 
Gum plaſter, one onnce ; 
Bliſtcring piaſter, two drams. 


„ Plajters. 
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Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, | 


EMPLASTRUM SUPPURANS. 
FSufpurating plaſter. 
Take of ; * 
Gum plaſter, an ounce and a 
half ; | 
Burgundy pitch, half an ounce. 
Melt them together. 


THe uſes of the three foregoing 
compoſitions, which are taken from Y 
our hoſpitals, are ſufficiently ob- 
vious from their titles. The warm 
_ plaſter is a very ſtimulating appli- 
cation, of great uſe in fixt pains, 
as in the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, be- 
ginning chilbleins, &c. 


1 634 Þ 


CHAPTER XL 


Ointments, Liniments, and Cerates. 


CY lInTMENTS and linaments dif- 
fer from plaſters little other- 
wile than in conſiſtence. Any of 


the officinal plaſters, diluted with 


ſo much oil as will reduce it to the 
thickneſs of ſtiff honey, forms an 
ointment : by farther increaſing 
the oil, it becomes a liniment. 


UNGUENTUM 
AGYPTIACUM. 
|  Edinb. 
Take of 
Verdegris, finely powdered, five 
ounces ; 
Honey, fourtcen ounces ; 
Vinegar, ſeven ounces. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of an ointment. 


MEL ZAGYPTIACUM. 
| Lond, 
Take of 


* 


Verdegris, reduced into Aa very 


ſubtile powder, five ounces ; 
Honey, 
weight; | 
Vinegar, ſeven ounces by mea- 
ſure. ” | 
Boll theſe ingredients together, o- 
ver a gentle fire, till they have 
acquired a due conſiſtence, and 
a reddiſh colour. On keeping 
this mixture for ſome time, the 
thicker part falls tothe bottom; 


the thinner, which floats on the 


top, is called me! Ægyptiacum. 


Tuksk preparations are deſigned 
only for external ule, for cleanſing 
and deterging ulcers, and keeping 
down fungous fleſh: they are fer- 
viceable alſo in venereal uicerations 
of the mouth and tonhls. If for 


fourtzen ounces by 


particular purpoſes, they ſhould he 
wanted more acrid, they may be 
occafionally rendered ſo by ſhaking 
the veſſel, ſo as to mix up the thick 
matter at the bottom (which con- 
tains greateſt part of the the verde. 
gris) with the upper thin one. 


NGUENTUM ALBUM, 
IWhite cintment. 
Lond. 
Take of | 
Oil olive, one pint ; 

White wax, four ounces ; 
Spermacet!, three ounces, 
Liquefy them by a gentle fire, and 

keep them conſtantly and briſkly 


ſtirring, till grown thoroughly 
cold, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Oil olive, three pints; 
Ceruſſe, one pound; 
White wax, nine ounces. 
Melt the wax in the oil, then gra- 
dually add the ceruſſe, and ſtir 
them well together, that they 
may be thoroughly mixed into 
an ointment. 


Tresx are uſeful, cooling, emol- 
lent ointments, of good ſervice in 
excoriatious, and other like frettings 
of the ſkin. The ceruſſe is omitted 
in the firſt preſcription, on à ſuſ- 
picion that it might produce ſome 
11l effects, when applied, as theſe 
unguents frequently are, to the 
tender hodies of children. Though 
there does not ſeem to be much 
danger in this external uſe of cc- 
ruſſe, the addition of it is the leſs 


neceſſary here, as there is anotbet 
| oint- 
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ointment containing a more active 
preparation of the ſame metal, the 
unguentum ſaturninum; which may 
be occaſionally mixed with this, 
or employed by itſelf, in caſes 
where ſaturnine applications are 
wanted. 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM 
CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated white ointment. 
Lond, 

This is made by adding to the 
white ointment a dram and a 
half of camphor, previouſly 

round with ſome drops of oil 
of almonds. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
'The white ointment, one pound; 
Camphor, rubbed with a little 
oil, one dram and a half. 
Mix them together, 


TRksk ointments are ſuppoſed 
to be more diſcutient than the fore- 
going, and ſerviceable againſt cu- 
taneous heats, itching, and ſer- 
piginous eruptions. They ſhould 


be kept in cloſe veſſels, otherwiſe 


the camphor will ſoon exhale : 
their ſmelling ſtrong of this 1a- 
gredient is the beſt mark of their 
goodneſs, 


UNGUENTUM ex 
ALTHA A. 
Cintment of marſhmallows. 


Lond. 

Take of 3 
Oil of mucilages, three pints ; 
Yellow: wag. one pound; 
Yellow refin, half a pound ; 
Common turpentine, two ounces. 

Melt the reſin and wax with the 
oil; then, having taken them 


from the fire, add the turpen- 


tine, and, while the mixture re- 
mains hot, ſtrain it. wag, 
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Tris ointment receives no vir- 
tue from the ingredient which it 
takes its name from (ſee page 330.) 
and therefore the Edinburgh col- 
lege has omitted it. 


r 


UNnGUENTUM ANTIPSORICUM. 
Ointment againſt the itch, 
Take of | 
Elecampane root, freſh, 
Sharp pointed dock root, freſh, 
each three ounces; 
Water-cteſles, freſh and bruiſed, 
ten ounces z 
Hogs lard, four pounds ; 
Yellow wax, 
Oil of bays, each four ounces; 
Vinegar, one pint; 
Water, three pints. 
Pruiſe the roots, and boil them in 
the water and vinegar, till half 
the liquor is conſumed : ſtrain 
and ſtrongly preis out the re- 
mainder, add to it the water- 
creſſes and the lard, and boil 
them till the moiſture 1s exhal- 
ed ; then preſs out the ointment, 
and liquefy in it the wax and the 
oil of bays. 
Sulphur is added to this ointment 
occaſionally. 
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UnGUENTUM ANTIPSORICUM 
cum MERCURIO. 

Ointment againſt the itch with mer- 

| cury. 

This 1s made by adding to the 
foregoing ointment four ounces 
of quickſilver, killed with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of Venice tur- 
pentine, and mixing them toge- 
ther, according to art, into an 
ungueat, | 


Tusk ointments are very inele- 
gat ones, and rarely made uſe of, 
Tae firſt is likewiſe precarious in 
its effects, and though thoſe with 
tulobur and mercury are of un- 
do ibted effic:cy, yet they are by 
no means ſoperior to the more 

ä | ſimple 
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82 
Part IV. 
fimple ointments of thoſe drugs de- Yellow reſin, 5 
ſeribed hereaſter. The Edinburgh Dry pitch, each nine ounce; 
college has therefore, at the late Melt them all together, and, Whg 


reformation, very properly omitted the mixture is hot, ſtrain it off 
both the antipſoric ointments. : | ; 
THr1s ointment was formerly of 


e ſiderable eſt 
UNGUENTUM BASILICUM fgcarazrine den ce gg for hesling and 


incarnating wounds, &c. but is ſaid 


FLAVUM. to have an inconvenience of he; 
| Yellow —_— ointment. apt to render them foul, and 3 
d. 8 


duce fungous fleſh ; at preſent it 
15 rarely made uſe of ; the yellow 
baſilicum, and the liniment of Ar. 
Yellow wax, czus, being in general preferred, 


Yellow reſin, | In the Edinburgh pharmaco. 
Burgundy pitch, each one pound; pœia, the black + 0 is di- 
Common turpentine, threeounces. -xected as follows. 

Melt the wax, reſin and pitch, a- 
long with the oil over a gen- Take of 


Take of | 
Oil olive, one pint ; 


tle fire; then take them from Yellow wax, 
the fire, add the turpentine, and Vhite reſin, 
© whilſt the mixture remains hot, Mutton ſuet, | 
| train it. Tar, each half a pound ; 
O1] olive, a pint and a half. 
Edinb. | Melt them over a gentle fire, fir. 
Take of ring them well together; and 
Yeliow wax, one pouad; then ſtrain the oihtment, 
White reſin, 'one pound and a | 
half ; | How far the alterations here 


Venice turpentine, half a pound; made may contribute to prevent the 
Oil olive, one pint. inconveniencies above complained 
Melt the wax and reſin in the oil; of, or indeed whether the objec- 
then add the turpentine, and tions to the old ointment were well 
ſtrain out the ointment. founded, I cannot take upon me to 
| - determine. Thoſe who are the 
THrtst are commonly employed molt converſant in the uſe of theſe 
in dreſſinge, for digeſting, cleanſing ſorts of applications, are apt to 
and incarnating wounds and ul- aſciihe more to the compoſition 
cers. They differ very little, if at than it has any ſhare in producing. 
all, in their effects, from the Iii | | 


mentum Arcæi. UNGUENTUM BASILICU\L 
1 | | VIRIDE. | | 
 UNGUENTUM BASILICUM Green baſilicum ointment, 
NIGRUM vel Lond. 
TETRAFPHARMACUM. Take of PE | 
Black baſulitum ointment, or Yeilow baſilicum, eight ounkes; 
ointment of four ingredients, Oil olive, tiree ounces by mea- 
T Lond. 5 ſure; 85 
3 Take of 5 . Ve degris prepared, one cun*e. 
Y Oil olive, one pint; Mix and m:k2 them into an old. 
4 | Yellow wax, ment. 


7 > | "Tas 


ee fo © © 


"Rina 


Tals ointment is an efficacious 
detergent. Our hoſpitals h have been 
accuſtomed to prepare an ointment 
oreatly reſembling this, under the 
utle of Unguentum viride —_—_— 


UNGUENTUM CITRINUM. 
Yellow oiniment. 
Edinb. 
* 
Quickſilver, one ounce; 

Spirit of nitre, two ounces; 
Hogs lard, tried, one pound. 
Diſſolve the quickſilver i in the ſpi- 
rit of nitre by digeſtion in a 
ſand-heat; and, whilſt the ſo- 
Jution is very hot, mix with it 
the lard, previoully melted by 
itleif, and juſt beginning to grow 


Riff, Stir. them briſkly toge- 


ther, in a marble mortar, ſo as 
to form the whole into an oint- 
ment, 


UNGUENTUM CÆERULEUM 
__FORTIUS. 
De ſtronger blue ointment. 
Lond. 

Take of 
Hogs lard, tried, two pounds 
Quickſilver, one pound; 
dimple balſam of ſulphur, half 

an ounce. 

Grind the quickfilver with the bal- 

jam of ſulphur till they are per- 


fecly incorporated; then gra- 


dually add the lard heated, and 
mix them carefully together. 


UNGUENTUM CAARULEUM 


_ MITIUS. 
The milder blue ointment. 
i Lond. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, tried, four pounds; 
Quickfilver, one pound ; 
Common turpentine, one ounce. 


Grind the quickſilver with the tur- 


pentine, in a mortar, till it ceaſes 


to appear; then gradually add 
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the lard warmed, and carefully 


mix them together. 


Tus laſt unguent turns out of a 
much better blue colour than the 
foregoing, which is of a very dingy 
hue. Mercurial unguents have in 


many caſes the ſame effects with 


the preparations of this mineral 


taken internally; and are at pre- 
ſent frequently employed, not only 


againſt cutaneous diſorders, as al- 
terants; butlikewiſe in venereal and 


other Fe caſes, for raiſing a 


ſalivation. The ptyaliim excited 
by unction is ſaid to be attended 
with the feweſt inconveniencies, 
and to perform the molt complete 
cure. In ſome conſtitutions, mer- 
curials taken inwardly, run off by 
the inteſtines, without affecting the 


mouth; and in others, they affect 


the ſalival glands ſo quickly, as to 
occaſion a copious ptyaliſm, with- 
out extending their action to the re- 
moter parts, and conſequently with- 
out removing the cauſe of the diſ- 


caſe. 


/ 


" UnGcUENTUM DESICCATIVUM 
 RUBRUM. 
Red deficcative n-. 
Take of 
Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
White wax, half a pound; 
Calamine prepared, ſix ounces; 
Litharge prepared, 
Bole armenic, each four ounces; 
Camphor, three drams. © 2 
Melt the wax in the oil, and hay- 
ing taken them from the fire, 
gradually ſprinkle in the other 
ingredients, ſtirring them briſkly 
together into an ointment. The 
camphor muſt be previouſly 


ground with A little oil of al- 


monds. 83 


Tals is ſaid to be an excellent 
dryer and healer, but is at preſent 
in no great eſteem, and rarely kept 

in 
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the laſt Edinburgh pharmacopœꝛia, 
but is now dropt. 


Ux cUEN TUM DIAPOMPHOLY G0sS. 
Ointin ent of pompholyx. 
Take of 

Oil olive, twenty ounces; 

Juice of the berries of common, 
or deadly nightſhade, eight 
Ounces ; 

White wax, five ounces ; 

Ceruſſe, four ounces ; 

Burnt lead, 

Pompholyx, each two ounces ; 
Pure frankincenſe, one ounce. 
Boil the oil and the juice over a 
gentle fire, till the juice is ex- 
haled; and towards the end of 
the coction, melt the wax in the 
oil; then take the mixture from 
the fire, and add to it, whilſt hot, 


the other ingredients reduced to 


powder. Mix and make them 
into an ointment. 3 


Tunis is taken, as the preceding, 
from the laſt edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia. It ſtands 
recommended againſt hot in flam- 
matory ulcers and ſharp deflaxions 
on the eyes; but 1s very rarely 
made uſe of, having for ſome time 


given place to compoſitions more 


ſimple, though at leaſt equal in 
efficacy: for which reaſon it is now 
omitted by the college. 


UNGUENTUM e GUMMI 
ELEML. | 
Ointment of gum elemi. 


| Lond, 

Take of 

Mutton ſuet, freſh and tried, two 

pounds; 

Gum elemi, one pound ; 

Common turpentine, ten ounces. 
Melt the gum with the ſuet, and 
having taken them from the fire, 
immediately mix the turpen- 
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tine ; then, whilſt the maſs remains 
fluid, ſtrain it off. 


UNGUENTUM, vulgo 
LINIMENTUM, ARCAZL. 
The ointment, commonly called lini. 
ment, of Arceus, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, one pound ; 
Goats ſuet, or mutton ſuet, two 
pounds; 
Venice turpentine, 
Gum elemi, each a pound and 
a half. | 
Melt and ſtrain them, ſo as to make 
an ointment, according to art, 


TRISs unguent has long been 
in uſe for digeſting, cleanſing, and 
incarnating ; and for theſe pur- 
poſes is preferred by ſome to all 
the other compoſitions of this 


kind. ; 
UNGUENTUM EMOLLIENG, 


Emollient ointment, 


Edenb. 
Take of 
Palm oil, four pints; 
Freſh drawn linſeed oil, three 
pints: 
Yellow wax, one pound; 
Venice turpentine, half a pound, 
Melt the wax in the oils, over a 
gentle fire, then mix in the tur- 
pentine, and ſtrain the ointment, 
which ſupplies the place of the 
ointment of marſhmallows. 


IT is at leaſt equal to that oint- 
ment for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title, nothing of the mucilage 
or emollient matter of the marſh- 
mallows being there retained. And 
indeed, if mucilages were blended 


with ointments, they would poſſibly 


diminiſh, rather than increaſe their 
emollient virtue; as they render 
oils ſenſibly leſs unctuous, ſorming 
with them a new compound differ- 

end 
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ent from the ingredients, and miſ- 


able with water into a milky li- 


quor, as we have ſeen in Chap. vii. 


UNGUENTUM 

MERCURIALE. 

Mercurial ointment. 

Take of 

Hoes lard, two ounces. 

Quickſilver, one ounce. 
Beat them diligently together, till 
the quickſilver diſappears. It 


may likewiſe be made with two, 


three, or more times the quan- 


tity of quickſilver. 


THis is the moſt fimple of the 
mercurial ointments, though poſ- 
fibly as efficacious as any. It re- 
quir?s indeed a great deal more 
labour to extinguiſh the mercury 
in the lard alone, than when tur- 
pentine, or other like ſubſtances, are 
joined: but in recompence the 
compoſition with lard is free from 
an inconvenience which the others 
are accompanied with, viz, being 
apt, by frequent rubbing, to fret 
tender ſ:1ns, Some chuſe to ſtiffen 
this ointment with a fourth part 
of ſuet (proportionably diminiſhing 
the lard) which gives it a better 
conſiltence for uſe, 


Tax above preſcription, and re- 
mark, are from the foregoing edi- 
tion of this diſpenſatory. The col- 
lege has now received the addition 
of ſuet, in ſuch proportion as to 
make one-fourth the quantity of 
the whole ointment; the propor- 
ton of quickſilver being continued 
the ſame. The compoſition is 
now as follows. 
| Edinh. 

Take of 95 
Hogs lard, three ounces ; 

Mutton ſuet, one ounce ; 

Quickſilver, one ounce. 
beat them diligently together in a 

mortar, till the mercurial glo- 

bules diſappear. This ointment 


is made alſo with twice, and 
with thrice, the quantity of mer- 
eury. 


UNGUENTUM e MERCURIO 
| PRACIFITATO. 
Ointment of mercury precipitate; 


| Lead. 
Take of | 
vimple ointment, an ounce and 
a halt ; 
Precipitated ſulphur, two drams; 
White mercury precipitate, two 
ſcruples. | 
Mixthem well together, and moiſten 
them with ley of tartar, that they 
may be made into an ointment. 


Tr1s is a very elegant mercuri- 
al ointment, and frequently made 
uſe of againſt cutaneous diſorders. 
The preparations of mercury and 
ſulphur here directed, are choſen 
on account of their colour, 


* 


UNGUENTUM NERVINUM, 
Nerve ointment. 
Take.of ' 
Southernwood, 
Matjoram (or origanum) 
Mint, 45 
Pennyroyal, 
Rue, | | 
Roſemary, each, freſh gathered, 
{ix ounces ; | 
Neats- foot oil, ſive pints ; 


Beef ſuet, three pounds; 
Oil of bays, half a pint. 


Boil the herbs, with the neats- foot 


oil and ſuct, till the aqueous 
moiſture is exhaled; then preſs 
and ſtrain out the liquid, and 
adding to it the oil of bays, make 
the whole into an ointment. 


Txr1s ointment is deſigned, as 
its title expreſſes, for warming and 
ſtrengthening the nerves. The 
above form is from the precedin 
edition of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. It is an ill contrived 1 25 

or 
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for beſides the ingredients being 


more numerous than there is any 
occaſion for, the method of treating 
them is very exceptionable. The 
warm ftimulating, nervine virtues 
of the herbs conſiſt in their volatile 
parts, which are loſt in the boiling 
of them with the oil. The moit 
effectual method of impregnating 
ointments with theſe virtues of ve- 

etables, is that which we have for- 


merly propoſed (page 332) and 


which the college has now received, 
adding a ſuitable quantity of the 
eſſential oil of the ſubject. The 
preſent reformed compoſition is as 
follows. 

Edinb. 


Take of 
Mutton ſuet, two pounds; 
Oil of chamomile (by decoction) 
one pint ; | 
Oil of bays, a pint and a half; 
Eſſential oil of origanum, or of 
roſemary, two ounces. 
Melt the ſuet,, over a gentle fire, 
in the oil of chamomile, ſo as 


to make an ointment thereof; 


which being removed from the 
fire, ſtir into it the oil of bays 
and eſſential oil. 


Some, inſtead of mixing any 
eſſential oil with the compoſition, 
are accuſtomed to rub a few drops 
of it upon the ſurface of the plaiter 


when ſpread, 


UNGUENTUM NUTRITUM. 
The ointment called nutritum. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Litharge, 
Vinegar, each two ounces; 
Oil olive, fix ounces; 


Rub them in a mertar, adding the 


oil and vinegar, alternately, by 


little and little at a time, till the 


vinegar ceaſes to appear, and the 
ointment becomes uniform and 


white. 


art. IV. 


Tus ointment is troubleſome to 
make, and does not keep well, the 
vinegar exhaling, ſo as to leave the 
com pound too ſtiff: for which rea. 
ſon, it is now directed to be made 
in leſs quantity than in former 
editions, It is ſuppoſed to be à 
good Cooler and deficcative ; and 
is occaſionally uſed in excoriations, 
light ſerpiginous eruptions, and 
for anointing the lips of wounds or 
ulcers that itch much, or tend to 
inflammation, 


UncvenTUM OPHTHALMICUM, 
Eye ointment, 

Take of _ — 

Ointment of tutty, an ounce 
and a halt; 

Saturnine ointment, half an ounce; 
Camphor, half a dram. 

Mix and make them into an oint- 
ment according to art. 

This ointment may likewiſe be 
made with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of camphor, 


Tris unguent 1s very well con- 
trived for the purpoſe expreſled in 
its title; ſcarce any of thoſe com- 
monly met with being of equal ef- 
ficacy in inflammations, and hot 
acrid defluxions on the eyes. But 
as a good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in the uſe of ſaturnine appli- 
cations, for ſo tender an organ as 


the eye; and as compolitions of 


this kind may be eaſily formed ex- 
temporaneouſly, with ſuch propor- 
tions of the ingredients as the pre- 
ſcriber ſhall think fit; the Edin- 


burgh pharmacopœia (from the pre- 
ceding edition of which the above 


form is taken) has now omitted it. 


UNGUENTUM ͤ e PICE. 
Ointment of tar. 
Len. 
Take of 
Mutton ſuet, tried, 


* 


Tar, 
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Tar, each equal weights. | 
Melt them together, and ſtrain the 
mixture whilſt hot. 


Tyx1s compoſition, with the ad- 
dition of half its weight of reſin, 
has long been uſed in the ſhops as 
2 cheap ſubſtitute to the black ba- 
ſilicum. | 


UNGUENTUM 

SAMBUCINUM.: 

Ointment of elder, 
Lond, 

Take of = EL 
Elder lowers, full blown; four 

pounds; | | 
Mutton ſuet, tried, three pounds; 

Oi olive, one pint. 

Melt the ſuet with the oil, and in 
this mixture boil the flowers till 
they are almoſt criſp: then ſtrain 
and preſs out the ointment. 


: |  Edinb. | 

Take of 
The inner bark of the elder tree, 
The leaves of elder, freſh, each 

four ounces; 

_ Linſeed oil; two pints 3 
White wax, fix ounces. 

Let the bark and leaves be well 
bruiſed, and boiled in the oil till 
the humidity is conſumed; then 
preſs out the oil through a ſtrain- 
er, and melt in it the wax, ſo as 
to make an ointment. 


Tursg ointments do not ſeem 
luperior;to ſome others; which are 
much neater, and parable at leſs 
pence. They can ſcarce be ſup- 
poled to receive any conſiderable 
"ue from the ingredients which 
they take their name from: 


UNGUENT. SATURNINUM. . 


Saturnine ointment; 


| Land 
Take of _ 


Oil olive; half a pint ; 


0 5 


* 
9 
x 


White wax, an ounce and a half; 
Sugar of lead, two drams. 
Let the ſugar of lead, reduced into 

a very ſabtile powder, be ground 
with ſome part of the oil, and 
the wax melted with the reſt bf 
the oil: mix both together, and 
keep them ſtirring till the oint- 
ment 15 grown- cold, 


| Edi nb. 

Take f 8 
Sugar of lead, one ounce 
White wax, three ounces ; 
O1l olive, one pint. - | 

Liquefy the oil and wax together, 
and gradually add the ſugar of 
lead ; continually ſtirring them, 
till growing cold, they unite in- 
to an Ointment. 


w 


Bork theſe ointments are uſe- 
ful coolers and deficcatives : much 
ſuperior both in elegancy and ef- 
ficacy to the nutritum or tripbar- 
macum. 


1 


- 


UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 
De ſimple ointment. 

. : Lond. 

Take of „ 7 
Hogs lard, tried, two pounds; 
Roſe water, three ounces by 

, e 555 

Beat the lard with the roſe water; 
till they aie well mixed; then 

melt them over à very gentle 

fire, and ſet them by for ſome 
time, that the water may ſub- 
ſide: pour the lard off from the 
water, and keep inceſſantly ſtir- 
ring and beating it about till it 
grows cold, ſo as to reduce it 
into Aa light incoherent mals : 
laſtly, add ſo much eſſence of le- 
mons as will be ſufficient to give 
a grateful odour. 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


* UNGUENTUM ROSACEUM, 
| vulgo POMAT UM. 
The roſe ointment, commonly called 
| pomatum. 
13 Edin. | 
On any quantity of hogs lard, cut 
into ſmall pieces, and placed in. 


a glazed earthen veſſel, pour as 


much water as will riſe above 1t 
ſome inches; and digeſt them 
together for ten days, renewing 
the water every day. Then li- 
quefy the lard with a very gen- 
tle heat, and povr it into a pro- 
per quantity of reſe water : 
work them well together ; and 
afterwards pouring of the wa- 


ter, add to the lard ſome drops 


of oil of rhodium. 


Ts ointments are in common 
uſe for ſoftening and ſmoothing the 
kin, and healing chaps. 


UNGUENTUM e SULPHURE. 
Ointment of ſulphur. 


Lond. 
Take of : 

The ſimple ointment, half a 

pound ; | 

Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, 
- two ounces ; 

Eſſence of lemon s, one ſcruple. 
Mix them together. 


Tus is defigned for cutaneous 


diſorcers; it is much neater than 

the wnguentum antipſoricum cum 
fulphure, though, at leaſt, equally 
efficacious. 


UnevenTUm AD PsOoRAM. 
Ointment Ggainjt the ich. 
Take of 
Sulphur, one ounce ; 
White hellebore root, in powder, 
or crude {al ammontac, two 
drams; cr 
Hogs lard, two ounces. 
Mix, and make them into an oint- 
ment. 


Part IV 
Sy LPHUR is a certain remedy 
for the itch, more ſafe and effica- 
cious than mercury; for, as Dr. 
Pringle obſerves, unleſs a mercy. 


curial unction was to touch every 


part of the ſkin, there can be no 
certainty of ſucceſs; whereas, by a 
ſulphureous one, a cure may be 
obtained by only a partial undion, 
the animalcula, which occaſion 
this diſorder, being like other in. 
ſets, killed by the ſulphureous 
ſteams, which exhale by the heat of 
the body. As to the internal uſe 
of mercury, which ſome have ac- 
counted a ſpecific, there are ſeveral 
inſtances of men undergoing a 


complete ſalivation for the cure of 
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the lues venerea, without being ; 


freed from the itch. 

The quantity of ointment, above 
directed, ſerves for four unQtions : 
the patient is to be rubbed ever 
night ; but to prevent any difarder 
that might ariſe from ſtopping too 
many pores at once, a fourth part 
of the body 1s to be rubbed at one 
time. Though the itch may thus 
be cured by one pot of ointment, 
it will be proper to renew the ap- 
plication, and to touch the parts 
moſt affected, for a few nights 
longer, till a ſecond quantity alſo 
is exhauſted, and in the work caſes 
to ſuhjoin the internal uſe of ſal- 
phur, not with a view to purity the 
blood, but to diffuſe the ſteams 
more certainly through the ſkin ; 
there being reaſon to believe, that 
the animalcula may ſometimes lie 


too deep to be thoroughly deſtrej- 


ed by external applications. 


UNGUENTUM 
TRIPHARMACUM. 
Ointment of three ingredienli. 

| an. 

Take of | 
Common plafter, four ounces; 
Oil olive, two ounces by mea 

ſure; ; 
| Vinegat, 


T] 


J "ja a G 
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Vinegar, one ounce. by meaſure, Ix the preſent edition, the oĩint - 


Boil them together over a gentle 
fire, keeping them continually 
ſtirring till they are reduced to 
the conſiſtence of an ointment. 


This is a new method of pre- 


ment is ordered to be made only 


with butter, ſtiffened with a little 
wax: and the calamine is omitted, 
for certainly calamine and tutty 
were not both neceſſary in one com- 


1 * poſition. The formula is now as 
paring the anguð,j¼iuum nutritum, much follows. 

© ess troubleſome than the one al- 
: WY r::dy deſcribed under that title. Take of 
„ be compoſition proves likewiſe Freſh butter, four ounces; 
\ Wl wore ſmooth and uniform, and not White wax, two drams ; 
Wl © liable to grow dry in keeping. Tutty prepared, one ounce, | 
> This ointment is nevertheleſs infe- Melt the wax with the butter over 
c. BY both in reſpe& of elegancy a gentle fire, and then ſprinkle 
11 and efficacy, to the wnguerzum /a- in the tutty, continually ſtirring 
I trninun. them together, till the ointment 
of Ml is grown cold. | 


Ointment of tutty. Tune is one inconvenience 
We | Lond. in the uſe of butter, that it ſoon 
Is: Let any quantity of prepared tutty STO r ancid in keeping, inſomuch 
ery be mixed with as much purified that the ointment made with it, 
der vipers fat, as is ſufficient to re- ſhould ſeem unfit for an officinal. 
too duce it into the conſiſtence of a That either butter, or vipers fat, 
art ſoft ointment. is more effectual, or more inoffen- 
one five to the eyes, than the beſt ſort 
hus Tais ointment is deſigned for an of Florence oil; that the tutty 15 
ent, ophthalmic. What particular vir- in any reſpect ſuperior to calamine, 
ap- tues it receives from the vipers fat, Or that either have, in this form, 
arts ve ſhall not preſume to determine. all the effect which they ar e com- 
guts e monly ſuppoſed to have, I will not 
alſo In the preceding edition of the affirm. Both the calamine and 
caſes Edinburgh pharmacopœia, this tuty act only by virtue of the zinc 
ſul- ointment was directed as follows, they contain, and calamine ap- 
y th pears to contain the moſt of the 
eams Take of two, and. likewiſe to be the leaſt 
Kin; White wax, three ounces; variable in its contents. But the 
that Beſt oil olive, ten ounces; pure flowers prepared from zinc it- 
es lie Tutty prepared, two ounces; ſelf (ſee page 542.) are doubtleſs 


UNGUENTUM TUTLIE. 


alamine prepared, one ounce. 


Liquefy the wax with the oil over 


a gentle fire: then gradually 


mine, continually ſtirring them, 
till the ointment grows cold. 


ſprinkle in the tutty and cala- 


preferable to either. 


Txs Edinburgh college have 
now added 


UNGUENTUM TUTIZ 


ar his ointment may likewiſe be CAMPHORATUM. 
madeextemporaneouſly, by mix- Camphorated ointment of tuttys 
1 ing the calamine and tutty with Edinb. : 


/ mCca* 


in egat, 


four times their quantity of freſh 
utter. | 
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This is made by adding to the 
foregoing ointment two drams o 
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Medicinal Conipofitions: © 


campher, It is prepared alſo with Melt them together over a veri 


a double quantity of camphor. 


UNGCUENTUM VERMIFUGUM, 
Ointment againſt worms. 
Take of 
Lavender-cotton, 
Wormwood, 
Rue, 
Savin, 
Tanſy leaves, freſh gathered, 
each two ounces; 
Oil olive, a pint and a half ; 
Hogs lard, one pound : 
Yellow wax, three ounces ;_ 
Ox gall, 8 


Sccotorine aloes, each an ounce 
and a half; 

Coloquintida, 

Wormſeed, each one ounce. 
Bruiſe the- herbs, and boil them 
with the oil and lard, till the 

aqueous moiſture 1s evaporated 
then preſs the liquor through a 
ſtrainer, melt in it the wax, and 
afterwards add the other ingre- 
dients, boiling and ſtirring them 
together, ſo as to make an oint- 
ment. The aloes, coloquintida, 
and worm-ſeed, maſt be previ- 
ouſly reduced into a very ſubtile 
powder. 


This ointment is rubbed on the 
bellies of children for deſtroy ing 
worms, and ſometimes, as is ſaid, 
with good ſucceſs. It is taken from 
the pieceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia: in the pre- 
ſent it is omitted. 


UNGUENTUM ad 
VESICATORIA CC.] 
UNGUENTUM 
EPIPASTICUM [E.] 
Cintment for bliſter s. 
Lond. 


Take of | 
Hogs lard, tried, 
Bliſtering plaſter, each. equal 
weights, as 


Part! 


gentle fire, and keep them con. 
ſtantly ſtirring till grown cold. 


5 Edinb. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, 
Venice turpentine, each three 
ounces; 
Yellow wax, one ounce; 
Cantharides, three drams. 
To the lard and wax melted toge⸗ 
ther, add firſt the cantharides # 
reduced into powder, and then 
the turpentine: laſtly, mix the 
whole into an ointment. 


TAESsE ointments are added in 
the dreſſings for bliſters, intended to 
be made perpetual as they are calleq, 
or to be kept running for a confl- 
derable time, which in many chro. 
nic, and ſome acute caſes, they are 
required to be, Particular care 
ſhould be taken, that the canthari. 
des employed in theſe compoſitions 
be reduced into veryſubtile powder, 
and that the mixtures be made as 
equal and uniform as poſſible, 


UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUM MITIUS, 
The milder epiſpaſtic ointment, 


Edinb. 

Take of | 
Cantharides, 
White reſin, 
Yellow wax, each one ounce ; 
Hogs lard, 

Venice turpentine, each tao 
ounces ; 
Boiling water, a ſufficient quan- 

{3 ay. 

Infuſe the cantharides in the water, 
in a cloſe veſſel, for a night; then 
ſtrongly preſs out, and ſtrain tt? 
liquor, and boil it with the lard 
till the watery moiſture is con- 
ſumed ; then add the reſin, was, 
and turpentine, and make the 
whole into an ointment, _ 
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Tas ointment, containing the 
ſoluble parts of the cantharides 
uniformly blended with the other 
ingredients, is more commodious, 
and occaſions leſs pain, though 
not leſs effectual in its intention, 
than the two foregoing compoſi- 


2 
s tions with the fly in ſubſtance, 


UNGUENT'UM VIRIDE. 


ge- Green ointment. 
des Lond. 
den Take of 


The green oil, three pints; 
Yellow wax, ten ounces. 


d in Melt them together over a gentle | 
d to fre, and keep the mixture con- 
led tinually ſtirring until it is grown 
mk. coid, 

hro- 


Tris ointment does not ſeem to 
receive any particular Virtue from 


hae the ingredients to which its colour 
tions owing, 
de LINIMENTUM ALBUM. 
| White limment. 
Lond. 
Take of 
8. Oil olive, three ounces by mea- 
ent. ſure. 
Spermaceti, ſix drams ; 
White wax, two dreams. 
Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep them conſtantly 
ace; and briſkly Rirring, till grown 
cold, 
1 two 
i Tnis differs only in conſiſtence 
t quan- lon the Unguentum album. 
> water, BALSAMUM VIRIDE. 
it ; then Green balſam. 
rain the Edi nb. 
the lard Take of 
is con- Linſeed oil, | 
zn, wa Oil of turpentine, each one 
1ake the pound ; 
5 Verdegris, in powder, three 
Tul drams. 
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Boil and ſtir them well together till 
the verdegris is diſſolved. 
A balſam, ſimilar to this, is ſaid 

to have been greatly valued by our 

ſurgeons as a detergent. 


LINIMENTUM 
TRIPHARMAC UM. 
Liniment of three ingredients. 


Loud. 
Take of 
Common plaſter, four ounces; 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 
Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, con- 
tinually ſtirring them until they 
acquire the conſiſtence of a li- 
niment. 


Tuls 1s the ſame with the un- 
guentum tripharmacum, except that 
the quantity of oil is here increaſed, 
to give the compound the ſofter 
conſiſtence of a liniment. 


LixNIMENTUM VOLATILE. 
Holatile liniment. 


Take of 
Oil of hartſhorn, 
Spirit of hartſnorn, each equal 
parts. 
Mix them together. 


De. Pringle obſerves, that in the 
inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangu- 
lation of the fauces, a piece ” of 
flannel, moiſtened with this mix- 
ture, and applied to the throat, to 
be 
hours, is one of the moſt efficaci- 
ous remedies. By means of this 
warm ſtimulating application, the 
neck, and ſometimes the whole 
body, is put into a ſweat, which, 
after bleeding, either carries off, 


or leſſens the inflammation. Where 


the ſkin cannot bear the acrimony 
of this mixture, the volatile lini- 
ment of the ſhops (page 440. .) may 
be made trial ol. 


Te 3 CERATUM 


renewed every four or five 


% 


646 
j CERATUM ALBUM, 
Whyte cerate, 


Long, 
Take of 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 
White wax, four ounces ; 
Spermaceti, half an ounce. 
Liquefy them all together,and keep 


them ſtirring till the cerate is 


grown quite cold. 


Tris differs from the white oint- 
ment and liniment, only in being 
pf a thicker conſiſtence. | 


CERATUM CITRINUM. 
Yellow erate. 
| Lind. 
Take of 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, half 
a pound; ; 
Fellow wax, one ounce, 


Melt them together. 


Tr1s is no otherwiſe different 
from the yellow baſilicum, than 
being of a ſtiffer conſiſtence, which 
renders it for ſome purpoles more 
commodious. | 


CERATUM EPULOTICUM, 
Epulotic cerate. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Oil olive, one pint ; 
Yellow wax, 

_ Calamine prepared, each half a 

ound. 

Liquify the wax with the oil, and 
as ſoon as the mixture begins to 
grow ſtiff, ſprinkle in the cala- 
mine; keeping them conſtantly 
ſtirting together, till the cerate 
is grown quite cold. 


UNGUENTUM e LAPIDE 
CALAMINARI. 
Ormiment of calamine. 
Eidinb. 
Take of | 
Yellow wax, eighteen qunces ; 


Medicinal Compoſitions, 


Part IV. 
2 olive, two pints ; 
—alamine prepared, ten ounce 
1 2 a balf. 8 
elt the wax wich the oil, and ora. 
dually ſprinkle in the calamine 
mixing and ſtirring them well By 
gether till grown cold, 


TrEsE compoſitions are formed 
upon the ccrate which ToRNER 
ſtrongly recommends in Cutaneous Wl 
ulcerations and excoriations, and 
which has been uſually diſtinguiſh. ; 
ed by his name. They appear from 
experience to be excellent epulo- 
tics, and as ſuch are frequently 
made uſe of in practice. 


CERATUM MERCURIALE, 
Mercurial cerate. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, 
Hogs lard, tried, each half 2 
ound ; 
uickſilver, three ounces ; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 
dram. | 
Melt the wax with the lard, then 
radually add this mixture to the | 
quickſilver and balſam of ſul- 
phur, previouſlypround together, 


UnGUENnNTUM PARALYTICUM. 
Palſey ointment. 
Take of 


Hogs lard, 
Oil of bays, each four ounces; 
Strong ſpirit of vitriol, one 
ounce, 
Mix, and make them into an un- 
guent. 


Tris irritating compoſition l3 
applied to numbed or paralytic 


limbs: it ſoon reddens and inflames 


the ſkin, and when this effect 15 

roduced, muſt be taken off; after 
which, the part is to be anointed 
with any emollient uaguent, © 
that of elder, 5 Us 


Done 


the 
ſul- 


ler. 
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UnGUENTUM DIGESTIVUM, 
Dige/. ive oiniment. 
Take of 
Yellow baſilicum, 
Black baſilicum, 
ounces; 
Balſam of turpentine, four ounces, 
Mix, and make them into an oint- 
ment. | | 


each eight 


LiNIMENTUM ANODYNUM. 
Anodyne liniment. 
Take of 
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Nerve ointment, three ounces ; 
Balſam of turpentine, one ounce. 
Mix them together, 


LiNIMENTUMHZ MORRHOIDALRE. 
Liniment fur the piles. 
Take of | 


Emollient ointment, two ounces; 


Liquid laudanum, half an ounce, 

Mix theſe ingredients with the 
yolk of an egg, and work them 
well together, 
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6 HA PT ER XII, 


Ro 35. Epitliems. 


EPITHEMA 
2 VESICATORIUM. 
Bliſtering epithem. 

8 Lond. 

AAKE of 
Cantharides, reduced into 

a moſt ſubtile powder, 
Wheatflower, each equalweights. 
Make them into a paſte with vine- 

gar. 


Tuts compoſition is of a ſofter 


conſiſtence than the bliſtering pla- 
ſters, and for this reaſon is in ſome 
caſes preferred. Practitioners differ 
with regard to the degree of con- 
ſiſtence and adheſiveneſs moſt pro- 
per for applications of this kind, 
and ſometimes vary them occaſion- 


ally. 


CATA PLASMA e CYMINO. 
Caiaplaſm of cummin. 
Ln 
Take of 5 
Cummin ſeeds, half a pound ; 
Bay berries, 
Scordium leaves dried, 
Virginian ſnakeroot, each three 
ounces; 
Cloves, one ounce; 


Honey, thrice the weight of the 


powdered ſpecies. . 
Make them into a cataplaſm. 


Tr1s is a reformation of the 
TRERIAcCA LonDINExNs1s, which 
for ſome time paſt has been ſcarce 
otherwiſe made uſe of than as a 
warm cataplaſm : only ſuch of its 
ingredients are retained as contri- 


bute moſt to this intention. 


CATA PLASMA ARO- 
MATICUM. 


: Aromatic —_ 
Edinb. 


Take of 
Long birthwort root, 
Bay berries, each four Ounces z 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Mint leaves, each three ounces ; 
Jamaica pepper, 


yrrh, each two ounces ; 


Honey, thrice the weight of the 


owders. 


Mix and make them 1 into a cata- 


plaſm ; which ſupplies the place 
of theriaca for external purpoſcs, 


CATAPLASMADISCUTIENS, 


Diſcutient cataplaſm. 
/ Edinb. 


Take of 


Bryony root, three ounces; 

Elder flowers, one ounce ; 

Gum ammoniac, half an ounce; 

Sal ammoniac, crude, two drann; 

Cam phorated ſpirit of wine, one 
Hunce. 


Boil the roots and flowers in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water, till 
they become tender; and hav- 

ing then bruiſed them, add to 


them the gum ammoniacum, 
diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity 
of vinegar, and likewiſe the 
ſal ammoniac and ſpirit : mixthe 
whole together, ſo as to make 
them into a cataplaſm, 


Tas compoſition is as good a 


diſcutient as any thing that can 
well be contrived in this form of 
a cataplaſm. 
pitals the following more ſimple 
form 15 made uſe or. 


In ſome of our hot- 


CATAPLASMA DISCUTIENS« 
Diſcutient calaplaſiu. 


Take of 


Barley meal, fix ounces ; ; 


Freſh 


. 


Chap. 12. 


Freſh hemlock, well bruiſed, 
two OUNCES 3 | | 

Crude ſal ammoniac, half an 
i „ 

Vinegar, a ſufficient quantity. 


Boil the meal and the hemlock 


leaves for a little time in the 
vinegar, and then mix with 
them the ſal ammoniac, 


CATAPLASMA MATURANS. 


Ripening cataplaſm, 
Lond. 
Takeof 
Figs, four ounces; 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, one 
ounce; 
Galbanum, ſtrained, half an 
ounce. | 
Beat the figs thoroughly in a mor- 
tar, occaſionally dropping in 
ſome ſpirit of wine or ſtrong 
ale; then carefully mix with 
them the ointment firſt liquefied 
along with the galbanum. 


CATAPLASMA SUPPURANS. 
Suppurating cataplaſin. 


Edinb. 
Take of 85 
White lily (or marſnmallow) 


roots, four ounces; 
Fat ſigs, one ounce; 
aw onions, bruiſed, ſix drams; 
Galbanum, half an ounce ; 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, 
Oil of camomile by decoction, 
each one ounce ; | 
Linſeed meal, as much as is 
ſufficient. ot. 

Let the lily (or marſhmallow) 
roots be boiled along with the 
es, in a ſufficient. quantity of 
water, till they become tender; 
then bruiſe, and add to them 
the other ingredients, and make 
the Whole into a cataplaſm, ac- 
cording to art. The galbanum 


muſt be previouſly diſlolved in 
the yolk of an egg. 


7 


| - E pithems. 


Bork theſe compoſitions are 
good ſuppurants, or ripeners z 
though their effects probably de- 
pend more on their keeping the 


part ſoft, moiſt, and Warm, than 


on any particular qualities of the 
ingredients. „„ 


SINAPISMUS. 


A ſinapiſm, 
Edinb. 
Take of 


Muftard ſeed, in powder, 
Crumb of bread, _ each equal 


parts ; 


Strong vinegar, as much as is 


ſufficient. | 
Mix and make them into a ca- 
taplaſm ; to which 1s ſometimes 


added a little bruiſed garlic. 


In the preceding edition two fi. 
napiſms were deſcribed ; a fimple, 


which is that above directed, with- 
out the garlick; and a compound, 


| which is as follows. 


Take of | 


Muſtard ſeed, in powder, 
Crumb of bread, each two 
ounces * 


* 


Garlic, bruiſed, half an ounce; 


Black ſoap, one ounce; 
Strong vinegar, a ſufficient 
quantity. 5 | 
Mix and make them into a cata- 

plaſm, according to art. 


Bor theſe compoſitions are 
employed only as ſtimulants : they 
often inflame the part, and raiſe 
bliſters, but not ſo perfectly as 
cantharides. They are frequently 
applied to the ſoles of the feet 
in the low ſtate of acute diſeaſes, 


for raiſing the pulſe aud relieving. 
the head, 


COAGU. 
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Medicinal Compoſitions. 


COAGULUM 
ALUMINOSUM. 
Alum curd. 
4 Loud. 
Take 


Any quantity of the white of 


8 eggs. 

Agitate it with a ſufficiently 3 4 
lump of alum, in a tin di 
until it is coagulated. 


» 


Tuis preparation is taken from 
Riverius. It is an uſeful aſtringent 
epithem for ſore, moiſt eyes, and 
excellently cools and repreſſes thin 
defluxions. Slighter inflammations 
of the eyes, occaſioned by duſt, 
expoſure to the ſun, or other like 
cauſes, | are generally removed 
by fomenting them with warm 
milk and water, and waſhing 
them with the collyrium deſcribed 
zin page 620. Where the com- 
plaint is more violent, this prepa- 
ration, after the inflammation has 
yielded a little to bleeding, is 
one of the beſt external remedies. 


It is to be ſpread on lint, and ap- 


plicd at bed- time. 
CAaTAPLASMA EMOLLIENS. 

Enollient cataplaſin. 

Take of 

Crumb of bread, eight ounces; 

White ſoap, one ounce; 

Cows milk, freſh, a ſufficient 
quantity. 


* 


Part IV. 


Boil them a little together. 


CATAPLASMA STOMACHIcuy 
Stomachic cataplaſm, ; 
Take of | 
The aromatic cataplaſm, one 
ounce ; 5 | 
Expreſſed oil of mace, two 
rams; 
Anodyne balſam, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduce them into 
a proper conſiſtence. 


CaTAPLASMA CAMPHORATUM, 
Camphorated cataplaſm, 
„ | 
Aromatic cataplaſm, one ounce; 
Camphor, one dram. 
Mix them together, 


CAaTAPLASMA ISCHIADICUM. 
Iſchiadic cataplaſm. 
Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, half a pound; 
White pepper, 
Ginger, each one dram ; 
Simple oxyme], as much as will 
reduce them into a cataplaſm. 


Tux uſe of theſe compoſitions, 
which are taken from our hoſpi- 
tals, may be eaſily underſtood from 
their titles. The laſt 1s a very 
ſtimulating application, and fie- 
quently veſicates the ſkin, 


8 * &- #® 
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Blorbent earths page 62 


Acacia, Ægyptian 73 
German 205,.400 


Acids | 61 
animal 143 
mineral = 

marine 25, 448 
nitrous 25, 447 

_,. vwuniolls 25, 463 
vegetable 3. 14 

Acrids 69 

Adder 245 

Adderſtongue 188 

AEthiops, /ee Ethiops, 16. 

Affinities of bodies 27 

Agaric 8 76 
of the oak 76 

Agrimony 77 

hemp agrimony 139 
| water-agrimony 139 
Alder 79 
"black alder 79 
Alcohol | 381 
Ales medicated - "hu 
aperient 302 
bitter 302 
Butler's 302 
cephalic 302 
diuretic 302 
ſcorbutic | 303 
Alexanders 1353 
Alkaline infuſion + 276 
ſalts, fixt 8, 423 
polatile 429 

Alkanet | 87 

Aliſpice 201 

Al n ds 85 

expreſſed oil 266 

Almond ſoap Ev a 

m— 79 

purified 262 
oo 407 


reſin 5 
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Anacardium 


Aloes elixir 
pills 
wine 

wood 

Alterative mercurials, &c. 
fee Mercurials, &c. 

Alum | 
burnt or dried 
curd 
water or ſolution 

_ whey 

Amber 
prepared 
balſam 
compound powder 

_ tincture 
troches | 
oil, ſalt and ſpirit 

Ambergris 

eſſence 

Ammoniac ſalt, /e Salt 
Ammoniacum gum 

purified 

Jule 

milk or milky ſolution 44. 

plaſter with mercury 629 
Amomum 


Angelica 
candied 
diſtilled water 
Anhalt water 
Animals 
Anime 
Aniſeed 
eſſential oil 
compound water 
AntiheRic of Poterius 
Antimony 
butter 
calx 
cauſtic 
cefuſle : 5 30 
Antimon 


6 5 


— 
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Antimony cinnabar page 539 
| crocus 527 
wp diaphoretic 529 
emetic mild 528 
9 ethiops 545 
glaſs 53 
glaſs cerated 537 
panacea 535 
prepared , 26 
Purging 537 
regulus 531 
ſulphurs $33» 534 
tinctures 4109, 323 
wine f 293 
Ants : 143 
Apozems, ſee Decoctions. 
Apple, crab 172 
garden 171 
Aquafortis 449 
| compound 451 
puri fied 450 
Aqua regia 451 
Arabic gum 149 
emulſion 606 
Arcæus's liniment 638 
Archangel RY * 163 
Aromatics | 6”: 00 
Arquebuſade water : 398 
Arrach, garden 97 
ſtinking 97 
Arſenic 93 
Arſmart, biting 195 
„ Pottech 194 
Arum | 94 
electuary 334 
emulſion 607 
compound powder 548 
Aſafetida 95 
puriſied 201 
tincture 309 
Aſarabacca 95 
Aſh tree 144 
Aſhes of vegetables 8, 22 
_. pearl-aſh . 126 
potaſh 100 
Ruſſia aſnes 126 
Aſparagus 96 
Aſthmatic elixir 324 
Aſtringents 67 
Athanor furnace 32 
Avens : = 7 119 


MIN DE X. | 


1 


8 N page 99 

* 175 

ſimple water 378 

compound water 383 

Balſam of amber 481 

anodyne 421, 440 

of Berne 3 322 

of Canada 239 

cephalic 590 

of Copaiba 99 

Friar's 322 

of Gilead 189 

green | 645 

of guaiacum 321 

Guido's 421 

of life 330 

Locatelli's 589 

odoriferous 590 

Perſian 322 

of Peru 100 

ſaponaceous 

of ſulphur 485 

of Tolu 101 

of turpentine 419 

traumatic | 322 

Wade's ib. 

Barbadoes tar | 198 

_ diſtilled oil 419 

Barberries 103 

gelly of 338 

Barilia 427 

Barks, ſeaſon of gathering 253 

Barley 153 

Barley water 282 

Baſil 186 

Baſilicum ointment . - 636 

Baſtard-ſaffron 118 

Baftard-ſftone-parſley _ 8 

Beaume de commandeur 322 

Bay-berries 104. 

electuary 586 

eſſential oil 362 

Bay- leaves 164 

Edellium 101 

Beans 6 140 

buck-beans 242 
Malaca- bean 


Bearſbreech or brankerſine 74 


Bedſtraw, ladies 


reer 


Fees page 90 
Beets 103 
genit herb 
Benzoine 102 
flowers 479 
, magiſtery 327 
tincture 1b. 
Beton y 103 
Bezoar ſtone 104 
prepared 25 5 
Bezoar mineral 540 
with tin 544 
Bezoardic powder 551 
Birch 104 
Birthworts 2 
Biſhopſweed 83 
Biſmuth 105 
magiſtery 541 
Biſtort 106 
Bitters 70 
Bitter ale 302 
infuſion 273 
purging 16. 
tincture | 305 
wine 293 
Bitter-apple 128 
Bitter-ſweet 136 
Bitter-vetch 190 
Bitumens 21 
Blackberrries 211 
Bleſſed- thiſt le 117 
Bliſtering plaſters 632 
epithem 647 
ointments 644 
Bloodſtone 150 
prepared 25 5 
Bluebottle 133 
Bolar earths, 273, 6c 
Bole-armenic _ | 106 
French, &c. 106 
compound powders 549 
Boluſes 3 579 
alexipharmac 579 
of alum 580 
antidyſenteric 582 
of camphor 5 80 
of caſtor 75. 
cathartic 16. 
en WOE 531 
ciaphoretie ib. 
diuretic 16. 
3 8 7 
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Bryony 


| Buckbeans 


Bugle 


Butter of antimony 


653 
eis emmenagogue ber. 155 
febrifuge 
hyſteric 

iliac 

mercurial 

emetic 

pectoral = 44. 
of rhubarb with mercury ibs 
rheumatic 
ſcillitic 
ſudorific 
treacle 
turpentine 


* 


Bones 
Borage * 
Borax 


its ſedative ſalt 
Box wood 


empyreumatic oil 
Brakes 


Bramble 

Bran. 

Brankurſine 

Braſil wood 

Bread | 
ſow-bread 

Briar, wild 

Brimſtone, ee Sulphur 

Brooklime 

Broom 

5 butcherſbroom 

Broth, viper 

compound water 


Buckthorn 
yup 


Bu gloſs 
Ba aach 
decoction 
Burgundy pitch 
Burnet 
Burnet-ſaxifrage 
black 
Butcheribroom 
Butler's ale 


Butterbur 


© 


Cabbages 108 
Calamine Kr 110 
prepared 25 
cerate 646 
ointment 646 
Ealamiat 111 
Calamus aromaticus 16. 
Calcination 56 
Calomel | 519 
Calx of antimony 529 
err, 512 
tin 03 
Camels hay 8 159 
Cammock 187 
Camomile, ſe Chamomile 124 
Campeachy wood 167 
Camphor I2, 13 
bolus 580 
cataplaſm | 649 
emulſion | 606 

Julep 509? 
ointment 3 635 
ſolution in oif 332 
ſolution in ſpirit Ms 
Candies, ſee Preſerves 336 
Canella, white 7 
'Cantharides 115 
tinctures | 306 

plaſters 632 
ointments 644 

Capers 116 
Caper bark . 
Capillary herbs 250 
Capſicum | 201 
Caranna 116 
Caraway ſeeds 119 
eſſential oil 360 
ſpirituous water 394 
Cardamom ſeeds 116 
ſpirituous water 393 

0 tincture 307 
Carduus benedictus 117 
; extract 375 
infuſion | 269 

| ſimple water - "20 
Carline thiſtle . 118 
* #*Carpobalſam ES 16. 
Carrot 135 
of Crete 5 | 


4 


1 N D E x. 


Carrot, deadly 


Caſcarilla 137 
Caſſia 120 
electuary 586 
ul 
Caſſia ee 11 
Caſſidony 232 
Caſſumunar 121 
Caſtor | itz. 
bolus 580 
tinctures 307, 308 
ſimple water 45 375 
Cataplaſms 647 
aromatic 16. 
cam phorated 649 
of cummin 647 
diſcutient ib. 
emollient 649 
iſchiadic | of 
ripenin 648 
_— | 5 
ſuppurating 648 
Catechu 563 
Catmint 182 
Cauliflower 103 
Cauſtic, antimonial 538 
common milder 429 
ſtronger ib. 
lunar 490 
Cautery, potential 428 
Cayan pepper ol 
Celandine 124 
Centaury | 248 
extract 404 
Cerate of Calamine 640 
epulotic ib, 
mercurial .--- 
Turner's | ib, 
white : ib. 
yellow ib. 
Ceruſſe 123. 501 
compound powder 550 
Ceruſle of antimony 530 
Ceterach 1 
Chalk „ 
prepared — 
decoction 279 
julep 23 610 
Chalybeate preparations, fee 
Steel tinckures + 3 


Chaly beate 


15 page 239 
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. 1 N D E x. | 655 I 
N cbalybeate wine | page 294 Collection of ffimples page 251 I 
ö Chamomile 124 Collyriums 620 3 
5 eſſential oil 3 dry of Rhazi 560 # 
5 oil by decoction 330 Colophony 420 1 
0 ſimple water 377 Coloquintida | 128 | 
I extract | 404 extract | 408, 4 $3 
2 wild 130 pills * | 5 1 
I Chaſte tree | 77 Colts foot 1 Y 
A Cheeſerennet 145 Columbines 90 4 
0 Cherries 122 Comfry 129 = 
8 black cherry water 376 Comminution | 53 
5 winter cherries 77 Confection of Archigenes 591 3 
7 Chervil 123 cordial 414. 591 1 
. Chich peas 125 of Damocrates 591 : 
9 Chickweed 81 of kermes 349 1 
7 China root 1 Japonic 589 I 
Chio turpentine 238 Pauline 591 4 
Chocolate nut 110 Rawleigh's 414 I 
Cicely ſweet 180 Conſerves 333 4 
Cichory 125 Conſerve of hipps 336 L 
Cinnabar of antimony 539 lavender 335 L, 
factitious 5o9 mallows 16. I 
native 126 mint 334 3 
Cinnamon | 127 orange peel 335 4 
eſſential oil 361 roſemary zb. 3 
ſimple water 371 roſes 335 I 
fpirituous water 394 rue 334 F 
infuſion 277 ſcrvy-graſs 25. 3 
tincture 308 ſloes 336 7 
Cinquefoil 194 woodſorrel 334 4 
Circulatory veſſels 44, 304 wormwood 335 3 
Citrons 127 Conſound, middle 109 A 
Citruls 26. Contrayerva 129 4 
Civet 249 compound powder 551 3 
Clary 153 Copaiba balſam 99 4 
Clays 23 compound oil 420 AY 
Chvers 2 Copal I29 $ 
Clove july-flowers 119 Copper 132 I 
Xp ſyrup 342 calx 498 3 
ſpice „ cryſtals 40 1 
e.ſſentiĩal oil 360 volatile tincture 499 1 
Coating glaſſes 34 Copperas 247 1 
Cobalt 93 Coral 129 b 
Cobweb 90 prepared 255 © 4 
Cochineal 127 Coralline 129 1 
Coffee , 128 Coralline mercury 513 3 
Colbatch's ſiyptic powder 543 Coriander, 129 23 
Colcothar of vitriol 443 Cork 233 I 
Cold ſeeds | 250 Cornachini*s powder coy” 1 
Coleworts, garden 180 Cornel 17 4 
5 Ka; - #6, Corn-roſe © 
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Coſtmar _ ape 99 | Decantation * 
Coſtus 55 rhe 130 Decoctions Fog 1) 
.Cowlſlips * _ 193 antifebrile 284 
| ſyrup r antihectic 283 
Crab apples 272 aaſtringent 285 
Crab claws _ | EM of burdock = 
prepMd "5 a of chalk 279 
compound powder 550 common 287 
'Crabs- eyes 114 diuretic 28 
| prepared 255 febrifuge 28 
dell IS for as 287 
Cream of tartar | 473 for glyſters ib, 
Creſſes $82.7! of Japan earth 286 
| ſciatica creſſes 150 Japonic : 279 
Crocus of antimony 527 ere 280 
waſhed 528 of logwood 285 
medicinal 526 nephritic 280 
of iron, aperient 495 nitrous 281 
aſltringent 7b, pectoral ib, 
Crocus of metals 527 Peruvian 226 
Crowfoot-craneſbill | 1 ſeneka ib, 
Cryſtal - | 64 ſnakeroot 281 
n alli tion 46, 459 of tamarinds with ſena 282 
Cxyſtals of copper 498 vulnerary BE: Bk 
4 tartary | - Ys. white | 278 
Cubebs 5 1 compound 279 
Cucumber „ of the woods ) 
woild cucamber 132 Deſlagration 
Cucurbit | 132 Deliquiation 
Cummin | 134 Depuration 
e.ſſential oil 361 Deſpumation 
cataplalm _ 647 Detonation 
platter 628 Devil's bit 
Currants, red 209 Diachylon plaſter 
gelly 338 Diaſcordium 598 
. Currant raiſins | 248 Diet drinks, /ce Ales, Wines, De- 
Cyperus root 124 coctions. 
0 _ Cypreſs tree 132 Digeſtion 
an turpentine 238 Dill | 
, eſſential oil 
D. ſimple water 
Dag s elixir 317 Diſlillation 
Daiſies 102 of ſimple waters 
\ .Damaſk roſe 5 209 ol vinous ſpirits 
Damſons 205 - of acid Ipirite 
Dandelion ny 136 of alkaline ſpirits 
Danewort | | 136 ' of effential ouls 333 
Dates 134 of empyreumatic oils 418 
Dead. nettle 163 Dittander [+ >. = 308 
| Peadly carrot 239 Dittany of Crete 195 
" * L White or baſtard 4 
ock 


8 
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Dock page 163 EleQuary, alexeterial page 597 | 
water dock | - zb. alterative ibs 
Dodder of thyme 133 antiepileptic ib. 
Dog - roſe 13 antidyſenterid 58 598 
Dog's mercury 176 aromatic 598 
Double tongue 453 of arum root 334 
Dragons — 136 balſamic _ 98 
Dragant gum, ſce Tragacanth. of bay berries 586 
Draughts | 609 binding ; 602 
cCathartic 616 caryocoſtine 588 
ſaline ib. of caſia 586 
- diaphoretic 617 chalybeate 598 
diuretic 13. deobſtruent 599 
anodyne ib. for a gonorrhœa 26. 
oily 607 of guaiacum 7b. 
Drops, palſey -. * 386 bæmorrhoidal 602 
of life 328 incraſſating 600 
Dope 141 lenitive 87 
Drying of ſimples 25 2 nephritic 90 
Dungs 2 3 2 | paralytic . ib. 
Dwarf-elder 5 136 peecdoral 588 
Peruvian 600 
E. purgative acid 601 
. ſaponaceous ib. 
Earths, general diviſion of 21, 62 of ſcammony 588 
Earth, fullers 126 of ſcordium ab. 
Japan 15 5 of ſulphur 602 
Lemnian 107 Elemi 137 
ſealed 167 ointment 638 
Sileſian 107 Eleutheria 137 
Earthworms 170 Elixir of aloes 323 
Eaton's ſtyptic 318 aſthmatic 324 
Eau d' arquebuſade 398 Daffy's 317 
de carmes 383 of health 316 
de luce 442 of guaiacum „ 
de Rabel 455 of myrrh compound 326 
Edulcoration 48 paregoric 324 
Fel 1 88 peQtcral 26. 
Eggſhells prepared 256 of propriety 323 
Elaterium 402 Helmont's 292 
Elder 216 Paracelſus's 323 
berries, rob of 399 vi:riolic 16. 
flowers, ſimple water 380 ſacred 326 
oil by decoction 331 ſtomachic 228 
ointment Oat uterine 32 
Elder, dwarf 136 of vitriol 325 
lecampane 138 acid. 324 
candied ' 337 dulcified 326 
extract 9084 Mynſicht's 326 
lectuaris % ;cé%• ,- Ya_uare 326 
Llectuary, acid. 597 Bike boot” | 
"ao | U Elutriation 
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Elutriation 

Emerald 

Emetics 

Emulſions 

Emulſion, Arabic 
with arum 
camphorated 
common 
oily 

purging 

of ſpermaceti 


page 85 


en 
Ens Veneris 
Epithems 
bliſtering 
volatile 
Epſom ſalt 
Eryngo 
I $ Candicd 
Eſſence, alexipharmac 
of ambergris 
of lemons. 
of Neroli 
royal 
of the woods 
Eſſential oils 
f ſalts | 
Ethereal ſpirit 
Ethiopic pills 
Ethiops antimonial 
mineral 
martia} 
Evaporation 
E ${iccation 
Expreſſion 
Extraction 
Extracts 
Extrac, cathartic 
of centaury 
of chamomile 
of elecampane 
of gentian 
of guaitacum | 
of black hellebore 
of hemiock 
of jalap 
of liquorice 
of logwood, 406, 413 
of opium by digeſtion 415 
of Peruvian bark 406, 413 
| of plantane | 400 


> gp" 


Extract of Rudius 
of rue 
of ſaffron 
of ſavin 
of ſteel] - 
Thebaic 
of worm wood 


Eyebri dt 


F. 
Fats, 
prepared or purified 

Featherfew 
Fennel _ 

eſſential oil 

ſimple water 
Fennel- flower 

hogs-fennel 
Fenugreek 
Fermentation 
Fern 
Feverfew 
Figs 


18, 98 
257 
174 
142 
361 
378 
183 
199 
143 


Figwort 


Filtration 
Fir 
Fiſh- glue 
Flag, ſweet 
yellow water- flag 
Flax, common 
purging 
Fleawort 
Flies, Spaniſh, | 
Flint / 


Flixweed 


Flower-de-luce 
yellow water flower de- luce 147 
Flowers of benzoine 479 
ſel ammoniac 403 
ſulphur 
waſhed 
ſteel 
Zinc 
Fluellin 
honey of 


Fluxes for metals 


Fomentation, anodyne 
aromatic 
i commou 
ſtrengthenipg 
Foxglove : 
Frankin- 


1409. Wl 


prankincenſe 


Friar's bal ſam 
Frogs ſpawn 
Fullers earth | 
Rulminating gold 
Fumitory | 
Furnaces 

Fuſion 


Galangal 
Galbanum 
purified 
Galenic pharmacy 
Galls . 
Gamboge 
paoills 


Gargariſm, aſtringent 


common 


emollient 
detergent 


Garlick 
oxymel 


ſyrup 
Garnet ſtone 


Gaſcoigns's powder 
Gelley of barberries 


Currants 
hartſhorn 
quinces 

Gentian 
extract 
Germander 


page 


water germander 


Gilla of vitriol 
Ginger 


ſyru 
Ginſeng . 


Glaſs veſſels, coating 


Glaſs of antimony 


cerated 


Glaſs-wort 
Glauber's ſalt 


Glutinous ſubſtances 


Clyſter, anodyne 
aſtringent 


for the colic 


common 
domeſtic 
emollient 


248 Glyſter, fetid page 622 
3%/ĩęé Oö --* ap 621 
207 purgative 622 
126 ſtarch 621 
489 turpentine 622 
144 Goats-rae 145 
30 Gold - 98 
1 fulminating 489 
moſaic 506 
potable 489 
Golden - rod 246 
144 Goldilocks 232 
ib.- Gooſeprafs 90 
261 Gourd-ſeed 5 
I Grains of paradiſe 146 
145 cnidian 220 
76. oily, purging 226 
c52 Gia 146 
621 Gromwell _ 169 
26. Groundivy 150 
ib, Groundpine : 124 
26. Groundſel 17 
78 Gualacum, gum and wood 148 
351 bal ſam 321 
348 elixir 16. 
64 empyreumatical oil 418 
80 extract | 407 
338 rein 410 
ib, tincture, volatile, 310 
1 wines 301 
338 Guido's baliam 421 
146 Guinea pepper 201 
405 Gum a 13, 66 
123 Gum of aloes 407 _ 
223 ammoniacum 84 
464 anime 88 
249 Arabic 5 149 
ib, cherry and plum tree 26. 
146 elemi 5 137 
34 guaiacum 148 
530 hederæ 150 
537 juniper 159 
160 lac 162 
468 ſeneca 149 
66 tragacanth f ibs 
621 Gum: re ſin | 14 
622 ſtraining of ; 201 
621 Gypſum | 23, oz 
622 H: | I; 
16. Hartſhorn Ok { 130 
621 " /_ _" @aicined + ; 259 
V.nn 7 Hasitharn 
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Hartſhorn gelly 
V oil, ſalt, ſpirit 

Hartſton zue 

Hartwort 

Hawꝛthorn 


Hedgehy ſſop 


Hedge muſtard 
Hellebore, black 
extract 
tincture 
white 
honey 
tincture 


— 


Hematites 
Hemlock 
extract 

Hemp 

water- hemp 

hemp- agrimony 
Henbane, black and white 
Herb - benet | 
Herb maſtich 
Herb- paris 
Herb-truelove 
Herb twopence 
Hermodacty ls 
Hiera picra 
Hipps 


conſerve 


- Hogs-fennel 


Honey 
; clarified 

Egyptian 

of fluellin 

hellebore 

of herb mercury 

of roſes | 

ſolu e 

Honey water 

Honeyſuckle 

Hops | 

Horehound 

Horns 

Horſeradiſh | 

| -COtapound: water 

Horſetail | 

H-t ſeeds | e 

Houndſtongue 

Houſelee 

Hungary water 


Hy pociſti: 


430 
168 


226 
229 


148 


139 


151 


406 


3˙3 


151 


n 
page 283 


Hyop 
eſſential oil 
ſimple water 


J. I. 
Jack-by-the-hedge 
Jalap 
extracts 
reſin 
tinctures 10. 


Jamaica pepper, /ee Pimento 


Japan earth 
decoction 
tincture 

treches 

Jaſmine 


Icteric decoction 


Jeruſalem-oak 
Jeruſalem- ſage | 
Jeſuits bark, ee Peruvian 
Jews-ear 
Jews-pitch 
Incineration 
Indian leaf 
Infernal ſtone 
Infuſions 
Infuſion, alkaline 
antiſcorbutic 
bitter 
purging 
of carduus 
cephalic 
of cinnamon 
diuretic 
of linſeed 
pectoral 
paralytic 
of Peruvian bark 
of rhubarb 
of ſena | 
with lemon 
Injection, balſamic 
mercurial 


Inſpiſſation 


Ipecacoanha 
tincture 
wine 


Iriſh ſlate 


Iron 


preparations of 


- bage 154. 
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Iron, ce Steel 
Iſinglaſs 
Jaices 
ſcorbutic 
Jujabes 
Julep, alexepharmac 
| of ammoniacum 
antihyſteric 
binding 
of camphor 
-. mou 
carminative 
of chalk 
gooling 
cordial 
diaphoretic 
diuretic 
fetid 
hydragogue 
hyſteric . 
of muſk 
ſtomachię 
july flowers 
Juniper berries 
eſſential oil 
rob 
compound water 
Jumper gum 
wood 


Ivy 


K. 


Kermes grains 
confection 
ſ yrup 
mineral 
Knee- holly 
Knotgraſs 


Labdanum 
Lac 

tincture 
Ladies-bedfiraw 
Ladies-mantle 

ard, tried or purified 
Laudanum liquid 
of Sydenham 


Sage 140 


156 
263 


264 


159 
611 


612 


G11, 612 


614 
609 


611, 612 


612 
61 3 
2b, 
76, 


| 611, 612 


610 
612 
119 
159 
302 


408 


TY 
76 


Lavender 
conſerve 
eſſential oil 
ſpirit, ſimple 


compound 


French 
Lavender oo 
aurel, ſpur 
Lazule — 

Lead | 
burnt 
red 
white 
ſugar 
vinegar 
tincture 
ointment 
Leeks 
Lemnian earth 
Lemon juice 
ſyrup 6 
Lemon peel 
candied 
eſſential oil 
Lemon thyme | 
Lentils 
Lentiſk tree 
Leoparas bane 
Lettuce, garden 
wild 
Levigation 
Ley, ſoap 
of iron 
of tartar ' 


Lily of the valley 


water lily 
white lily 
Lime | 
Lime-ſtone 
Lime- water, ſimple 
more compounded 
leſs compounded 
Lime- tree | | 
Linctus, /e Lohoch 
Liniment anodyne 
Arcæus's 
hæmorrhoidal 
mercurial 
ſaponaceous 


661 


page 164 
335 
62 


385 


is 


22, 62, 118- 


271 
272 
ibs 
241 
603 
647 
628 
6.7 
646 
439 


of three ingredients 645 


volatile 


440, 045 
Liniment 


= N D E X. 


Liniment, white page 55 
Linſeed 4 169 
infuſion 276 
. expreſſed oil 266 
Liquid- amber | 169 
Lig gorice | 147 
extract 405 
Litharge | 169 
vinegar of . 291 
Liver of antimony 527 
of ſulphur 486 
Liverwort 1866 
aſhcoloured, ground 16. 
noble 55 
Locatelli's balſam 3 
TLockyer's pill 5 5 5 5 
| Logwood | | 167 
5 decoction 285 
extract 406, 413 
Lohochs | 603 
Lohoch, balſamic bs 604 
acidulous . 
common 603 
of linſeed 79, 
of manna 76. 
ſaponaceous 16. 
of ſpermaceti 604 
of ſtarch 5603 
Lotion, ſaponaceous "£40 
ovage | 165 
Lozenges, fee Troches 560 
Lunar cauſtic | 490 
| pls | 492 
Lungwort, ſpotted 3 OO 
Lupine 5 170 
Luies | 34 
Mace 170 
| effential oil 363 
Madder A 210 
Magiſtery o enzoine 2 
1 of biſmutßh 5 
of tin 506 
Magneſia alba 22, 469 
Maidenhair, Canada 345 
Engliſh | | 241 
true | 75 
| | ſyru of | 8 
| Malaca bean EF. | "6 


Majlow. Fate 171 
conſerve 335 
v:rvain-mallow 77 

Mandrake 172 

Manna 26. 

| Nlohach 603 

Marble 98 22, 62 

Maripold a 111 

Marjoram 171. 

eſſential RY 363 
Marjoram, wild 199 
eſſential oil 364 
Marmalade of quinces 338 
Marſhmallow 82 
— 635 

5 Pp 0 

Marſktrefoil F F. — 

Maſterwort 156 

Maſtich 173 

: wood "3 165 
herb 173 

Materia medica 59 

Maudlin 76 

Mayweed 130 

Meadowſweet 248 

Meaſures 36 

Mechoacan 174 

Medicinal ſtone 543 

Medlar 177 

Melilot 175 

plaſter 628 

Melons 175 

Menſtrua 39 

Mercury 91 

| alkalized 508 
calcined 511 
calx 512 
coralline 513 
corroſi ve precipitate 5 12 

ſublimate 515 
cinnabar _ 509 
dulcified ſublimate 518 
dulcified precipitate 522 
emetic, yellow - 523 
ethiops 508 
panacea, red 514 
white 520 
precipitate, brown $22 
green 7b. 

red 512 

ſweet 522 


. Mer- 


I N D E X. 663 


ear | gage 98 
I Cn ² 
) of Waurtz 522 Mucilage of quince ſeeds * 
7 "God 507 Mogwort | 
2 3 | 05 ſimple water 37 8 
. ſublimate, corroſive 575 Mulberrie N . : = 
: : i dutelfied 808 — yr _ 
| ugare 508 55 37 
l Mercurial bolus | 583 Muſbroom, duſty "i 
I Muſk 175 
5 cerate 646 Mu 2 380 
injection , 293 3 3 
ointments 097,219 - fang | pt: 
; ill. 7 573-574 Mabe 17 
2 plaſters 629 we 288 
: av nth A 572, 581 hedge-muſter 149 
I Lan. 
5 | Toes i teacle-multard 16. 
I 
, honey of 5 50 D 7 2 
5 tas 5 compound elixir 326 
3 8 „ compound po-der 552 
- Milfoil as | 
9 Milk 161 tincture 3 3 
'6 ö 8 tincture with aloes 314 
* 3 2 troches 551 
8 Milk of ammoniacum 0 Myrtle - 3 
6 of ſulphur | 487 * | 
4 | Virgins on 327 N. 
3 Millepedes 1 77 | 
i — | ; 4 Nard, Celtic 131 
's ms In Indian 1 
28 Millet ; 165 Nave w 180 
75 | Millmountain 3 Nep 182 
39 > | | _ Nephritic wood 182 
+ if 5 Nettle, dead 163 
58 conſerve | 324 ” a | 248 
_ eſſential oil 303 Niphtſhade, .common 2 
12 ſimple water 379 8 , dead 4. 
13 ſpirituous water 35 1 135 
5 tincture . Nite 9 183 
15 E | 36 | antimoniated | 529 
09 eſſential oil 303 3 IS 
18 ſimple water 379 F< 4 : 426 
22 ſpirituous water 395 | ped | 460 
23 Migetoe = 3 , | 407 
08 Mithridate 59 ee aa 280 
14 Michridate- muſtard 240 dec gy 563 
20 Mixtures 609 Parr next _ 447 
22 Moneywort - 184 _ | 8.4 
£1 Moſaic gold 506 ulci 
5 Mother-of- thy me | 226 Nutmegs ned 
22 Motherwort | 117 - 6 
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Nutmegs, eſſential oil 


N I. E * 
page 363 Oil of mace, exp. 


Ointment 


expreſſed oil 185 of marjor am, . 
ſpirituous water 396 of mint, %. 
of mucilages, deco. 
O. of muſtard ſeed, exp. 
| | of Neroli, %. 
Oak 207 of nutmegs, . 
Oak of Jeruſalem 108 of nutmegs, exp. 
Oats 3 odoriferous, infu/. 
Ochre 23, 186 olive, exp. 
Odoriferous balſam 590 of orange flowers, e/: 
efſence 328 of orange peel, %. 
oil 332 of origanum, ef. 
troches 566 palm 
water 386 of pennyroyal, N 
Oils, by infuſion and coction 330 of pepper- mint, . 
| expreſſed 10, 265 of rhodium, 2. 
empyreumatic 418 rock 
retified 421 of roſemary, J. 
eſſential 353 of rue, %. 
concrete 12 of ſaint John's wort, 7/0. 6 
Oil of almonds, eæpreſſd 266 of ſaſſafras, J. 365 a 
| of amber, empyreumatic 481 of ſavin, ef 364. | 
animal, c-:yreum. rect. 21 of ſoot, em 434 ( 
of aniſeed, ential 360 of turpentine 365, 419 | 
of Barbadoes car, emp. 419 of wax, emp. 420 | 
of ba yberries, /. 362 of worm wood, # 359 
of bays, exp. 164 Oil of ſal phur, Jo called 444 
of box, emp. 418 of take per deliquium | 427 
of bricks, emp. 419 of vitriol 443 
camphorated 332 Oily draught 607 1 
of caraway feeds, . 360 emulſion ib. 
of chamomile, . 361 purging grain 226 
of chamomile, cock. 330 Ointment of Arczus 635 
of cinnamon, ff. 361 baſi l icum, black 636 
of cloves, %. 360 green 7b, 
of Copaiba compound,emp. 420 yellow ib, 
of cummin ſeeds, gf. 361 for bliſters 644 
of dill ſeed, %. 360 blue, milder 657 | 
of elder, d: cod. 33J ſtronger 716. 
of fennel ſeeds, . 361 of calamine 646 
green, decoct. 331 digeſtive f 647 
of guaiacum, emp, 418 drying 637 
of hartſhorn, emp. : 430 Egyptian 634 
of hyſſop, n. 362 of elder 641 
of Jamaica pepper, t 364 emollient 638 
of juniper berries, 32 epiſpaſtic 644 
of lavender, eff. | ib, for the eyes 640 
of lemon peel, %. 266, 363 of four ingredients 630 
of linſeed, exp. 06 green 645 
of 8 5 363 of gum elemi 638 
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Ointment for theitch page 635, 642. 


of marſhmallows ib, 

mercurial 639 

of mercury * 25. 

nerve ib, 

nutritum 640 

paralytic 646 

pomatum 042 

of prompholix 638 

ſaturnine 641 

ſimple ib. 

of ſulphur 642 

of tar 640 

of three ingredients 642 

of tutty 643 

with camphor zb, 

yermifuge 644 

white 635 

with camphor 634 

yellow 637 

Olibanum 187 

Olives 186 

Onederry 152 

Onions 122 

Opium 188 

extract by long 0 4 55 
ſtrained 

tinctures = 

pills 74 

Opobalſamum - : 89 

Opodeldoc 439 

Opopanax 190 

Orach 97 

Oranges, Seville 16. 

Curaſſoa 98 

Orange peel 97 

| candied 337 

conſerve 335 

eſſential oil 266 

ſyrup 341 

ſimple water 375 

ſpirituous water 393 

Orchis | 221 

Origanum 15 190 

eſſential oil 364. 

Orpiment * 93 

Orpine 130 

Orris root 158 

Oſmund- royal 142 

Olteocolla 191 

Oxeye daiſy 192 


Oxymel of flick 
35 — 
ſimple 
| of ſquills 
Oyſterſhells prepared 


P. 


Palm oil 

Palmer's powder 
Palſey drops 
Panacea of antimony 


of mercury, red 
white 


nitrous 
Panic | 
Paradiſe grains 
Pareira brava 
Parſley, common 


ſimple water 379 


* 
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page 351 
26. 
352 
351 
255 


191 
463 
386 
535 
514 
520 
403 
192 
148 
193 - 
199 


Macedonian 199 
baſtard ſtone | 
Parſneps 194 
Peach 195 
Pearls 172 
prepared 255 
Pearl-aſhes 126 
Pear- barley 
Peas 202 
Pellitory of Spain 207 
of the wall 194 
baſtard 206 
Pennyroyal 
eſſential oil 364 
ſimple water 379 
| ſpirituous water 397 
Peony 191 
compound water 396 
Pepper 200, 201 
Jamaica, fee Pimento 201 
Pepperwort 165 
Peruvian bark | 
decoction 2860 
eleQuaries 600 
extracts 406, 413 
reſin 411 
tinctures 308, 309 
Wine Y 20 
infuſion 3 
Petroleum 
Philonium 


666 I N D E x. 


| woödyne 624 


Pilewort age 125 Plaſter,anodyne diſcutient age 6 
Pitk - 7 567 antihyſteric TY 25 
* aloetic * 568 bliſtering 632 
| aromatic | 567 cephalic 625 
chalybeate 570 common 626 
cochi® 56 common ſticking 627 
of coloquintida, fi ple 568 common with gums 16. 
| with aloes 569 common with mercury 629 
common 1 of cummin 628 
deobſtruent 570 defenſive ib, 
e purgative 16. diachylon 626 
d yſenteric 377 drawing 625 
ethiopic l e piſpaſtic 632 
4: fetid $71 with gums 627 
gamdoge 572 of hemlock 626 
$i gummoſe 571 melilot 628 
; of jalap 568 mercurial 629 
Lockyer's 535 of mucilages 630 
lunar 492 oxycroceum 628 
Mathews's 574 red lead 630 
mercurial 572, 573, 574 ſaffron 628 
of olibanum 55 ſticking 627 
pacific 574 ſoap 631 
pectoral "Ig ſtrengthening 630 
Plummer's 576 ſtomach 631 
Rudius's 408 ſuppurating 632 
Rufus's | £20 -. volatile 440 
of ſcammony with aloes 568 warm 633 
ſaponaceous 97 Wax 625 
ſci:litic 576 Plums 205 
of ſpermaceti 578 Poley-mountain 203 
ſtomachic 576 Polypody ib, 
ſtorax 575 Pomatum 642 
ftrengthening 577 Pomegranates 148 
of tar 76. Pompholyx 204 
of two ingredients 569 Poplar buds 16. 
Pimento 201 Poppies, garden 192 
eſſential oil 364 ſyrup 344 
fimple water 379 wild 193. 
| ſpirituous water 396 | ſyrup 345 
Pimpernel 86 Potaſh | 126 
Pine tree 200 Poterius's antihectic 543 
Piſtachio nuts 185 Poultice, ee Cataplaſm. 
Pitch 5 202 Powders 547 
les pitch 106 . of Algeroth $39 
Plantane 1 202 of amber compound 554 
extract 400 antiepileptic 552 
Plaſters 624 aromatic 555 
| Plaſter adheſive 627 of arum compound 548 
| ofammon, with mercury 629 bezoardic 1 oof 
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donde for the bite of a mad dog 
page 541 
of bole with opium $549 
of bole without opium ib, 
carminative 
cathartic ſaline 
cephalic 
of ceruſſe compound 
des chartreux 
of contrayerva comp. 
Cornacchini's 
of crab's.claws comp. 
to promote delivery 
diuretic 
fever 
Gaſcoigns's 
of hiera-picra 
for the king's evil 
for the gout 
of myrrh compound 
prince's 
of ſcammony 
of ſcordium with opium 
without opium 
of ſena compound 
ſternutatory 
ſtrengthenin 
ſtyptic of Colbatch 
ſtyptic of Helvetius 
temperating 
teſtaceous compound 
teſtaceous cerated 
of tin 
of pum tragacanth 
vermifuge 
Precipitation 
Preſerves | 
Preſerved angelica 
elecampane 
eryngo 
lemon peel | 
orange peel 


26. 


554 


Primroſe 
Prune! ſalt 

Prunes 

Puff-ball 

Pulps, extraction of 
Pumpion 
Porsivs-Har 

urging oily grain 
puflain ha 
Putrefaction 


557 


* 


a 


Queen of the meadows . 
Quicken tree 


Quicklime 
Quickſilver 


Quinces 
gelly 
ſyrup 


page 140 
228 
112 


: Quince ſeed 


mucilage 


R. 


Rag wort 
Raiſins 
Rape 
Raſberries 
ſyrup 
Rattleſnake roqt 
Realgar 
Reduction | 
Regulus of antimony- 
martial 
medicinal 
5 ſtellate 
Reſins 13, 
Reſin of aloes 
black 

of guaĩacum 

of jalap 

of Peruvian bai k 

of ſcammony 

yellow 


Reſt. harrow 


Revivification 
Rhapontic 


Rhodium wood 


efſetitial oil 

Rhubarb 

roaſted 

infuſion 

ſyrup with ſena 

tipEtures in ſpirit 

tincture in wine 
Rice 
Riſigal 
Rob of elderberries 

of juniper berries 


Rocket 


Rock- oil 
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| Rod, golden page 246 
Roſe, damaſk 209 
ſimple water 380 
ſyrup 346 
„ 288 
| _ red | * 209 
conſerve 335 
honep 350 
ſugar 564 
ſyrup 346 
tincture 275 
- Vinegar 289 
Rofemary 210 
Þ conſerve | 335 
eſſential oal 364 
ſpirit 384 
Roſewood 167 
Rue 211 
conſerve 334 
extract 407 
eſſential oil 364 
ſimple water 380 
Rue, goats 145 
Rupture wort "243 
Ruſh, ſweet 159 
Ruſſia aſhes 126 
Ruſt of ſteel prepared 493 
Rye 224 
8. 
Saffron 1 
extract 411 
ſyrup 343 
tincture 309 
wine . © 294 
Saffron, baſtard 118 
Sagapenum 213 
Sage 216 
of Jeruſalem 200 
wood- ſage 216 
Sago 213 
Saint John's wort 154 
| oil by infuſion 331 
Salep 221 
Saline mixture, antiemetic 61 5 
| cathartic 61,6 
| = diuretic 617 
OY table of the quantities 
foluble in water 39 
alkaline 8 


Saturnine tincture 


Salts, alkalme, -fixt 
volatile 
eſlential 
neutral 
Sal ammoniac 
purified 
flowers of 
ſpirit 
dulcified 
volatile ſalt 
Sal gem 
Salt of amber 
purified 
bitter purging 
common or ſea 
ſpirit 
coagulated 


dulcified 


diuretic 
of hartſhorn 
polychreſt 
prunel 
purgiog of Glauber 
| of ſaline waters 
of Rochel 
ſedative 
of Seignette 
of ſoot 
of forrel 
of ſteel 
of tartar 
of tin 
of vitriol 
of wormwood 
of zinc 
Saltpetre, fe Nitre 
Samphire 
Sand-bath 
Sanicle 
Sapphire 
Sapphire-coloured water 
Sarcocol 
Sarſaparilla 
Saſſafras 
eſſential oil 


ointment 
Satyrion 
Sauc--alone 
S. vin 
extract 
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gavin eſſential oil page 364 Simples, general titles page 249 
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ſimple water | 380 including ſeveral 1b. 
' Savoury 21 of their medicinal 
Saunders, white, yellow, red 217 diſtributions . 09 
Saxifrage, burnet | 199 Sinapiſm 648 
meadow and white 221 Skinks | 223 
Scabious f ib, Slate, Iriſh 153 
Scammony 16. Sloes 5 205 
electuary 588 conſerve 336 
compound powder 5 53 inſpiſſated Juice 205, 400 
reſin 410 Smallage 90 
Sciatica creſſes 156 Snails 170 
Scordium 223 Snakeroot, Virginian 226 
eleCtuary 588 decoction 281 
compound powder 555 tznQure 317 
Scorzonera 223 Snakeweed 105 
Scurvygraſs 128 Sneezewort 206 
conſerve 334 Soap, almond 436 
ſpirit 387 hard 218 
388 purified 437 
Scurvygraſs, Scotch 108 ſoft 219 
Sea-holly 139 of tartar 437 
Sea. moſs 129 Soap leys 428 
Sea-onion, / e Squall 222 Soap plaſter 631 
Sea-ſalt, ſee Salt common 215 Soapwort 219 
Sealed earths 107 Soldanella 108 
Sebeſtens 224 Solomon's ſeal 227 
Seggrum 155 Solution 39 
Selenites 23 Solution of mercury 522 
Self heal 205 Soot 144 
Sena - | 224 oil, ſalt, and ſpirit 434 
infuſions 274 tincture 310 
powders compound 553 Sorrel 74 
ſyrup with rhubarb 347 eſſential ſalt 475 
tinctures | 316 wood ſorrel 170 
Seneka root 225 conſerve 334 
decoction 286 Southernwood 72 
Senica gum. 149 Sowbread 94 
Septfoil 2241 Spaniſh flies 115 
Septie ſtone 428 Spar N 22, 62 
Sermountain, or hartwort 226 Sparagus 96 
Serviee 228 Species aromatic 555 
Shepherds-purſ 110 of ſcordium with opium 556 
Sileſian earth 107 without opium 555 
Silk 286 Speedwell, female 137 
Silver 61 males 244 
reparations of o Spermaceti 228 
e | = 8 lohock- 604 
Simaruba | | 227 pills 578 
Supples, rules for collecting! Spignel | 177 
and preſerving —_ 5 251 Spike | 104 
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Spikenard page 181 Squills, pills | page 5356 
Spirits, acid 443 ſyrup SE TT 
. alkaline 430 troches 5 
vinous 381 vinegar 289 
table of their weight 37 Starch 242 
1. of amber 481 glyſter 621 
aromatic ſaline 441 lohech 603 
ethereal 455 Staveſacre 231 
of hartſhorn 430 Steel 140 
of lavender, ſimple 385 alkalized 495 
compound 385 ſoluble 5. 
of Mindererus 473 ſugared | 337 
of nitre 447 ſulphurated 494 
dulcified 450 tartarized 49 
of roſemary 384 crocus i 
of ſaffron 411 flowers 406 
' faline aromatic 441 ley b 
of ſal ammoniac 4 ruſt prepared 
with quicklime 35 ſalt 
dalcified ANI tinctures 
of ſcurvy-graſs 4337 - + vitniol 
| purging 388 wine 
of ſea ſalt | 448 Sternutatory powder 
8 coagulated 470 Stœchass | 
dulcified | 457 Stone-parſley, baſtard 
of ſoot. 434 Stone, infernal 
of ſulphur 444 medicinal 
of turpentine 365 ſeptic 
of vinegar _ 451 Stones, precious 
of vitriol 443 Storax 
dulcified 453 ſtrained 
volatile aromatic . 
fetid. 16. Stawberry buſh. 
ſuccinated 442 Styptic powder 
of wine, proof 230 tincture 
rectified 229, 381 Water 
camphorated 327 Sublimation 
tartarized 383 Sublimate mercury, corroſive 
Spleenwort 123 dulciſied 
Sponge 230 Succory 
burnt 259 Sugar 
Spunk 76 of milk 
Spurge 241 of roſes 
Spurge-flax 241 of lead 
Spurge-laurel 164 Sugar-cakes, anthelmintic 
Spyrge · olive 177 Sugared mercury 
4 85 222 Ree! 
baked 258 Sulphur 
5 dried 26. balſams 
bolus 584 flowers 
oxymel 351 lac 


Sulphur liver + page 486 
ointments 642 
precipitated 487 
ſpirit or oil, % called 444 
tincture 319 

volatile 
troches 
water 
of antimon j 
golden 534 
Precipitated 533 

Sulphur wort | 199 

Sumach | 236 

Swallow-wort 244 

Sweets 5 

Sweet-ruſh 159 

Sweet-trefoil =; my 

Syrups "5 4 T8 

Syrup, balſamic 342 
of buckthorn _ 3 
of clove-july-flowers 342 
of cowſlips 340 
of garlick 240 
of ginger 349 
of kermes 343 
of lemon juice 1b, 

of maidenhair 345 

of marihmallows 340 
of meconium 344 
of mulberries _ =o, 
of orange peel 15-001 
pectoral 341, 345 
of garden poppies 344 
of wild poppies 345 
of quinces 343 
of pale roſes 346 
of dry roſes "BO 
ſolutive of roſes 1b. 
of raſberries 34 

of ſaffron 8 
of ſena and rhubarb 34 

ſimple J. 
of ſquilss 346 
of ſugar 347 
of violets 348 


5 T. 
Tablets, /ze Troches 


Tacamahaca 
Talc 


7 AY ariſk 
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Tamarisds ? page 236 
decoction with ſena 282 


Tame- poiſon 
Tanſy 
wie 
Tar- 
ointmen 
pills 
ane | 
Tar, Barbadoes 
5 85 oil 


Tartar "<5 


creme 

cryſtals 

emetic 3 | 
ley or oil per deliquium 
regenerated 

ſalt 


347 ſoluble 


terra foliata 
__ virriolated 5 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine 
ſteel 
Tea 


antiphthiſical 

Thebaic extract 
tincture 

Thiſtle, bleſſed 
carline 

Thorn, white or haw 
buckthorn 

Thyme, common and lemon 
mother of 

Tin 


calx 
magiſtery 
powder 
ſalt | 
Tincal 
Tinglaſs, /ze Biſmu 
Tinctures 
Tincture of amber 
of ambergris 
of antimony 
diaphoretic 
antiphthiſical 
aromatic 
balſamic 
of benzoine 1 
bitter — 
TinQure 
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of cardamom ſeeds 
of caſtor | 
of caſtor compound 
cephalic 
cephalic purging 
of cinnamon 
- of copper, volatile 
fetid 
of guaiacum volat. 
of black hellebore 
Py of white hellebore 
of jalap 
of jalap, compound 
of Japan earth 
of ipecacoanha 
of iron 
of lac 
of martial flowers 
of melampodium - 
of mint 
of myrrh 
of myrrh and aloes 
of opium 
of Peruvian bark 


VINOUS 


of roſes 
royal 
ſacred 
of ſaffron 
of ſalt of tartar 
ſaturnine | 
. of ſena 
of ſnakeroot 
*- of ſoot 
* of ſteel 
+ ſtomachic 298, 
Ktyptic 
ſudorific 
of ſulphur 
of ſulphur, volatile 
thebaic 
of balſam of Tolu 
| for the tooth-ach 
Ea of valerian 
| of veratrum 


1 Toads 
. Toadflax 
Tobacco 8 


Tobacco- pipe clay 


672 | FN DD EX. 
Tincture of cantharides page 306 
307 


ib, 


308 


296 


7b. 
308 
499 
309 
310 
313 
321 
310 
311 
ib. 
295 
312 
ib, 
ib, 


313 
269 


313 
314 
16. 


308 
of rhubarp, ſpirituous 315 


296 
275 
328 


* 


309 


320 
316 
ib. 


Ld 


310 
312 
3*7 
3*7 


". 


487 


298 
320 
321 
I 
ib. 
109 
168 
182 


126 


Tolu balſam | Page 101 


Tormentil 241 
Touchwood 76 
Tragacanth gum 149 
compound powder 554 
Treacle, Andromachus's 592 
Edinburgh tt 
my $95 
| Venice 592 
Treacle bolus 584 
vinegar 291 
water 391 
Treacle-muſtard | 240 
Trefoil, ſweet 169 
- _ marſh 242 
Troches 560 
of amber 554 
antacid 563 
antacid laxative 564 
anthelmintic tb, 
antimonial 565 
bechici 560, 561 
cCardialgic 563 
of Japan earth ib, 
of myrrh „ bl 
nerve 565 
of nitre 562 
of red lead 501 
pectoral, black, white, 
&Cc. | 560 
purging 565 
of rhubarb ib. 
of roſes 504 
ſialogogue 566 
of ſquills 562 
ſtomachic 566 
of ſulphar :  - 562 


ſweet- ſmelling 506 


white of Rhaſi 560 


Truelove, herb 152 

Turmeric | | 133 

Turneps 208 
Turner's cerate 646 

Turpentines 238 

balſam 419 

bolus 584 

glyſter 522 

oil and ſpirit 365, 419 

Turpeth mineral 523 

| root | 243 

Tutty | 10. 


prepared Tü, 
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Tutty ointments 


Ss. 


4% 643 *Vitriolated tartar _ age 469 
page 643 9 


8 184 Unctuous ſubſtances W 
TOY _ CY pl ah b Unguents, * Ointments. 
V. | U'quebaug ' 317 
' 4 wig _VUſtion ER 
Valerian, garden ard w1 243 _ 5 „ 
7 9 1 | 616 | W. 
tinQures: 34 3238 25 14 
Vegetables, their analyſis, &c. 4 Wade's balſam 8 332 
rules for collecting 251 Wakerobin 94 
Venice treacle 597 he pom 2 
turpentine „ _— 
APW | 5 Waſhing over of powders 257 _ 
| | prepared | 255 Waters diſtilled, fimple 37080 | 
Verjuice 1 55 172 ſpirituous 381 =_ 
. Vermillion, fee Cinnabar, k Water alexeterial, ſimple 374 _—_ N 
Vervain 244. ſpirituous 39 il 
Vervain. mallow 77 with vine- F ih 
Veſſels 55 gar. * . Wi 
Vetch, bitter 190 alum g 6 
Vine 3 155 1 | 37 ; Wi 
Vine, wil 10 nha . 388 Wl 
Ros 74 aniſeed, compound 392 x \ 
diſtilled 451 arquebuſade 399 4M 9 
of litharge 201 aromatic 395 il 
55 = balm, ſimple 378 vl 
of roſes 2 m 393 10 
of ſquills 16. barley 
45 . 291 bryony, compound 393 
Vinous liquors, their pro- caraway | 394 
duction and qualities 5 cardamom 393 
Violets 245 de aeg 3 7 | 
5 ſi 4 Ccaitor 6 
Vipers mY f = chamomile 377 
broth 283 black cherries 376 
= wine 295 cinnamon, ſimple 377 
. fat prepared 257 1 ſpirituous 394 
3 Viperſgraſs 223 dill ſeed 37 4 
4 Virgins milk 327 elder flowers 386 
Vitrification 6 | fennel 375 
4 Vitriol, green, blue, white 247 honey | 38 
; of iron 7 Hungary 3 : 
: of zinc 542 hyſſop 37 
g _— 46 Ti _ 
urifie 404 8 
4 3 . 443 me, ſimple 271 
a gillaa 464 compound 272 
0 oil or ſpirit 443 mint, Ln 379 
- ſpirit dulcified 453 1 _ 
| | u 
4 Veal Gon i nephr tic 396 
0 5 X x Waters 
ty 
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Water, nutmeg. 


odoriferous 
orange peel, ſimple 


INDE x. 
poge 396 
386 

375 


orange peel, ſpirituous 393 


parſley 
peanyroyal, fimple 


779 


pennyroyal, ſpirituous 379 


peony, compound 
peppermint, ſimple 


396 
397 


peppermint, ſpirituous 395 
Jamaica pepper, ſimple 379 
Jamaica pepper, ſpirit. 396 


phagedænic 620 
plag ue 2 
bofe-tadim = 
roſe 380 
rue ib. 
ſa pphire- coloured 619 
ſavin 380 
Kyptic 620 
ſu!phurated 446 
tar 270 
treacle 391 
vitriolie blue 620 
vitriolic camphorat. 16. 
valerian, compound 393 
vulnerary 398 
wormwood 390 
Waterflag 147 
Water germander, ſee Scordium. 
Wax, white and yellow 122 
oil 420 
plaſter 625 
Weights 36 
table of the weights of liquids 37 
Wheat 242 
Whey 162 
alum 288 
laxative ib. 
muſtard 16. 
: ſcorbutic 289 
Whin, petty 187 
Wines 245 
aloetic alkaline 292 


Wine, antimonial page 
aromatic 
bitter 
chalybeate N 
emetic 
ſebrifuge 
uaiacum 
ipecacoanha 
millepedes 
ſaffron 
ſcorbutic 
ſteel 
viper 
Winter cherries 
Winter's bark : 
Wolf's bane 
wholeſome 
Woods, decoction of 
e.ſſence 
Woodbine 
Wood roof 
WoodſorreF 
conſerve 334 
Worms, earth- 170 
Wormſeed - 218 
Wormwood, common 72 
Roman and fea 73 
conſerve 335 
extract 404 
eſſential oil 359 
fixt ſalt 425 
compound waters 390 
F. 
Yarrow 177 
Z. 
Zarnich 93 
Zedoary 248 
Zinc 249 
preparations of 542 


8 tb 
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Abrotanum 
Abſinthium 
Acacia 

Acacia germanica 
Acanthus 

Acetoſa 


Acetum 
diſtillatum 
lithargyrites 


roſaceum 
ſcilliticum 
theriacale | 
Aconitum ſalutiferum 
Acorus verus 
vulgaris 
 Adianthum 
rugo 
preparata 
As uſtum 
Ethiops antimonialis 
martialis 
mineralis 
Agallochum 
Agaricus 
Ageratum 
Agnus caſtus 
* — 
rimonia 
7 


Alchimilla 
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aromatica ] 395 
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3 3 ſimplex 375 
4 | ſpirituoſa 393 
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_ | preparatus 
= Calaminthæ 
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Calx antimony 
| jovis 8 
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præparatæ 
Cancrorum oculi 
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mitius 429 
lunare 490 
potentiale 428 
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Oentaurium ib. 
Cepa ib. 
Cera 4 
Ceraſa | 
Ceratum album 646 
citrinum ib. 
epuloticum ib. 
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Cereviſia amara 302 
aperiens ib. 
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cephalica 4 
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ſcorbutica 303 
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antimonii 530 
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China chinæ, V. Peru- 
vianus cortex page 195 
Cicer 125 
Cichoreum 16. 
Cicla 103 
Cicuta 125 
Cimolia alba 126 
pur puraſcens 15. 
Eineres clavel lati 160 
Ruſſici 126 
Cinnabaris antimonii 539 
factitia 509 
nativa 126 
Cinnamomum 127 
Citrea mala 1b. 
Citrullus 16. 
Cnicus, J. Carthamus 118 
Cnidia grana | 241 
oagulum aluminoſum 650 
Cobaltum 93 
Ccccinella 127 
Cochlea /zve limaces 170 
Cochlearia 128 
Coffea 15. 
Colcothar 443. 
Collyrium 620 
Colocynthis 128 
Colophonia 420 
Condita 336 
Canfectio alkermes 349 
Archigenis 591 
cardiaca 414, 591 
Damocratis 591 
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Paulina 591 
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corticum aurantiorum 335 
ey noſbati 336 
lavendulz 335 
lujulæ 334 
malvæ 335 
menthæ 334 
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media 100 
minima 102 
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Coſtus 
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lotus 
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medicinalis 
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aſtringens 
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ſpermatis ceti 
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Ficus 
Filipendula 
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Flores benzoini 
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ſalis ammoniaci 
ſulphuris 
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Fumaria 
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diureticum 
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Juncus odoratus 
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"ai major Page 101 Lohoch ex amylo 
Laudanum van 11 balſamicum 
5 Na 298 commune 
Lavendola | 164 de lino 
Laureola mas 164 de manna 
femina 177 pectorale 
Laurus 164 ſaponaceum 
Lazuli lapis 165 de ſpermate ceti 
Lens ib, Lotio ſaponacea 
Lentiſcus ib. Lotus urbana 
Lepidium 36. Lujala 
Leucantbemum 124 Lumbria , 
Leucoium 16. Lupinus 
Leviſticum 165 Lupulus 
Lichen 166 Lycoperdon 
cinereus terrefiris 1b. 5 
Lignum aloes 75 M. ö 
aſpalathus L057. -- | 
Campechenſe ib, Macis 
guaiĩacum 148 2 benzoini 
juniperus 159 biſmuthi 
| ne phriticum 8 ſtannĩ 
LP rhodium 167 216 Magiſtrantia 
SD \ deen 217 Magneſia alba 
Ligufticau 5 165 Majorana 
Lillium album 167 Mala aurantia _ 
convallium ib. : curaſlavenſfia 
_ Limaces 170 hortenſia 
Limones 168 ſylveſtria 
Linaria 168 Ma labathrum 
Linctus aridulus 604 Malicorium 
ſolutivus 1b. Malvæ 
5 Lingua cervina 168 Malva verbanaca 
Haimentaum album 645 Mandragora 
. anody num 647 Manna 
IT Arcæi 38 Manna thuris 
us * hzmorrhoidale 647 Margaritz 
maereuriale 646 præparatæ 
1 1 ſaponaceum 439 Marrubium 
2 ſtripharmacum 645 Mars ſaccharatus 
Wh volatile. 440, 645 alcalizatus 
Linum 3 | 168 ſolubilis 
vulgare 169 ſulphuratus 
Liquamen falis tartari 427 Martis Cn præparata 
ig Tuidambta 2 169 Marum 
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Liquor ano | - 169 Matricaria 
Lithoſpermum 169 Mechoacanna | 
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ſolutivum | 26. 

Melam podium 313 

Melanoſmegma 219 

Melilotus 175 

Meliſſa 1b. 

Melo 1b. 

Mentaſtrum 176 

Mentha piperitis 26. 

vulgaris 175 

Mercurialis 176 

Mercurii calx 512 

ſolutio ib, 

Mercurius 91 

alcalizatus 808 
calcinatus 511 
corallinus 513 
corroſivus 
abusF 5's 
ruber 512 


ſublimatus 515 
dulcis præcipitatus 522 


ſublimatus 538 
emeticus flavus F242 
præcipitatus albus 320 

dulcis 522 
flavus 523 
fuſcus 522 
ruber 512 
viridis 522 
Wurtzii 16. 
ſaccharatus 508 
ſublimatus 51 5 
corroſivus ib. 
: dulcis 518 

vitæ 
Meſpilus = 
Meum 13. 
Mezereon . ib. 
Mica thuris 187 
Milium ſolis 169 
Millefolium 177 
Millepedæ 73. 
| _  preparatz 269 
 Minium 1 7 8, 500 
Miſtura alexeteria 614 

antidyſenterica 


ib. 
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Miſtura antiemetics 
cardiaca 
cathartica 
di uretica 
ad phthiſin 
e valeriana 

Michridatium = 

Miva cydoniorum 2 

Mixa | 

Molon 

Morſuli purgantes 

de rhabarbaro 
Kunckelii 

Molar diaboli 

Morſus gallinæ 

Morus | 

Moſchata nux 

Moſchus 

Mucilago ſeminum 

cydoniorum 

Muſcus maritimus 

Myrobalani 

Myrrha . 

Myrrhis 

Myrtillus 

Myrtus 

Myxa 


Napha 


Nays dulcis 
ſilveſtris 
Nardus celtica 
„ Indica 
Naſt urtium 
Nepeta 
Nephriticum lignum 


Nicotiana 


Nigella 
Nitrum 
cubicum 
fixum 
purificatum 
ſtibiatum 
vitriolatum 
Nummularia 
Nux moſchata 
torrefacta 
Nux piſtacia 
Nymphza 
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O. 5 
Oeimum 0 : 
Oculi cancrorum 114 
rati * 255 
Oleam amygdalinum 265 
animale 421 
bux1 418 
comphoratum 332 
chamæmeli 330 
cornu cervi 76, 
ceræ 420 
Copaĩvæ compoſitum #6. 
Dippelii 421 
eſſentiale abſinthiz' 4359 
anethi 300 
aniſi 16. 
0 aurantiorum 266 
carut 300 
2 b caryophyllorum ib, 
chamæmeli 361 
einnamomi ib. 
cymini 7b. 
fœniculi 7b, 
hy ſſopi 362 
uniper1 362 
N ulæ 16. 
lauri baccarum #6. 
limonum 303 
macis ib. 
marjoranæ ib. 
menthz piperitidis 26. 
vulgaris 26. 
neroli 97 
nucis moſchatææ 363 
| origani 16. 
piperis Jamaicenſis 16. 
pulegii ib, 
-  rhodin 1b. 
roriſmarini ib. 
rute - ib, 
ſabinæ 10. 
ſaſſafras 365 
terebinthinæ ib. 
fuliginis 434 
uaiaci 418 
Fypertei 331 
lateritium 419 
lini ſeminum 266 


185 


Oleum e een Jaye 3; 


martis 


nucis moſchate 


odoriferum 
olivarum 
palmæ 


petrolei Barbadenſi 
ſambucinum 


ſinapios 
ſuccini 
ſulphuris 


tartari per deliquium 
terebinthinæ 


viride 
vitrioli 
Olibanum 
Olivæ 
Ompachium 
Ononis 
Ophiogleſſum 
Opium 
colatum 
Opobalſamum 
Opopanax 
purificata 
rehis 
jganum 
obus 
Ory 2a 
Ofteocolla 
Oftreorum teſtæ 
Ovorum teſtæ 
Oxalis | 
Oxycantha Galen) 


vulgaris 


Oxycroceum 

Oxylapathum 

Oxymel ex allio 
pectorale 
ſeliticum 
ſimplex 


Oxys 


P. 


Pzonia 

Palimpiſia 

Palma 

Panacea antimonii 


495 
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Panacea mercurii 
rubra 
Panicum 
Papaver 
erraticum 
Paralyſis 
Pareira 
Parietaria 
Paris herba 
Paſtinaca 
Pedicularia 
Pentaphyllum 
Pentaphylloides 
Pepo 
Periclymenum 
Perſica 
Perſicaria mitis 
urens 
Peruvianus cortex 
Petaſites 
Petrolium 


Barbadenſe 


petroſelinum 


Petum ſeu nicotiana 
Peucedanum 
Philonium 
Picea /eu abies rubra 
Piloſella 8 
Pilulæ Æthiopicæ 
aloeticæ 
aromaticæ 
coceiæ | 
e colocynthide 
cum aloe 


communes 
diambræ 
dyſentericæ 
de duobus 
ecphracticæ 


chalybeatæ 
purgantes 


fetidz 
de gambogia 
gummoſz 
de jalappa 
lanares 
Matthei 
mercuriales 
laxantes 
ex olibano 
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ſimpliciores 
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Pilulz pacifice 
| pectorales 
piceæ 
roborantes 
Radi 


. 6 a 
a Rufi 
* F 


ſaponaceæ 


e ſcammonio eum aloe 568 
576 
578 
576 


ſcilliticæ 
e ſpermate cetĩ 
ſtomachicæ 
e ſtyrace 
Pimpinella 
ſaxifraga 
Pinus 
Piper album 
Jamaicenſe 
Indicum 
longum 
nigrum 
caudatum 
Piſa 
Piſtachia nux 
Pix liquida 
ſicca 
Burgundiea 
Plantago 
Plumbum 
uſtura 
Pœonia 
Polium 
Polygonatum 
Polygonum 
Poly podium 
Polytrichum 
Pompholyx 
Populus nigra 
Porrum 
Portulaca 
Potentilla 
Praſium 
Primula 
Prunella 
Pruna 
Pſyllium 
Ptarmica 
ſuaveolens 


Pulegium 


Pulmonaria 


Pulparum extractio 
Pulvis Algerothi 


75 
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Pulvis antilyſſus . page 548 


antiſpaſmodicus 558 
| ari compoſitus +7. $49 
*arthriticus amarus 556 
bezoardicus p 551 
e bolo compoſitus 
cum opio c 5 19 
ſine opio 549 
carminativus 557 
Carthuſianus 535 
catharticus ſalinus 557 
cephalicus 554 
e ceruſſa compoſitus 550 
e chelis cancrorum 26. 
contrayervæ compoſitus 551 
cornachini 553 
diaromaton 3 
diaſennæ „ 
diatragacanthi 555 
diureticus 557 
ad epilepticos 552 
de gutteta 26. 
hieræ picre 554 
e myrrha compoſitus 552 
ad partum ib. 
precipitans 514 
principis 514 
roborans 558 
e ſcammonio compoſitus 553 
e ſena compoſitus 3 
ſternutatorius „ 
ſuccini compoſitus 554 
ſtypticus 3 7b. 
temperans a 838 
teſtaceus 550 
ceratus 550 
etragacanthacompolituss 54 
vermifugus 558 
| 3 | 207 
Q 
; Quercus | 207 
- Quinquefolium ++ 89 
Quinqueneryia 4, 202 
R, 
Ranarum ſperma „ 0 
8 ruſticanus ; 207 
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Realgar 
Regina prati 
Regulus antimonii 
martialis 
medicinalis 
ſtellatus 
Reſina aloes 
flava 
guaiacl 
jalapii 
nigra | 
Peruviani corticis 
ſcammonii 
Rhabarbarum 
torrefactum 
Rhamnus catharticus 


vulgare 

Rheum /e rhabarbarum 
Rhodium | 
Rhus 
Ribeſia 
Riſagon, J. Caſumunar 
Riſigal 
Rob baggarum 

juniperi 
ſam buci — 
Ma ſolis 
oſa rubra 

damaſcena 
Roſmarinus 
Rubia 
Rubigo chalybis 
Rubus idzus 
vulgaris 


Ruſcus 
Ruta 


| S. 
Sabina 
Saccharum 
lactis 
roſaceum 
ſaturni 
Sagapenum 
Sago 
Sal abſinthii 
acetoſæ 
alcalinus ſalis marini 
ammoniacus 
purificatus © 


Sal 


ammon. volatilis 


cCatharticus 


amarus 

Glauberi 
chalybis 
communis 
cornu cervi 
diureticus 
gemmæ 


| jovis 


marinus 
martis 
mirabilis 
polychreſtus 
runellæ 
rupellenſis 
ſedativus 
ſuccini 
tartari 
vitrioli 
zinci 


Salep 

Salvia 
Sambucus 
Sanguis draconis 
Sandaracha 
Sanicula 
Santalum album 


citrinum 
rubrum 


Stantonicum 
Sapo albus 


amygdalinus 


cum oleo olivarum | 


mollis 
niger 
purificatus 
tartareus 


Saponaria 
Sarcocolla 
Sariaparilla 
Saſſafras 
Satureia 
Satyrium 
Saxifraga 
Scabioſa 


Scammonium 
Scilla — 


cocta 
exſiccata 


Scincus | 
Schœnanth us 


| pag. 434 


214 
468 
497 
215 


430 


47¹ 
215 
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215 
496 


468 


467 


468 


Sclarea 

Scolopendrium 

Scordium 

Scorodotis 

Scorzonera 

Scrophularia j 

amquatica major 

vulgaris 

Sebeſten 

Secale 

Sedum 

Selenites 

Sempervivum 

Sena 


Seneka 
Senecio 


Senica gum 


Septinervia 

Sericum 8 

Serpentaria virginiana 

Serpyllum 
citratum 


Serum alumininoſum 


ſcorbuticum 
ſinapinum 
ſolutivum 
Seſamum 
Seſeli 


Se vum ovillum curatum 


Sicula 


Sief album 


Sigillum ſalmonis 
Si marouba 

Sinapi 

Sinapiſmus 


Siſon 


Sium aromaticum 
Smyrnium 
Soda 
Solanum lethal 
lignoſum 
vulgare 
- veſicarium 
Soldanella 
Solutio mercurii 
Sophia 
Sorbus 
Species aromaticæ 


e ſcordio cum opio 
ſine opio 


Sperma ceti 
Yy 
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Spies nardi _ pag. 181 
Indica” © „ 
Spina alba . 228 
cervina 329 
Spiritus aceti 451 
Ethereus 455 
camphoræ 327 
cochleariæ 387 

aureus 388 

cornu cervi 430 

croci 411 

fuliginis 434 
lavendulæ 385 
compoſitus 1b. 

Mindereri 473 

nitri dulcis 456 
Glauberi 447 

; roriſmarini 384 
ſalinus aromaticus 441 

ſalis ammoniaci 434 

cum calce 435 

dulcis 441 

ſalis marini 448 

. cCoagulatus 470 

oC. dulcis 457 
Glauber 448 

ſuccinĩ 481 
ſulphuris 444 
terebinthinz 365 

J vini camphoratus 327 
rectificatus 229, 381 
t tartarizatus 383 
7 tenuior | 230 
£2, -  vitcioh dulcis 453 
8 fortis 443 
tenuis 456. 

volatilis aromaticus 441 
cauſticus 435 

fœtidus 441 

ſuccinatus 442 

Spongia | 230 
FS uſta 259 
Stannum | | 231 
p pulveratum 503 
Staphiſagria . 231 
Stercora 232 
Stibium 89 
Stcœchas 232 
Styrax calamita „ 
9 colatus 260 
233 


Succi Sebi 


bag. 264 
Succinum „ 
præparatum 256 
Suceus prunorum ſilv. 400 
Succiſa - 
Sulphur 234 
præcipitatum 487 
vivum 484 
antimonii auratum 534 
| precipitatum 533 
Sanne 236 
Symphytum 129 
Syrupus ex allio 340 
ex althæa ; 1b. 
aurantiorum corticum 341 
balſamicus 342 
caryophyllorum rubrorum ib. 
eto 343 
cydoniorum - 
diacodion 
kermeſinus 56 
limonum 0 
 e meconio 344 
mororum 1b. 
papaveris albi ib. 
erratici 345 
paralyſis 346 
pectoralis | 345 
roſarum ſolutivas 340 
e roſis ficcis ib. 
rubi idæi fructus 344 
ſacchari 347 
de ſena & rheo ib. 
ſcilliticus 346 
ſimplex 347 
e ſpina cervina ib. 
violarum 348 
zingiberis 349 
Tabellæ antacide 563 
laxantes 564 
anthelminticæ ib. 
cardialgicz * / 563 
: rolacez 504 
Tacamahaca 230 
Tamarind us ib. 
Tamariſcus 237 
Tanacetum © 1. 
Tapſus barbatus _ b. 
Taraxacum N 135 


7 0 Tartarus | 
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Tartarus | 
| emeticus 
regeneratus 
ſolubilis 
| vitriolatus 
Tegula hybernica 
Telæ aranearum 
Telephium 
Terebinthinæ 
Terra japonica _ 
foliata tartar 
lemnia * 
ſigillata 
Sileſiaca 
Thapſia 
Thea | 
antiphthiſica 
; Thee -- 


Thlaſpi 
Thus n 
Thymelæa 
Thymus 

| citratus 6 
Tila 


Tinctura amara 
ambræ 
antimonii 


Edinenſis 


antiphthiſica 
aromatica 
balſamica 
benzoint _ 
cantharidum 
cardamomi h 
caſtore1 | 
compoſita 
chephalica 
8 purgans 
cinnamomi 
corticis Peruviani 
N compoſita 
VvVolatilis 
eroci 
fœtida 
fuliginis 
guaiacina volatilis 
hellebori nigri 
jalapii | 
cocmpoſita 
Japonica 


305 
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319 


diaphoretici 320 


316 


306 
227 


25. Triſſago 
308 Triticum 


715. Trochiſci albi 
309 


308 . 
209 > 
16. 


310 


ib. 


313 
310 
311 
iz. 


ſtyptica 
ſuccini 318 


valerianæ 


veneris volatilis 499 
veratri © "> Ob 
306 Tithymalus 
307 Tormentilla 
ib, Tragacantha 
308 Trichomanes 24's 
296 Trifolium paluſtre | 24 


nervini n 


rhabarbari 1 
ſpirituoſa 375 
vinoſa | 4+@Od 4: 
roſarum > bs 
facra 297 
ſalis tartar 4320 + 
ſalutifera 10% 
ſaturnina 316 
ſenæ 16. 
ſerpentariæ 317 
ſtomachica 298, 317 
317 


ſudorifica 319 
ſulphuris 15. 

volatilis 487 
thebaica 
Tolutan?!è¶ 320 


ſimplex | 321 
volatilis 3 
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Rhazis * 
bechici albi 75. 
e cerabe 54 
cardialgici ++ 563 
diaſulphuris 562 
de miniag 8G | 
de myrrha ' 15. 
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448 chiſei e ſcillaa 
: ſialagogi 25 
ſtomachici 
ſuadeolentes 
e ſulph ure Ak 
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| minerale 
py, Tuffilago | 

Tutia | 

preparata 
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5 . Ulmaria * 

Unguentum ZEgyptiacum 

. 4 albom- n 

5 | camphoratum 
| ex althza 

Arcæ i 

baſilicum flavum 

nigrum 

viride ; 
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citrinum | 
czrulcum fortius. 
mitius + 

deſiccativum 
diapompholygos ' 
digeſtivum 

5 emolliens 

F epiſpaſticum 

ee gummi elimi 
de Elapide calaminari 
WW mercuriale | 


Tp nervinum 
nutritum 
Wh ophthalmicum 
WE  paralyticum 
33 e pice 
=_ pomatum 
424d pſoram 
rvroſaceum 
1 ſambucinum 
3 ſaturninum 
=> ſimplex 
ieee ſulphure 
ere e'eetrapharmacum 
A tripharmac um 
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e Mercurio præcipitato 16. 
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Ih, 
640 
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8 
40 
642 
635 
642 
641 
16. 
ib. 
642 
636 
642 
643 


Urtica . 


Vincetoxicum 


Viola 
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Vnguentum vermifu um pag. 6, 
ad veſicatoria - 4 e at 
viride 1 


Uvz paſſe | 
Valeriana 
Veratrum: 
Verbaſculum ; 
Verbena 3 85 
Veronica Es 
aquaieaa + 


Wmun . | 
8 aloeticum alcalinum 
amarum 
aromaticum , 
3 antimoniale 
antiſcorbuticum 
9 chalybeatum _ 
Det croceum 
: emeticum 
febrifugum 
guaiacinum | 
cum helleboro zb, 
ipecacoanæ 
millepedum 
ſcorbuticum 
viperinum 


22 
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Vipera 
Virga aurea 
Viſcus 
Vitis 
Vitriolum 
calcinatum 
purificatum 
martis 
zinci 
Vitrum antimonii 
ceratum 
W. 
Winteranus cortex 
Le 
Zarnich 
Zedoaria 
Zibethum 


Zincum « 
Zingiber 
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